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PREFACE. 




Lord Chesterfield's Letters to his Son form an impor- 
tant volume amongst Bnglish classics. The grace of his 
styld, t^e brilliancy of his wit, the acuteness of his observa- 
tion, the ability of his satire, must gain for the author the 
admiration of all those who indulge in the* pleasure of 
reading his work before proceeding to pass judgment on it. 
In the Letters we have exposed to our view all the weakness 
of that, artificial state of Society with which Chesterfield 
was himself environed. lie lived among those who would 
have deceived him, and he became himself a master in the 
art of dissimulation. He adapted himself to his environ- 
ment. With the immorality and the baseness around him 
he did not concern himself except to consider how he could 
best turn it to his own advantage. He has been made the 
object of much absurd censure. We may accept him as a 
type of the average courtier of his time with, however, 
much more ability than was possessed by the majority of 
his contemporaries, and endowed with a more than ordinary 
power of controlling his vices, a qualification which seems 
to have obtained for him merely the general condemnation 
of heartlessness. Men as selfish as he, but allied to the 
generality of mankind by the bond of some passion domi- 
nating the intellect, and forming, as it> were, the link of a 
common weakness between tiiem and dthers, have escaped 
the eextsure which has been so lavishly bestowed upon 
Chesterfield. He lived amongst human beings degen^^rated, 
in the absence of correcting forces, into' preyers on their 
kind — amongst politicians who enriched themselves at the 
expense of the country — amongst noble ladies who eneiched 
themselves at the expense of virtue — amongst -divines who, 
adding to the vices of the courtier that of hypocrisy, 
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enriched themselves at the expense of men*s belief in the 
sacred truths which they mocked by lives of callous 
indifference to every Christian precept which was not 
coincident with the study of their own temporal 
interest. In such an atmosphere Chesterfield spent most 
of his life. Pie accepted human nature as it presented 
itself to him. His selfishness, however, guided by an acute 
intellect, and by a will which gave him the mastery over his 
passions, was not the petty selfishness of most of those 
around him. It did not degrade him into a contemptible 
plunderer or a fribble. He did some service to his country 
and to his fellow men ; he went through life with dignity, 
and, on occasion, showed that he was alike a philosopher 
and a mam What is to this age the immorality of Chester- 
field, was merely the polite gallantry of those among whom 
he lived. His (li<*^imulation is merely the record of his 
observation of the manner in which his acquaintances con- 
ducted themselves one with another ; and his abstaining 
from the inculcation of t lose religious truths, which forms 
the most delightful part of a parent’s duty to his child, may 
be regarded as due to the uausca excited by the debasement 
of truths mouthed by such professed teachers of them as he 
met. It is a pity that he was no better ; but that he was so 
much a man is a matter for congratulation. The very 
absence of vice may, in some cases, become a positive virtue. 
The tendency of his works must depend upon the disposition 
of the reader. They contain much worldly wisdom and 
much true wisdom, and according as the reader is anxious 
to accept tlie one or the other from tlieni, so will the result 
be bad or good. 

Lord Chesterfield was the son of Philip Stanhope, the 
third Earl of ChesterfieUl, and Elizabeth Savile, daughter of 
the Marquis of Halifax, and he was born in London, in the 
year 1694. He entered Trinity Hall, Cambridge, in 1712, 
and in 1714 went to the Continent to complete his education. 
In the following year he was returned to Parliament as 
member for St. Germans. During the eleven years he was 
a member of the House of Commons, he did good service to 
the political party to which he attached himself. In 
1726, he became Earl of Chesterfield, and on the 
accession of George II. in the following year, he was sent as 
Ambassador to the Hague, where he remained till the year 
1732. On his return to England he took a prominent 
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part in the (M>ates in the House of Lords, and incurred the 
enmity of Walpole by his opposition to the Excise liill. In 
1744, on the accession of Pitt to power, Chesterfield was 
again despatched to the Hague, and later in the year he 
was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. In this post an 
opportunity was afforded him to show the degree of political 
ability he possessed, and he eminently distinguished himself 
in it. In 1746 he became Secretary of State, but in 1748 he 
resigned the seals, the machinations of Newcastle and 
Sandwich proving triumphant. In 1751 he exerted himself 
in the reformation of the Calendar, and succeeded in 
obtaining the recognition of the New Style. He died on 
the 24th March, 1773. 

His son, Philip Stanhope, to whom the famous letters 
were addressed, was born in 1732, his mother being 
Madame du Bouchet. He died in 1768, and •Chesterfield, 
having no children by his wife, Melusina von Schtilcm- 
berg, whom he married in 1733, adopted his godson as 
his heir. 

Lord Chesterfield’s letters to his son were first published 
in 1774. Philij) Stanhope had contracted a secret marriage, 
and on his death the letters which he had preserved falling 
into the hands of his widow, she sold them for the sum of 
£ 1 ^ 575 . Three editions were issued in the year. The 
miscellaneous works of Lord Chesterfield were published in 
1777, another edition appeared in 1779, and various 
editions, collections of letters, and excerpts have been pub- 
li.shed since then from time to lime. Lord Carnarvon’s 
recent edition of Lord Chesterfield’s letters to his godson 
has once more aroused public interest in the v/orks of a man 
who in his particular sphere is unrivalled amongst English 
writers. 

C. J. T. 




OHESTEEFIELD’S LETTERS, 


LETTER I.* 

I am tol<l. Sir, von ore preparing to travel, and that yoti b^n by 
Holland; I tlieremre thought it xuy duty to wish you a prosparouc 
Journey, and fayourablo winds. 1 hope yon will bo so good as to 
acquaint me with your arrival at tlio Ha^o ; and in tlic cojirse of 
your travels, yon shonld .make any curious observations, be so kind 
to communicate them to me. 

Holland, where you are going, is by far the finest and richest of 
the Seven United lYovincos, which altogether form the republic. The 
other provinces are Ouclderland, Zealand, Friesland, Utrecht, Qronio- 
gen, and Ovciyssel: these seven provinces form what is called the 
8tates>General of the United Provinces. This is a very powerfhl 
and a very cousidorablo republic. I mnst tell you, that a republic 
is a ficee state, without any king. Ton will first go to tiio Hague, 
which is the most beautifhl village in the world ; for it is not a town. 
Amsterdam, reckoned the capital of the United Provinces, is a very 
fine rich wty ; there ara besides^n Holland, several considerable town’^, 
such as Dort, Haerlem, Leyden, Delft, and Rotterdam. 

Yon will observe, tliroughout Holland, the greatest oleanliness ; the 
very streets ore cleaner than onr houses ore hero. Holland carries 
on a very great trade, particularly to China, Japan and all over the 
East Indies. 

You are going to have a great many holidays all together; make 
the best nse of them, by diverting yonrself well. At your retnm 
hither, you must regain the lost time, by learning better than ever. 
Adieu. 


LEtAb II. 


My Dbab Chiu> : As yon will, in time, read the ancient Greek and 
Latin poets, it is proper that yon should have some notion of the founda* 
tion of i>oetry, and a general knowledge of those stories to which 
poets moat commonly ulude. You have already read the Poetical 


V Ak letter le s mere ideaeantry, Mr. ttanhope bavlof been eairled (c Holland wbee be 
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History, and I hope yon remember it. Yon vrUl Imve fonnd theie 
the histories of goos and goddesses whom the poets are oontihnally 
mentioning. Even modem poets ^at is to say, thonh of the present 
times) have adopted all the histories <of the ancient ones. » 

For example; an Englisli or a French poet, at the beginni^ af his 
work, invokes Apollo, the god of poetiy: he also inv^es l£e Nine 
Muses, who are the goddesses of poetry. He entreats them to be 
propitions or fhvourable, and to inspire him witli their genius. For 
this reason I here send you the history of Apollo, and that of the 
Nino Muses, or Nine Sisters, as they are frequently ofldled. Apollo is 
also often named the god of Famassns, because he is supposed to be 
frequently upon a mountain called Parnassus. 

The making verses well is an agreeable talent, which I hope yon 
will be posses^ of; for as it is more difficult to express one's 
thoughts in verse tuan in prose, the being capable of doing it is mors 
t-oiious. Adieu. 


LETTER in. 

Apollo was the son of Jupiter and Latona, who was delivered ol 
him and Diana in the island of Delos. He is god of tlie sun, and 
thence ^nerally is called Phoabus. He is also the ^od of poet^ and 
of music, in which character he is represented with a lyre in his 
hand ; that instrument is a kind of harp. There was a famous temple 
at Delphos, dedicated to Apollo, whore he pronounced oracles, that is to 
say, foretold what is to happen. , Ho is often invoked by poets, to ani> 
mate Uiem with his fire, that they may be inspired to celebrate the 
praises of gods and of men. 

The Nino Muses were daughters of Jupiter and of the TOddess Mnem- 
osyne, that is to say, the goddess of memory ; to show that memory is 
necessary to arts and sciences. They are called Clio, Eute^e, Thwa, 
Melpomene, Terpsichoie, Erato, Polyhymnia, Urania, Calliope. They 
are the goddesses of poetry, history, music, and all the arts and sdencea. 
The Nine Muses are represented by poets as very young, very handsome, 
and adorned with garlands of fiuwers. The mountains which they 
inhabit are called Parnassus, Helicon, and Pindus. There are two cele- 
brated fountains which belong to them, named Hippocrone and Oastalia. 
Poets, in their invocations, desire them to quit for a moiu^t their 
Parnassus and Hippocrcne, that they may assist them with their inspir- 
atioQ to make verses. 

Pegasus, the poetic horse, often mentioned by poets, has wings to his 
ftek He gave a kick agmnst MonBt Helicon, and the fountain of Hippo- 
orene immediately sprang out. When a poet is making verses, it ia 
■cnnetimes said, he is mounted upon his Pegasus. 


LETTER IV. • 

are the best boy In the world, and your last trauslatioa is ifiU 
better tban the former. This is Just as it ought to be, toimprove every 
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ilay more and more. Although 1 now love yon dearly, if yon continue 
to go on so, 1 shall love you still more tenderly : if you improve and 
grow learned, every one will be fond of yon, and desirous of your com- 
pany ; whereas, ignorant people are shunned and despised. In order 
that I may not be ifmorant myself, 1 read a great deal. The other day 
I went through tlie history of Dido, which I will now tell you. 

Dido was daughter of Belus, king of Tyre, and was married to Siohens, 
whom she dearly loved. . But as Siohens had immense riches, Pygma- 
lion, Dido*s brother, had him put to death and seized his treasures. 
Dido, fearful least her biother might kill her too, fled to Africa, where 
she built the fine city of Carthage. Kow, it happened that, Just abont 
the same tiibc, ^neas also fled from the city of Troy, which had been 
taken and burnt by the Greeks ; and as he Was going, witli many other 
Trojans, in Ids ships to Italy, he was thrown by a storm upon the coast 
of Africa, and landed at Carthage. Dido received him very kindly, 
and ^ve him leave to stay till he had refitted his fleet : but, uufortu- 
nately for her, became in love with him. iEneas (ns you may 
easily believe) was not cruel; so that mattery were sobn settlea. When 
tlie ships were ready, i£neas wanted to set sail for Italy, to which the 
gods had ordered him, that he might be the founder ofl^me; but Dido 
opposed his departure, and reproached him with ingratitude, and the 
favours ho had received. Ilowever, he left her, ran off in the night, 
and put to sea. Poor Dido, in despair at being abandoned bv the man 
she loved had a great pile of wood set on fire, throw herself into tlie 
flames and was burnt to death. When you are older, yon will read all 
this story in Latin, written by Virgil; who has inade a fine poem of it, 
called the .^ueid. If you should abandon Mi*ss Pinkertou for Miss 
Williams, do you think she will do the same ?” Adieu, rpy dear I 
I send you a very pretty epigram upon the subject of Dido ; you may 
easily learn it by heart. 

lnfl'lix Dklo I nail! bene nupta marito ; 

Uoo pereunte Cigls, hoc fogiente peris. 


LETTER V. 

I told you, my dear, that I would send you some stories to amuse 
you ; I therefore now give you the history of the siege of Troy, which 
is very entertaining. Homer, an ancient Greek ])oct, has wrote upon 
this subject tlie flnesi epic poem that ever was. By the way, you are to 
know that an epic poem is a lor.g poem npou some great event, or tmon 
the actions of some great man. ^ 

• The siege of Troy is so very famous for having lasted ten years, and 
also upon the account of the great number of heroes who were tliere, 
that one must by no means be ignorant of such an event. When you 
ara older, you will read it all in the Greek of Homer. 

Adien! you are the best child in the world. 

I return yon your letter corrected ; for though it had but few faults, 
It la however proper that you should know them. 
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LETTER VI. 

Okoaa of tl:« ir«r between the Sreeka and nrqfsne and of the bealeglDf and laUnf of IVoy 

Heaven and earth were at peace, and the gods and goddesses einoyed 
tlio must perfect tranquillity’ ; when the goddess Discord, who delights in 
confusion and quarrels, disideasod at this universal calm, resolved to 
excite dissensions. In order to effect this, she threw among the goddesses 
a golden apple, upon which these words were written, “ To the fairest.” 
Immediately each of the goddesses wanted to have the apple, and each 
said she was the handsomest ; for goddesses are as anxious about their 
beauty as mere mortal ladies. The strife was, however, more i)articn- 
larly betwee.. Juno, the wife of Jupiter ; Venus, the goddess of love ; and 
Pallas, the goddess of arts and sciences. At length they agreed to bo 
judged by a 6he])herd, named Paris, who fed his flocks upon Mount Ida, 
and, was, however, ton ‘ j Priam, king of Troy. They appeared all 
three before Paris, and quite naked; for, in oi*dor to judge critically, and 
to determine equitably, it>is re<)niBite that all should be seen. Juno 
offered him the grandeurs of the \ orld, if ho would decide in her favour : 
Pallas promised loin arts and sciences; but Venus, who tempted him 
witii the most beautiful woman in tlie universe, prevailed, and he gave 
her the apple. 

You may easily imagine how glad Venus was, and how angry Juno 
and Pallas were. Venus, in order to perform her promise, ordered him 
to go to Menclaus, in (Greece, whose wife, named lleloua, would fall in 
love with him ; accordingly he went, and was kindly entertained by 
Menelaus ; but soon afler, Paris ran away with Helena, and carried her 
off to Troy. Menelaus, irritated at tliis iiyurious breach of hospitality, 
oomplained to his brother Agamemnon, king of Mycene, who engaged the 
Greeks to avenge the affront. Amba‘?.sadc)r8 were sent to Troy, to 
demand the restitution of Helen.a, and in case of a denial to declare war. 
Paris refused to restore lier, upon which war was declared. It lasted 
ten years I shall very soon send you the history of it. 


LETTER VII. 

iBUiroiTB, Jl' 10 80^ 1788. 

I now send you, my dear, a very short histoiy of the siege of Troy.- - 
You will there see how justly the Trepans were punished for supporting 
Paris in his injustice. 

I will send you soon the histories of several kings, and heroes, who 
were in the G'recian army, and deserve to be known. ' I ought to hav^ 
informed you, that the city of Troy waa in Asia ; and that Greece is a 
country in Europe, which at present belongs to the Turks, and is part 
of what is called Turkey in Europe. 

Considering the manner in which you now go on, you will in time bo 
very learned ; I am even afraid lest you should soon know more than 
myself. However, I shall foi'give you, and will be very happy to be 
esteemed ignorant in cbmparison of you. Adieu. 
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TBB mmOBT or tbb bibob of tbot. 

The Trojan* having refhsod to restore Helen to her hnsband, the 
Oref'ks declared war against them. Now there was in Greece a great 
Xioniber of kings, who furnished troops and comiuande<l them in person. 
They all agreed to give the supreme conniiand to Againciunon,. king of 
Mycene, and brother to Menelaus, husband to Helen. 

They embarked for Troy ; but, meeting with contrary winds, were 
detained by them at Amis. Upon which Cnlchois, the high priest, 
declared that those adverse winds were scut by tlie goddess Diana, who 
would continue them till Iphigeuia, daughter to j^gaincumon, was sacri- 
ficed to her. Agamemnon obeyed, and sent for Iphigeuia ; but just as 
she was going to be sacrificed, Diauaput a hind in her stciul, and carried 
off Iphigeuia to Tauros, where she made her one of her priestesses. 

After this, tli6 winds became favourable, and they pursued their voy- 
age to Troy, wlicre they landed, and began the siege ; but the Trojans 
defended their city so well, that the siege lasted ten years. The Greeks, 
finding they could not take it by force, had recourse to stratagem : they 
made a great wooden hoi'so, and inclosed in its body^a ntnnbei* of annoil 
men; alter which tliey pretended to retire to their sliips, and abandon 
the siege. The Trojans foil into this snare, and brought the horse into 
their town ; which cost them dear; for, in the midlo of the night, the 
men conoeided in it got out, sot fire to the city, opened the gates, and 
let in the Grecian army, that had returned under the walls of Troy. — 
The Greeks sacked the oity, and put all the inhabitants to tlie sword, 
except a very few who saved themselves by flight. Among these was 
iEueas, whom I mentioned to you before ; and wlio fled with his father 
Anchisea upon his shoulders, because he was old; and leil his son Ascamus 
by the hand, because he was young. 

STOKT OF AJAX. 

Ajax was one of the most valiant Greeks that went to tlie siege of Troy : 
he was sou to Telamon, prince of Bidamis, After Achilles had been 
kille«l, he demanded that hero’s armour, as liis nearest relation ; but Ulys- 
hes contested tliat point, and obtained the armour. Upon which Ajax 
went mad, and slaughtered all the sheep he met with, under a notion 
that tliey were so many Greeks. At last he killed liimself. 

BTOBT OF NBSTOB. 

Nestor was the oldest and wisest of all the Greeks who wer% at the 
siege of Troy He was almve t Uree hundred yeai’s old, so that, on account 
of his experience, as well as bis wisdom, the Grecian army was directed 
by his counsels. Even at this present time, it is said of a man, who is 
very old and very wise, he is a Nestor. • • 

8TOBT OF ULTBSEB. 

' tHyssee was another prince wlio went to the siege of Troy: he was 
king of Ithaca, and sou of Laertes. His wife’s name was Fenelope, with 
orhom he was so much in love, that, unwilling to leave her, he feigned 
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himself mad, in order to be exotised going to the siege of Troy; but tills 
device being discovered, be was compel!^ to embark for Ilion. He was 
most artful and subtle of all the Greeks. During tlioso ten years of his 
absence at Troy, Penelope ha<l several lovers, but she gave encourage- 
moiit to none ; so that even now, when a woman is commended for chaa- 
tity, she is called a Penelope. 

After the destruction of Troy, Ulysses was several years before he 
reached bis kingdom, being tossed about by tempests and various 
accidents. The voyages of Ulysses have been the subject of a very 
fine poem, ritten by Homer in Greek, and called the Odyssey. Ulysses 
had one son, wJiOse name was Telemaclius. 

niere were also many illustrious persons on the Trojan side. Priam 
was their king. He was very old, and had hod fifty children by his 
wile Hecuba. After the taking of Troy, he was killed by Pyrrhus, the 
sou of Achilles ; and Hecuba was made captive to Ulysses. 


HTORT OF HECTOR. 

Hector was the son to Priam, and the bravest of the Trojans : Andro- 
mache was Ills wife, and his son'-^ name Astyannz. Ho resolved to 
engage Achilles, wlio killed him, and then brutally fastened his dead 
body to his cur, and dragtred it in triumph round the walls of Troy. 

Alter that city was taken, his wife Andromache became captive to 
Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles. He afterwards fell in love with, and 
married her. 


STORY OF OAJSSANDRA. 

Cassandra, dnugliter of Friam, was so beautiful, tlmt the rod Apollo 
fell ill love with her; and gave her the power of foretelling future 
events, upon condition of her compliance with liis desires. But as she 
deceived the god, by not gratifying his wishes, he ordered matters in 
such a manner, that, altJiougU she always foretold truth, nobody 
believed her. It. is even now said of a person who foretels the conse- 
quences of an afiuir, and is not believed, she is a Cassandra. 

BTOKT OF ^NBAS. 

./Eneas was a Trojan prince, son of Anchisew, and of tht goddess 
Veuns, who jirotectod hiraJn all the dangers he underwent. H’s wife’s 
name was Oi*eusa; by whom he had a son called Ascanius, or Tulus. 
Wlien Troy was burnt, he made bis escape, and carried his father 
Ani^ises upou his back ; for which reason he was surnamed the pious 
iEneas. 

You already know wdiat happened to him with Dido at Cartlia^. 
After that he Vent to Italy, where, having killed his rival Tnrnu8,he 
married Lavinia, daughter to king L.atinns. 

From iRneas and Lavinia was descended Komulna, the founder of 
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LETTER Vra. 

JWMOOfM m tftdy. 

Mt DBAS Oinu>: 1 sent you in my last, the story of Atalauta, who 
oould not resist tlie temptation of gold: I will now give yoa the story 
of a woman, with whom no temptation whatever had any power: this 
was Daphne, daughter to the river Peneus. Apollo was violently iA 
love with her; and Apollo was, as you know, a very accomplished god ; 
for he was young and handsome ; besides which, he was god of the snn, 
of music, and of poetry. Tliese are brilliant qualities ; but, notwith* 
standing, the nymph ‘was ooy, and the lover unsuccessful. 

One day having met with her in the fields, he pursued, in order tn 
have forced her. Daphne, to avoid him, ran as long as she was able ; 
bnt at last, being quite spent, Apollo was just going to catch her in his 
arms, when the gods, wno pitied her fate, and approved her virtue, 
changed her into a laurel ; so tliat Apollo, instead of his dear Daphne, 
was sorprised to find a tree in his arms. But, as a testimony of his 
love, ho decreed the laurel to be the most honourable of all trees ; and 
ordained victorious warriors and celebrated poets 'to bo crowned with 
it : an injunction which was ever afterwards observed by the aiioients. 
You will even often 'find, among the modern poets, laurels for victories. 
Such a one is loaded with laurels ; such a one has gathered laurels in 
the field of battle : this means, he has been victorious, and has distiu- 
fished himself by his bravery. I hope that, in time, you too will bo 
uunous for your courage. Valour is essential to a gentleman ; besides 
that it adds brilUanoy to his character. Adieu. 


LETTER IX. 

Bats, Sep. 80. O. S. 1T8S. 

Mt dbae Child; I am very glad to hear that you are returned 
from your travels well, and in good humour. The three days’ dance 
which you have borne, has not, I believe, been quite so agreeable os 
that which you are now going to reuew with your dancing-ina&ter. 

As 1 know you have a pleasure in learning, I take it for 'granted that 
you have resumed your studies; for time is precious, life sliort, and 
consequently one must not lose a single moment. A man of sense 
knows how to make the most of time, and puts out his whole bum either 
to iuterost or tc pleasure; he is never idle, but constantly employed 
eitlier in amnsoraonts or in study. It is a saying, that idleness is the 
mother of all vice. At least, it is certain, that laziness is tlie inherit- 
ance of fools ; and nothing is so despicable as a sluggard. Cato the 
Censor, an old Roman of great virtue and much wisdom, used to say, 
there were but three notions of his life which he regretted. The first 
was, the having told a secret to his wife; tlie second, that he bad once 
gone by sea when be might have gone by land; and thq third, the 
having passed one day without doing anything. Considering tlio 
manner in which you employ your time, T tiwn that I am envious of 
tlu» pleasure you will have in finding yourself more learned than othei 
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boys, even those who are older than yourself. What honour this will 
do yon 1 What distinctions, what applause will follow wherever jmn 
got Ton most confess that this cannot but give you pleasure. The 
being desirous of surpassing them in merit and learning is a very 
laudable ambition ; whereas to wishing to outshine others in rank, in 
expense, in clothes, and in equipage, is a silly vanity, tliat makes a man 
appear ridiculous. 

Let us return to oar geography, in order to amuse ourselves with 
maps. Now the days are ahor^ you cannot walk out in the evening; 
yet one must amuse one’s self; mid there is nothing so entertaining as 
maps. Adieu 1 you are an excellent little boy. 

Make my compliments to your mamma. 


LETTER X. 

BATH,0<!fa>&w4,1788. 

Mt DKan Crntn : By rny writing so often, and by the manner in which 
1 write, you will easily see that I do not treat you as a little child^ but 
ap a boy who loves to learn, and is ambitious of repeiving instructions. 
I am even persuaded, that, in reodiii;, iny letters, you aro attentive, not 
only to the subject of which they treat, but likewise to tlie orthography, 
and to tho style. It is of the greatest importance to write letters well : os 
this is a talent which unavoidably occurs every day of one’s life, as well 
iu business os in pleasure; and inaccuracies in orthography or in style 
are never pardoned but iu ladies. When you are older, you will read 
the Epistles (that is to say Letters) of Cicero ; which are the most per- 
fect models of good writing. A propos of Cicero ; I must give you some 
account of him. Ho was an old Roman, who lived eighteen hundred 
years ago ; a man of great genius, and the most celebrated orator that 
ever was. Will it not bo necessary to explain to you what an onrator 
is ? I believe I must. An orator is a man who harangues iu a publio 
assembly, and who speaks with eloquence ; that is to say, who reasons 
well, has a fine stylo, and chooses his words properly. Now never man 
succeeded better than Cicero in all those different points: be used 
sometimes to speak to the whole people of Rome assembled; and, 
by the force of his eloquence, persuaded them to whatever he pleased. 
At other times, he used to undertake causes, and plead for his clV.ntsiu 
courts of jndioature : and in those causes he genet ally hod all tlie suf- 
frages, that is to say, all tho opinions, all the decisions, in his £s\ our. 
While the Roman republic enjoyed its freedom, he did very signal bcr- 
vioes to his country ; but after it was enslavqd by Julius C«asar, the first 
emperor of the Romans, Cicero became suspected by the tyrants ; and 
was at last put to death by order of Mark Antony, who hated him for 
the severity of his orations against him, at tho time that ho endeavoured 
to obtain me sovereignty of Rome. 

In case there should be any words in my letters which you do not 
l)crfectly understand, remember always to inquire the explanation firom 
four mamma, or else to seek for them in the dictionary. Adieu. 
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LETl'JsB XL 

Batk, j0to»«rll,ins. 

Mt drab Ohiu): Having mentioned Cicero to yon in my laet; 
(Xoero, the greatest orator that Borne ever prodnced (althongh it pro- 
inoed sovorol) ; I this day introduce to your acqnaintance, Demoethenea, 
the most celebrated of Uie Grecian orators. To say tlie truth, I ought 
to liave begun with Demosthenes, as the elder; for he lived about three 
* nundred years before the otijcr. Cicero oven improved by reading his 
orations, as I hope yon will in time profit by reading tliose of botli. 
Let ns return to Demosthenes, He was born at Athens, a celebrated 
city in Greece; and so commanding was his eloquence, that, for a con- 
siderable time, he absolutely governed the city, and persuaded tiie pe(>> 
pie to whatever he pleased. Ills elocution was not naturally good, for 
lie stammered ; but he got the better of that impediment by speaking 
with small pebbles in his mouth. He distinguished himself more par- 
fictdarly by his orations against Philip, king of Macedonia, who 
had designed the conquest of Greece. Those orations being ^ainal 
Philip, were from thence called Philippics. You gee how useful it is to 
be able to speak well, to express one’s self clearly, and to pronounce 
gracefully. The talent of speaking well is mui‘e essentially necessary 
than any other to make us both ngi'eeablo and considerate. 

A propos of the city of Athens; 1 believe you at present know but 
little of it ; and yet it would be requisite to be well informed upon that 
subject; for, if Athens was not the mother, at least she was the nnrse 
to all the arts and sciences ; that is to say, tliongh she did not invent, 
yet she improved them to the highest degree of perfection. It is true 
that arts and sciences first began in Egypt ; but it is as certain that they 
were brought to yjorfcction at Atliena. The greatest philosophers (that 
is to say, men who loved and studied wisdom) were Athenians, as also 
the best poets, and tlie best orators. Arts likewise were tliero 
brought to tho utmost T)ortcction, snch as sculpture, which moans 
tlie art of cutting figures in stone and in marble ; architectnro, or the art 
of building houses, temples and theatres well. Painting, music, in 
short, every art flonrished at Athens. Tlio Athenians had great deli- 
cacy of wit, and justness of tasto ; they were polite and ngi^eable. That 
sort of lively, just, and pleasing wit, which they possessed, was called 
Attic Salt, because salt has, as you know, something sharp and yet 
agreeable. Even now, it is said of a man who has that turh of wit, ho 
has attic salt; which means Athenian. I hope you will have a goo<l 
deal of that sut; but this requires the learning many things, the com- 
prehending and expressing them without hesitation : for the best things 
lose much of their merit if they appear too studied. Adieu, my dear 
Doy ; here is enough for this day. 

LETTER XII. 

Bavs, Odbdbtr M, inS. 

Ht deab CmLD : In my last I wrote to yon concerning the edebrated 
sity of Atbaaii. I now resume the subject ; becaoi-e too much cannot bo 
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Mill of it, nor can >oa be too well instructed concerning it. The great- 
est men of antiquity wore Athenians; aud that city produced the finest 
models of eloquence, poetry, philosophy, painting, sculpture, and, in 
short, of all the arts and sciences. On those models it was that the 
Romans afterwards formed their taste, and on the some wo mnst perfect 
ours. Plato, the greatest philosopher that ever existed, was an Athe 
nian ; and such of his writings as still remain are superior to those of aL 
the ancients. A philosopher is both a wise and a learned man. Plato 
was a disciple, that is to say, a scholar of SObrates, a celebrated philoso- 
plier, and the most virtuous among the ancients. Socrates himself never 
wrot^ but by his discourses instructed the Athenians. On account of 
his virtues, all vicious people were enemies to him ; they therefore 
accused him falsely and he was most unjustly put to death. 

Sophocles and Euripides, two famous tragedians, were both Atheni- 
ans ; as was also Aristophanes, a famous comic poet, who wrote com- 
edies. 

The Athenians were as celebrated for valour as for science. The^ 
more than once defeated, both by sea and land, the king of Persia, who 
invaded Greece with innumerable forces. Thomistocles, MiltiaJes, and 
Alcibiades, were the most renowned of their generals. In short the 
Athenians surpassed tlie other Greeks m every thing, as much os Greece 
then outdid the rest of tlie world. Yon are soon to road the History of 
Greece, and It will give you much pleasui’e. 

I received your letter, and will not fail to execute your orders, res- 
pecting the case ; bat let me know what sort of a case you wont, as tlie 
word ease moans every thing mode to preserve another. So that I must 
know what it ia that you would have in that cose. Adieu. 


LETTER Xia 


Batb, OctoUfsr 80, 1788. 

Mt dear Child: I received your letter, which is very well written; 
by that I perceive that you improve, and loam well. This being the 
case, yon may boldly ask for whatever you want. 1 shall not fiiil to 
bring yon the case such os you requiro, excepting tliat it must not con- 
tain instruments for teeth, which are not necessary for ^on; on the 
contrary they spoil the teeth, which ought to be kept very clean, but 
only with a spunge and warm water. In order to olitoin whatever yon 
wish from me, yon need only he a ^d boy, and learn well. Besid^ 
consider wbat reputation you will thereby acquire; otlior boys will 
admire you, grown-up people wiU esteem, and not treat you like a little 
boy. 

In my two last letters I mre yon a short account of the finmous cify 
of Athens, formerly so cefobratod in Greece. We will now consider 
anotlier Grecian city, equally renowned, bnt in another way ; this is 
Laoodemonia, or Sparta, which fiourished at the same time as Athens. 
It was a warlike dty, and all its dtizens were trained to arms ; they 
were exceedingly brave, and rigidly virtuous. Arts and sciences were 
not there* cultivated, as at Athens ; their only study was war. The 
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first daly was the love of their oonatry, and they were penneded that 
to die in defence of it was the most glorions of all actions. No instance 
ever ooonrred of a Lacedemonian running away. Luxury and ease 
were not admitted of at Sparta; and to prevent the corruption of 
manners, gold or silver was not allowed. £wy inured to hardships, to 
strengthen their constitutions, they were brought up in the endurance 
of cold and heat, likewise to use the most bborions exercise. They 
yioke but little, and their answers were always short, and foil of sense. 
To this day, a concise style, replete with meaning, is called a Laconio 
style, from Laconia, by which name Lacedemonia was called. 

Lyou^s was their first legislator, which means, tiiat he gave them 
laws. Ho was the most virtuous, and tlie wisest man that ever lived. 
A real proof of this is, that although he was king, be made them ftee. 
Pretending to go a journey for some time, he obliged all the Lacedemo- 
nians to make oath, that until his return they would ol>serve his laws 
strictly. Tie then went away, and in order that they might never swerve 
from the laws ho had establislied, he never returned ; thus, to promote 
the good of his country, he gave up his crown, and the pleasure of liv- 
ing in his native land. Adieu, in. three weeks I shall see you. 


LETTEB XIV. 

I am glad to hear you study the Boman history ; for, of all ancient 
histories, it is the most instructive, and furnishes most examples of 
virtues, wisdom, and courage. The other great empires, as the Amyrian, 
Persian, and Macedonian, sprung np almost of a sudden, by favourable 
.accidents, and the rapidity of their conquests ; but the Boinan empire 
extended itself gradually, and surmounted the obstacles that opposed 
its aggrandisement, not less by virtue and wisdom, than by force of arms. 

Rome, which at leuf^ became the mistress of the world, was (os 
yon know) in the beginning but a snmll city, founded by Romulus, her 
first king, at the head of an inconsiderablo number of herdsmen and 
vagabond, who liad made him their chief. At tlie first survey Romu- 
lus mode his people ; that is, the first time he took an account of the 
inhabitants, they amounted only to three thousand foot, and three hun- 
dred horse; whereas, towards the end of his reign, wliich lasted thirty- 
seven years, he reckoned forty-six thousand foot and one thousand horse. 

During the first two hundred and fifty years of Romo, as long as it 
was governed by kings, tlie Romans were engaged in frequent wars 
with their ueighbours; wltu endeavoured to crash in its infancy a state 
whose future gp^tness they dreaded, as the natural consequence of its 
virtue, ooiirage and wisdom. 

Thus Rome employed its first two hundred and fifty years in strug- 
gling with the neighbouring states, who were in that period entirely 
Bubdned; and two hundred and fifty more in conquering the rest of 
Itaiy ; so that we rebkon five himdrod years from the foundation of 
Rome to the entire conquest of Ita^. And in the following two 
hundred years she attained to the empire of the world ; that is, in seveB 
Qundrod yea.*3 fruiu the foundation of the city. 
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Bomnlao, who (as I have already told yon) was the founder and fhist 
king of Rome, not having sufficient inhabitants for his new city, con- 
sidered every method by which ho might augment tlieir number; and 
to that end lie issued out a proclamation, declaring, that it should be an 
or, in otlicr words, a sanctuary and place of safety, for such as 
were banished from the diiferent cities of Italy. This device brouglit 
to him many {leoplo who quitted their respective towns, wheuxer for 
debt, or an account of crimes whicli they hod committed : an asylum 
being a place of protection for all who fly to it; where, let their ofieuces 
be what they will, they cannot be apprdiended or punished. Pray, is 
it not very astonishing, that from such a vile assemblage of vagrants 
and rogues, the wisest and most virtuous nation that ever existed should 
deduce its origin' » The reason is this; Romulus enacted such whole- 
some laws, inspired his people witli so great a love of gloiy and their 
country, and so firmly established religion, and the worship of the gods, 
that, for some succeeding itges, they continued a nation of heroes and 
virtuous men. 


LETTER XVI. 

I have often told you how necessary it was to have a perfefct know- 
ledge of history ; but cannot repeat it often enough. Cicero properly 
colls it tcMiU Umporum^ lux ventatis^ vitameTnorue, magiatra vitea, nuntia 
vetmixttia. By the help of history, a young man may, in some measure, 
acquire the experience of old age. In reading what has been done, ho is 
apjjrised of wlint he has to do ; and, tlie more he is intbnned of what 
is post, the bettor lie will know how to conduct himself for tho future. 

Of all ancient liistories, tlio Roman is Uie most interesting and 
instructive. It abounds most with accounts of illustrious men, and 
presents ns with the greatest number of important events. It likewise 
spurs ns on, more than any other, to virtuous actions, by showing how 
a small city, like Rome, fouuded by a handfiil of shepherds and vaga- 
bonds, could, in the space of seven hundred years, render herself luis- 
tress of the world by courage apd virtue. 

Hence it is that I have resolved to form a small abridgment of tliat 
history, in order to facilitate your acquiring the knowledge of it; and, 
for Uie hotter imprinting it m your mind, I desire That, by little and 
little, you would translate, and copy it fair into a book, which you 
must not fail to bring to me every Sunday. 

The whole time of the Roman history, from Romulus down to 
Augustus Cmsar, being seven hundred and twenty-three yeai's, piay be 
divided into three periods. 

The first, under the seven kings, is of two hundred and forty-fout 
years. 

The second, fh>m the expulsion of the kings, and establiuiment of 
the consuls, to the first Punic war, is likewise two hundred and forty 
four years. 
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The third is, from the first Panic war down to the reign of Angnstas 
CoDsar, and last two hundred and thirty-five years: which three 
I>eriods, added ti>^thor, make up the seven hundred and twenty-three 
years above mcntianed, from the foundation of Kome to tlie reign of 
Augustus Gffisar. 

Ill the reign of Augustusy Rome was at the summit of her greatness ; 
for she was mistress of the world, though no longer mistress of herself, 
having lost both her ancient libertj^ and her ancient virtue. Augustus 
established tlie imperial power, which soon degenerated into the most 
detestable and crnel tyranny, nnder the succeeding emperors ; in conse- 
qnenoe of which, Rome fell from her former greatness, in a shorter 
space of time tlian she had taken to ascend to it. 

TJie first form of government established at Rome was monafthical / 
but a limited, not an absolute monarchy, as the power was divided 
between tlie king and tho Senate. Tho m'ngdom was elective, and not 
hereditary ; that is, wlion one king died, another was chosen in his 
room, and the son of tJio deceased lung did not succeed him. Romu- 
lus, wJio was the founder of Romo, was also her first king: ho was 
elected by tlie people, and he formed the first system of goveninient. 
He appointed the senate, which consisted of one hundred ; and divided 
tho people into throe oi^iors, namely, PatHcUim^ who were of the first 
rank or order ; KnighU^ of the second ; and the third was the common 
[leople, whom he called Pleheiam. 

Translate this into English, and bring it me next Sunday, written 
upon the linos which I now send yon. 


LETTER XVn. 

Romulus and Remus were twins, and sons of Rh^ Sylria, daughter 
of N umitor, king of Alba. Rhea Sylvia was^ by her nnelo Anmlius, shut 
up among the Vestals, and constrained by him to become one of their 
number, to prevent her having any children : for tho Vestals were obliged 
to inviolable chaetity. She nevertheless proved with child, and preten- 
ded she bad been forced by the god Mars. When slie was delivered of 
Romulus and Remus, Amulius commanded the infants to be thrown into 
the Tiber. They were in fact brought to the river, and exposed in their 
cradle ; but the water retiring, it remained on the dry ground. A shc- 
wolf coming there to drink, suckled them till they were taken home by 
Faustulus, a shepherd, wl.o educated them as his own. When they 
were grown up, they associated with a number of Latins, Albans, and 
shepherds, and founded Rome. Romulus, desirous of reigning alone, 
killed his brother Remus, and was declared king by his followers. On 
his advancement to the throne, ho divided the people into three Tribes, 
and thirty Curia: into Patrwia'M^ PlebwxMy SmatCy Patron$y OlienU 
KtA KnighU. The Patricians were the most considerable of all. The 
common people were called Plebeians. The Patrons were of the most 
reputable sort, and protected a certain number of the lower class, who 
went under the denomiuation of their Clients. The Senate consisted of 
one hundred persons, chosen from among the patricians; and the Knights 
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were a select body of three hundred horsemen, who served as life gwurde 
to Romnlns, to wnom he gave the name of Oeleree. 

Bnt Rom jluH, not satisned with these reflations, instituted a form of 
religious worship ; establishing the Auru^^wsee and Augwn, These were 
priests; and the business of the former was to insi>ect the entrails of the 
victim oilbred in sacrifice ; that of the latter, to observe the dying, chat* 
teriug, or singing of birds, declaring whether the omens were favoura- 
ble or not, before the undertaking of any enterprise. 

Romulus, with a view of attracting people to his now city, declared 
it an asylum, or snnctuaiy, for all who were willing to. establish tlieii^ 
abode in it. This expedient brought an infinite number of people, who 
flocked to him from the neighbouring towns and country. An asylum 
signifies a place of safety and protection for all such as are loaded with 
debts, or who have been guilty of orim^ and fly from justice. In catho- 
lic countries, their churches ore, at this very time, asylums for all sorts 
of criminals, who take shelter in them. 

But Rome at this time had lew or no women : to remedy which want, 
Romulus sent proposals of marriage to his neighbours tlie Sabines, who 
rejected them with disdain ; where uj^on Romulus published through- 
out all the country, that on a certain cay he intended to celebrate the 
festival of tiie god Oonanti^^ and invited the neighbouring cities to assist at 
it. There w’as a great concourse from all parts on that occasiou, particu- 
larly of the Sabines; when, on a sudden, the Romans, at a signal given, 
seissed, sword in baud, all the young women they could meet, and after- 
wards married them. This remarkable event is called the Rape of the 
Sabines. Enraged at this affront and injustice, the Sabines declared war 
against the Romans : which was put an end to, and peace concluded, by 
the mediation of the Sabine women living at Rome. A strict union was 
made between tlie Romans and Sabines, wlio became one and the same 
people ; and Tatins,' king of the Sabines, reigned jointly witli Romulus ; 
but dying soon after, Romulus reigned again alone. 

Fray observe, that the raiie of the Sabines was more an advantageous 
than a just measure ; yet tlio utility of it should not warrant its injus- 
tice; for we ought to endure every misfortune, even death, ratlier ^oi. 
bo guilty of an iryustice; and indeed this is the only one that can be 
imputed to the Romans for many suoooeding ages. An age, or century, 
means one hundred years. 

Rome’s growing power soon raised jealousy in her neighboms, so 
Unit Romulns was obliged to engage in several wars, from which be 
alwap came oft victorious ; hui as no began to behave himself tyran- 
nically at homo,’ and attacked the privileges of the senate, with a view 
of reigning with more he suddenly disappeared. The truth 

is, the senators killed him ; but, as they apprehended the indignation of 
the people, Proculus Julius, a senator of great repute, protested before 
the people, that Romulus had appeared to him as a god ; assuring him 
that he had been taken up to heaven, and placed among the deities ; and 
cesired that the Romans should w(»iihip him under the name of QuMr 
nm , which they accordingly did. 


*Aeeordins to PlaUrdi the god of ooobmL 
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lake notioey that the Boman Oovemment, nnder Bomnlns^ was a 
m&eedandj^MgOTernmeat, and the king so &r from being abaolnte, 
that the power was divided between him, the senate and the people, 
ranch the same as it is between our King, theHonso of Lords, and House 
of Ooramons ; so that Bomulua, attemptingso horrible a piece of injustice, 
as to violate the privile^ of the senate, and the liberties of the people, 
was deservedly punished, as all tyrants ought to be. Every man lias a 
natural right to liis liberty ; and whoever endeavours to ravish it from 
him deserves death more than the robber who attacks ns for money on 
|he highway. 

■ Bomulns directed the greatest part of his laws and regulations to war; 
and formed them with tlie view of rendering his subjects a warlike peo- 
ple, as indeed they were, above all otlier. Yet it likewise proved fortun- 
ate foi Borne, that his sucoeraor, Kama Pompilius, was a prince of a 
pacific disposition, who applied himself to tixe establishing good order 
in the city, and enacting laws for the encouragement of virtue and 
religion. 

After tlie death of Bomulns, there was a yearns interregnum. An 
Interregnum is the interval between the death of oho king and the elec- 
tion of another, wliioh can happen only in elective kingdom/^ for, in, 
hereditaiy^^uonarchies, the moment a king dies, his son, or his nearest 
relation, immediately^ ascends the throne. 

During the above interregnum^ the senators altematelv executed the 
Amotions of a s<iverelgn ; but the people soon became tired of that sort of 
government, and demanded a king. The choice was difficult : os the 
Sabines on one side, and the Bomans on the other, wore desirous of a 
king being chosen from among themselves. Ilowevei^ there happened, 




man in great reputation for his probity and justice, called Numa Pom- 
who led a retired life, eiduying tho sweets of repose, in a country 
solitude. It was unaniraouslv agreed to choose him king, and ambassa- 
dors were dispatched to noti^ to him liis election ; but he, far from 
being dazzlpd by so sudden and unexpected an elevation, refused the 
offer, mid conld scarce be prevailed on to accept it, by the repeated 
enfreaties of the Bomans, and of his nearest relations ; proving himself 
the more worthy of that high dignity, as he the less souglit it. Bemork, 
from that example of Kama Pompilius, how virtue forces her way, ana 
shines through the obscurity of a retired life ; and that sooner or later 
it is always rewarded. 

Kama, being now seated on the throne, applied himself to soften th« 
manners of tlie Bomans, and to inspire them with the love of peace, bj 
exeroising them in religious duties. He built a temple in honour or 
the god Janus, which was to be a public mark of war and peace, bv 
keeping it open in time of war, and shut in time of peac& It remained 
closed during his wliolo long reign ; but from that tim^ down to tfi< 
reign of Augustus Oresor, it was shut but twice ; onoe at the end of the 
first Punic war, and the second time, in the reign of Aagustns, after the 
fight of Actinm, where he vanquished Hark Anthony. The god Janne 
U always represented with two faces, one looking on the time past, and 
the other on the future; for which reason yon will often -find him, in 
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the Latin poets, called Janm tvao-ftonted Janus, Bat, to 

return to Nntna; he pretended to have secret conferences vrith the 
nymph Egeiia, the hotter to prepare the people (who are ever fond of 
what is marvellons) to receive his laws and ordinances as divine inspi- 
rations. In short, ho inspired his suHects with the love of industry, 
frugality, and even of poverty. He (lied, universally regretted by his 
po^lo, after a reign of forty-tJirco years. 

Wo may venture to say, that Borne was indebted for all her grandeur 
to these two kings, Romulus and Hnma, who laid the foundations of it. 
Bomulus took pains to form the Romans to war; Nnma to peace and 
justice. Had it not been for Numo, they would have continued fierce 
and uncivilized; had it not been for Romulus, they would perhaps 
have fallen into indolence and ol}scunty; but it was the happy union 
of religious, civil, and military virtues, &at rendered them masters of 
the world. 

Tillius Ilostilius was elected king, immediately after the death of 
Nuiua Poinpilius. Tiiis pi j nee }>ad os great talonia for war, as his pre- 
decessor had for pence, and he t^oon fouud an opportunity to exercise 
tlieui ; fiw the city of Alba, fdr< i-dy jealous of -the power of Rome, 

’ sought a pretext of coming to a rupture with her. War, in fact, was 
declared on both sidi's, and the two armies were ready to engage, when 
an Alban pro]) 03 ed, in order to spare so great an effusion of blood, that 
a certain iminber of warriors should bo chosen out of each army, on 
whose victory the fortune of both nations should depend. 

Tullus IlOMtilius accepted the proposal, and there happening to be in 
the Alban army, tliroe brothers, named Onriatii ; and in the Roman 
array, three brothers, called Uoratii; who were all much of the same 
age and strength ; tliey were pitched opon for the champions, and joy- 
tully accepted a choice which reflected so much hononr on them. 
Tlicn, advancing in presence of both armies, the signal for combat was 
given. Two of tljy iloratii were soon killed by the Cnriatii, who were 
themselves ah three wounded. The third of tlie Uoratii remained yet 
unhurt ; but, not oa])nt)]o of encountering the three Gurintii all together, 
what ho wanted in strength he supplied by stratagem. ^ He pretended 
to run away, and having gained some ground, lookM baeJk, and saw the 
three Guriatii pursuing him at some distance from each other, hasten- 
ing with as much speed os tiieir wounds permitted ttiem; he then 
returning, killed all three, one after another. 

The Romans received him joyfully in their camp ; but his sister, who 
was promised in marriage to one of the Guriatii, meeting him, poured 
forth a deluge of tears, reproaohinu him with the deatli of her lover; 
whereupon tlie young conqueror, transported with rage, plunged his 
Bword into her bosom. Justice condemned him to death; but having 
appefded to the people, he received his pardon, in oonsideration of the 
service he had rendered to his country. 

Tullns Uostilins reigned thirty-two years, and conducted other wars 
against the Sabines and Latins. He was a prince possessed of great 
qualities, but too much addicted to war. 
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LETTER XVin. 

Mmiay 

Dsab Boy: I send yon, here enclosed, your historical exercise for 
this week ; and thank you for correcting some faults I bad been guilty 
of in former papers. 1 shall be very glad to be taught bv you ; and i 
assure you, I would rather have you able to instruct me, tnan an^ otlier 
body in the world. I was very -well pleased with your objections to 
my calling the brotliers, tliat tuught for the Romans and the Albans, 
the JSoratii and the Ouriatii^ for which I can giro yon no better reason 
than usage and custom, which determine all languages. As to ancient 
proper names, them is no settled mie, and we must be (pided by 
custom : for example, wc say Ovid and Virgil, and nut Ovidins and 
Virmlius, as tliey aro in,Latin ; but then we say Augustus Coosar, as in 
the Latin, and not Au^st Gffisor, which would be the true English, 

We say Scipio AfHcanus, as in Latin, and not Bcipio the African. 
We say Tacitus, and not Tacit : so that,, in short, custom is tlto only 
rule to be observed in this case. But, wherever cn^m and usage will 
allow it, I would rather choose not to alter the ancient proper names. 
They have more dignity, I think, in their own, than in our language. 
The Erench change most of the ancient proper names, and give them a 
French termination nr ending, which sometimes sounds even ridiculous : 
ss, for instance, they call the Emperor Titus, TiU ; and tho historian 
Titus Livius, whom we commonly call in English Dvy, they call Tite 
Live, I am very glad you 8t:trtea tliis oldcctioa ; for tlie only way to 
get knowledge is to inquire and object. Pray remember to ask ques- 
tions, and to make your objections, whenever you do not understand, 
or have any doubts abopt anything. 


LETTER XIX. 

Soon after the death of Tullus Hostilius, tlie people placed upon the 
throne Ancus Marcias, grandson to Numa Pompilius. Ilis fimt ctire 
was to re-esiablidh divine^ worship, wliich had been somewhat neglected 
during the warlike reign of his pr^ecessor. He engaged in some wars, 
against his will, and always came off with advantage. Ho enlarged the 
city ; and died after a reign of twenty-four years ; a prince not intb- 
xior, whether in peace or war, to any of his predecessors. 

One Lucumon, a Greek by birth, who had established himself at Rome 
in the reign of Anoys Maroins, w^ .chosen king in his place, and took 
the name of Tarquin. He adilod a hundred senators to the former num- 
ber; carried on, with success, several wara against the neighbouring 
states ; and enlarged, beautified and strengthened the oi^. He made 
the aqueducts and common sewers, built the drocs, and laid the tbunda- 
tion of ^e oapitol ; the circus was a celebrated place at Rome, set apart 
for chariot-races, and other games. 

Tarqnin had destined for his successor Servius Tullius, one who. Lav- . 
•ingbeen taken prisoner of war, was conseauently a dave; which tlic 
sons of Ancus Marcias, now grown up, highly resenting, caused Tarqnir. 
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to be assassinated, in tlio 1iiirty<eigbth year of his reign ; but fho crimi- 
nal deed of the sons of Anciis Marciua was attended with no snccesa,; 
for tlie people elected Servins Tiillins king, without asking the concur- 
rence of tbo senate. This prince was engaged in Tarions wars, which 
lie happily concluded, lie divided tlie people into nineteen tribes: 
established the Cen»m, or general survey or the citizens; and introdnoea 
tne custom of giving liberty to slaves, called otlierwise fnanumi$iion, 
Sdrrius intended to abdicate tlie crown, and form a perfect republic at 
Itome, when he was assassinated by his son-in law, Tarquin the Proud* 
lie reigned forty-tour years, and was, without dispute, the best of all the 
kings of Xiome. 

Tarquin having ascended the throne, invited to royalty neither by 
the people nor senate, his conduct was suitable to snch a boginnipg, 
and caused him to be surnainod the Proud. lie overturned the wise 
establishments of tl.e kings, his predecessors, trampled upon the rights 
of the people, and governed as an arbitrary and despotic prince. He 
built a magnificent temple to Jupiter, called the Capitol, because, in 
digging its foundation, tlie head f a man had been found there, which 
in i^tin is called Caput : the Capitol was the most cdobrated edifice in 
Romo. 

Tlie granny of Tarquin was already luoome odious and insupportable 
to the Romans ; when an atrocious act of bis sou Sextus administered to 
them an opiwrtunity of asserting their liberty. Tliis Sextus, falling in 
love with Lucrotio, wife to Oollatinus, who would not consent to his 
desires, ravished nor.. The lady discovered the whole matter to her 
husband, and to Brutus, and then stabbed herself ; having first made 
them promise to revenge the outrage done to her honour. Whereupon 
they raised the peo[de ; and Tarquin, with all his family, was expelled 
by a solemn decree, after having reigned twenty-five years. Such is 
the fate that tyrants deserve, and all tliose, who, in doing evil, and 
oppressing mankind, abuse that power which’ IVovidence has given. 

In the reign of Tarquin, the books of the Sibyls were brought to Rome, 
and ever after preserved and consulted as oracles. 

Tarquin, after bis expulsion, made several attempts to reinstate himself, 
and raised some wars (gainst the Romans. Ho engaged Porsenna. king 
of H6tmria, to esnumfc his interest, and make war upon them, in order to 
ills restoration. Porsenna marched against the Romans, and defeated 
rheir forces, and most probably would have taken tlieir city, had it not 
been for the extraordinary conrago of Iluratius Codes, who done defer- 
ded the pass of abridge agdnst the whole Tuscan army. Pt rsenna, struck 
with admiration and awe of so many prodigies of valonr as he remarked 
every day in tlie Romans, thought proper to make peace with them and 
draw off his army. 

^ They had many other wars with their neighbours, which I omit mention- 
ing, as my purpose is to dwell only upon the most important evencs. Such 
is the following one, which happened about sixteen years after the estab- 
lishing of oonsnls. The people were loaded with debts, and refiised to 
enlist themselves in military service, unless those debts were caoodlled. 
This was a very pressing and critical oon^nctnre; but the senate 
found an expedient, which w&s to create a Dictator, with a power so 
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absolute as to be, above all law ; which, however, was to last but a short 
time. Titus Largins was the personam named for the purpose ; who, hav- 
ing appeased the tumult, and restored tranquillity, laid his high employ, 
meat. 

The Romans had often, in succee^ng times, and on pressing 
occasions, recourse to this expedient. It is remarkable, that though that 
oftioewas invested with an absolute and despotic power not one dic- 
tator abased it for upwards of an hnndred years. 


‘ . LETTER XX. 

TVe &V& now come to an important epoeka of the Roman history; 

mean the establishment of a free government. 

Royalty being banished Rome, it was resolved to create, instead of a 
^ing, two oonsnls, whoso anthorlty should be annual ; or in other words, 
was to last no longer than one yetir. Tlio right of eleo^ng the consuls 
was left to the people: but they could choose them only from among the 
patricians , that is from among men of the flrst nink. Tho two consuls 
were jointly invested with toe same power tho kings had before, with 
this essential ditforence, that their power ended with tho year; and at 
the expiration vif that terra, they were obli^d Ut give an account of 
their regency to the people ; a sure means to prevent the abuse of it. They 
were called consuls, from the Latin verb eomulerey to counsel ; which 
intimated their being counsellors to tho republic. 

The first consuls elected wore L. Junius Brutus, and P. Oollatinus, Lu- 
cretia’s husband. The consuls held the same badges of dignity os the kings, 
excepting the crown and sceptre. They Iwl tho i)urpl0 robe, and the 
ourule chair, being a chair of ivory, set upon wheels. The consuls, sen- 
ate, and people, took a solemn oath, never to rccal Tarquin, or suffer a 
king in Rome. 

^ Take notice of the form of tho Roman Government. Tlie power was 
divided between tho consuls, senate, and people ; each had their rights and 
privileges ; and, from the time of tliat wise eshiblishment, Rome exalted 
herself, with a rapid progress, to such a high p<*int of i>erfection and 
excellency, as is scarce to be conceived. 

Remember, that the monarchical government lasted two huudrod and 
forty-four years. 


LETIER XXI. 

The patricians, however, treated the people ungenerously, and abused 
the power which their rank aud riches gave them. They torew into 
prison snch of the plebeians as owed them money, and loaded them 
with irons. These harsh ineosares caused so great a discontent, tha* 
the people in a body abandoned Rome, and retired to a rising ground, 
three miles distant from the city, callvd Sacer. Such a generu 

defection alarmed tho senate and patricians ; who sent a deputation to 
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persuade them to return, but to no purpose. At length some of the 
wisest and most moderate of the senators were sent on tbat bnsinesa 
with full powers to conclude a peace on the best conditions thev could 
obtain. Agrippa, who spoke in behalf of the senate, finished his dis- 
course with a fable, which made a great impression on the minds of the 
people. “Formerly,” said he, “the members of the human body, 
enraged that they should labour for the stomach, while that, remaining 
idle and indolent, quietly enjoyed those pleasui*e8 which were prepared 
for it, agreed to do nothing : But, iuteumng to reduce the stomach by 
famine, they found that all the members grew weak, and the whole 
body fell into an extreme inanition.” 

Thus lie compared tlte intestine division of the parts of the Imman 
body, with the d.i^ision that separated the people from the senate. 
This application pleased thein so much, that a reconciliation was efiected 
on certain conditions ; the pi‘inci{>al of which was, that tlie people 
should choose among tliemselct i five new magistrates, who were called 
TrUiunea qf the people. They were chosen every year, and notliing 
could be done without their consent. If a motion was made for pre- 
ferring auy law, and the tribunes of the people opposed it, the law 
could not pass ; and they were not even obliged to allege any reason for 
their opposition ; their merely pronouncing Veto wos enough ; which 
signifies Iforhid. Take proper notice of tliis interesting epooha of the 
Bomau history, this important alteration in the form of government, 
that secured, tor some ages, the rights and privileges of the people, 
which the ^eat are but too apt to infringe. This alteration liappeued in 
the year of Home 261 : twenty-one years after the expulsion of kings, 
and the establishment of consuls. 

Besides the tribunes, the people obtained two other new annual 
magistrates, called EdiUa^ who were subject to the authority of the 
tribunes, administered, justice under them, took cai’e of the' building 
and reparation of temples and other public structures, and inspected 
provisions of ail kinds. 

Bemeinber who were the principal magistrates of Borne. First, the 
Consuls, whoso office was aimual, and who, between than, had tlie 
power of kings ; nest, the Dictator, created on extraordinary emergen- 
cies, and whose office usually lasted hut six months. 

The tribunes of the people were annual magistrates, who acted as 
goardiaus of the rights of the commons, and protected them Itom the 
0 ])pres.sion of the patricians. With regard to the Edilcs, I have already 
mentioned their functions. 

Some years After, tiwo other new magistrates were created, called 
Censors. Tliis office, at first, was to contiuno five years ; but it was 
soon confined to a > ear and a half. The authority of the censors was 
very great: their duty was the survey of tlie people, the laying on of 
taxes, and the censure of manners. They were eippowered to expel 
auy person from the senate whom tb^ deemed unworthy of tbat 
assembly; and degrade a Boman knight by depriving him of his 
horse. 

Not very long after, two Frsators were instituted. These mf^stratoe 
were the chief oflicera of justice, snd decided all law-suits. Here you 
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havo the list of the great magistrates of the Roman eommonwealth, 
aooording to their order and institution. 

The Consuls. The Edilea. 

The Dictator. The Censors. 

The Tribunes of the People, The Prmtors. 


LETTER XXII. 

( 

In the year of the dtj 800, the Romans had no ^vritten or fixed 
statutes, insomuch that the consuls and senators, who were appoiUted 
Judges, were absolute arbiters of the fate of the citizens. The people, 
tiierefore, demanded that, instead of such arbitrary decisions, .certain 
stated laws should be enacted, as directions for tlie a<hainistration of 
public afiUirs, aud also with regard to private litigations. Whereuiion 
the senators sent ambassadors to Athens in Greece, to study the laws of 
that country, and U) collect. such as they should find iuoi>t suitable to 
the republic. When the ambassadors returned, ten persons (who were 
stvled Decemviri) were elected for the institution of these new laws. 
They were invested with absolute power tor a whole year; during 
which time all other magistracies were suspended. TJie decemviri 
caused their laws to be engraved on brazen tallies ; which ever alter 
were called the Laws of the Ten Tables.* These were placed in the 
most couspicnons part of the princi’^al square in the city. When the 
term of the decemviri was expired, they refused to lay down their 
power; but imuntained it by force, and bec.aino the tyrants of the 
republic. This caused great tumults; however, they were at length 
constrained to yield ; and Romo returned to its ancient form of govern- 
leut. 

About the year of Rome 8Co, the Gauls (that is to say, the French) 
enterecl Italy, and marched towards Rome with an army of above sixty 
thousand men. The Romans levied in hii'^te an army of forty-thousand 
men, and sent it to encounter them. The two armies came to' an 
engagement, in which the Romans received a total deteat. On the 
srrival of this had news, all who had remained at Rome fled into the 
Oapitol, or oitadel, and tliere fortified themselves, as well as the sliort- 
ness of time would jwnnit. Three days after, Breunus, general of the 
. GoCuls, advanced to Rome with his army, and found tJie city abandoned; 
whereupon he laid siege to the Oapitol, which was defended with incre- 
dible bravery. One night when the Gauls deteruiiued to surprise, the 
Oapitol, and had aiinbed up to tlie very rampnrt<4, without being per- 
ceived, M. Maulins, awakenedby the cackling of geese, alarmed the gar- 
rison, and saved the Capitol. As the same time Camillus, an illustrious 
Roman, who some time before had been banished from the city, having 
had information of the danger to which his country was cxiiosed, 
eame npon tlie Gauls in the rear, with as many troops as he could mus- 
ter np about the country, and gave them a total overthrow. Admire 

* Mm noersUy eaUed the Lswe of Uie Twelre Tablet two bavlog been added iIbc* to 
Ibf er'clo^ ten. 
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in Camillas, this fine example, this greatuoss of soul : he who, haring 
been aujustly banished, forgetful of the wrongs ho had received, and 
actuated by the love of his Gountiy, more than tie desire of revenge, 
comes to save those who sought his ruin. 

LETTEE XXIII. 

Bath, Jfare^aS, 1789. 

Mt dkak Child : I have received a letter fi*om Mr. Mi^ittaire, iu wliich 
he gives a very good accoui^i of you ; and assures mo that you improve iu 
leiirning ; upon wliicli I immediately bought something very pretty, to 
bring you from lieiicc. Consider now whether • you ought not to 
love mV. Maittiiire, and do everything in your power to please him. He 
tells me, you arc going to begin again wbat yon have already learned ; you 
ought to be very attentive and not repeat yonr lessons like a parrot, 
without knowing what they neon. 

In my last I told you, that, in order to bo a perfectly virtuous man, Jnst- 
tice was not sudicieiit ; for tljat geuero.'vity ^nd greatness of soul implied 
much more. You will understand thi? better by examples : here are 
some. 

Alexander tlie Great, king of M.'iccdonia, having conquered Darius, 
king of Persia, took an infinite number of prisoners ; and, among others 
the wife and ini>ther of Darias. Now, according to the laws of war, ho 
might with justice have made slaves of them ; but lie had too much 
greatness of soul to make a bad use of his victory ; he therefore treated 
wem as tpieeus, and shewed them tlie same attentions and respect, os 
if he had been their subject; which Darius hearing of, said that Alex* 
ouder deserved to be victorious, and was alone worthy to reign in his 
stead. Observe by this, how virtue and greatness of soul, compel oven 
cuemies to bestow praises. 

Julius Cuasar, too, the first emperor of tlie Homans, was in eminent 
degree possessed of huiuanity, and this greatness of soul. After having 
vanquished I*oinf»ey the Great at the battle of Pharsalia, he pardoned 
those, whom, according to the laws of war, he might have put to death; 
and not only gave tliem their lives, but also restored them their for- 
tunes, and their honours. Upon which Cicero, in one of libs orations, 
makes this beautiful remark, speaking to Julius Osesar \ .Nihilenim puU^t 
fortuna tuamajvs^ quam ut poanB^aatnaturaUtamelha^quamut lit, 
eonneroare quampiu.rimo% : whic|i means, ** Fortune coula not do more . 
for you, than give you the power of saving so many (KJople: nor nature 
serve you better, than iu giving you the will to do it." You see by 
that, what glory and praise are gained by doing good ; besides the pleasure 
which is felt inwardly, and exceeds all others. 

Adieu I I shall conclude this letter, as Cicero often does his; 
t heru talere : that is to say, I order you to be in good health. 

LETTEB XXIV. 

Bats. Apra 9, 1789. 

Mt DBAS Child : I received your letter, with which I am extremely 
pleased ; it is very well wi-itten, though without lines. In the manner 
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that yob improve, yon soon will know more than many boys that are 
two or three years older ^on yourself: by that means you will aoqnirs 
great reputation, and be esteemed by people of merit. 

At present, let ns continue to demio the character of a man of probity, 
To su^ a one nothing is more essential than always to speak truth, and 
to be strictly observant of his promise. On the other hand, nothing is 
more infamous and dishonourable than to tell lies and break obr word. 

Daring a war between the Eomans and Carthaginians, Attilius Begu* 
las, the Itoman general, was defeated, and taken prisoner by the Oartli* 
aginians. Notwithstandind their victory, they were desirous of making 
peace with the Romans. ]m order to obt^n it they permitted Begulns 
to go to Borne, on condition that he pled^l his woi-d to return to 
Oaithfige ; not doubting that, to obtain his liberty, he would persuade 
the Romans to make peace. But that generous Boman scorned even 
liberty, when purchased to the detriment of his country. So tiiat, far 
from persuading the Romans to make i^cacc, he told them they ouglit to 
continue the war ; for the Oortiiaginians were not in a situation to sup- 
port it. After this he pr^ared to return to Carthago, according to the 
promise he had mode. The Romans, particularly his relations and 
friends, advised him not to return ; because the Carthaginians, who were 
cruel, would most certainly put him to death. But rather tliau live with 
infamy by breaking his word, he preferred going to certain destruction ; 
and returned to Carthage, where they put him to death by throwing 
him into a tub filled with spikes. Such a death is far preferable to life 
purohosed by lies and infamy. 

A man of probity and hononr considers himself as interested in the 
wel&re of all mankind. To such a character it is that Terence, iu one 
of his comedies, attributes the saying, Homo mm, nihil humani a me 
alienum puto : which means, 1 am a man myself, and, as snoh, interested 
in whatever concerns roan. Indeed, I am of opinion, that it is impossi- 
ble to see any one unhappy witliout feeling for that person, ami 
endeavouring to help him ; a^ on the other hand, one is pleased to see 
people contented and happy. None but tlie most depraved souls can 
envy otlier people's happiness, or can rejoice at their misfortunes. — 
Adieu 1 Take cure to be equally distinguished by the virtues of the heart, 
aa by the advantages of the mind. 


LEITEB XXV.* 

BAra,Aprai6,im. 

Mt dkab Bo¥ ; I received yonr letter, and if yon go on to learn at this 
rate, you will soon puzzle me, iu Gr^k ospeoially ; however, I shall 
not be sorry to be outdone by you, and the sooner you are too hard for 
me the better. 1 think, for the future, I shall call yon little Polyglot, 
which is originally a Greek word, that signifies many tongues, or many 
iangnages. Mr, Maittaire writes me word tliat be intends to bring you 
acquainted with Horace, Virgil, Terence, and Martial, who are the most 
famous Latin poets; therefore I ttunk it may now be necessary to 
Infonn you a little, what poetry is, and the difference between poetry 
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and prose. Prose, you know already, is the language of common con- 
versation ; it is what yon, and every Ixmy speaks and writes. It requires 
no rhymes, nor no certain number of feet or syllables. But poetry is a 
more noble and sublime way of expressing one^ thoughts. For example, 
in prose, yon would say very properly, “ it is twelve of the block at 
noon,*’ to mark the middle of day; but this would be too plain and 
flat in poetry ; and yon would rather say, the chariot of the sun had 
already flnish^halr its course.” Inprose you would say, “the begin- 
ning of the morning, or the break ca day ;**’ but that would not do in 
verse ; and you must rather say, * Aurora spread her rosy mantle.” — 
Aurora, you know, is the goddess of the morning. This is what is 
called poetical diction. Latin and Greek verses have no rhymes, but 
consist of a certain nuipber of feet and syllables. The hexameter verses 
have six feet ; tlie pentameter have five feet. All French verses whatso- 
ever have rhymes. But English verses, some have rhymes, and some 
have none : ^ose that have no rhymes are called blank verses ; but 
though they have no rhymes, they have the same number of feet or syl- 
lables that verses in rhyme have. Ail our best English trageflies are 
writ in blank verso, of five*feot, or ten syllables, for a foot in English 
verse is two syllables. For example, the famous tragedy of Cato 
begins thns ; 

fhe dawn l« orereaat, the morning lowers, 

atid heaTUgin clotuLi brings on the dag. 

Here yon see each of tliese verses have five feet, or ten syllables, 
tliough they have no riiymes. English verses of five feet, are called 
long verae, or heroic verse, because heroic poems are writ in that verse. 
As Homer’s llias in Greek, and Virgil’s ^neis in Latin, are both writ- 
ten in long hexameter verses. Hero is enough of poetry for this time, 
if yon will but remembei' it; wo will have some more of it hereafter. — 
I shall see you next week in London, where 1 have veiw pretty things 
to give you, because 1 am sure you will deserve them. Adieu. 


LETTEE XXVI. 


IsLBWonni, Jblp S. 

1 am afraid, my dear child, that you think my letters too grave, for I 
know yon love to joke, and*in that you are right ; I too like cheerful- 
ness, and we shall often joke together. Sometimes, however, we mnst 
think seriously ; hut in ^neral one ought to be gay and livdy. 1 
would not wish sneh a jolly fellow as you should put up for a philoso- 
pher. When one is learning, one ought to apply, afterwards one should 
pl^ and divert one’s selfi 

In my last to you I wrote ooncemtng the politoaess of people of fash- 
ion, such as arc used to courts, the die^^t part of mankind. Their 
politeness is easy and natural ; and you must distinOTish it from the 
dvilities of inferior people, and rustics, which are amays constraining 
and troublesome. Those sort of people are fnll of ceremony, and over- 
whelm ns with* compliments. 
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For example, if yon dine with a person in an ordinary sph^ of life, 
instead of civilly offering to help yon, he will press yon to eat and drink 
whether yon will or not^ will heap things on your plate ; and to prove 
that you are welcome, he crams ^ou till you are ready to burst. 

A oonntry 'squire stifles yon with hearty embraces, and endeavouring 
to make you go before, throws you down. But a well-bred man shows 
a constant desire of pleasing, and takes care that his attentions for you 
be not troublesome. Few Eoglish are thoroughly polite ; either they 
are shame&oed or impudent; whereas most French people are eany 
and polite in their manners. And, as bv the better half yon are a little 
Frenchman, so I hope you will at least be polite. You will be the 
more distin^ished m a country whero politeness is not very common. 

I have already mentioned to you, that, if tliere should be any words 
in my letters which you do not understand, you are to desire your 
Mamma to explain them. 


LETTER XXVIf. 

TnnBioos, Jvly 15, 1T89. 

Dbab Bot : I thank you for your concern about my health ; which I 
would have mven you an account of sooner, but that writing does not 
agree with these waters. 1 am better since I have been here ; and shall 
therefore stay a montli longer. 

Signor Zamboni compliments me, through you, much more than t 
deserve; but pray do you take care to deserve what he says of you; 
and remember, that praise, when it is not deserved, is tlie severest satire 
and abuse ; and the most effectual way of exposing people’s vices and 
follies. This is a figure of speech called Irony ; which is saying directly 
the contrary of what you mean ; but yet it is not a lie, because you 
plainly show that you mean directly the contrary of what you say ; so 
that you deceive nobody. For example, if any one were to compliment a 
notorious knave for his singular honesty and prebity, and an eminent 
fool for his wit and parts, the irony is plain, and everybody would 
discover the satire. Or, suppose tliat 1 were to commend you for your 
great attention to your book, and for your retaining and remembering 
what you once learned ; would not you plainly perceive the irony, and 
see that I laughed at you? Therefore, whenever you are commended 
for any thing, consider fairly with yourself, whether you deserve it or 
not, and if vou do not deserve it, remember that you are only abused 
and laughed at; and endeavour to deserve better for the future, and to 
prevent the irony. 

Make my compliments to Mr. Maittaire, and return him my thanks 
for his letter. He tells me. that you are again to go over your Latin and 
Grade grammar: so that, when 1 return, 1 expect to find you very per* 
feet in It; but if I do not, 1 shall compUment you upon your applica- 
tion and memory. Adieu. 
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LETTEB XXVin. 

luJwcM, n. 

Mt drab Child : We shall now, if yon please, enter upon the sahjod! 
of geography, and give you a general idea of that sciei^ whicdi 
extremely ns^ul and neoeasai^, as it teaches ns the situation of towns 
and countries, which are oontiunally mentioned, and of which we 
by no means be ignorant. Yon already know that the world is diride*! 
into four parts, which are Europe, Asi^ Africa, and America. We wiJ' 
begin with Europe, because it contains the countries and kingdonj 
most froiiuently spoken of : such are, Sweden, Denmark, and Bussia, 
towards the iic.th : Spun, Portugal, Italy and Turkey in Europ^ to 
tlie soiTtli : and in the middle, England, France, Germany, and the Uni- 
ted Provinces. 

The knowledge of these things tends to cultivate and to form your 
mind ; but tlio most important business is to form your heart, that is, 
to make you an honest man. As c'uch, you will abhor injustice, lies, 
pride, an<l avarice. If a person, tli> ugh possessed of tlie finest under- 
standing and greatest knowledge, should be a liar, cruel, proud and 
covetous, he wiU be hated and det^ted by every human creature, and 
shunned like a wild beast. With respect to covetousness, I yesterday 
read in Ovid’s Metamorphoses u pretty story on that subject. 

A king named Midas, entreated the ^d Bacchus that every tiling ho 
touched might turn into gold. Bacchus granted the request, so that 
whatever he touched was immediately transformed into gold. At first 
Midas was highly pleased with his riches, but soon found cause to repent, 
for he was very near dying of hunger. When he wanted to eat or drink, 
every tiling instantly turned into gold. lie then perceived the folly of 
being so avaricious, and prayed to Bacchus to take back that gin of 
whi^ he had been so desirous. The god, out of his goodness, rdieved 
him, and Midas ate and drunk as before. 

The moral of this fable teaches us, that covetous people heap up 
riches without any view of making use of them : that they often refhse 
themselves the necessaries of life, and oven die of hunger in the midst 
of their gold and riches. 

You will find this story in the beginning of th*) Seventh b' ok of 
Metamorphoses. 

Adieu, my dear boy. 


liETTER 2CXIX. 

Xsuiwom, JtOif. 

Mt dear Bot : In my last, I gave you an example, taken from Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, of the ntal efiects of avarice. I now send you another, 
which is likewise in tlie Metamorphoses. It is the history of Hippo^ 
menes and AtaJanta. Atalautu was a princess of extraordinary beauty, 
coasequeutly she had many lovers ; .but as slie surpassed eveiy body in 
swiftness, she gave out that she would marry no man but such as could 
outrun her. Many suitors presented themselves; she overcame them 
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all, and oansed them to be pnt to death. Hippomenes, son of Hars, waa 
not however, disoonraged. He accepted the challenge, ran with her, 
and she would have snipassed him, had not Venus made him a present 
of three golden apples irom the garden of the Hesperides, which he 
threw, in her way. Atalanta, deialed with the splendour of the apples, 
stopp^ to gather them up ; which means Hippomenes, who contiu* 
ued running, won the race, ^e, therefore, was obliged to accept of him 
for a husband ; but, eager to consummate their 'mwiiage, they lay 
together in the temple of Oybele, mother of the gods. That goddess, 
indignant at the affront, changed Hippomenes into a lion, and Atalanta 
into a lioness. &o you see how the love of gold brought misfortune 
upon Atalanta. She, who had been insensible to the accomplishments 
and beauty of her other lovers, could not withstand the temptation of 
gold. 

When yon rood my letters, I hope you pay attention as well to the 
spelling as you do to the histories. You must likewise take notice of 
the manner in which thev are written : which opght to be easy and 
natural, not strained and florid. For instance, when you are about 
sending a billet d4iux^ or love-letter, to Miss Pinkerton, you must only 
think of what you would say to her if you were botli together, and tiien 
write it ; that renders the style easy and natural ; though some people 
'tnagine the wording of a letter to be a great undertaking, and think 
they must write abundantly better than ibev talk, which is nbt at aU 
necessary. Farewell I Y« ■* are a very good boy, and you learn exceed- 
ingly welL 


LETTER XXX. 

Wedimiaff. 

Txas Bot: I have lately met with some passages which shew the ' 
opinion the ancients hod of learning, and how necessary they tiiouglit 
it. As I know you think it so tod, and are resolved to learn well, I 
thought yon would be pleased with seeing those passages, whidi I hero 
send you in the «*riginai Latin. 

• Pater familios quaasivit ab Aristippo, quid oommodi oonsequntnrus 
e.-set filius suns si eun* literis institui ouraret? Si nullum alium frucium 
percipict ^respondit ille) huuc certd quod in theatre non sedebit lapis 
super lapidem. Tunc erant theatri sedilia mannorea. Hoc response 
innuebat vir prudens, eos qar>ram iugeuium excultum non fuisset, lapi- 
dntn 'similes pOsse videri, 

* A father of a family asked Aristippus, what advantage his sod 
wC'Uld reap should he bring him np to learning ? If no other advantage 
(answered Aristippus) he will certainly have that of sitting in the 
theatre nut as a stone upon a stone; At that time the seats in the the- 
atre were of marble. By this answer, that judicious man hinted, that 
persons whose understandings were leA imimproved, might be consid- 
ered as stones* 

Thns yon see, that Aristippus looked upon an ignorant man as little 
better than the stone he sat upon. Diogenes coundered an i^oraut 
follow as a beasts and not without reason. 
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SolsA ridebat Diogenes Sinot^nsja^ inertiam etincnriimMegarensiain, 
qnl liberos nallis bonis artibns instruebant, cnram vero pecorum diligen* 
tern habebant ; dicebat enim malle ee Megorensis alicidus esse arieteiR 
qnam filiuin. 

“DioMnes of Sinope, witJi a good deal of humour, used to ridicule 
the indtdeuco and neglect of the inhabitants of Megora, who bestowed 
no liberal education on their childr^, yet took pakioular care of their 
cattle ; for, said he, I had much rather be a rain belonging to a man 
of Me^^ra than his son.” 

Oicero, speaking of leamii^, says, that one should have it, were it 
only for one’s own pleasure, independent of all the otlier advantages of 
it. 

, Si non tantus frnctns perciperetur ex liberalium artium studiis, quoc- 
tuin percipi constat, scd ex his delectatio sola pcteretur ; tameii hieo 
animi remissio judicanda esset libero hoininc digriissima. Nam castera' 
neqne ieniporum sunt, noqne mtatum, neque locorum: at hmc studia 
adolescentiam aliiut senectutom obleotant, secnndas res ornant, adversis 
perfugium ac solatium priobent, dclectant domi, non iuipediunt foris, 
pernoctont nobiscnin, peregrinautur, nsticantar. 

” Though we did not reap such advantages from tlie study of letters 
as wo manifestly do, and that in the acquirement of learning pleasure 
only were the object in pursuit ; yet that recreation of mind should bo 
darned very worthy of a libCrm man. Other amnsements are not 
always suitable to time and place; nor are they of all ages and condi- 
tions. These studies are nourishment to youth, pleasure to old age, an 
ornament to posterity, a refuge and comfort in adversity. They divert 
us at home, are of no hindrance abroad ; they pass the night with us, 
accompany un.when we travel, attend upon us in our rural retreats. 

Seneca, to show the advantage and comfort of learning, says, 

Si tempus in studia oonteros, omne vitas tostidium effugeres, nec noc- 
tem fieri optabis taidio lucis; nec tibi gravis eris, nec aliis supervacuus. 

“ If you employ your time in study, vou will avoid every disgust in 
life. You will not wish for night, nor be weaiy of the day. You will 
be neither a burden to yourselt, nor nnweloorae to others.’^ 

Translate these Latin passages at your leisure ; and remember how* 
necessary these great men thought learning was, both for the use, the 
ornament, and me pleasure of ufe. 


* LETTER XZXI. 


Jii|g24.1780. 

Mr Djbar Bot : I was pleased with your asking me. the last rime I saw 

a why 1 hod left off writing ; for 1 looked upon it as a sign that you 
and minded my letters : If thi^ be the case, you shall hear Anih 
nse often enough ; and my letters may be of use, if >you will give atten- 
tion to them ; otherwise it is only giving myself trouble to no purpose; 
for it signifies notliing to read a min^ oncoj if one does not mind and 
rememMr it. It is a sure sign of a little mind to be doing one thii^, and 
at the same time to be either thinking of another, or jiot thinking oi 
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all. One ehnblct alwa^ think of wliat one is about ; when one is leani> 
ing, on^ should not think of play; and when one is at play, one should 
not think of one’s learning. Besides that, if you do not mind your 
book while yon are at it, it will be a double trouble to yon, for you must 
learn it all over again. 

One of the most important points of h'fe is decency; which is to do 
what is proper, and where it is proi>er; for many i^ngs are proper at 
one time, and in one place, that are extremely improper in another ; for 
example, it is very proper and decent that you should play some part of 
the day ; but you must feel that it would be very improper and inde« 
cent, if you were to dy your kite, or play at nine pins, while you are 
with Mr. Maittaire. It is very proper and decent to dance well ; hut 
then you must dance only at balls, and places of entertainment; for you 
would be reckoned a foul, if yon were to dance at church, or at a fune- 
ral. I hope, by tliese examples, you understand the meaning of the 
'VovCi Decency ; which in French is BiemkauM: iii Decorum ; 

and in Greek, Ilpen-ov. Oicero'says of it, Sic hoojlecomm^ ^uod elucei 
in v»7d, movet approbationem corum quihuseum eieitur, ordine at eon- 
etantiiLi et moderatioM dUtorum omninm atque faetorum : By which 
you see how necesaary decency is, to gain the approbation of mankind. 
And, as 1 aui sure yon desire to gain Mr. Maittaire’s approbation with- 
out which you will never have mine, 1 daresay you will mind and jopve 
attention to whatever he says to yon, and behave yourself seriously and 
decently, while you are with him ; afterwards play, run, and jump, as 
much as ever you please. 


LETTER XXXII. 

FHdof. 

Dbab Boy : I was very glad when Mr. Maittaire told mo, that you 
bad more attention now thou you used to have ; for it is the only way 
to reap any benefit b}^ what you learn. Witliout attentioD, it is impos- 
sible to remember, and without remembering, it is but time and labour 
lost to learn. I hope, too, that your attention is not only employed 
upon words, but upon tlie sense and meaning of those words ; that is, 
that wli^ you read, or get any thing by heart, you observe the thoughts 
and refioctions of the author, as well as his words. This attention will 
furnish you with materials, when yon come to compose and iuveut upon 
any subject yourself ; for example, when you read of anger, envy, hatred, 
love, pity, or any of tlie posisions, observe what the author says of them, 
and what good or ill oifoois Ite ascribes to them. Observe, too, the 
mreat difference between prose and verses in treating the same subjects. 
In verse, Uie figures are stronger and bolder, and the diction or expres' 
sions loftier or higher, than in prose : nay, the words in verso are sd* 
dom put in the same order as in prose. Verse is fall of metaphors 
similes, and epithets. Epithets Qmj the way) are ad|jectives, which 
mark some particular quality of the Ibiug or persoa to which tliey ar« 
added; as, for example, Pint the pious .dSiieas ; Piuc is the 

epithet: Foma yeiidoa^ Fame that lies : Mmdam is the epithet : lluJac 
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uKvc AxiXXevct Acliilles swift of foot ; Tlo3ac~uKvs is the epithet. Tliis is 
the seme in all languages; as, for instance, they say in ^enoh, Z'emit 

? 9,le et hlimej Vemourateugle ; in English, Pale, li^d envy, blind love : 

hese adjectives ore the epithets. Envy is ^ways represented by the 
poets as pale, inengre, and pining away at other people's, happiness. — 
Ovid says of Envy, 

Vixque tenet UenrinM, qaod nil IneiTmabUe eemlU 

Which means, that Envy can scarce help crying when she sees nothing 
to ciy at; that is, she ones when she sees others happy. Envy is cer* 
tainly one of the meanest and most tormenting of all passions, since there 
IS hardly any body tliat has not something for an envions man to envy : 
8o that he can never be happy, while he sees any body dse so. Adieu. 


LETTER XXXllI. 

lauwoBTB, &>ptem&ar 10, 17W 

Dsaic '6 ot : Since yon promise to give attention, and to mind what 
yon learn, I shall give myself the trouble of writing to yon again, and 
phall endeavour to instruct you in several thingi^ tl^at do not &11 nnder 
Mr. Maittaiis's province; and which, if .they did, he could teach you 
mneh better than I can. I neithor pretend nor propose to teach them 
you thoroughly ; yon are not yet of an age fit for it : I only mean to 
give yon a general notion, at present, of some things that you must learn 
more particularly hereafter, and that will then be the easier to you, for 
having had a general idea of them now. For example, to give yon some 
notion of History. 

History is an account of whatever has been done by any country in 
general, or by any number of people, or by any one man ; thus the Homan 
history is an account of what the Romans did as a nation; the history 
of Catiline’s conspiracy is an account of what was done by a porticnlar 
number of people ; and the history of Alexander the Groat, written by 
Qnintns Curtins, is tlie account of the life and actions of one single man. 
History is, in short, an account or relation of anything tliat has been 
done. 

Histoiy is divided into sacred and profim& ancient and modern 

Sacred history is the Bible, that is, the Old and New Testament. — 
The Old Testament is the history of the Jews, who were God’s chosen 
pe^^, and the New Testament is the history of Jesus Christ, tike Son 

Profane history is an account of the Heathen Gods, such as you read 
in Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and which you will know a great d^ more 
of when yon come to read Homer, Virgil, and Hie other ancient, 
poets. 

Ancient history is the account of all the kingdoms and countries in 
the world, down to the end of the Roman empire. 

Modem history is the account of the kingdoms and oonntries of the 
world, since the destruction of the Roman empire. 

The perfect knowledge of history is extremely necessary ; because, os 
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It infbrms ns of what was done by other people, In former ages, it 
instmcts ns what to do in the like cases. Besides, as it is the common 
suUeot of conversation, it is a shmne to be igDorant of it. 

Geography most necessarily accompany historv ; for it wonld not be 
enough to know wliat things were done formerly, bnt we mnst know 
where they were done; and geography, yon know, is the discription of 
the earth, and shews us the sitnatiou of towns, oonntiries, and rivers.-^ 
For example, geography shows that England is in the north of Europe, 
that London is the chief town of England, and that it is situated utoo 
tlie river Thames, in the oonntiv of Middlesex ; and the same of other 
towns and countries. Geography is likewise divided into ancient aud 
modern ; many conntries aud towns having now veiw different names 
from what they hod formerly ; and many towns, which mode a great 
figure in ancient times, being now utterly destr^'ed and not existing : aa 
th*- two famous towns of Troy in Asia, and Carthago in Africa : of 
bot! which thefe are not now the least remains. . 

Kt au this with attention, and then go to play with aa mnch atten- 
tion, and 60 farewell. 


LETTER XXXIV. 

XsLSWOBTn, SepUmAer 15, 1789. 

Dsab Bot : History must be accompanied with chronology as well 
as geography, or else one has bnt a very confused notion of it ; for it 
is not sufiicient to know what things have been done, which history 
teaches ns ; and where they have been done, which we learn by geography ; 
bnt one must know when they have been done, and that is the particular 
business of chronology. I will therefore give you a general notion of it. 

Chronology (in French la Chronclogie) fixes the dates of facts ; that is 
it informs us when such and such things were done ; reckoning from 
certain periods of time, win oh are called mras or epoclis; for example, 
in Europe, the two principal roras or epochs by w'hich we reckon, are 
from the creation of the world to tlie birth of Christ, which was four 
thousand years : and from the birth of Christ, to this time, which is one 
thousand seven hundred and thirty-nine years ; so that when one speaks 
of a thing that was done before tlie birth of Christ, one says, it was 
done in such a year of the world ; os for instance, Rome was founded in 
the three thousand two hundred tmd twenty-fifth year of the world 
which was about seven hundred and fifty years before the birth of Christ, 
And one says, tliat Charlemagne was made the first Emperor of Ger- 
many in the year eight hundred ; that is to say, eiglit hundred yean 
after the birth of Christ. So tliat you see, the two great periods, toraa, 
or epochs, from whence we date, eveiy thing, are the creation of the 
world, and the birth of Jesus Christ. 

There is another term in chrouoloire, called centuries, which is only 
used in reckoning after the birth of Christ. A century means one hun- 
dred years ; oonsequently there have been seventeen centuries since the 
DirthVf Christ, and we are now in the eighteentii century. When any 
body save, then, for example, that sudb a thing was done in the tenth 
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oentniy, they mcan after tlie year nine hundred, and befbr? the }*ear ozib 
thousand, al^r tlie birth uf Christ. When any body midces a mistake in 
chronolo^, and sa^’s, that a thing was done some years sooner, or some 
years later, than it really was, Uiat error is oalled an Anachronism. 
Chronology requires memory and attention; both i^hieh you can Itave if 
you please ; and 1 shall try them both, by asking you questions a^ut 
this letter, the next time 1 see yon. 


LETTER 2a:XV. 


nuwoBTB, Svtmber 17, 1788. 

Dear Boy : la my two last letters, I explained to you the meaning 
and use of history, geography, and chronoloi^, and shewed you the oon> 
neotion they had with one another; that is, Imw they were joined toge- 
ther, and depended each upon the other. We will now ecnsider liistory 
more particulury by itself. The most ancient histories of all are so mixed 
with fables, that is, with falsehoods ‘ind invention, that little credit is 
to be given to them. All the heatht'n gods and goddesses that you read 
of in the poofs were only men and women ; but os they had either found 
out some useful invention, or had done a great deal of good in the coun- 
tries where they livc<l, the people, who had a great veneration for them, 
made tliem gods and goddos<«es when they died, addressed their prayers, 
and raised altars to them. Thus Bacchus, the god of wine, was only the 
first man who invented the making of wine, which pleased tlie people so 
much, that they made a god of him ; and may be they were drunk when 
they made him so. So Ceres, the goddess of plenty, who is always repre- 
sented in pictures with wheat sheaves about her head, was only some 
good woman who invented ploughing and sowing, and raising corn ; and 
the people, who owed their bread to her, deided her, that is, made a god- 
dess of her. The case is the same of all the other ^agan gods and 
goddesses which yon read of in profane and fabulous history. 

The authentic, that is, the true ancient history, is divided into five 
remarkable periods or saras, of the five groat empires of tlie world. The 
first empire of the world was the Assyrian, which was destre^ed by tlio 
Modes. Tlie empire of tho Modes was overturned by the Persians ; and 
the empire of the Persians was demolished by the Macedonians, under 
iUexander the Great. The empire of Alexander the Great lasted no lon- 
ger than his life; for, at bis death, his generals divided the world among 
them, and went to war with one another; till at last the Roman empire 
arose, swallowed them all np, and Rome became the mistress of the 
world. Reinomber, then, that the five great empires that succeeded each 
other were these : 

1. The Assyrian Empire, first established. 

2. The Empire of tho Mraes. 

3. The Persian Empire. 

L The Macedonian Empire. 

9. Tho Roman Empire. 

Jf ever yon find a word that you do not nnderatand, either in my let- 
tan or any where else, I hope you remember to ask yocr Mamzua the 
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of !t» Here ere tmt three in this letter whioh yon «re likel} 
not to onderstand : these are, 

OosHBOifov, which is a noun snbstanti^ that signifies a Joining or 
tying together ; it comes from the verb to connect, which signifies to join. 

For example, one says of any two people tliat are intimate friends, • 
and mnoh tether, there is a great connection between them: or, they 
are mightily connected. One sa^’s so also of two things that nave are 
semblance, or a likeness to one another, there is a connection between 
them ; as for example, there is a great connection between poetry and 
painting, becanse they botli express natore, and a strong and lively iii.a> 
ginalion k necessary for both. 

Dxivt is a verb, which signifies to make a god ; it comps from the 
Latin word Deua^ God, and .fVo, I become. The Koman emperors were 
always deified after their death, though most of them were ratlier devils 
when alive. 

AoTHBimo, moans true; something that may be depended upon, Ga 
coming from good anthority. For example, one says, such a history i.. 
antiiwntio, snoh a piece of news is authentic ; that is, one may depend 
upon the truth of it. 

I have just now received your letter, which is very well written. 


LETTER XXXVI. 

ISLBiro«Ta. 

That politeness which I mentioned, my dear child, in my former let 
ters, jegards only your equals and your superiors. Thpro is also a cer* 
tain politenem due to your inferiors, of a different kind, tis true ; but wbo> 
ever is without it is without good nature. We do not need to compli- 
'ment those beneath us nor to talk of their doing us tlie honour, &c. but 
we ought to treat them vdth benevolence and mildness. We are all of the 
same species, and no distinction whatever is between us, except that 
which arises fiom fortune. For example, your footman and Lisetto would 
be your equals were they as rich as you. Being poor, they are obliged 
to serve you. Therefore, you must not add to tlieir misfortune by insult- 
ing or by ill treating them. If your situation is preferable to theirs, be 
thankfhl to ’God, without either despising them, or being vain of your 
better fortune. Ton must, .therefore, treat all your inferiors with affe- 
bility and good manners, and not speak to them in a surly tone^ nor 
with harsh expression, as if they were of a different species. A good 
heart never reminds people of their misfortune, but endeavoure to ahc’ 
viate, or, if possible, to make them fdiget it 
I an\ persuaded you will always act in that manner, otLerv/lae J 
dionld not love you ao much as I do. Adieu. 


LETTER XXX VII. 

fHaWOMS, If , tw. 

ICt im* OmiD: I am very well pleased witb your last letter. The 
writing waa vwy good, and the promise you twe exceedingly fine. 
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Ton mn*4 keep It, for an honest man never breaks his vrord. Yon 
engairo to retain tlie iiistmotione'vehioh I give yon. That is snffident, 
for thongh you do not properly comprehend them at present, age and 
reflection mH, in time, make yon understand them. 

• 'With i^pect to the contents of your letter, I brieve you have had 
proper assistance ; indeed, I do not as yet expect that you can write a 
letter without help. You ought, however, to tiy, for nothing is moie 
requisite than to write a good letter. Nothing in &ct is more easy. 
Host persona who write ill, do so because they aim at writing better 
than they can, by which means they acquire a formal and unnatural 
styles Whereas, to write well, we must write easily and patnrally. 
F.j'r instance, if you want to write a.)etter to me, yon should only oon« 
cider what you would say if you were with me, and then write it in 
plain terms, just as if yon were conversing. I will suppose, then, that 
you sit down to write to me unassisted, and I imagine your letter would 
prob- .bly he much in these words: 

My drab Papa : I have been at Hr. Maittaire^s this morning, whrro 
I have translated English into Latin and Latin into Englisli, and so 
well, that at the end of my exercise he has writ optime. I have like- 
wise repeated a Greek verb, aud pretty well. After this I ran home, 
like a little teild boy, and played till dinner-time. This became a serious 
task, for I ate like a wolf : and by that yon may judge that I am in 
very good health. Adieu. 

Well, sir, the above is a good letter, and yet very easily wratten, 
because it is exceedingly natural. Endeavour then sometimes to write 
to me of yourself, wimout minding either the beauty of the writing or 
the straightness of the lines. Take as little trouble as possible. 
that means yon will by degrees nse yonrself to write perfectly well, 
and with ease. Adieu. Come to me to-morrow at twelve, or, Friday 
morning at eight o^cloc^. 


LETTER XXXVIII. 

SsLBVom. 

Dsab Bot: As I shall 'come to town next Saturday, 1 would have 
ynn to oome to me on Sunday morning about ten o^olock ; and I would 
Save you likewise Mr. Maittaire, tiiat, if it be not tronblesome to 
him, 1 should bo extremely glad to see him at the same time. I would 
nave given him this trouble, but that it is uncertain when I can 
wait upon him in town: I do not doubt but he will give me a good 
account of you, for I think yon are now sensible of the advantages, the 
pleasure, and the necessity of learning well ; I think, too, you. have an 
ambition to excel in whatever you do, and therefore will apply yonrself. 
1 mnst also tell you, that you are now talked of as an emineU scholar 
for your age; and therefore yonr shame will bt> the greater, if yoa 
■should not answer the expectations people have of you. Adisn. 
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LETTEB XXXIX 

JfofiArjr. 

l>iAX Bot: It was a great pleasure to me, when Mr. Maittaire told 
ikeb yesterday, in your presence, that you begw to mind your learning, 
and to give more attention. If you continue to do so, you will dn! 
two gdyantaros in it : the one your own improvement, the other my 
kindness j which you must never o^ect, but when Mr. Maittaire tells 
me yon deserve it. Jhere is no doing anything well without applica- 
tion and industi^j^. Industry ^in Latin Indttstria^ and in Greek ayxivoia) 
is defined (that is, described) to he/re^ens exercitium ei^ea rem Aanas* 
tom, unde aliquie iTtduairiua dieitur, hoc est studwsuSf vigilant: This 
I expect so much fix>m you, that I do not doubt, in a little time, but 
that 1 shall hear yon called Philip tlie industrious, or, if you like it 
better in Greek, ayxivoos. Most of the ^eat men of antiquity 

had some epithet added to their names, describing some ]^)articula 
merit they had ; and why should not you endeavour to be distinguished 
by some honourable appellation? Parts and quickness, though '<'ery 
necessary, are not alone sufficient; attention and application must 
complete the business ; and both together will go a great way. 


Aeelplte ergo uvbnls, atqae h»e mea Sglte dteta. 


• Adieu. 


We were talkinjg yesterday of America, which I told von was first < 
discovered by Christopher Columbus, a Genoese, through the encourage- 
ment of Fordinando and Isabella king and queen of Spain, in 1491, 
that is, at the latter end of (lio uftcentli century; but 1 forgot to tell 
yon, that it took its name of America from one Yespucius Americus of 
Florence, who discovered South Americi^ in 1497. The Spaniardr 
b^an their conquests in America by the islands of St. Demin/o an: 
Cuba; and soon afterwards Ferdinondo Cortez, with a small army 
landed upon the continent, took Mexico, and beat Montezuma, the 
Indian emperor. This encouraged other nations to go and try wl'At 
they could get in this new-discovered world. The English have got 
there. New York, New England, Jamaica, Barbadoes, Carolina; Penn- 
sylvania, and Maryland, and some of the Leeward Islands. The Portu- 
guese have got the Brazils ; the Dutch, Curacoa and Surinam ; and the 
French, Moranico and new Franco. 


LETTER XL. 


.JlMMCey. 

Dbab Bot: I have lately mentioned chronology to you, thougli 
slightly ; but, as it is very necessa^ you should know something of it, 
I will repeat it now. a little more mlly, in order to give you a better 
notion of it. 

■ Chronology is the art of mea-Huring and distinguishing tifne, or the 
doctrine of epochas, which you know, arq particular and remarkable 
*>eriod8 of time. 
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The word chronology is compounded of the Greek words jWwof, whloh 
signifies and Aoyor. which si^ifies dUtoune. Chronology and geo* 
graphy are called the two eyes of history, because history can never be 
clear and well understood without them. History relates facts ; chro- 
nology tells us at what time, or when, tliose facts were done ; and g^- 
graphy shows us in what j^aoe or country they were done, 
Greeks measured their time by Olympiads, which was a space of four 
years, called in Greek OXv/zn-mf. This method of computation Ixad its 
rise from the Olympic Games, which were celebrated the beginning ot 
every fifth year, on the banks of the river Alphens, near Olympia, a city 
in Greece. The Greeks, for example, wonld say, that such a thing hap* 
pe:.ed in sneh a year of suoli an Olympiad ; as, for instance, that Alex- 
ander the Great did in the first year of the 114th Olympiad. The first 
^llyiupiad was 774 years before Christ ; so, oonseqnently, Christ was 
born in the first 3 ’ear of the 195th Olympiad. 

The period, or ajra, froii. whence the Romans reckoned their time, 
was from the building of Rome ; which they marked thus, ab u. o. that 
is, db Urhe eonditA. Thus, the ki ngs were expelled, and the consular 
government established, the 3t4th ;ib u. o. that is, of Rom^ 

All Europe now reckons from the great epocha of the birth of Jesus 
Christ, which was 1738 years ago; so that, when anybody asks, in what 
year did'such or such a thing happen, they mean, in what year since 
the birth of Ohrist. 

For example: Charlemaiu, in French Oharlemagno, was made 
emperor of the West in the year 800; that is, 800 years after the birth 
of Christ ; but, if we speak of any exent or historical fact that hai>- 
pened before that time, we then say, it happened so many years. before 
Ohrist. For instance, we say Romo was built 760 years before Ohrist. 

Tlie Turks date from tlieir Hegira, which w.^s the year of the ilight 
of their false prophet, Mahomet, from Mecca; and, os we say that such 
a thing was done in such a year of Christ; tlioy say, such a thing was 
dope in such a year of the Hegira. Their Hegira begins in the 622d year 
Christ, that is, above llOt) years ago. 

There are two great periods in Chronology, from which the nalaons 
of Europe date events. The first is the creation of the world ; the 
second, the birth of Jesus Clirist. 

Those events that happened before the birtli of Christ are drted from 
the creation of tiie world. Those events which have happened since 
the birth of Christ are dated from that time ; as the present year- 1789. 


For example : 

▲. M. 

Hoah’s fiood happened in the year of the world . • . . 166G 

Babylon was built by Semiramis, in the year . . • • 1800 

Moses was born in the year 2400 

Troy was taken by the Gh'eeks in the year , . . 2800 

Rome was founded by Romulus in the year • . « . 8226 

Alexander the Great comiuercd Persia . ' . . . • 8674 

Jesus Christ was born in the year of the world . . . 4000 


The meaning of a., m. at the top of these figures, is Anwt Mtndi^ the 
year of the world. 
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Vrom the hirtli of Ohriet, all Christians date the events that have 
happened since that time ; and that is called the ChrUtian ora. Some- 
times vm saj, that such a -thing liappeoed in such'a year of Christ, and 
sometimes we say in such a oentuiy\ Now, a centuiy is one hundred 
years from the birth of Christ ; so that at the end of every hundred 
years a new century begins: and we arc, consequently, now in the 
eighteenth century. 

For example, as to the Christian lera, or since the birth of Clirist, 
Mahomet, the false prophet of the Turks, who cstablisherl the Mahom- 
etan rcuigion, and writ the Alcoran, which is the Turkish book of 
religion, died in the seventh century, that is, in the year of 

Christ . . . : 683 

Oharlemain was crowned emperor in the last year of the eighth 

century, that is, in the year 600 

Here the old Roman empire ended. 

William the Oonq:;eror was crowned king of England in the elev- 
enth century, in the year 1066 

The Betbrmatiou, that is, the Protestant religion, begun by Martin 
Luther, in tlie sixteenth century, in the year " . . . 1630 

Onnpowdor invented by one Bortholdus, a German monk, in the 
fourteenth oentary, in the year . . > . . . . 1880 

Printing invented, at Ilaerlom in Holland, or at Strasbnrg, or at 
Meutz in Germany, in the fifteenth century, about the year 1440 

Adieu. 


LETTER XLI. 


Datb, Oetobw 8, ITSS. 

Mt rsAB Child: I am charmed with all your letters ; tliat which you 
wrr *e without help is very 'natural, consequently very good. Your 
Englisli translation is a very just one ; and as tor the Latin, considering 
how short a time you have been learning tljat language, I do not require 
it to be any better. In short, hitherto you have gone on as well as pos- 
sible; only continue. More i)articnlariy, I congratulate you on the 
M^eeuratimmi which Mr. Maittairo has added to your lust pertbriuances ; 
ana it is very flattering to be deserving of such commendations. 1 am 
sure that single word must- liave afibrded you more pleasure than two 
hours* play. Besides, how exceedingly satiafactory it is to have done 
ono*s duty in any respect I Nothing is so comfortable as a good consci- 
ence; that only can moke ns easy and hnp])y. Pray do you know what 
consdence is? It is what we feel w^hen we'liavc said or done anything. 
For instance, if I had ii\jured any person, or had told a lie, though I 
might not be found out yet i should feel myself guilty ; conscience 
would torment me, and I must be unbnpijy. Y’ou have certainly lead 
:n Ovid*s Metamorphoses, the fable of Prometheus, who stole fire from 
heaven to form man. Jupiter punished him, by chaining him to Mount 
Caucasus, and by sending a vulture that incessantly gnaws his liv er. Tliia 
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fable is an ingenious allegory, pointing out the perpetual torments of a 
bad conscience. ■ Prouie^eus had stol^ ; and the vulture that continu- 
ally gnaws his liver means his conscience, which continually reproaches 
him with that crime. This is called an allegory — when, to represent 
one tiling, we do it by means of another. Poets often make use of 
allegories. Adieu. 

Translate the following letter into French : 

Hr n£AU Papa : It is true yon do prmse me ; bnt it is- also tnie>tliat 
y<^u make me earn those praises, by obliging me to w;ork like a galley 
slave. No matter, glory cannot be too dearly purchased : such were 
the sentiments of Alexander the Great, and suim are those of Philip 
the Little. 

LETTER XLII. 

Bath, &ofo&«rlT, ine. 

Mt dear Ciiii.u : Indeed, I beln ve you are the first boy, to whem 
(nndor the age (if eight years) one has over ventured to mention tl.c 
figures of rhetoric, as I did in my liwt.* But I am of opinion, tl:at we 
cannot begin to think too young ; and that the art which teaches da 
how to persuade the mind, and touch the heart, must surely deserve 
the earliest attention. 

You cannot but be convinced, that a man who speaks and writes 
with elegance and grace, who makes choice of good words, and adorns 
and embellishes the subject upon which ho either speaks or writes, will 
persuado better, and succeed more eA.sily in obtaining what he wishes, 
than a man wJio docs not explain himself clearly, speaks his language 
ill, or make use of low and vulgar expressions, and who has neither 
grace or elegance in any thing tliat he says. Now it is by Rhetoric that 
the art of speaking elo(]uently is taught ; and, tliough 1 cannot think of 
grounding you in it as yet, I would wish, however, to give you an idea 
of it suitable to your age. 

The first thing you should attend to is, to speak whatever lonraage 
you do speak in its greatest purity^ and according to the rufes oi 
Grammar ; for we must never offend against grammar, nor make use 
of words which arc not really words. This is not all ; foe not to 
spook ill, is not sufficient ; ^we must speak well ; and the best method 
of attiuning to that is, to read the best authors with attention ; and to 
observe how {leoplo of fashion speak, and those who express themselves 
best; for shopkeepers, common people, footmen, and maid-servants, all 
speak ill. They make use of low and vulgar expressions, which people 
of rank never* use. In Numbers, tiiey Join the sin^lar and plural 
• together; in Genders, they confound masonliue with feminine; and in 
Tenses, they often take one for the other. In order to avoid ml these 
faults, we must read with care, observe the turn and expressions of the 
best authors, and not pass a word which we do not understand, or concern- 
ing which we have the least doubt, without exactly inquiring the meaning 

* Not to b« fouvd. 
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of it For example; when you read Ovid*a Hetamorphosos with Mr. 
Ma^n, yon should ask him the meaning of every word you do not 
know, and also, whether it is a word which may be made use of in 
prose as well as in verse ; for, as 1 formerly told you, the language of 
poetry is different from that which is proper for common discourse ; 
and a man would bo to blame, to make use of some words in {rose, 
whi<^ are very happi^ applied in poetry. In the same manner, when 
you read French with Mr. Pelnote, ask him the meaning of ev^ry word 
yon meet with, that is new to yon; and desire him to ^ve you ezan.- 
ples of the various ways in whiclt it may be used. All this requires 
only a little attention; and yet there is nothing more useful. It is said, 
that a man must be born a poet; but that he can nudco himself an 
orator. Naadtur Poata^ Jit Orator, Tins moons, that, to be a Poet, 
one must bo bom with a certain degree of stren^h and vivacity of 
mind; but tliat attention, reading and labour, are sufficient to form an 
orator. Adieu. 


LETTER XLni. 


Ika^,Oetobar 96, ir». 

Dbab Bov: Though Poetry differs' much from Oratory in many 
things, yet it makes use of the same figures in Rhetoric ; nay, it aliounus 
in metaphors, similes, and allegories ; and you may learn thu ^)urity of 
the language, and the oraauieuts of Sequence, as well by reading verse 
as prose. Poetical diction, that is, poetical language, is more sublime 
and lofty than prose, and t^es liberties which are not allowed in prose, 
and are called Poetical Licences. This difference between verse and 
prose you will easily observe, if you road tliein both with attoution. 
In verse, things are seldom said plainly and simnly, as one would say 
them in prose ; but they are described and eiubeliished : os, for example, 
what yon hear the watchman say often in tiireo words, a cloudy momr 
ing, is said thus in verse, in the tragedy of Cato : 

Th« dam it overoait, ths morstoK lowon. 

And bearl]/ In clonda bring* on the day. 

This is poetical diction, which would be improper in prose, though 
each word separately may be used in prose. 

I will give you here u very pretty copy of verses of Mr. Wallei:’s, 
which is extremely poetical and frill of images. It is to a loAy who 
played upon tlie Into. The lute, by the way, is an instrument with 
many strings, which are played upon by the fiiq^rs. 

8uoh moving sounds from sueb a eaisless touch ; 

Bo Uttlo she ooncorned, and <ro so much. 

trembling strli^ about her Bimen orowd. 

And teU Umlr Joy, tor OTory klMi, afoud. 

Small fore* there noeds to make them tremble so, 

* Touch'd fay that hand, who would not tremble too f 

Here Love takee stand, and, while she oharins the ear, 

■mi^ his qulTer on the ttsfnlng deer. 
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Kuilo 80 loAeni ond dlatfmi the mlndt 
That not one arrow oan reririanoo find. 

Thofl the fUr tgrrant celebrates the prise, 

And acts herswf the triumph of her efca 
Bo Nero ;nce, with harp In band, survcgr'd 
Hla flamlog Rome: and, as It burnt, he plajed 

Mind all the poetical beantiee of these verses. He supposes the 
s<.uuls of tlie strings, when she touches them, to be the expression of 
their Joj for kissing her fingers, Thmi, he comperes the trembling of 
the strings to the trembling of a lover, who is supposed to tremble with 
joy and awe, when touched by the person he loves. He represents 
Love (who, you know, is described as a little boy, with a bow, arrows, 
and a quiver,) os standing by her, and shooting his arrows at people's 
hearts, while her music softens and disarms them. Then he concludes 
with that fine simile of ^ero, a very cruel Boman Emperor, who set 
Borne on fire, and plaved on the harp all the while it was burning: for, 
as love is represented by the poets as fire and fiames : so she, while 
people were burning for love for her, ph^ed, as Nero did while Rome, 
which he had set on fi^ was burning, fray got tiiese versos by heart 
agmnst 1 see you. Adieu. 

Ton will observe that these versos are all long, or heroic verses, that 
is. of ten syllables, or five feet ; for a foot is two syllables. 

LETTER XLIV. 

JftiM, October 

Mt dk ab Onnx) : If it is possible to be too modest, you are ; and you 
deserve more than you require. An amber beaded cane, and a pair of 
buckles, arC a recompence so far from being adequate to your deserts, 
tliat I shall add sometliing more. Modesty is a very good quality, ana 
which generally accompanies true merit : it enga^ and captivates the 
minds of people ; as, on the other hand nothing is more shocking and 
disgustful thou pr^umption and impudence. We cannot like a man 
who is always commending and speaking well of himself, and who is 
the hero of his own story ; on the contrary, a man Vho endeavours to 
conceal his own merit, who sets that of other people in its true light, 
who speaks but little of himself and with modesty; such a mau Toakes 
a favourable impression upon the understanding •>f bis hearers, and 
acquires their love and esteem. 

There is, however, a great ditForenco between modesty and an awkwoxd 
bashfulness ; which is as ridiculous as true modesty is oommendsble. It is as 
absurd to be a simpleton, as to be on impudent fellow ; and one ought 
to know how to come into a room, speak to people, and answer them, 
without being out of countenaiu^ or without embarrassment. The 
English are generally apt to be bashful, and have not those easy, free, 
and at the same time polite manners, which the French liave. A mean 
fellow, or a country bumpkin, is ashamed when he comes into good 
company ; he appears embarrassed, 'does not know what to do. with his 
hands, IS disconcerted when spolcen to, answers with difficulty, and 
almost stammers ; whereas a gentleman, who is used to the world, oomca 
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into oOBman j vrith a graceful and proper asenranoe, epealn even to peo- 
ple be does not know, without embarrassment, and in a natural and 
easj manner. This is called usage of the world, and good breeding \ a 
most neoessaiy and important knowledge in the inttdroonrse. of life. It 
frequently happens that a man, with a great deal of sens?, but with 
little usage of the world, is not so well received as one of inferior parts, 
but with a gentleman-like behavionr. 

These are matters worthy your attention ; reflect on them, and unite 
modesty to a polite and easy assm'anoo. Adieu. 

I this instant receive your letter of the 27th, which is very well writ* 
ten. 

LETTEB XLV. 

Bath. 178S. 

DsabBot: Let ns return to oratmy, or the art of speaking well; 
which should never be entirely out of your thonc^hts, since it isso usefol 
in every part of lifb, and so absolutely necessaryln most. A man can 
make no figure without it, in parliament, in the church, or in the law ; 
and even in common conversation, a man that has acquired an easy and 
habitual eloquence, who speaks properly- and accurately, will have a 
great advantage over those who speak incorrectly and ineUigantly. 
llie business of oratory, as I have told you before, is to persuade people; 
and you easily feel, that to please people is a great step towards persuad- 
ing mem. You must then, oonseouentlv, be sensible how advantageous 
it Is for a man who speaks in pnblio, whether it be in parliament, in the 
pulpit, or at the bar. (that is, in the courts of law,) to please his hearers 
so much as to gain their attention ; whi<^ be can never do without tiio 
help of oratory. It is not enough to speak the language ho speaks in, 
in its utmost pnilty, and occormng to the rules of grammar, but he must 
speak it elegantly, triat is, he must use the best and the most expressive 
words, and put them in the best order. He should likewise adorn what Iio 
says by proper metaphors, similes, and otiter figures of rhetoric ; and iio 
dionld enliven it, if he can, by quick and spri&Uy tnms of wit. For 
example, suppose you had a mind to persuade Mr. Maittaire to give 3'ou 
a holiday, would yon bluntly say to him. Give mo a holiday ? Tliat 
would certunly not be the way to persuade him to it. But yon should 
endeavour first to please him, and gain his attention, by telling him, 
tiiat yonr experience of his goodness and indnlgenco encouraged you to 
ask a favour of him; that, if he should not think proper to grant it, at 
least yon hoped he would not take it ill that yon asked it. 

Then yon sbonld tell him what it was that you wanted ; that it was 
a holiday, for which you should give your reasons, as that you had such 
or such a thing to do, or such a place to go to. Then yon might nrgt some 
arguments, why ho should not reflise you ; as, that yon have seldom asked 
the favonr, and that von seldom will; and -that the mind luay sometimes 
require a little rest ilmm labouros well as the body. This you may iUns- 
trate by asiiuile, and say, that as the how is the stronger for being some- 
times unstrung and unbent, so the mind will be capable of more atton- 
Hcn tor b^ng uow and then easy and relaxed. 
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This is ft little oration, fit for such a little orator as yon: bqt| hour* 
ever, it will make you understand what is meant by oratory and elo* 
^uenx) ; which is to persuade. 1 hope yon will have that tfdent hereafter 
in crreater xuattors. 

LETTER XLYL 

BAn, e^.ni. 

Drab Bov : I am glad to hear that yon went to see the Lord Mayor*s 
Shew, for I snpposed it amused you, and besides I would have you to 
see v.verything. It is a good way of getting knowledge, espeoif^y if ypu 
inquiic carefully (as I hope you always do) after the meaning and Ihe 
particulars of c/erything you see. You know thou, to bo sure, that ^e 
Lord Mayor is the head of the city of London^ and that there is a new 
Lord Mayor chosen every year; that the city is governed by the Lord 
Mayor, the Court of Aldermen, and the Common Council. There are 
six-and'twenty Aldermen, who are the most considerable tradesmen of 
ttie city. The Common Council is very numerous, and consists likewise 
of tradesmen ; who all belong to the several companies, that you saw 
march in the procession, witli their colours and streamers. The Lord 
Mayor is chosen every year out of the Court of Aldermen. There are 
but two lord mayors in England; one for the .city of London, and the 
other for the city of York. The mayors of the other towns are only 
called mayors, not lord mayors. People who have seen little, are apt 
to store sillily, acd wonder at every new tiling they see; but a man who 
has been bred in the world, looks at everything with coolness and sedate- 
ness, and makes proper observations upon what he sees. 

You need not write to me any more after you receive this, for I shall 
go away from hence on Saturday or Sunday next. But you may come 
to mo in Grosvenor-Squore, on Wednesday the 14th, at ten o’olook in 
the morning : where you shall find the things you bespoke, and some- 
thing much bettOT, as an additional reword for your learning well : For 
though people should not do well for the s^o of rewards, yet those who 
do well ou^t injustice to be rewarded^ One should do well for the 
sake of doing well, and virtue is its own reward ; ftiat is, the consdous- 
ness of having done right makes, one happy enough even without any 
other zeword. Consciousness means tnat real aud inward Jrtilgment 
that every man forms of his own actions. For exi»mple, one says, I am 
nut conscious of any guilt; that is, my heart does not tell me that 1 am 
guilty, I feel myself innocent, or I am consoious that I deserve to be 
( unished ; tha^ is I feel that I have committed the fault for which I am to 
06 punished. It comes from the Latin, eonacire^ and ooasoftM. — 
eays 

HU oonselM ilbl, nnUa psUesoerd onlps t 

Yhioh means to have nothing to reproach one*B self .with, and not to 
tars pale with the remorse of guilt. He says too, 

Kent Oonaols recti : 

That ia, a mind oonsdous of having done right ; the greatest pleasure 
and happiness that any man oen have. Adieu. 
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Bot: As you are now reading the Boman History, I hope 
yon do it with that oare and attention which it deserves, fho utility of 
history consists prirdpally in the examples it gives ns of the virtue and 
vices of those who havv ^ne before us; upon which we ought to make 
the proper observattQns. History animates andexdtes ns to tlie love and 
the practice of virtue ; by shewing us the regard and veneration that 
was always paid to great and virtuous men in the times in which they 
lived, and the praise and glory with which tbdr names are perpetuated 
and transmittra down to our times. The Boman history famines niore 
examples of virtue and magnanimity, oir greatness of mind, than any 
other. It was a common thing to see their consuls and dictators (who, 
you know, wore their chief nis^strates) taken from the plough, to lead 
their armies against tiieir enemies; and, alter victory, returning to thdr 
plough again, and passing the rest of tlidr lives in modest retirement; a 
retirement more glorious, if possible, than the Yiotories that preceded 
it t Many of their greatest men died so poor, that they were buried at 
the expense of the public. Curios, who had no nioney of his own, refu- 
sed a great sum of money that the Samnites offered him, saying, that ha 
saw no i^lory in having money himself, but in commanding toose that 
had. Cicero relates it thus : Curio ad ^(nmm 9edentiiMxgrivmauripon> 
dtu Samnites cum at^luuenL repudMti cib eo stmt. Non enim attrum 
habere praclarum sibi vider% eed iis gut haberent aurum^ imperevre. 
And Fabricius, who had ollten commanded the Boman armies, and as 
often triumphed over their enemies, was found by his fireside, eating 
those roots and herbs which he had planted and cultivated hinis^ in 
his own field. 6eneca tells it thus: Fabrioim ad foeum eemat illae 
ipeae radioee^ quae, in agro repwgando triumphalis Smex, vuleit, Sci- 
pio, after a victory he liod obtained in Spain, fonnd among the prisoners 
a young princess of extreme beauty, who, be was informed, was soon to 
have been married to a man of quality of that country. He ordered her 
to be entertained and attended witti the same care and respect as if she 
hod been in her father’s house ; and, as soon as he could find her lover, he 
gave her to him, and added to her portion tlie money that her - father 
had brought for her ransom. Valerius 3faximus says, JSximiafortnm 
virginem aecercUis parentibus, et eponeo ineiolatam tradidit^ et Jweenie^ 
et Caldfe, et Victor. This was a most glorious example of moderation, 
continence and generosity, which gained him tho hearts of all the people 
of Spain; and made them say, os Livy tells ns, Veniese Diie eimiUimum 
jvcensm, vineentem, ovmia, cum aermie^ turn benignitate. ae betujieiie. 

Such are the rewards that always crown virtue ; and such the chorao- 
ters that you should imitate, if you would be a great and a good man, 
which is the only way to bo a happy one I Adieu. 

LETTSR XLVin. 

Mbndap. 

Hxax Bot : I was very sorry that Mr Maittaire did not give me such 
axb account of you yest^ay, as I wished and expected. He takes so 
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much paSnB to teach yon, that he well deserves from yon the Tetnrns of 
care and attention. Besid^ pray consider, now that yon have jnstly 
the reputation of knowing mnoh more than other l^ysof your age 
00, how shamefhlit would be for yon to lose it, and to let other boys, 
that ore now behind yon, get before yon. If you would but have atten* 
' tion^ yon have quickness enough to conceive, and memory enough to 
retain ; but without attention while yon are leaniing, all the time yon 
employ at your book is thrown away; and yonr shame will be the 
n'eater, if you should be ignorant, when yon had such opportunities of 
leaming. An ignorant man is insignificant and contemptible ; nobody 
cares for his company, and he can Just be said to live, and that is all. 
There is a very pretty French epigram, npon the death of snob an igno> 
ranl^ insignificant fellow, the sting of which is, that all tliat can be said 
of him is, that he was once alive, and that he is now dead. This is 
the epigram, which yon may get by heart. 


OolM e«t mort de niAladie, 

Tn T«nz quei'en ptenre le aort, 

Qofl dlabla Tens to qne yen dlae l 
ColM TlTott, Oolai art mart. 

Take care not to deserve the name of Oolas; which I shall certainly give 
yon if you do not loam well; and then that name will go about, and 
every body will call you Oolas; wliich wiU bo much worse than Frisky. 

Ton are now reading Mr. Bollings Ancient History ; pray remember to 
have your maps by yon when you read- it, and desire Monsieur Pelnoto 
to diew yon in the maps, all the places yon read of. Adien. 


IdFTXXB XU2I. 

8alluirda%\ 

Dxab Bot: Since yon choose the name of Polyglot, I hope yon will 
take care to deserve it ; which yon can only do by care and application. 
I confess the names of Frisky and Oolas are not quite so honourable; 
but then, remember too, that there caimot be a stronger ridicule, than 
to call a man by an honourable name, when he is kiiown not to deserve 
it. For example, it would be a manifest irony to call a very ugly fellow 
an Adonis, (who, yon know, was so handsome that Venus herself fell in 
love with him,) or to call a cowardly fellow an Alex.-mder, or an igno- 
rant fellow. Polyglot; for evbry body would discover the sneer; and 
Mr. Pope observes veiy truly, that 

*' PrslM ondeterrM Ur MUre In dtogolfe.'* 

Next to the doing of things that deserve to be written, there Is 
nothing that gets a man more credit, or gives him more pleasure, than 
to write things that deserve to be r^. The yonnger Fllny (for there 
were two Plinys, the nncle and the nephew) expresses it thus : Equidsm 
heatM putOj qwStyuA Deorum mnnere daUim «$t, imtfac«re aut 

le^andasenbere/ beatUaimo* vero guibtis utrumgue. 

Pray mind your Greek particnlmiy; for to know Greek veiy well, .is 
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to be reallv learned: ther^ is no great credit in knovran^ Latin, fo: 
eveiybodj knows it ; «nd it is only a shame not to know it. Bemdes 
that, yon will understand Latin a great deal the better for understand- 
ing week reiy well ; a great number of Latin words, especially the 
technical words, being deriv^ from the Greek. Technical words mean 
each particular words as relate to any art or scienoe; from the Greek 
word rexvnt which signifies art, and rexviKof^ wliich signifies artificioL 
Thiui, a dictionaiw that ex^ains the terms of art is boiled A Lexicon 
Teohmocin, or a Teolmical Dictionary. Adion. 


LETTER L. 

LoveroiD, Am* a, 1748. 

ihtaB Bot * I write to yon now, in the supposition that you continae 
to deserve my attention, as much' as yon did when I left London; and 
that Maittaire would commeiid you as much now, as he did the last 
time h« was with me ; fur otherwise, yon know vpry well that I should 
not concern myself ul>nnt you. Take care, therefore, that when I come 
to town, I may nut find myself mistaken in the good opinion 1 enter- 
tained of you in my absence. 

' I hope you have got the linnets and bnllfinches yon so much wanted; 
and I recommend Uie bnllfinches to your imitation. Bullfinches, von 
must know, have no natnral note of their own, and never sing umess 
taught, but will leom tunes better than any other birds. Tliis they do 
by attention and memory ; and yon may observe that while they are 
taught, they listen with grt.at cai^ and never jump about and kick 
their heels. Now, I really think it would be a great shame for yon to 
be outdone bv your own bullfinch. 

I take it for granted that, by your late care and attention, you are 
now perfect in Latin versos ; and that yon may at present be called, 
what Horace desired to be called, ^mana^icen Lyra. Your Greek, 
too, I dare say, keeps pace with your Latin, and you have all your 
paradigms ad unguem. 

Yen cannot imagine what alterations and improvements I expect to 
find every, day, now that yon are more than oetennu; and, at this age, 
non wogr^ 'W’ould bo roffredif which wonld be very shameful. 

Adieu! Do not write to me, for 1 shall ^ in no settled place to 
receive letters while I am in the country. 


LETTER LI. 

Loapov. .Amis 99,1740. 

Dsak Bot: As I know yon love reading, I send yon this book for 
TOUT amusement, and not by way of task or study. It is an Historical, 
ChronoloipoaL and Geographicu Dictionary; in which you may find 
almost everything you can desire to know, whether ancient or modern. 
As liistoricu, it raves yon the history of all remarkable persons am’' 
things ; as chronoTogioai, it tells yon the time when those persons lived, 
and whan those things were done; and as geographical, it describes the 
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sitnfttion of cotintriee and cities. For example, wonld yon knov who 
Aristides the Jnst was, you will find there that he was of Athens; that 
his distinguished honesty and int^^ty acquired him the name of Ju»t ; 
the most glorious appellation a man can have. Ton will likewise imd, 
that he commanded tlie Athenian armv at the battle of Platssa, whvre 
Hardonius, the Persian general, was defeated, and his army of three 
hundred thousand men utterly destroyed: and tliat for all these virtues 
he was banished Athens by the Ostracism. You will tlien (it may 
be) be curious to know what the Ostracism is. Jf you look for it, 
you will tiiul that the Athenians, being very jealous of their liberties, 
which they thought wore the most in danger from those whose virtue 
and merit made them the most popular, (that is, recommended them 
most to the favor of the people,) contrived this ostracism ; by which, if 
six thousand people gave in the nanie of any one man, writt«m upon a 
shell, that person was immediately banished for ten years. 

As to chronology, would yon knoV when Cliarlemain was made 
Emperor of the West : look for tho article Charlemagne, and yon will 
find that, being already master of all Germany, France, and great part 
of Spain and Italy, he was declared emperor in the year 800. 

As to the geographical pai't, if you wonld know the situation of any 
town or country that you read of, as, for instance, Persepolis, you will 
find where it was situated, by whom founded, and that it was burned 
by Alexander tlie Great, at the instigation of his mistres^ Thais, in a 
drunken riot. In short, you will find a thousimd entertaining stories to 
divert yom when you have leisure from your studi^ or your play ; for 
one must always be doin^ something, and never lavish away so valuable 
a thing as time ; which, If onoe losl^ oo:. never he regained. Adieu. 


IaEtter liir. 

PHILIP OHBSTBRFIBTJ) TO BIS DSAB LrrTI.B PJOLIP STANHOPB. 

Tour last letter afforded me very great satisfaction, both as it was ele- 
gantly penned, and because you promised in it, to take great pains to 
attain deservedly true praise. But I must tell yon iii^nuoasly, that I 
suspect veiy much your having had, in composing if, the assistun ^ of a 
good and able master ; ftnder whose conduct and in^tructiou it will he 
your own fault if you do not acquire elegancy of style, learning, and, in 
short, every thing else becoming a wise and virtuous person. 1 ear- 
nestly entreat you, thereforo, to imitate carefully so good a pattern : and 
the more attention and regard you show for him, the more 1 shall think 
you love and respect me. 

I shall continue here a fortnight longer, drinking these waters, hetore 
I return to town ; let me .then nnd you sensibly improved in your learn- 
ing. Ton must summon' greater resolution and diligence. I sbaU bring 
you presents from hence, which you shall receive as rewards of yenr 
ST>l>lieativin wd industrj^ provided 1 find yon deserving of them : if 
otherwise, expect reproof and chastisement for your s^ofn. Fareweu. 
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LETTER TJTT, 

TnnaiiMni, 18, IIIOl 

Diab 6ot4 After Sparta and Athena, Thebes and Corinth were the 
most considerable cities in Greece. Thebes was in Bceotia, a province 
of Greecct famous for its thick, foggy air, and for the dnlness and stu- 
pidity of its inhabitants, insomuch that calling a man a 1-^ tian, was 
the same as calling him a stupid fellow : and Horace, speaking of a duU, 
heavy fellowjsays, .BcBotumfurareSj crano injtOre Tuitium, 

Howeven Theb^ made itself veiy considerable for a timeu under the 
conduct of Epaminondas, who was one of the greatest and most virtuous 
characters of all antiquity. Thebes, like all the rest of Greece, 
under the absolute dominion of the kings of Macedon, Alexander's suc- 
cessors. Thebes was founded ^ Cadmus, who first brought letters into 
Greece. CEklipns was king of Thebes : whose very remarkable story is 
worth 'your reading. 

The city of Corinth sometimes made a figure in defence of the com- 
mon liberlios of Greece : but was diiefiy considerable upon account of 
its great trade and commerce ; which enriched it so innch, and intro- 
duced so much luxury, tha^ when it was burnt by Mnmmins, the 
Roman consul, the nuinber of golden, silver, brass, and copper statues 
and vases, that were then melt^. m^e that famous metal, called Cot' 
inthian brass, so much esteemed oy tiie Romans. 

There were, besides, many other little kingdoms and republics in 
Greecej which you will be acquainted with when you enter more partlo* 
nlorly into that part of ancient history. But to inform yourself a little^ 
at present, oonceming Thebes and Corinth, turn to the following arti* 
dee in Moreri : 

Thebes, • Jooaste, Pelopidas 

Cadmus, Sphynx, Corinth, 

GCdipe, Epaminondas. Mummius. 


LETTER UV. 


Tmnsioas, Jidy 18, ITML 

Dbab 'Bot: Since you are so ready at the measure of Greek and 
Latin verses, as Mr. Maittairo writes me word you are, he will possibly, 
before it is very long, tiy your invention a litue, and set you to make 
some of your own composition ; you should therefore begin to consider, 
not only the measure of the verses yon read, but likewise the thoughts 
of the poet, aud the similes, metaphors, and allusion^ which are the 
ornaments of poetry, and raise it above prose, and distinguish it ftom 
prose as much as the measure do^. This attention to the thoughts and 
oiotion of other poets, will suggest both matter, and the manner of 
expressing it, to yon, when yon oome to Invent, yonrsdf. Thon^ts are 
the same in every language, and a good tiionght in one language, is a 
g(K>d one in every other ; thus, if yon attend to the thoughts and images 
m Rrendi and iw^ish poetry, tl^ will be of use to you, when yo* 
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compose In lAtin or Greek! I have met lately with a very pretty copy 
of ifn^lish versos, wliich I here send yon to loam by heart ; but, first, 1 
will ^ve yon the thought in prose, that you may observe how it ia 
•zpressed and adorned by poetical diction. 

The poet tells his mistress florella, that she is so unkind to him, dhe 
will not even suffer him to look at her; that, to avoid her cruelty, he 
addresses himself to other women, who receive him kindly ; but toat, 
notwithstanding this, his heart always returns to her, tliough she uses 
him so ill : and tlien he concludes with his beautiful and apt simile, in 
which he compares his late to that of exiles (that is, people who are 
banished from their own country) who, though thep are pined in what- 
ever country they go to, yet long to return to their own, where they 
are sure to be used ill and punished. 

Whj will ViorelU whe& I gaia, 

Mj rarlBh’d ewes renroTe, 

And hidt' from them the only fltoe 
Tliey can behold with lovef 

To enua her ecom, and oaie my care, 
l4eek a nymph m^re kind. 

And, while I rove from Iklr to fair, 

BtlU genUer usage find. 

But oh I how flslnt le every Joy, 

. Where nature has no part I 

Mew beauties may my eyes employ. 

But yon eug^ ny heart. 


So restless ezflos. doom'd to roam. 

Meet pity every where ; 

Tet languish for their native home, 
Though death attends them there. 


The Simile. 


You will observe, that these verses have alternate rh^es ; that Is, 
the tiiird line rhymes to the first, and the fourth line to the second ; the 
first and third lines having four feet each ; and the second and fourth 
having but three feet each. A foot, in English verse, is two syllables. 

To use yonr ear a little to English verses, and to make you attend 
to the sense too, I have transposed the words of the following lines 
which I would have yon put in thdr proper order, and send me in your 
next. 

Ulb oonslder cheat a when tie aU I 
Bope with fool’d, deceit men yet with firvour 
Bepay wlU to-morrow trust on think and 
VUser Ibnuer day to-morrow’s than the 
Worse lies blest be sbaD when and we saye It 
Bope new mbu posMH'd ent off with we what, 

Adlen. 


ZiETTER LYa 

TtnoMUDoa, a, 1140. 

Dbab Bot : Yon have done the verses I sent you vexv wdl. except*- 
tog the last line, in which you have not placed the word as the sense 
requires; but even there it appears that yon hAve an ear fbr poetiy, 
bewnse the line runs os smoothly and as harmonionsly, in the order yw 
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bive put ibe word^ as it does in tLe true order, which is necessary for 
the sense. There is likewise' one fault in your letter, but such a one us 
many older persons than yon are would have committed. It is where 
you say, that I may not accuse you with being^ one of the Tubs of the 
Danaids; whereas you should have said of^ instead of witihi ^ comes 
always after accuse, and with after reproa^. Thus, suppose it were 
possioie for me to suspect that you were ever giddy ; I must either say, 
1 accuse yon qf* giddiness, or 1 reproach yon with mddinoss. In order 
to keep y:*r.r car'in poetic tune, I send you a oonpTe of stanzas of Mr. 
UTaller's to a lady, who had sung a song to him of his own making, 
ltd who sung it so well, that he fell in love with her. The sense of it 
til prose IS this . liVhenyou vouchsafe^ Ohloris, to sing tlie song 1 made, 
you do it so well, that 1 am caught, like a spirit in my own spell, (that 
is, enchantment). My fate is like that of an eagle, who, being shot 
with an arrow, observes his own feathers on the ai‘row that kills lum. 
I give yov notice that the rhyme is alternate 

So yoa azeel aelf your OhlorlB, * 

You when thought breathe my Tonchsafh to 
Spirit wlUi this that apeU like a 
My teaching own caught am of my, L 

Hina one are eagle’s that fate and 
Who ehaa may dlo that him on the 
Of feather own hla a eupled , 

Ueed he which soar witli to high so. 

Shq^ [ should tell you, is a poetical word for arrow ; and soar, sig* 
nifies to rise high in the air. The ^loets oftbn speak of Cupid’s shafts, 
meaning his arrows; the fatal shaft, the deadly shaft, are poetical 
expressions for an arrow tliat lias wounded or killed anybody. Sagitta 
is Latin for an arrow; and arundo is Latin for the iron poiiit of the 
arrow. You will often find in the Latin pocts^ lethalw arundoy that is, 
the deadly or tlie mortal point; venenata eagytta^ that is, a poisoned 
arrow. Before gunpowder was invented, which is about three hundred 
years ago, people used to fight chiefly with bows and aiTows. 

Adieu, yon are a very good boy. 


LETTER LVI. 

TumiM*. lit tT4C. 

Dbab Bot : I am very glad to hear fh>m Mr. Maittaire, that you are 
so ready at scanning bow Greek and Latin verses ; bnt I hope you mind 
the sense of the words, as well as the quantities. The great advantage 
' of knowing many lan^agcs, consists in niiderstanding the sense uf 
those nations, and authors, who speak and write those languages ; but 
not ill being able to repeat the words like a parrot, without knowing 
their true force and meaning. The poets require yonr attention and 
observation more than the prose authors; poetry being more out of the 
common way than prose compositions are. Poets have greater liberties 
allowed them than prose writers, which is called the poetical lUence, 
.Horace says, that poets and painters have an equtu privelege of 
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atteinptii^ anytlii&g. PieUmbua at^ poetis^ audendi^ 

temper fiiit ajtta poteatcu. Hotion, timt invention, is said to be 
the soul of poetry. For example ; the poets ^ve life to several inani- 
mate things ; that is, to things that have no I&e ; as, for instance, they 
represent the passions, os love, fn^, envy, &o. under hmnan flgares ; 
which iigares are allegorical; that is, represent the qualities and effects 
of those passions. Thas the poet represents love as a little boy. called 
Cupid, because love is the passion of young people chiefly.*' He' is 
represented blind likewise ; because love makes no ‘ distinction, and 
takes away the judgment He has a bow and arrows, with which he is 
supposed to wound people, because love gives pain ; and he has a pair 
ot wings to fly with, because love is changeable, and apt to fly from one 
object to another. Fury is likewise represented under the figures of 
three women, called the three Furies, Aleoto, Megeera, and Tisiphone. 
They are described with ligb^ torches or flambeaux in their hands ; 
l)ecau8e rage and fury is for setting fire to every thing ; they are like- 
wise drawn with serpents hissing about their heads ; because serpents 
are poisonous and destructive aiumaU. Envy is described as a woman, 
melancholy, pale, livid, and pining; because envious people are never 
jdeased, but always repining at other people's happiness : she is supposed 
to feed upon serpents; because envious people only comfort tliemselves 
with the misfortuno of others. Ovid gives the following description of 
Envy; 

•Vldet Into! edent«m 

Vlperoai oomot, vlUonini aliment » raoinm 
InTldlam; Tlttque oculoi aTertlt. At ilia 
Sorgit homo pIgrA : lemesaniinqae relinqatt 
Corpora aerpentum ; panuque Incedtt Inertl. 

Utque Deain ridii formique amiisque decoram; 

Inffemult: Tultnmqne ima ad aiupiria dnslt. 

Pallor in ore eedet: macies in corpora toto : 

Nuaqtiaoi recta aelee: llrent mbliclne dentes: 

Pectora fclle virent, lingua est soffUsa veneno, 

Rlsus abest, nisi quern tIsI morere dolorea. 

Nee ft-uitur aomno, TtgUaoibus exolta curls t 

Bed vldet Ingratos, imabescitqua vidoudo, * 

Bucoessos homlnum : earpitque et oarpitur ana : 

Bupplldnmqtte suum est. 

This is a beantifnl poetical description of that wretched, mean poaeion 
af envy, which I hope you will have too generou’t a mind ever to bo 
infectc*! witli ; hut that, on the contrary, you will apply j'ourself to 
virtue and learning^ in snob a manner as to become an object of envy 
yourself. Adieu. 


LETTER LVII. 

JfoiuUty. 

Drab Bot : Since, by Mr. M^ttolre's care, yon learn your Latin and 
Ck^k out of the best authors, I wish you would, at the same time that 
’you construe the words, mind the sense and thoughts of those authors : 
'Which will hdp your invention, when yon come to compose yourself 
and at tlie same time form your taste. Taste,' in its proper signification. 
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means the taste of the plate in eating or drinking ; bnt it is metaphtp^- 
cally nsed for the Judgment one forms of any art or science. For exam- 
ple, if I say, such a man has a good taste in poetry, I mean that he judges 
well of poetry, and distinguishes rightly what is good and what is bad ; 
mid finds out equally the beauties and the faults of the composition. Or 
if I say, that such a man has a good taste in painting I mean the same 
tiling ; which is, that lie is a g(^ judge of pictures ; and will distinguish 
not only good ones from bad ones, but very good ones from othms not 
quite so ^d, but yet good ones. Awir U gcAt bon, means the same 
wng in I^noh : and nothing forms so true a taste, as the reading the 
ancient authors with attention. Description is a beautiful part of poetry, 
and much nsed by the best poets: it js likewise called painting, ‘because 
it represents tiiinn in so lively and strong a manner, that we think we 
see them as in a pictiue. Thus Ovid describes the jialace of the San. or 
Apollo: 

R^a Soils erat tubUmlbtis alto eolnmiiis, 

Clara lalcante auro, Sammasque Imitaure pyropo. 

Oiilus ebur nitldam fastiglu summa tenebat ; 

Argeotf bifores radi^ant lumlne vhIvib, 

Haterlom saperabat opus : nam Mulciber illlc 
^uora cselarat medlas clngentia terras, 

Terrarumque orbem, codnmque quod iiumicet orhl. 

Afterwards he describes Phosbns himself sitting upon his throne : 

-PurpureA velatos vesto sedebat 
6oUo.PhcBbtt8, Claris lucenta smaragills. 

A dextrAlMTique Dies, et Mensls, et Annas, 

Bssculaquo, et posiUe spatlls lequallbus Moras 
Tcrque novum atabat, clnctnm florento corooi, 

Btabst Quda &tas,ec spleea serta gerebaf. 

Stabat et Autumnus oalcatls sordldus nvis, 

Et glaolalls Hyems, oanos hirsuta capUlos, 

Observe the invention in tiiis description. As the snn is the grecA 
rule by which we measure time ; and as it marks out the years, tue 
months, the days and the seasons ; so Ovid has represented Phoabus 
Ids throne, as the principal figure, attended by the Years, Days, 
jd^nths, and Seasons, which he likewise represents as so many persons. 
This is properly invention, and invention is the soul of poetry. Poets 
nave their name upon that account, from the Greek word Iloiew, which 
si^ifies, to make or invent. Adien. 

Translate these Latin verses, at your leisure, into English, and send 
your translation, in a letter, to my house in town. I mean English 
ores© : for T do not expect verse from you yet. 


LETTER LVIII. 

Fnaa/ff, 

Dear Bot : I mentioned, in my last, doscriptioDjOr painting, as one 
of the shining marks or oharaoteristics of Poetry. The likeness must be 
strong and lively ; and make us almost think that we see the thiim before 
onr eyes. Thus, the following description of Hanger, or Famine, 
in Ovid, is so striking that one thinks one sees some poor famisliod- 
wretch 
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■■ ■ ■ ■ " Famem Inpidoao TtiHt >n agro 

tTnguibus ot ram» vellentem dentlbua herbaa. 

Hiriua erat crlnts, <vx«a luinlna, pallor In ore, 

Labra inamui altUt aoafttm rabij^ua fiaacea, 

Dura cutlB, per quam apectarl viaeora possent ( 

Oisaa nab ineurvte extabaut (utda lumbU : 

\eiitrl9 erat pro ventre locus: pendere pntarea 
Pectua, et a eplnn tantonimodo crate teuerL 

Observe tbo propriety and signiiicanoy of the epithets. La/jpidHn Is 
the epithet to a^ro ; because a stt>tiy ground produces very little grass. 
JSareu is the epithet to Aerbas to mark how few and honr scarce the lierbs 
were, that Famine was tearing with her teeth and nails. You will easily 
find out the other epithets. 

I will now give you an excellent piece of painting, or description, in 
English verse ; it is in the Tragedy of Phmdra and llippolytus. Pheadra 
was the second wife of the I’amous Theseus, one of the first kings of 
Athens : and Hip]»olytua wjis Lis son by his former wife. Look for^ the 
further particulars of their story in your dictionary, under the articles 
Phedre and Hippolite. 

So whvnbria/U Ven« flelcled up her'chamia, 

The Adonla languish'd In her arnu. 

His horn on fragrant lusrrUcs hung ; 

HU arrows scatter'd, and hla bow wutrun-g. 

Obscure, in coverts, tie his droatning hounds, 

And bay ihoJiirMied boar wltb/eeMe sounds. 

For nobler spurts he quits the tavage fields. 

And all the Hero to the Lover yielfis. 

I have marked the epitiiets, that yon may the bettor observe them. — 
Venus is called bright^ upon account of her beauty ; Adonis is called 
because Venus was in love with him; his horn is said to be «t2Zd, 
because he then laid it by, and made no use of it; the myrtles are called 
fragrmtj because the myrtle is a sweet-smelling tree; moreover, the myr- 
tle is the particular tree sacred to Venus ; scattered arrows, because laid 
by here and there, carelesaly. The bow unsirun^ ; it was the custom ty 
nnstring the bow when they did not use it, and it was the stronger for 
it afterwards. Dreaming hounds : hounds that are used to hunt, often 
dream they are hunting; as appears by their making the same noise, 
only not so loud, when they sleep, os they do when they are hnnting 
some wild beast ; therefore the sounds are called Samage uelds; 
so called from the roughness of field si)orts, in comparison to the tender- 
ness and softness of love. 

Adonis was extremely handsome, and a great sportsman ; ho used to 
employ his wliolo time in hunting boars, and other wild beasts. ^ Venus 
fell in love with him, |nd used frequently to come down to him ;* he 
was at last killed by a wild boar, to the great grief of Veittis. Look for 
Adonis in your dictionary ; for, tbou^i you have rend his story in 
Ovid^s Metamorphoses, I believe that excellent memory of yours •rants 
refreshing. From hence, when a man is extremely handsome,. Iw Li 
called, by metaphoi, an Adonis. Adieu. 
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LETTER LIX. 

Satunlair. 

Dbab Bot; Tour last translations were very well done; and 1 
believe you begin to apply yourself more. Tins you may dei>end upon, 
that the more you apiuy, the easier 3»ou will find your learning, and the 
sooner you -will have done witli it. But, as I have often told you before, 
it is not tlie words only that yon should mind, but the sense and beau- 
ties of the authors you read ; which will furnish yon with matter, and 
teach you to think Justly upon subjects. For example, if you were to 
say, in poetry, that it was morning, you would not barely say it was 
morning ; that would not be poetical ; but \'on would represent Uxo 
morning under some image, or by description,' as tlms: 


IiO ! from the ronff Ea^t^ her pn>n>l« doer* 

The Horn unfoldn, adord'd with hhtHhing SowerH. 

' The lentn'd st-ara draw olT and alsappcue, 1 
Whoae bright battalions, lastly, Lucifer > 

Brings up, and quits his station in the rear. ) 

Observe, that the day always rises in the east; and therefore it is said 
from the rosy east ; rosy is the ‘epithet to east ; because tlie break of 
day, or the aurora, is of a reddish rosy colour. Observe, too, that Luci- 
fer is the name of tliat star ttiat disappears the last in tlie morning; for 
the astronomers have given names to most of the stars. Tlte three lost 
lines, which have the same rhymes, are called a triplet, which is always 
marked as I have marked it. The original Lai in is thus in Ovid ; 


— Ecce vigil rutllo pntcferlt ab ortu 
Purpureas Aurora fores, e( plena rosarum 
Atria. Diflbglunt stellm, quariun agmlna ooglt 
Lucifer, et ooell staUone novisslmas exit 


Hr 


Here is another way of saying that it is morning, as Virgil expresses 


Kt Jam prlma nevw spargebat lumlne terras 
Tlthoiil croceum llnquens Aurora cublle ; 
Jam sole Infbso, Jam rebus luce retecsis. 


Thus in English verse : 


And now, Aurora, harbinger of day, 

Bose fhini tho bed where TIthon lay, 

And sprinkled ow the world with netc~born> light 
' The sun now shining, all things brought to sight. 

% 

Look in your dictionary for the iwticles Avrora and Tithon^ where 
you will find their story. Tithon was the husband of Aurora. Anrara, 
in poetical language, means tho brbak of day, or the first part of the 
morning. Harbinger (by the way) means forerunner, or a person who 
is sent before-hand, by another, upon a journey, to prepare tilings for 
him. The king has several harbingers, tltat go before him upon the road, 
to prepare bis lodging, and got everything ready. So Aurora, or the 
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moruiag, ia called, by a metaphor, the harbinger of day, because it fore- 
runs the day. 

1 ez^t very good verses, of your making, by the time you are ten 
years old ; and then you shall be called Poeta DeemnU^ which will be 
a very uncommon, and consequently, a glorious title. Adieu. 


LETTER LX. 

Dkab Bot : In my last I sent you two or three poetical description! 
of the Morning ; I here send you some other ports of the day. The 
Roun, or MidtU^, that is twelve o'dock, is thus desoribod by Ovid : 

Feceiut eslguu jam Sol alUastmus umbras. 

And in another place, 

Jamque dies remm tne<!la« i mtraxerat umbras 

£t sol ex saquo, motft dlstao .t utr&que: 

Because the sun at noon, is exactly in the middle of its course, and 
being then just perpendicular over our heads, mokes the shadows very 
short ; whereas, when the sun shines on either side of ns, (as it does 
mornings and evenings,) the shadows are very long; which you may 
Observe any sunshiny day that you please. The evening is described 
thus by Ovid : 

Jam labor esiguus Fbeebo reiitabat ; equique 

Pulsabant pedlbus spatlum declivls Olympl: 

Because the course of the sun, being supposed to be of one day, 
Phoebus (that is, the sun) is here said to have little more remaining 
bUi^mess to do; and his horses are represented as going down hill; which 
points out tlie evening ; the sun, in the evening, seeming to go down- 
wards. In another place, he says, 

Jamque dies exactus erai., tempusque sobibat. 

Quod tu nec teoebras, luio possla dioere luceiu : 

For, in the dusk of the evenipg, one can neither call it day or nignt 

llight is described by Virgil iii this manner : 

Nos erat, et terrqs animalla fbsa per omnes ; 

AUtuum, pecuduinque geuas, sopor altua habebat. 

What I mean by sopding and exi>laining tliese tilings to you, is to use 
you to tliink and reflect a little yourself; and not to repeat words only 
like a parrot, without minding or knowing the sense and import of 
them. For example, when you read a description of anything,^ oom- 
l«are it with yonr own observations ; and ask yourself this question, is 
this so? Have I ever observed it before? And if you have not 
tb^iervod it, take the first opportunity you can of doing it. For 
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instanoe, !f have not alrea^ Observed, that ilie sliadows are long 
In the morning and eveningj^a short at noon, try it yourself and see 
whether it is true or not. When yon hear of the roty m#m, consider 
with yoorself why it is so called, and whetlier it ought to bo called so 
or not ; and observe the morning early, to see if it is not of a reddish, 
rosy colour. When you hear of Night's spreading its sable (that is 
black I wings over the world, consider whether the gradual spreading of 
the darkness does not extend itself in the sky like black wings. In 
short, use yourself to tliink and rddect ujion everytliing you hear and 
see ; examine everything, and see whetlier it Is true or not, without 
taking it upon trust. For example, if yon should find in any author, 
the blue or amre sun^ would you not immediately reflect, that could nor 
be just, for the sun is always red? and that he who wonld call it so 
must be either blind, or a fool. When yon read historical facts, tliink 
of thorn within yourself^ and compare them with your own notions. 
For example, when you r^ of the first Boipio, who, when he oouquererl 
Spain, took a beautifhl Spanish princess prisonen who was soon to have 
been married to a prince of that country, and reuirnod her to her lover, 
not only untouched, but giving her a fortune besides, are you not struck 
with the virtue and generosity of that action? And can yon help tliink* 
ing with yourself, how virtuous it was in Scipio, who was a young man, 
unmarried, and a conqneror, to withstand the temptation of lieauty; 
and how generous it was to ^ve her a fortune, to m^e amends for the 
misfortunes of war?- Another reflection too, that naturally occurs 
upon it, is how virtuous actions never fail to be rewarded by the com* 
mendation and applause of all posterity; fur tliis happened above 
eighteen hundred years ago; it is still roinembered witli Iiouour; and 
will be so long as letters subsist; not to mention the infinite pleasure 
Scipio must have felt himself, from such a virtuous and heroic action. 
1 wish you more pleasure of that kind, tlian over man had. Adieu. 


LETTER LXI. 

Bath, October 14, 1740. 

Dkar Bot : Since I have recommended you to tliink upon subjects, 
and to consider things in their various h'glite and circnm.stanoes, I am 
persuaded you have made such a progress, that I si tall sometimes desire 

? rour opinion upon diflScidt points, in order to form my own. For 
nstanoe, though I have, in general, a great veneration for tlie manners 
and customs of the ancients, yet 1 am in some doubt whether the 
Ostracism of the Athenians was either Just or prudent; and should be 
^d to be determined by your o])iniou. You know very well that tlio 
Ostracism was the method of banishing those whoso distingnished virtue 
made them popular, and consequently (as tlte Atheniaiis thought) dan- 
gerous to the public liberty. And, if six thousand citizens of Athens 
gave in tlie name of any one Athenian, written upon an oyster shell, 
(from whence it is called Ostracism,) that man was banished Atliensfor 
ten years. 'On one hand, it is certain, that a free people cannot be to« 
carefril or jealous of their liberty ; and it Is certain too, tliat the lovd 
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and applause of mankind vrill alwaya attend a man of eminent and di» 
tin^iished virtue; and, consequently, they ore more likely to give up 
their liberties to such' a one, than to anotlier of lesser merit. But tlien, 
on the other hand, it seems extraordinary to discourage virtue upon any 
account ; since it is only by virtue that any society can flourish, and be 
considerable. Tliere are many more arguments, on each side of this 
question, wliich will naturally occur to jron; and, when you have con- 
sidered them well, I desire you will write me your opinion, whether 
the Ostracism was a right or a wrong thing; and your reasons for beine 
of that tjjiinion. Let nobody help yon ; but give me exactly your own 
^ntiments, and your own reasons, whatever they are. 

I hope Mr. PelMot makes you read Bollin with great care and atten- 
tion, and reoapitalute to him whatever jrou have read that day ; I hope, 
too, that lie makes yon read aloud, distinctly, and observe tlie stops. 
Desire your Mamma to tel^ Mm so from me ; and the same to Mfr. 
Martin : for it is a shame not to read perfectly well. 

Make my compliments to Mr. Maittaire; and take great care that he 
gives me a good account of you, at inj return to London, or 1 riioll be 
very angry at you. Adieu. 


• LETTER LXII. 


' Bats, CeMer M, ino. 

. Dka.r Bov : I have often told you already, that nothing will help your 
invention mure and teach you to tliink more justly^ than reading, with 
care and attention, the Ancient Gi’eek ami Latin Authors, especMly the 
Poets : invoutiou being the soul of poetry ; that is to say, it animates 
and gives life to poetry, as the soul does to the body. 1 have often 
told yon, too, that Poets take the liberty of personifying inanimate 
things; that is, they describe, and represent as persons, the passions, 
the ai)pctitcs, and many other things, that have no figures nor persons 
belonging to them. Por example, they represent Love as a little boy 
with wings, a how and arrow, and a quiver. Rage and Fury they 
represent under the figures of three women, called the iJiree Furies, 
with soipcnts hissing about their heads, lighted torches in their hands, 
and their faces red and inliatued. The descriptioo of Envy I have 
already sent you, and likewise the description of llunmr and Famine, 
out of Ovid’s Mctamorpiioses'. I now send you, out of the same book, 
Ihe beautiful description of the House 'or Dwelling of Rumour, that is, 
common re{H>rt. Ton will there find all the particularities of rumour; 
how immediately it spreads itself every where ; how it adds fMsehoods 
to truths ; how it imposes upon the vulgar ; and how credulity, error 
joy and fear, dwell with it; because credulous people believe lightly 
w'hatevor they hear, and that all people in general are inclined to 
believe what they either wish or fear much. Pray translate these lines, 
at your leisure, into English, and send them mo. Consider them your* 
self too, at the same time, and compare them with the observations 
j-ou must already have made upon rumour, or common fame. Have 
not you observed how quickly a piece of news spreads itself all over 
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the town? how it is first whispered about, tbeu spoken aloud t how 
almost ererybo^f that repeats it| adds something to it ? how the vulgar, 
that is, the ordinary people, believe it immediately? and how other 
people irive credit to it, according as they wish it true or not t All this 
you wiU find painted in the following lines ; which 1 desire you will 
weigh well. Hoe mim ah» te rogo^ oro^ poatulo^ftagito^ Jubeo U ftsM 

Orba locoa medio eat inter temaqae, fretnmqua, 

OoBlaateaqae plagaa, tripUet* conSnia *inunal ; 

Unde quod ast luquam, quunvls rogicntbua abslt, 

Inaplcltur ’ penetrat^ne cava* Tox omnia ad *auret. 

Fama tenet, aummique domum albl legit In area: 

Innumeroaqua adltua, ao mlUa foramina teotla 
Acldidit, at nullw ineluait limlna portls. 

Nocte dleqiia patent. Tota est ex * anra tonaitH. 

Tota flremlt : voeeaqae rafeit: Itaratqua quod audit. . 

Nulla quloa lutua, nuUaqua, ailenUa parte ; 

Nco *ameii est clamor, sad panne murmnra Tools. 

Qua.!a de pelagi, si quis procul audiat, undia 
Esse solent : qualamve sonum ; cum Jupiter otroa 
Increpult * nubes, extrema touitrua reddunt. * 

Atria turba tenant : Tentont laea *Tulgas, enntqua, 

Mlstaqua cum Teris, passim oommcnta vagantur 
Mlllla rumorum ; oonfusaque verba TolutanU 
E qiilhue hi -eaotuu implent aermonibus • * auras ; 

HI narrata fcrunt alld : mensuraque fletl 
Crescit. Et audltts allquld noma acljictl auctor: 
lllic Crrdulltas, IlUo ttmcrariu* * Error, 

Fonaqu* *I>ntltla ast, ooaafarftaHque * Tlmoraa, 

*8edlti04ue * rcpciu^ dubloqua auctora Buaurrl. 

Ipsa )t id In codo rarum, pelagoque geratur, 

Kt t*llara, rldet; tolun]q\ie Inqulrlt In orbem. 

V. B. — ha^e underlined (prints in Italic ohcuraeten) the epitneus 
tnd marked the snbstantives they belong to, thus *. 


Full In the mldat of this created space. 

Betwixt heav'n, earth and skies, there stands a place, 
Oonflnlng on aU three, srlth triple bound: 1 

Wbence all things, tho’ remote, are view’d around ; V 
And thither bring their undulating sound. ) 

The palace of loud Fame, her seat of pow’r, 

Plac'd on tlie summit of a loft7 tow’r, 

A thousand winding entries, long and wide, 

Baceive of fraah reporu a Sowing tide. 

A thousand orannles In the wails are mode; 

Nor gate, nor bars cxclnde the busy trade. 

Tts buUt of brass, the better to dimiso 
The spreading aonnds, and multiply tha news. 

Where aohoes In repeated echoes play, 

A mart for ever fiiU, and open ni^t and day. 

Nor ellenee la within, nor voice express. 

But a deaf noise of sounds thdt never cease ; 

Conhis'd and chiding, like the honow roar 
Of tides receding from the insulted shore. 

Or like the '>roken thunder beard from far, 

When Jove at distanoe drives the rolling war. 

The courts are Sited with a tumultuous din 
Of crowds, or issuing forth, or entering In ; 

A thoroogh'lkre of news ; where some devise 
Things never heard, aome mingle truth with IIm; 

The troubled lUr with empty enands they beat. 

Intent to hear and eager to repeat. 

Error sits brooding there, with added train 
Of vain credvllty, and Joys as vain t 
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Buplelon, with Sedition Join'd, are near. 

And romoara rale'd, ana mormora min'd, and panlo fear, 
fame Bits aloft, and aeea the Bnl^eet ground. 

And aeaa about, and aklea above, Inquiring all around. 

OiJivrtOvil, 

lirTTER Lxin. 

Dsar Bot: The shortest and best wa^ of learning a language, is to 
know the roots of it; that is, tliose orif^nal, primitive wor^ of which 
many other words are made, adding a letter, or a preposition to 
them, or by some snch small variation, which makes some diflSsrenoe in 
the sense: thuF, you will observe, that the prepositions, a, ab, ois, «, ex, 
pro, pr«, per, inter, eireim, super, trone, and many other^ when added 
to the primitive verb, or noun, alter its signification accordingly; and 
when vou have observed this in three or four instances, you will know 
it in all. It is likewise the same In Greek, where when you once know 
the roots, you will soon know the branches. Th.is, in the paper 1 send 
you to get by heart, you will observe;, that the vtirb/sro, I carry, is the 
root of sixteen others, whose significations differ from the root, only by 
the addition of a letter or two, or a preposition ; which letters or pre- 
position make the same alteration to all words tc which they are added : 
as, for example, sx, which signifies out, when joined to ao, I go, makes, 
I go out, exeo ; when joined to braho, I draw, it makes, I draw out, 
exbraho ; and so in all otlier coses of the same nature. The preposition 
par, which signifies thoroughly or completely, as well as &|r, when joined 
to a verb or a noun, odds that signification to it; when added to fwo. I 
oarry, it makes pa^aro, I cany thorouglily ; when added tc /ado, I do, 
it makes poi/Uio, I finish, 1 do thoroughly, I oompieto: when added to 
nouns, it has the same eiibct ; difficUta, hard ; perdifficilia, thoroughly, 
completely hard : jv^ndua, agreeable ; peTjueundua, thoroughly agree- 
able. If you attend to these- observations, it will save you a great deal 
of trouble in looking in the dictionary. As you are now pretty well 
master of most of the rules, what you ohiefiy want, both in Latin and 
Greek, is the words, in order to construe authors ; and therefore 1 
would advise you to write down, and learn by hear^ every day, for 
your own amusement, besidCC what you do with Mr Maittaire, ten 
words of Greek, Latin and English, out of a dictionary or vocabulary, 
which will go a great way in a year’s time^ oonsideriog the words you 
know already, and those you will learn besides in ocnstniing with ,Mr 
Maittaire. Adieu. 


LETTER IJaV. 

Dbab Bot : I send you here a few more Latin roots, though I am not 
•ere that you wiU like my roots to wdl as those that grow in your gar* 
den ; however, if you wul attend to them, they may sa^s you a great ^ 
deal of trouble. Those few will naturally point out many others to' 
your own observation; and enable you, by oomparison, to Bud out 
most derived and of mpo'uud words, when onoe you know the ori^^nal 
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foot of them. Ton are old enough now^ to make observatioie upon 
what yon learn; whioh, if yon would be pleased to do, yon oannot 
imagine how much time and trouble it would save you. ^member 
you are now very near nine years old : an ago at whi& all boys ought 
to know a great deal, but you, particuiarly, a great deal more, consider* 
ing the care and pains that have been employed about you ; and, if you 
do not answer those expectations, you will lose your character, which 
is the most mortifying thing that can happen to a generous mind. 
Every body has ambition of some kind or other, and is veered when 
that ambition is disappointed : the difference is, that the ambition of 
•illy people is a silly and mistaken ambition; and the ambition at 
people of sense is a right and commendable one. For instance, the 
ambition of a silly boy of yonr age would be to have line clothes, and 
money to tiirow away in idle folBes: whioh, you plainly see, would be 
no proofs of merit in him, bnt only a folly in his parents, in dressing 
him out like a jackonime^ and giving him money to play tlie fool with. 
Whereas, a boy of good sense pla^ bis* ambition in excelling other boys 
of his own age, and even older, in virtue and knowledge. Uis glory is 
in being known always to speaic the truth, in showing good nature and 
compassion, in learning quicker, and appmng himself more than other 
boys. These are real proofe of merit in him, and consequently proper 
objects of ambition ; and will acquire him a solid reputation and char* 
acter. This holds true in men as wdl as in boys ; the ambition of a silly 
fellow will be to have a fine equipage, a fine house, and fine clothes ; 
things which any body that Has as much money may have as well as 
he, for they ore all to be bought ; but the ambition of a man of sense 
and honour is, to be distinguished by a character and reputation of 
knowledge, truth, and virtue ; things which arc not to bo bought, and 
that can only be acquired by a good head aud a good heart. Such was 
the ambition of the Lacedemonians and the Romans, when they made 
the greatest figure ; and sucli I hope yours will always be. Adieu. 


LETTER LXV. ‘ 

Ton know so much more, and learn so muoh better than any boy of 
your age, that you see I do not treat you like a boy, bnt write to you 
upon subjects fit for men to think ana consider of. When I send you 
examples of the virtues of the ancients, it is not only to inform you of 
thosg pieces of history, but to animate and excite you to follow those 
examples. Ton there see the advantages of virtue ; how it is sure fsooner 
or later)to be rewarded, and with what pr^Gamdmeomiufni the virtuous 
actions of the great men of antiquity have been perpetuateii, aud trans- 
mitted down to us. Julius Omsar, though a tyrant, aud guilty of that 
great orimo of enslaving his country, had, however, some virtuk; and 
was distinguished for his clemency and humanity ; of whioh there is 
this remarkable instanoo— Maroellns, a man of eon8id0ration in Rome, 
had taken part with Pompey in the civil war between him and Offisaf 
and had even acted with zeal and aerimonp against Csasar. However, 
after Giesar had conquered Pompey and was returned V. Rome victorious. 
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the Senate interceded with him in favor Hu cellus, whom 'he nr»t 
only pardoned, bnt took into his friendship^ Oioerc made an oration 
on purpose to compliment Osesar upon this not of good>nature and gene- 
rontj ; in which, among many other things, he tells him, that he looks 
upon his pardoning Marcellus as a greater action than all bis victories : 
his words in Latin are these : Doranisti gentesimmonitate barbaras, iaul> 
titudineinnumerabiles, locis infinites, omni copiamm genere abandnntes : 
sed tomei} ea vioisti, quea et naturam et conditionem ut vinci possent, babe* 
bant. Nulla est enim tantq vis, tanta oopia, ^nae non ferro ac viribus 
debilitari fraugique possit. Yerum animnm vincere ; iracnndiam cohi 
here; victoriam temperaro; adversarium nobilitate, ingenio, virtnte 
prmstantem n^^n modo extollere jacentem, sed etiam amplificare Ojas 
pristinam dignitatem : hmc qui fadat, non ego earn cum sumrais viris com 
paro, sed simillimum Deo judico.” 

It is certain that hama>nty is the particular charaeterietlc of a great 
mind; little vicious miu<ls are fqll or anger and revenge, and are inca- 
pable of feeling the exalted pleasure by forgiving their enemies, and of 
bestowing marks of favour and generosity upon those of whom they have 
gotten the better. Adieu. 

I have underliived {printed in italic^ tlmse words that t tliink you do 
not understand, to put you in mind to ask the meaning of them. 

LETTER LXyi* 

TKiurtOa/g, 

Ml OBAB Child ; You are now reading the Historical Novel of Don 
Carlos, writen by the Abb6 of St Beal. The foundation of it is true ; 
the Abu4 has only embellished a little, in order to give it the turn of a 
novel; and it is prettily written. A wopoe^ I am in doubt whetlieryou 
• know wliat a novel is : it is a little gallant history, which must contain 
a great deal of love, and not exceed one or two small volumes. The sub- 
ject must be a love affair; the lovera are to meet witli many difSculties 
and obstacles, to oppose the accomplishment of their wishes, bnt at last 
overcome them all ; and the conclusion or catastrophe must leave them 
happy. A novel is a kind of abbreviation of a romance ; for a romance 
generally consists of twelve volumes, all filled with insipid love nonsense, 
and most incredible adventures. The subject of a romanoe is t ^metimes 
a story entirely fictitious, that is to say, quite invented ; at other times 
a true story, bnt generally so changed and altered, that one cannot know 
it. For example, in Grand Cyras, Olelia, and Cleopatra, three celebtated 
romances, there is some true history; but so blended with falsities and 
silly love adventures, that they coimise and corrupt the mind, instead 
of forming and instructing it. The greatest heroes of antiquity are there 
represent^ in woods and forests, whining insipid love tales to tlieir 
innuman fair one, who answers them in the same stylo. In shorL the read- 
ing of romances is a most frivolous occupation, and time merely throvfu 
away. The old romances, written two or tliree hundred years ago, such 
as Amadis of Gaul, Orlando the Furious, and others, were stuffed with 
enchantments, maj^cians, giants, and such sort of impossibilities; 
whereas, the more modern romances keep within the bounds of p^ssi 
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bilitj bqt not of probAbility. For I wonid jnst as soon believe, that 
the great 13rntas, who expelled the Tarqnins from Rome, was shut 
np bv some magioian in an enchanted castle, os imagine tliat he was 
making dlly verses for the beantifnl ddia, as he is represented in the 
romance of that name. 

Don Oarlos, whose name -is given to the novel yon are now reading, 
was son to Philip II. king of ^ain,who was himself son of the Emperor 
Oharleqnin, or Oliarles V. Inis Oharles V. was, at the same time, 
emperor of Germany and king of Spain; he was, besides, master of all 
Flanders,' and the greatest part of Italy. He reigned long; bnt two or 
three years before liis death, ho abdicated the crown, and retired as a 
private man to the convent of St Just, in Spain. He ceded the empire 
to his brother Ferdinand ; and Spdn, America, Flanders and Italy to 
his son PJiilip II., who was very unlike him, for he was proud and cruel, 
even towards his son, Don'Carlos, whom he put to death. 

^ Don is a title which is p^ven in Spain to every gentleman ; as ifoa* 
%wu/r in France, and Signor in Italy. For instance, if you were in Spain 
you would be called Don Philip^ Adieu* * 

LETTER LXVII. 

nnndag 

Dear Boy ; You will seldom hear fi'om me without an admonition 
to think. All you learn, and all you can read, will be of little nse, if 
you do not think and reason upon it yourself. One reads to know other 
people's thoughts ; but if we twe them upon trust, without examining 
and comparing tliom witli our own, it is really living npon other peo- 
ple’s 8ora{)s, or retailing other people’s goods. To know the thoughts^of 
others, is of use, because it suggests thoughts to one’s self, and helps one 
to form a judgment ; but to repeat other people’s thoughts, without 
considering whether they are right or wrong, is tlie talent only of a par- 
rot, or ttt most a player. 

If Ni^ht were given you as a subject to compose upon, you would do 
very well to look what the best authors have said upon it, in order to 
help your own invention ; but then you must think of it afterwards your- 
self, and express in your own manner, or else you would be at best but 
a plagiary. A plagiary is a man who steals other people’s tnoughts ; and 
puts them off for his own. *' You would find, for example, the following 
aooonnt of Might in Virgil ; 

Noz ernt, et placlilnm carp«bant fciisa aoporem 
Corpora pejr tarraa ; iifimque et anva quierant 
JBquora : oatn ctodio rolvaatnr stdeqa lapau ; 

Com tacet omnia ajnr. peoadea, plctaequa rolaeres, 

Quaaqae laeua latS fiquiaoa, quaque aapera dumis 
Rura tanout ; aomno poaltae aul> nocta ailsntt 
Lenlbaot ooraa, et corda oblita laborum. 

Here you see the effects of night; that it brings rest to men when 
they are wearied witli the laboars of the day; that the stars move 
In their regmar course ; that flocks and birds repose themselves, and 
eqjoy the quiet of the night. This, upon examination, you would 
find to all true * but then, npon consideration too, you would find. 
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that it is not all that is to be said upon night; and many more qualities 
and effects of night would occur to you. As, for instance, tiiiongh night 
is in general the time of quiet and repose, yet it is often the time too for 
the commission and security of crimos, such as robberies, murders and 
violations* which generally seek the advantage of darkne^ as favoura- 
ble for the escape of the gnilty. Night too, though it brings rest and 
refreshment to the innocent and virtuous, brings disquiet and horror to 
the gnilty. The consciousness of their crimes torments them, and denies 
them sleep and quiet. You might, fW>m timse reflections, consider what 
would bo the proper epithets to ^ve to night; as for example, 
if you were to represent night in its most pleasing shape, as 
procuring q^aiei and refreshment from labour and toil, you might call 
It friendly night, the HUnt night, the foeleome night, the peac^ul 
night ; but if, on tlie contrary, you were to represent it as inviting to 
the commission of crimes, you would call it the guilty nighty th& eomdoue 
night, the horrid night ; with many other epithets, that carry along with 
th^m the idea of horror and guilt : for an epithet to be proper must 
always be adapted (that is, suited) U, the circumstances of we person or 
thing to which it is given. Thus Virgil, who generally gives ^Eneas 
the epithet of pious, because of his piety ti> the gods, and his duty to 
his father, calls him Dux iEneas, where he represents him making love 
to Dido, as a properer epithet for him in that situation ; because making 
love becomes a general much better that a man of sin^lor piety. 

Lay aside, for a few minutes the thoughts of play, and think of this 
seriously. 

Amoto qoMnunos Mils ludo. 

Adieu. 

You may come to me on Saturday morning, before you go to Mr. 
Kaittaire. 


LETTER LXVin. 

AmmUos’. 

Drab Bot: I shall not soon leave the subject of invention and think- 
ing ; which I would have you apply to, as much as your age and giddi- 
ness will permit. Use will make it evei^ day easier to yon. and age and 
observation will improve it. Virtue is a subject that deser-es your 
and every man^s attention ; and suppose I were to bid you make some 
verses, or ^ve me your thdughts in prose, upon the subject of Virtue, 
how Would you go about it? Why, you would first consider what Vir-^J 
tue is, and wen what are the effects and marks of it, both with regard 
to others and to one^s self. You would find tiien, that Virtue consists 
in doing good, and in speaking truth; that the effects of it are advan- 
tageous to all mankind, and to one’s in particular. Virtue makes us 
pity and relieve the misfortunes of mankind; it makes us promote jus- 
tice and good order in society ; and in general, contributes to whatever 
tends to the red good of mankind. To ourselves it mves an inward 
comfort and satis^tion, which nothing else can do, and which nothing 
can rob ns of. All other advantages depend upon others, as much os 
upon ourselves. Riolies, power, and greatness may be taken away from 
us hr the violence aud injustice of others, or by inevitable accidents, bat 
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Vlrtne depends only upon onndves, and nobody can take it away fttnu 
ns. IMcikness may deprive ns of all the pleasure of the bodv; bnt it 
cannot deprive ns of our Virtne, nor of the satisfaction Which we feel 
from it. A virtnons man, under all the misfortunes of life, still finds 
an inward comfort and satisfaction, which makes him happier than 
any wicked man can be, with all the other advantages of lue. If a 
man has acquired great power and riches by fiUsohood, iq|nstioe, and 
oppression, he cannot ei\ioy them ; beoanso his conscience torment 
him, and constantly reproach him with the means by which he got 
them. The stings of his conscience will not even let him sleep qnietly : 
but he will dream of his crimes; and in the day-time, when alon& and 
when he has time to think, he will be uneasy and melancholy. He is 
aftaid of every thing; for, as he knows mankind most hate him, he has 
reason to think thev will hurt him if they can. 'Wherea^ if a virtnons 
man be ever so poor, or unfortunate in the world, still his virtue is its 
own reward, and will comfort him under all afiiiotiona. The qniet and 
satisfaction of bis conscience make him oheerfiil ,by day, and sleep 
sound of nights ; he can bo alone with pleasure, and is not afraid of his 
own thoughts. Besides this, he is nniversslly esteemed and respected; 
for even the most wicked people themselves cannot help admiring and 
respecting Virtue in others. All these, and many other advantages, yon 
would ascribe to Virtne, if you were to compose upon that subject. 
A poet says, 

XfM* quidem VlrUu, dblmet poloberrlma meroea. 

And Oiaudian has the following lines upon that subject: 

Ipw qnldm Virtaa imtliim albl, solaqoe latS 
Fortana aecura nitet: neo fbetbus uUls 
Erlgitur ; pUuedaoe petit elarescere rulgi. 

Nil opts externa cuplens, nil indlga laudla t 
Dlvltlia anlmcaa aule, Immotaque caneUs 
Caalbua, ex oltd mortalla deapicit wee. 

Adieu. 

LETTER LXIX. 

Wadmetdoif, 

DxarBot: You behaved yourself so well at Mr Boden's last Sun- 
day, tliat you justly deserve commendation : beside^ yon encourage me 
to pve you some mes of politeness and good breeding, being persuaded 
that yon will observe them. Know then, that as learning, honour, and 
virtue, are absolutely necessary to gain you the esteem aud admiration 
of mankind; politeness and good-breMing are equally necessary to 
make you welcome and agreeable in conversation and common lifb. 
Great talents, such as honour, virtue, learning, and parts, are above the 
^erality of the world; who neither possess tliem themselves, nor 
judge of them rightly in others ; but all people are judges of the leaser 
talents such as civility, affability, and an oblimng, agreeable address and 
manner ; because tb^ feel the good effects of them, as making society 
easy and pleasing. Good sense, must, in many cas^ determine goo^ 
breedings because the same thing that would be civil one time, and 
to one person may be quite otherwise at another time, and to another 
person ; but there are some general rules of good-breeding, that hold 
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always true, and in all cases. As, for example, it is alwa^ extremely 
rude, to answer* only yes; or no, to anybody, withont adding sir, my 
lord, or madam, according to the quality of the person you speu *0 : ask 
In French, you must always say, Moruieur^ Milord^ Madame^ ana 
MadenwiMlle. I suppose, you know that every married woman is. in 
Fi'ench, Madame, and every unmarried one is MademoUeUe. It is like- 
wise extremely rude, not to give the proper attention, and a 9ivi] answer, 
when people speak to you ; or to go away, or be doing something eW>, 
when they arc speaking to you ; ^r that convinces them that you de»> 
pise them, and do not think it worth your while to hear or answer whst 
they say. I dare say I need not tell yon bow rude it is, to take the best 
place in a room or to seize immediately upon what yon lik'e at table, 
without odbring first to help others ; as if you considered nobody but 
yourself. On tlie contrary, you should always endeavour to procure all 
tlie conveniences you can to the people you are. with. Desidbs being 
civil, which is absolutely necessary, the perfection of good breeding is, 
to bo civil with ease, and in a gentleman-like manner. For this, you 
shonld observe the ^onch people, who excel in it, and whose ponte- 
ness seems os easy and natural os any other pmt of their conversation. 
Whereas tlie English are often awkward in theiir civilities, and, when 
they mean to be civil, are too much ashamed to get it out. But, pray 
do you remember never to be ashamed of doing what is right ; you 
would have a great deal of reason to be ashaniod if you wore not civil; 
but whut reason can you have to be ashamed of being civil ? knd why 
not say a civil and obliging thing, as easily and as naturally os you would 
ask 'wliat o’clock it is ? This kind of bashfulnoss, which is justly called 
by the French, mauvatM honte, is the distiiij$uishii.g character of an 
English booby ; who is frightened out of his wits when people of fash''on 
speak to him ; and, when he is to answer them, bluenes, stammers, and 
can hardly got out what he would say ; and becomes really ridiculons, 
from a groundless fear of being laughed at : whereas a real well-bred man 
would speak to all tlie kings in the world, with as little concern, and as 
much ease, as he would speak to you. 

Beinember, then, that to be civil, and to be civil with ease, i^which is 
properly called good-breeding,) is the only way to bo beloved, aud well 
received in company ; that to be ill-bred, and rude, is intolerable, and 
the way to be kicked out of company; and that to be bashfial, is to be 
ridiculous. As I am sure you will mind and practise all this, 1 expect 
that when you are novennie^ yon will not only be the best scholar, but 
the best-bred boy in England of your age. Adieu. 


liETTEB IiXE. 

VHILIP OHEBTBRFIELD TO PHILIP 8TABBOPB, VET A MTXU ZOti 
BUT TO-MOBBOW OOUTG OUT OF OHIUDHOOD. 

This is the last letter I shall write to you as to a little boy; fbr Cu 
morrow, if I am not mistaken, you will attain your ninth year; so that, 
fbr the future, I shall treat yoa as a youth. You must now commeaci. • 
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diflforent coarse of life, a diflferent coarse of studies. No more levity: 
childish toys and play-tbiags must be thrown aside, and your mind 
Erected to serious * objects. What was not unbecoming of a child, 
would be disgraoeftal to a youth. Wherefore, endeavour with all yoar 
might to show a suitable change; and, by learning, good manners, 
politeness, and other accomplishments, to surpass those youths of your 
own age, whom hitherto you have sni-passed when boys. Consider, X 
entreat you, how shunefal it would be tor you, should you let them 
the better pf you now. For instance, slioiild Onslow, now a Westmin- 
ster scholar, heretofore your companion, and a youth of nine years old, 
as you are; should he, I say, deservedly obtain a place in school above 
you, what would you do? where would you run to hide yourself? You 
would certainly be glad to quit a place wliere you could not remain with 
honour. If, therefore, you have any regard tbr your own reputation, 
and a desire to please me, see that, by anroinitting attention and labour 
you nia 3 c, with justice, be styled the head of your class. So iimy the 
Almighty preserve you, and bestow upon yon his choicest blessings ! T 
shall add what Horace wishes for his Tibullus : “ 

Gratia, fkma, valetudo contingat abnnilS : 

Et tnandiu Tictas, non deSetente crumena I 

Kalends of May, 1741. 

lETTER LXXI. 

Dear Boy : I wish I had as much reason to bo satisfied with your 
remembering what yon have once learned, as with your learning it; but 
what signifies your learning anything soon, if yon forget it as soon ? 
Memory depends npon-attontiou, and your forgotMness proceeds singly 
from a want of attention. For example, I dare say, if I told you that 
such a day next week, you should have something that you liked, yon 
would certainly remember the day, and call upon me for it. And why ? 
only because you would attend to it. Now a Greek or a Latin verse is 
as easily retained as a day of tlie- week, if you would give^ the same 
attention 'to it. I now remember, and can still repeat, all that I learnt 
when I was of your age ; but it is because I then attoncled to it, know- 
ing that a little attention wonld save me Uie trouble of loarniug. the 
same things over and over again. A man will never do anything well, 
that cannot command bis attention immediately from one thing to 
another, as oocasion requires. If while be Is at his business, he thinks of 
his diversions, or, if while he is at his diversions, he thinks of bis busi- 
ness, he wiU succeed in neither, but do both very awkwardly. Jloe age^ 
was a maxim among the Romans, which means, do what yon are about, 
and do that only. A little mind is always burned, by twenty things at 
once ; but a man of sense does but one thing at a time, and resolves to 
exed in it; for whatever is wortli doing at all is worth doing well. 
Therefore remember to give yonrselr up entirely to the thing you are 
doing, be it what it will, whether your book or your play ; for if you 
have a right ambition, you will desire to excel all boys of your age, af 
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crlcketf or trap-boll, as well as In looming. Yon have one rival in 
learning, whom I am sure yon onght to take particular care to ezeeL 
and that is yonr own pictnre. l^member what is written there, ahd 
consider what a shame it would be, if, when you are yon 

should not have got farther than when you were ootennis. Who would 
not take pains to avoid such a disgrace f 
Another thing I must mention to yon, which, though it be not of the 
same consequence, is, however, worth minding ; add that is, the trick wn 
have, got of looking close to your book whejp you read, which is only a 
trick, for I am sure you are not short-sight^. It is an ugly trick, and 
has a dull look, and, over and above, will spoil your eyes ; therefore 
always bold yonr book as far off as yon can when you rood, and you 
■will sQon come to read at a great distance. These little thin^^ are not 
to bo neglected ; for the very best things receive some addition, by a 
genteel and graoefiil manner of doing them. Demosthenes, the famous 
Grecian orator, being asked Wiiicii were the three princip^ parts 6f an 
orator ; answered, action, action, action ; meaning, that the force and 
]>crsuasion of an orator consisted a groat deal in his graceful action, and 
good elocution. Adieu. Ton may come to me to-morrow morning, 
l^fore you go to Mr. Maittalre. 


LETTER LXXU. 

BkossBLs, May 1741. 

Dear Bot: I believe we are yet well enough together for you to be 
glad to hear of my safe arrival on this side of tlie water, which 1 
crossed in four hours’ time from Dover to Calais. By the way, Calais 
was the last town that the English kept in France, after it Was conquered 
by Henry V. : aud it was yielded up to France in the reign of the 
popish Queen'Mary, daughter to Henry VIII. From Galois I went to 
Dunkirk, which belonged formerly to toe Spaniards, and was taken by 
Oliver Cromwell; but afterwards shamefully sold to France, by King 
Cliarles II. From Dunkirk I went to Lisle, which is a very g^t, rich, 
aud strong town, belonmng to Fninoe, and tlie chief town 6f French 
Flanders. From'LisIe I came to Ghent, which is the capital of that 
part of Flanders that boloiijra to the Queen of Hmsgary, cn heiress of 
the House of Austria. It is a* very large town, but neither rioli nor 
strong. The Em^ror Charles V. was bom there, and his statue is upon 
a pillw in the middle of a great square. From Lisle, I came here to 
Brussels, which is the chief town of Brabant, and^a very fine one. 
Here the best camlets are majie, and most of the fine laces that yop sea 
worn in England. You may follow me through this journey npo9 yonr 
aum ; till yon take it sometime hence, in reality. 

1 expect you to make prodigious improvements in your learning, by 
the time I see you again ; for now that you are past nine years old, yon 
have no time to lose.: and I wait with impatience for a good aoooont 
of yon from Mr. Maittaire. I dare not buy anything for you till thOn, 
tot fear I should be obliged to keep it my^. But if I should have s 
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•ver^ good acoonnti there elmU be very good rewards brought over. 
Adieu. 

Make my oonipliments to your Mamma; and when you write to me 
•end your letters to my house in town. 

LETTER LXXiri. 

Aix-LA-OBAraxB, Jwne 8, iT. A 

Mr DSAE OniLD ; It is now four days since I arrived here at Aix-la* 
Obapelle; from whence I take the liberty of assuring yon of my 
respects ; not doubting but you will be so good to forgive me if I impor- 
tune you too often with iny letters.* 1 know your time is valuab.e, and 
am sensible, tliat it would be pity to interrupt the course of yonx 
studies, which 1 do not question but you pursue with great success aud 
' attention. Howe\'or, setting ^ido all raillery, I hope you learn as you 
ought ; and that Mr. Maittaire is satisfied : otherwise 1 can assure yotv 
tliat I shall be very much dissatisfi^. * 

A propoi of loaruing ; I must tell you, that T have seen at BniBsels, a 
little boy of about your age; he is son to the Comte de 1’ Annoy; he 
knows Latin perfectly; he plays In. comedy, and declaims in I^cuch 
tragedy most exquisitely well; but this is because he applies, and I'etains 
whatever he has once learned. ’Besides all this, ho is voiy polite ; and 
In the midst of a numerous company, whom he did not know, ho was 
not in the least disconcerted, but spi>ko, and answered each person with 
good manners, and with ease. 

This town i.s large, but rather ugly ; it is called in Latin Aguisyremum. 
It is tlio first imporiiu and. free city of the empire, and' as such has the 
privilege of choosing its own magistrates, is governed by tliein, and is 
in possession of other rights, that cannot be infringed by the emperor. 
In the year 800, Charlemagne was here crowned Emperor ; and the 
crown nsed in that ceremony is still shewn in the cathedral of tliis 
place. It is not famous for anytiiing but its rninerfd waters, which 
occasion a great resort of people ; they are very heating, and disagree- 
able to the taste, having the savonr of rotten eggs. ' 

The imperial towns have a voice at the diet of the empire, that is 
hold at Batisbon; which is the assembly of the empire; thitlier the 
electors,'prince8, and imperial towns send their deputies, to settle the 
alFairs of the empire, jointly with the emperor, as our parliament docs 
in Engla^id. By this you may see, tliat the empire of Germany is a free 
state, in which no law oau be mode without the consent of the emperor, 
the electors, the sovereign piinces, and tlio imperial towns. Yon ought 
to know tlie different forms of government of the different countries in 
Europe ; and when yon read the histories of them, bestow a particnl.ar 
attention upon that circumstance. Adieu for this time. 

LETTER LXXIV 

8pa, J’ti/yZS.iK A1741. 

Dear Bot: I have bften told you in my former letters, (and it is 
most certainly true,) that the strictest and most scrupulous honour and 
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virtao cau alouo iDakc you eslootned nnd valued by mankind ; that part^ 
and learning oau alone make yon admired and celebrated by them ; bat 
that the pORsessiou of leaser talents was most absolutely necessa-y, 
towards making yon liked, beloved, and sought after in pi irate life. 
Of these lesser talents, gj)od breeding is the principal and most neces- 
sdry one, not only as it is very important in itself,. but as it adds ^eat 
lustre to ihe more soliil advantages both of the heart and the mind. I 
have often touched upon good breeding to }fon before; so that this 
letter shall be upon the next necessary quidification to it, which is a 
^iiteel and easy manner and carri^e, wholly free from those odd tricksj 
HI habits, and awkwardnesses, which even many very worthy and son* 
sihle people have ir their beliaviourj However trifling a genteel man- 
ner may sonndj it is of very great consoqnenco towards pleasing in pri- 
vate life, especially the women, which, one time or other, you will think 
worth pleasing ; and I have known man^ a man from his awkward- 
ness, give people such a dislike of him at first, that all his merit could 
not get the better of it afterwards. Whereas a genteel manner prepos- 
sesses people ill your favour, bends them towards you, and mokes 'them 
wish to be like you. Awkwardness can proceed but from two causes; 
either from not having kept good company, or from not having attended 
to it. As for your keeping good cenipaiiy, I will take care of that ; do 
you take care to observe their ways and manners, and to form your own 
upon them. Attention is absolutely aeoeaaary for this, os indeed it is 
for everything else ; and a man without attention is not fit to live in 
the worl<l. When an awkward fellow first comes into a room, it is 
highly probable that his sword gets between his legs, and throws him 
down, or makes him stumbje, at least; when he has recovered thisaoci- 
dent, lie goes aufl places himself in the very ])lacc of the whole room 
where ho should not ; there he soon lets his hat fall down, and, in tak- 
ing it up again, throws down his cane ; in recovering his canc, Iiia hat 
falls a second time, so that he is a quarter of an hour before he is in 
order again. If he drinks tea or coll’ee, he certainly scalds his mouth, 
and lets either the cup or the saucer fall, and spills either the tea or 
colfee in his lireechcs. At dinner, bis awkwardness distinguishes itself 
particularly, as he has more to do; there he holds liia kiufc, fork, and 
spoon differently from other people, eats with his knife, to the great 
danger of his moulli, picks I’us teeth with his fork, and puts his 
whicfi has been in his tJiroat twenty times, into tbe dishes again. If ho 
is to curve, lie can never liit Uie joint: but, in his vain efforts to cut 
tlirougli the bone, scatters the sauce in everybody’s face. He generally 
daubs himself Avith soup nnd grease, though his napkin is commonly 
stuck through a button-hole, and tickles bis chin. When he drinks, he 
infallibly ouuglis in his glass, and besprinkles the company. Besides all 
this, he has strange tricks nnd gestures ; such as snufling up his nose, 
making face>, fiutting his finger in his nose, or blowing it and looking 
afterwards in his handkerchief, so as to make the company sick. His 
I'ands are trmiblesome to him, when he has not something in them, and 
he does not knoiv where to put them ; bnt they are in perpetual motion 
betw^n his bosom and hi.s breeches : he does not wear bis clothes, and 
In sliort d^its nothing like other people. All this, 1 own, is not in ahi 
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degree orimlnal ; btit it is highly disagreeable and ridioulons in com- 
pany, and onght most careftmy to be avoided, by whoever desires to 
please. 

From, this accotint of what yon should not do, yon may e^ily Jmdge 
what you should do ; and a due attention to the manners of people 
fashion, and who have seen the world, will make it habitual and foini • 
•liar tc you. 

There is, likewise an awkwardness of expression {md words, most 
carefully to be avoided ; sucli as false Euglish, bad jirounDciation, old 
sayings, and pomraon iiroVerbs ; which are so many proofs of having 
kept bjid and low company. For example, if, instead of saying that 
tastes are different, and tliat everv man has his own. ]>eculiar one, you 
should let oft* a proverb, and say, That what is one man’s meat is another 
jnan’s poison : or else. Every one os they like, os the good man said 
when lie kissed his cow ; everybody would be persuaded that yod had 
never kept company witk anybody above footmen and honseiiiaids. 

Attention will do all this, atid without attontioa nothing is to be done ; 
want of attention, wbicli is really want of thought, is either folly or 
madness. You should not only have attention to everything, but a 
quickness of attention, so as to observe, at once, all the people in the 
room, their motions, tJieir looks, ami tlieir woWs, and yet without star- 
ing at them, and seeming to be on observer. This quick and unobserved 
observation is of infinite advantage in life, and is to bo acc^uired with 
care ; and, on the contrary, what is called absence, which is thought- 
lessness, and wont of attention about what is doing, makes a man so like 
eitlier a fool or a madman, that, for niy part, I see no real dificreiice. A 
fool never has tliought ; a madman has lost it ; and an absent nmu is, for 
the time, witliout it. 

Adieu 1 direct your next to me, chez Monsieur Chiibert, Banquier, a 
Paris ; and take care that 1 find the iiui>rovements I expect at mv 
return. 


LETTER LXXV. 

Bpai Avffvet 6, 1T41. 

Dear Boy ; I am very well pleased with the several performances 
you sent me, and still more so with Mr. ^taittaire’s letter, that accom- 
panied them, in which lie gives me a much better account of yon than 
he did in his former. Laxidari a laudfito viro, was always a commend- 
able ambition; encemrage that ambition, and continue to deserve the 
praisbs of the praise-wortJiy. While you do so, yon shall have what- 
ever yon will trom me; and when you cease to do so, yon shall have' 
nothing. 

I am glad yon have begun to compose a little; it will give yen a 
babit of thinldng. upon subjects, which is at least as necessary as read- 
ing them, therefore pray send me your thoughts upon this subject: 

Kon sIM, led totl j^eoltum u credere luiiAdo. 

It is ^ part of Cato's character in Lucan ; who says, that Cato did not 
tbina himself bom for himiBdf only, but for all manKind. Lotane know 
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then, -wliether yon think that a man is horn only for his own pleasure 
and advantage, or whether he is not obliged to contribute to the good 
ttt the society in wliich he lives, and of all mankind in general. This i|> 
certain, that every man receives advantages from society, which he 
could not have, if ho were the only man in the world;- therefore, is he 
not in some measure in debt to society? and is he not obliged to do for 
others what they do fV>r him? You may do this in English or Latin, . 
which yon [>1e.'ise; for it is the thinking pai‘t, and not the language, that 
I mind in this casio. 

I warned you, in my last, against those disagreeable tricks and awk< 
wanlnessos, which m/iny peoiJe contract when tliey are young, by the 
negligence of their 'jaronts, and cannot get quit of them wiieu they are 
old ; such us odd lutitions, strange postures, and ungeuteel carriage. But 
there is likewise on awkwardness of the mind^ that ought to bo, and 
with -care may be, avoided ; a=, for instance, to mistake names; to speak 
of Mr. What-d’ye-call-birii, or Mrs. Thingum, or Ilow-d’ye-oall-lwr, is 
excessively awkward and ordinary. To call people by improper titles 
and appellations is so too; as, iny Lord, for Sir; and Sir, tor my Lord. 
To begin a story or narration when you oiw not perfect in it, and can- 
not go through with it, but are forced, possibly, to say, in the rniddle of 
it, “ I have forgotten the re.*-t,” is very unpleasant and bungling. One 
must be extremely exact, clear, and pei-spiciious, in everything one says, 
otherwise, instead of eutertainiiig, or informing others, one only tires 
and puz^tlcs them. The voice uuil manner of speaking, too, arc not to 
be neglected : some ])eo[)le almost shut their mouths when they speak, 
and matter s«), that they are nut to be understood; others speak so fast, 
and sjiutter, that they are not to be understood neither ; some always 
speak as loud as if they were talking’ to deaf people; and others so low 
that one cannot liear tliern. All these habits are aw'kwai'd and dis* 
agreeable, and are to be avoided by attention ; they are the distinguisli* 
ing mui'ks of the ordinary people, who have haul no core taken of their 
education. You cannot imagine how necessary it is to mind all these 
little things ; fur I have ^een many people with great tadents ill received, 
for Wiint of having these talents too; and others well received, only 
trom tlieir little talents, and wlio have had no great ones. Adieu. 


LETTER LXXVI. 


Spa, Auffutt 8, 1711. 

Mv Dka-r Bov: I always write to you with pleasure, when I can 
write to you with kindness ; and with pain, when I am obliged to chide. 
You should, therefore, for my sake as well as your own, apply and 
behave yourself in such a inanner, that I might always receive good 
a«icoant of you. Tlic last I had from Mr. liCaittaire was so good a one, 
that you ni>«l I arc at present extremely well together ; and t depend 
ujion your taking care, that we -I oil continue so. 

I am sure you now hear a gi-eat deal of talk about the Queen of Hun 
gaiw, and tlio wars Avhieh she is and will be engaged in; it is tlierefore 
right that you should know a little of that matter. The last Emperor, 
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Charles the Sixtl^ who was father to this Queen of Hungary, was the 
last male of the Hou^ of Austria ; and fearing that, os he h^ no sons, 
his dominions might, at his death, be divided between his daughters, 
and consequently wei^ened, he settled them all u{)on his eldest daogh> 
ter, the Queen of Hungary, by a public act, which is called the Pragma* 
tie Sanction. So that, at the death of the Emperor, she succeeded to 
Ausbia, Bohemia, Silesia, Ilui^arj^ Transylvania, Stiria, Carinthin, and 
the l^rol, in Germany to all Zanders ; and to Panna, Placentia, Milan, 
and Mantua, in Italy. J>esides Tuscany, wliicb is her husband’s. The 
' House of Austria is descended from Bodolph, Count of Uapsbourg, who, 
about seven Londred years ago, acquired the Duchy of Austria, llis 
descendants, partly by conquest, and partly by advantageous marriages, 
increased their dominions so considerably, that Charles tlie Fifth, who 
was Emperor about two hnndi'ed years ago, was at once in possession 
of the Empire, Spain, the West Indies, almost all Italy, and the Seven* 
teen Provinces, which before that time composed the Duchy of Bur* 
gundy. When he grew old, ho grow weary of gewernrnent, i-etirod into 
a monastery in Spain, and divided his dominions between hissmi Philip 
tne Second, King of Spain, and his brother Ferdinand, who was elected 
Emperor in his room. To his son Philip, lie gave Spain and the West 
ladies, Italy and the Seventeen Provinces. To his brother, all ho had in 
Germany. From tliat time to this, the Emiierors have constantly been 
elected out of the house of Austrim as the best able to defend, and sup- 
port the dignity of the Empire. The Duke of Tuscany, who by his wife 
the Queen of llunga^ is now in possession of many of those dominions, 
wants to be chosen Emperor : but France, tliat was always jealous of 
the power of the House of Austria, bupports the Elector of Bavaria, 
and wants to have him get some of those dominions from the Queen of 
Hungary, and be chosen Emperor : for which purpose they have now 
sent an army into Bavaria to his assistance. This short account may 
enable yon to talk the politics now in fashion ; and if you have a mind 
to bo more particularly inlurmed about the House of Austria, look into 
yonr Historical Dictionary for Bodolph de Uapsbourg, Autricho, and 
Charlequint. As Charles the Fifth inliorited Spain l>j^ his niutlier, aiuT 
the Seventeen Provinces by his grandmother, who, being only daughter 
of the last Duke of Burgundy, brought theun in marriage to Ids grand- 
fiatlier, the Emperor of Maximilioti; the following distich was made 
upon the good fortune of the House of Austria in their marringes t 

Bella gerant alll : tu, fellx Austria, nube ; 

Nam qua Bfan atits, dat UU regna Venui. 

And SO good night to you, my young i>olitician. 


LETTER LXXVn. 

Dbab Bot : Since my last, I have olianged c/'nslderably for the l^t> 
ter ; from the desarts of Spa to the pUmihu ros of Paris ; which, when you 
come here, you* will be better able to enjoy than T am. It is a most 
magnificent town, not near so big as London, but much finer ; the hoaxes 
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being much larmr, and all built of stone. It was not only much enlarg^. 
but etnbollisheG, by the luagnificenoe of the last king, Lewis XIV. ; ana 
a prodi^ons ouinber^ of expensive buildings, and nsefl^and charitable 
fonndations, such as libraries, hospitals, schools, dec., 'iral long remiue 
the iKionumcuts of the magnificent humanity and gtd government of 
that prince. The people hete are well bred, just as I would have you 
bo : tliey are not awkwardly bashfiil, and ashamed, like tlie English : 
but easily civil, without ceremony. Though they are very gay and 
livoly, they liave attention to every wing, and alwavs mind what tliey are 
about. I hope you do so too now, and that my highest expectations of * 
your improvement will be more than answered, at my return ; for I 
expect to find yor oonstrne both Greek and Latin, and likewise trans- 
late into those languages pretty readily; and also to make verses in 
tliem both, with some Uttlo invention of yonr own. All this may bo, if 
you please; and 1 am persuaded you would not have mo disappointed. 
As to the genius of Poetry, 1 own, if nature hod not ^ven it you, you 
cannot have it; for it is a true maxim, that Poeta ruwdtw^ 'turn fit; 
but then, that is only as to tlie invention, and imagination of a Poet ; 
for every body can, by application, make themselves masters of the 
mediantcal part of, poetry ; which consists in the numbers, rhymes, 
measures, and harmony of verso. Ovid was born with such a ^nius 
for poetry, that, ho says, he could not help thinking in verse^ whelher he 
would or not: and that very often hespolce verses without intending it. 
It is much otherwise with oratory; and the maxim there is. Orator fit; 
for it is certain, that, by study and application, every man can make 
himself a pretty good orator ; eloquence depending upon observation and 
care. Every man, if he pleases, may ohoose good words instead of bad 
ones, may speak properly instead of improperly, may bo clear and 
perspicuous in his recitals, instead of dark and muddy; may have grace 
instead of awkwardness in his motions and gestures; and, in short, may 
be a very agreeable, instead of a very disagreeable speaker, if ho will 
take caro and pains. ’And surely it is very well worth while to take a 
great deal of pains to excel other men in thatparticular article in which 
fliey excel beasts. 

Demosthenes,' the celebrated Greek orator, thought it so absolutely 
necessary to speak well, that, though lie naturally stuttered, and had weaK 
lungs, he resolved by application and oa^ to get the better of Jiose 
disadvantages. Accordingly, he cured his stammering, by putting small 
pebblea into his mouth ; and strengtlienod his lungs gradu^ly, by using 
iiiin'self every day to speak aloud and distinctly for a considerable time, 
lie likewise went often to the sea-shore, in stormy weather, when 'the 
sea made most noise, and there spoke as loud as ha could, in order to 
nse himself to the noise and murmurs of the popular assemblies of the 
.Athenians, before whom he was to speak. By such care, Joined to the 
constant study of the best authors, he became at last tlie greatest orator 
of his own or any other age or country, thou^ he was bom withotit 
any rne natural talent for it. Adieu I Oopy Demosthenes. 
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LETTER tXXVlil, 

Lto>»i 1* H. II. ITfli. 

Dbab Bot ; I teve received yonr Polyglot letter, 'with which I am 
well pleased ; and for which it is reasonable yon shonid be very 
ww rewarded. 1 am glad to see invention and languages go together; 
for the latter signify very little without the former ; but, well joined, 
they are very useful. Language is only to express thoughts ; and if a 
man is heedless, and does not give himself time to think, his words will 
be very frivolous and silly. 

I left Paris five days ago ; (ind, fliat jrou may trace me, if yon please, 
upon your map, I caine bore through Dijon^ the capital of Burgtin^ : I 
shall go from hence to Vienne, the second city in Dauphin^, (for Gren" 
oble is the capital), and from thence, down the Rhone, to Avignon, the 
chief town of the Fsnaissm, which belongs to the Pope ; then 

to Aiz, the principal town of Provence ; then to Marseilles ; then to 
Nimes and Montpellier; and tlion bock again. ' This is a very great and 
rich town, situateti upon two fine rivers that join here, the Rhone and 
the Saone. Hero is the great manufacture of gold, silver, and nilk shiffij, 
which supplies almost aU Europe. It was> famous in the time of the 
Romans, and was called, m Ijatin, Lugdunum. 

My rambling makes me both a less frequent, and a shorter correspon* 
d'mt, than otherwise 1 should be ; but I am persuaded, tliat you ore now 
so sensible how necessary it is to learn and apply yourself, that yob 
want no spur nor admonition to It. Go on tlien, witli diligence, to 
improve in leaiming, and, above all, in virtue and honour ; and you will 
midee both me and yourself happy. Adieu. 


LETTER LXYTY. 

Hawilus, SeptenAtr 28, N. B. 1741. 

Dbab Bot: You find this letter dated from Marseilles, a sea-port 
town in the Mediterranean sea. It has been famous and consider- 
ftble, for 'these two thousand years at least, upon account of its trade and 
situation. It is called Momilia in Latin, and distinguished itself in 
favour of the Roman liberty agmnst Jnliu.s Ceosar. It was hero, too^ 
that Milo was banished for killing dodins. You will find the particu- 
lars of these facts, if you look iu your dictionary for the articles Mar- 
teillet and Milan, It is now a very large and fine town, extremely rich 
from its commerce ; it is built in a semicircle round the i>ort, which 
is always full of merchant ships of all nations. Here the king of France 
keeps bis galleys, which are very long shiiM, rowed by oars, some of 
forty, some of fifty, and threescore oars. The people who row them 
are called galley slaves-; and are either prisoners taken from the Turks 
on the coast of Africa, or Criminals, who, for various crimes committed 
In France, are condemned to row in the i^leys, either for life, or for a 
certain number of years. They are oliained by the legs with great iron 
chains, two and two together. 

The prospect, for two leagues round this place, is the most pleasing 
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that aan bo imaginod ; oonaisting of high hills, covered with viney^s, 
olive-trees, fig-trees, and almond-trees ; with- about six thousand littla 
oonntiw houses interspersed, which ^ey all call here dec Btutidf. 

Within abcat ton leagues of tliis plac^ as you will4lDd in the map, is 
Toulon, another sea-port town upon tlie Mediterranean, not near so big 
as tills, but much stronger ; there most of the French inen-of-war are 
built and kept ; and likewise most of the naval stores, such as ropes, 
anchors, sails, masts, and whatever belongs to shipping. . 

If you look into your geographical dictionary for Provence, you will 
find the history of this country, which is worth your reading ; and when 
you are- looking in your dictionary, look for Dauphine too, which is the 
next province to this ; and there you wiU find whpn Dauphin^^ was uni- 
ted to the crown of Francd, upon condition that the king of France's 
eldest son should always be called le Dauphin. Yon should, in trutli, 
omit no one opportunity of informing yourself of modem histoiy and 
geography, which -are the common subjects of all conversation, and, con 
sequently, it is a shatne to be ignorant of them. 

Since you have begun coiniKtsitiou, 1 send you here another subject to 
compose a few lines upon : 

‘‘Nil oonsclre albl, noUi palleacere colpt." 

Whoever observes that rule, will always be very happy. May you do 
It I Adieu. 


LETTER LXXX. 

Pun, JTov. 1T41. 

Drab Bov : Our ‘correspondence has been for some time o'lspcndcd, 
^by tlie hurry and dissipation of tliis place, which left me no time to 
'write ; and it will soon cease entirely by iny return to England, which 
wili'be, I'beliovo, in about a fortnight. I own 1 arn impatient to see 
the gmat progress which I am persuaded you liave mode, both in yonr 
learning and behaviour, daring my six months' absence. I join lieha- 
vionr with learning, because it is almost as necessary ; and they should 
always go together, for their mutual advantage. Mere loarnlng without 
^od-broeding is pedantiy, and good-breeding without learning is but 
frivolous ; whereas learning adds solidity to good breeding, and good- 
breeding ^ves channs and ^aces to learning. 

This place is, without disj^ute, the seat of true good-breeding; the 
people here are civil without ceremony, and familiar withont radanees. 
They are neither disagreeably tbrw£^, nor awkwardly bashfol and 
shamefaced ; they speak to their superiors with* as little oonoera, and as 
much ease, though with more respect, as to their inferiors ; and they 
spe^ to their inferiors with as much civility, tiiongh less respect, as to 
their superiors. They despise ns, and with reason, for our ill-breMing: 
on the other hand, we despise them for their'want of learning, and we 
are in the right of it ; so tliat you see the sure way to be admired by 
both nations, is to Join learning and good-breeding. As to learding, 
consider tliat you have now but one year more with Mr. Maittaire; 
before you go to Westminster sdiool, and that your oredit will depend 
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upon the plaoe jua are in there at first; and if yon cap, at under eleren 
years ol^ be put in the fouiih form, above boys of thirteen or fourteen. 
It 'mil give people yecy favorable impressions of you. and be of great 
advantage to yoi^or the fUtUre. As to good>breeaing, you cannot 
attend to it too soon, or too much; it must be acquired while young, or 
it is never ^ite easy ; and if acquired ^oung, will always last and be 
habitual. Horace says, qtut aemel eBt tmbuta reeen» wncMt odorem 
te»td diu: to show the aavantage of giving people good habits and im- 
pressions in their youth. I say nothing to you now as to honour, vir- 
tue, truth, and all moral duties, which are to bo strictly observed at aU 
ages and ^ times ; because £ am sure you are convinced' of the indis- 
pensable necessity of practising them aU ; and of the in&my, as -well as 
the ^ilt of neglecting, or acting contrary to any of them. May you 
excel in them all, that you may be loved by every body as you are 
hitherto by your, dec. 

letter t.yytt: 

Dbab Bot . Since you are now in modem history, it is necessary 
you should have a general notion of the origin of all the present king- 
doms and governments of Europe, which are the objects of moderg 
history. 

The Romans, as you very well know, were masters of all Europe, as 
well as of a ^eat part of Asia and Africa, till the third and fourth cen- 
turies, that IS, about fc'rteen or fifteen hundred years ago; at which 
time me Goths broke in upon them, beat them, made themselves mas- 
:^rs of all Europe, and founded the several kingdoms of it. 

These Goths were originally the inhabitants of the uorthem part of 
Europe, callod Scandinavia, north of Sweden ; part of which is to this 
day called Gothland, and belongs to Sweden. They were extremely 
numerous, and extremely poor ; and finding that their own barren, 'cold 
country, was nnable to support such great numbers of them, they left it, 
and went out in swarms to seek their fortunes in better countries. 
Wlien they came into the norths parts of Germany, they beat those 
who opposed* them, and received those who were willing to join them, 
as many of those northern people did : such as the Vandals, the Huns, the 
Franks, who are all comprehended under the general name of Goths. Those 
who went westward were called the Visigoths ; and those who wont 
eastward the Ostrogoths. Tlius increasing in numbers and strength, 
tliey entir^ subverted the Roman empire, and made themselves mas- 
ters of all Iniropo : and from hence m^ern history begins. That part 
qf the Goths, who were called the Franks, settled tliemselves in w.'.. 
and called it France ; the Auglij another set of them, came over hero 
into Britain, since whioh time it is callod England. 

The Ch>tlis were a brave but barbarous nation. War was thdr whole 
business, «nd they had not the least notion of arts, soieuoes and learning ; 
on the contraiy, they had an aversion to tliem, and destroyed, where- 
ever they went, all books, manuscripts, pictures, statues, and all records 
and monuments of former times ; whiedi is the cause that we have sc 
few of those thLogs now remaining; and, at this time, a man that is igoo- 
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rant and dospises arts and sdenoea, is proYMoiallj rallad a Qotb 
or a Vandal. 

The Gotliic form of government was a wise ono; for though they had 
kings, tlieir kings were little more than generals in time of war, and had 
very little power in tlie civil government \ and conld do nothing without 
the consent of the principal people^ Who had regular assemblies for that 
purpose : from whence our parliaments ore derived. 

Europe continued, for many centuries, in the grossest and dark^ 
ignorance, under the government of the Gh>tbs ; till at last, in the fifteentli 
century, that is, about three hundred years a^, learning, arts, and sci- 
ences, revived a little ; and soon afterwards nonrished under Pope I^o 
X. in Italy, and under* Francis I. in France : what ancient Gre^ and 
Latin manuscripts had escaped the fiij of the Goths and Vandals were 
then recovered and publish^ ; and painting and sculpture were carried 
to their highest perfection. What contributed the most to their im- 
provement of learning whs the invention of printing, which was di»> 
covered at llarleui, in Holland, in the fifteenth century, in the year 1440, 
which is just three hundred years ag<> Adieu 1 

Look in your dictionary for Hie foLowlng articles : 

Goths, Vandales, 

Visigothst Alano 

Ostrogotlu, 

LETTER LXXXII, 

Fbakcb. 

France,' take it all in all, is the finest conntry in Europe ; for it is very 
large, very rich, and very fertile : the climate is admirable ; and never 
either too hot, as in It^ and in Spun, nor too cold, as in Sweden and 
in Denmark. Towards the north, it is bounded liy the Channel ; and, 
towards the south, by the Mediterranean sea; it is separated from Italy 
by the Alps ; which are high mountdus, covered witli snow the great- 
est port of the year ; and divided friim Spain by the Pyrenean mountmns, 
which are also very high. France is divided into twelve governmente 
of provinces, which are, 

Picardy, Burgundy 

Noionandy, Lyonnois, 

The Isle of France, Gnienne, or Gascony, 
Champagne, Langnedoc, 

Brittany, Dauphind, 

Orl^annois, Provence. 

The French are generally very sensible and agi'eeable, with a great 
deal of vivacity and politeness. It is true, they are soinetin^ rather 
volatile ; but it is a brilliant sort of volatility. They are vely brave. 
The govemmentof France is an absolute monarchy, or rather despotism — 
t^t is to say, the king doee whatever he pleases, and the p^ple are 
absolntely slaves. 

Desire your Momma to shew yon the twelve provinoes upon the map, 
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Aiiother time tre will talk of the towns of France, which she will slicw 
you afterwards. 

Pieardff. 

Picardy is the most ncrthem province of all France. It is on open 
country, and produces hardly anything but com. The capital town is 
Aimens. Aobeville is another town in that province, considerable for 
the manufactory of woollen doths established there. Oalais is also 
another good town, and a searport : there we nsnally land in onr pas- 
sage fzorn hence to France. 

ITormandy, 

Normandy joins Picardy ; its latest towns are Bonen and Oaen.— 
This province produces vast quantities of apples, with which they make 
cyder. As for wine, there, as well os in Picardy, they make but little; 
because being so far northward, grapes will not ripen. The Normans are 
reckoned litigious, and fond of lawsuits ; if they are asked a question 
they never return a direct answer ; so that when a man gives an evasive 
answer, it is become a proverb to say, He answers like a Norniaii. 

The Isle of France. 

Paris, the cnpitsl of the whole kingdom, is in the Isle of France ; its 
situation is upon the Beine : a small and even a muddy river. It is a 
large town, hut not, by a great deal, so big as London. 

Champagne. 

Rheims is the principal town of Ohampagne ; in that town the kiug^ 
of France are crowned. This province produces the best wine in France, 
Champaign. 

Brittany. 

Brittany is divided into High and Low. In High Brittany is the town 
of Nantz, where the best brandy is made. Here is also St. Malo, a very 
good soa-port. In Lower Brittany they speak a kind of language, which 
has less similitude to French than it has to Welsh. 


OrWmnais. 

OrlSannois contains several great and fine towns ; Orleans, rendered 
fouious by Joan of Arc, commonly called the Maid of Orleans, who 
drove the English out of Fran>'e ; Blois, the situation of which is charm- 
ing, and where the best Freucii is sjmken ; Tours, that contains a manu- 
factory of thick lutestring, called Qrosde Tours. 

Bwrgundy. 

Dyaq-is the capital of this province : the wine called Burgundy is one 
of the be^ wines in France. 

Lyonnais. 

Xiyons is the capital; it is a very largo fine town, and extremely rtoh. 
an account of the mocnflMtareB established here, of silks, and gold ano 
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silver stuffy with which it supplies almost all Snrope. Your fine sHyer 
waistcoat comes from thence. 

OuimM^ or Chueony, 

There are many considerable towns in Gnienne ; as the town of Bonr* 
doaux, which is very large and rich. Most of the wine drank at London, 
and called in English Claret^ comes from thence. It is an excellent 
place for good eating; yon have there ortolans, and red partridge, in gi'eat 
abandauce. In this province is the town of Perigneux, where they moke 
delicioos pasties of red partridges and truffles: Bayonne, from ‘whence 
come excellent hams. The Gissoons are the most lively people of 
France, but ratl.cr inclined to lying and boasting : particularly upon the 
articles of sense and courage; so that it Is said of a man who boasts, 
and is presumptuous, He is a Gascon. 

Languedoc, 

Languedoc is the most southern province of France, and consequently 
the warmest. It contains a great ntunber of fine towns ; among others, 
Karbonne, famous for its excellent honey ; and Nimes, celebrated on 
account of the ancient Beman Amphitheatre, which is still to be seen. 
In this province is also situated the town of Montpellier, the air of 
which is so pure, and the climate so fine, that sick poopl^ even from 
bpnce, ore often sent thither for the recovery of their health. 

Iktuphini. 

Grenoble is the capital town. Tlie King of France’s eldest son, who 
Is always called Dofuphin^ takes his title from this province. 


Proeence. 

Provence is a very fine province, and extremely £e;n!e. It produces 
the best oil, with which it supplies other countries. Tha fields are fbll 
of orange^ lemon, and olive trees. The capital is called Aix. In this 
province.i.s, likewise, the town of Marseilles, a large and fine city, -and 
celebrated seaport, situated upon the Mediterranean : hero the King of 
Franco’s galleys are kept. Galleys are large ship** with oars ; and those 
who row, are people condemned to it, as a punishment for some crime. 

LETTER LXXXIII. 

GzBSfAunr. 

Germany is a country of vast extent: the southern parts are not 
unpleasant ; the northern exceedingly bad and desert. 

it is divided into ten districts, which are called the ten dndes of the 
Empire. The emperor is head, but not master of the empire for he 
can do but little without the consent of the electors, princes and impel ial 
firee towns; which altogether, form what is oaiied the £Uet*of the 
Ef^ire, that assembles in the town of Batisbon. 

There are nine electors, whioh are— the Electors of Mentz, Trhvea, 
Cologne, Bohemia, Bavaria, Saxony, Brandenburg, Palatine, Eanover, 
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Thesd nine elect the emperor, for the empire is not heredi^ery ; that 
is to say, the son does not succeed his fatlior ; but when an emperor 
dies, these nine electors assemble and chose another. The electors are 
sovereign princes; those of Hents, . Trdves, and Cologne, are ecde- 
siastics, bdne Archbishops. The elector of Bohemia ' is King of 
Bohemia, and his capital town Prague. The elector of Bavm^a^s 
capital is Munich. The elector of Saxony is the most considerable of 
all the electors, and his electorate the finest; Dresden is the capital, and 
a beautiful town. The elector of Brandenburg is also King of Prussif^ 
%nd master of a groat extent of country ; the capital town of Branden- 
burg is Berlin. The two most considerable towns belonging to the 
Elector Palatine are Manlieim and Dusseldorp. The elector of Hanover 
is also King of England ; the capital town of that electorate is Hanover, 
a miserable capital of a miserable country. * 

Besides tlic electors, tliere are other sovereign princes and powerihl 
, ones, as the landgrave of Hesse Oossel, the Duke of Wirtemberg, Ac. 

[The rest of this geographical description of Germany is unfortunately 
lost.1 


LETTER LXXXIV. 

My Dbab Boy : Let ns now resume the subject uMn Spain, and 
treat of some particulars of which it is proper you should be informed. 

Spain is a very fine country, and of great extent, nor, above half 
peopled, nor 'above half cultivate ;> for the reasons which 1 mentioned 
to you in my last letter, f 

It is divided into several provinces, which formerly werO so many 
distinct kingdoms. Valencia, of all or them, is the most beantifhl and 
fertile, producing excellent wines and delicious fruit. 

The province of Andalusia is celebrated for its horses, the finest 
shaped and the best of any in Europe. It likewise prodnoes the very 
best wool, which we moke use of hero in manfactnring onr superfine 
• cloths. 

The town of Gibraltar, which belongs to us, was called in the time 
of the Romans, Gades; and that small strai^ which you sec on Uie map 
between Gibraltar and Afnc^ was named Gaditanum. Fable 

has rendered tliat town famous ; for it is pretended that Hercules ter- 
minated there his excursions, and that he erected two pillara, on which 
ho wrote, that there was no going any further, Jfe plus ultra; thinking 
liimself at the end of the world. 

Spidn had anciently many gold and silver mines, oat of which the 
Romans extracted prodigious sums; but they liave been long since 
exhausted ; those of Peru and Mexico oorapensato for them abundantly. 

The Spaniards are haughty and pompous in every thing. The king 
always «gns himself, 1 the King, Yo el as if he were the only king 
in the world ; and the king's children are styled the as if there 

• W 1 « Lordiblp li mistaken with regard to the oouotrr of Hanover, wUeh is Merabif |0«l 
wther pleMnt, and not nnflrultnil. 

i This letter Is wanUnr. > 
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trcre no other infants in the world. Tlie king’s counsel is colled Juntck. 
The capital city of Spain is Madrid. 

Spain was formerly a free country. Assemblies used to be held there 
of the most considerable people, who enjoyed great privileges ; some- 
thing like our parliaments. These assemblies were named las Cortes, 
but they are of little authority at present : the king is absolute. 

Give attention to all those Uiings, and try to remember them. 

They are seldom learned at school, and are acquired mostly by reading 
and conversation when wo ore become men ; but if you will only apply 
yourself, you will know more of them at your leavi^ school, tlian 
other young gentlemen do at twenty years of age. Farewell, work 
hard. Oassar could not boar an^equal at Borne ; why should you bear 
an equal at school f 

LETTER LXXXV. 


Abia was the largest and most eclehrated paH of the ancient world. 
Adam, the first man, was created there ; and in it the first great monar- 
chies liad their rise, namely, the Assyrians,- Modes, and I^ersians. The 
arts and sciences were also invented there. Asia is at present divided 
into six great parts : 

Turkey, ' China, 

Persia, Tartary, 

The Empire of the Mogul, *or Indostan, The Asiatic Islands. 

Turkey in Asia contains on infinite number of countries formerly of 
great celebrity ; but now of note only on account of the merchandise 
which comes from thence. Almost every jdace mentioned in the Bible 
makes a iwt of Turkey ; among the rest Palestine, of which the capi- 
tal is the famous city of Jerusalem, the seat of the ancient kings of 
Judah; there, by God’s command, Solomon built the Temple of the 
Jews.' The city of Jerusalem was destroyed by Titus, the Roman 
emperor. 

Persia is also a part of Asia, aud a very great empire ; the capital 
city is Ispahan ; the present emperor’s name, Thamas Eouli Kau : he 
from a private station, raised himself to the empire by skill and 
courage. 

The empire of the Great Mogul, otherwise called' Indostan, is contt^- 
ous to Persia. It is a ver;^ great aud extremely rich country, with 
which we carry on a considerable trade. The capital city is Agra. 
Here are also two rivers, famous in antiquity, the Indus, and the 
Ganges. 

China, a vast empire, is another part of Asia: it has two capital 
towns ; one in the northern parts, called Pekin: tlie other towards the 
south, called Konkin. Tart^% whidb is an immense country, bel<nigs 
to China. The Tartars conquered Ohina not an hundred years ago^ 

The Asiatic islands are very numerons the most oonsiderablo art 
thote pf . Japan, which are extrsmely rich. 
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LETTER LXXXVI. 

Mt Deaii Child: As, in the description which I sent you of Italy,* 
I have mentioned the Pope, I bolieTO you Vri}! wish to know who that 
person is. The Pope, then, is on old cheat, vho co-Hs himself the Vicar 
of Jesus Christ; that is to say, the person who represents Jesus Christ 
won earth, and has the nower of saving people or of damning them. 
By virtue of this pretended power, he grants indulgencics ;*that is to say, 
pardons for sins ; or else he tlinnders out excorninnnioations ; this means 
sendiu people to the devil. The Catholics, otherwise called Papists, 
are eifly enough to believe this. Besides which, they' believe the 
Pope to be infmlible : that is, that he never con mistake ; that whatever 
he says is true, and whatever he ddbs is ri^lit. Another absurdity : the 
Pope pretends to be the greatest prinoe in Ohristcnduin ; anif takes 
pla^ of ail kings. The Protestant Kings, however, do not allow this. 

The Pope creates the Cardinals, who are seventy-two in number; and 
higher in rank than Bishops and Archbishops. The title given to a 
OardiLal is, your Eminence: and to the Pope, yonr Holiness. When, a 
Pope dies, the Cardinals assemble to elect another ; and that assembly 
is called a Conclave. Whenever a person is presented to the Pope, they 
kiffi) his foot, and not his baud, os we do to other princes. Laws made 
by the Pope are called Bulls. The palace ho inhabits at Romo is called * 
the Vatican, and contains the finest library in the world. 

The Fop6 is, in reality, nothing more than Bisliop of Rome ; bnt on 
the one side, weakness and suporstitioii, and, on the other, tlie artiheo 
and ambition of the clergy, have made him what iie is ; that is to say, 
a considerablo prince, and nead of the Catliolic church. 

We Protestants are not weak enough to give in to all this nonsense. 
We believe,, and with reason, that God alone is infidlible; and that he 
alone con moke people happy or miserable. 

Adieu 1 Divert yourself and be merry; there is notliing like it 


LETTER LXXXVII. 

Momdoy. 

Dear Bov: When I wrote to you last, we were in Egypfc.t Now, if 
you please, we will travel a little ^to tlie north-east of E^^pt, and visit 
the lamons city of Jerusalem, which we read so much or both in the 
Old and New Testament. It is the chief town of Judea, or Palestine, a 
OGuntry in the Kingdom of Syria ; as you will find, if you look into the 
map of Asia. It was anoiejitly a very great am! considerable city; 
where the kinra of Jndea resided, and where Solomon built the famuos 
temple of the Jews. It was often taken and plundered by neighbouring 
princes; bnt the Babylonians were the first tliat utterly destr(»yed it. 

the town and the temple was afterwards rebuilt by the Jews, under 
Esdraa and Zorobabel ; but, at last, was entirely burnt and mined by 
the Roman emperor Titus. The emperor Adrian rebuilt it, in the year 

* That description ia not to he found ' 
t lliat letter b alao wanting. 
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182; since when it has been token and plundered bv (he Saraceiui, 
retaken by the Christians, and now, at last, belongs to the Xnrkg. It is‘ 
a very inconsiderable place at present, and only famous npon acoonnt of , 
what it has been formerly; for Jesns Christ preaobed tb* Christian reS' 
gion there, and was crucified by the Jews npon Mount Calvary. In the 
eighth century the Saracens got possession of it ; and in the eleventh 
oentnry many Christian princes in Europe joined, and went with a con- 
siderable army to take it from the Soraeens. The war was sailed the 
Holy War; and, as all those who went to it wore a cross npon their 
breasts, it was called a Croisado. The ignorance and superstition of 
those times made, them think it ineritorioas to take the land, where 
Jesns Ctirist lii ed and died, oat of tlie hands of Infidels ; that is, thpse 
who did not believe in Clirist ; bnf it was, in truth, a notorious piece 
of injbstico, to go and attack those who did not meddle with them. 

Not far from Jude^ you will find, in the map, the vast eonntiy of 
Arabia; which is divided into ibree parts: Arabia Deserta, or the 
Desert, so callod because it is hardly inhabited, and has immense deserts 
where yon see nothing but sand : Arabia Petresa, or the Stony ; and 
Arabia Felix, or the Happy : because it is a fine fruitful country, and 
produces gams and aromatics of all kinds. Hence comes the common 
saying, All the sweets of Arabia,” when you wonld say tliat anything 
has a very fine smell. Arabia Felix has two famous towns : Medina ana 
Mecca ; because the famous im^ster Malipmet, the -great prophet of 
the Turks, was born at Medina, and buried at Mecca, where his tomb is 
now, to which the Turks often go in pilgrimage. Pilgrimage is a jour- 
ney tliat people take to any place, on a roli^ons account; and the per- 
son who takes that journey is called a pilgrim. 

The Roman Oatliolics often go pilgrimuges to onr Lady of Lorotto in 
Italy, and sometimes even to Jerusalem, in order to pray before a cross, 
or the figure of some saint or other; but these are all follies of weak 
and ignorant people. Adieu. 


LETTER LXXXVin. 

Dbas Bot : In my last letter we traveled no fbrther than Arabia, 
oat now we will go still more eastward, and visit • Persia ; wh^sh is at 
presont a very great and rich country, though it does not now make 
cho same figure in the world that it did in antiquity. It was then the 
greatest kingdom in tlie known world, and the enemy that Greece 
dreadod tlie most, till it was conquered by Alexander the Great, in the 
reign of Darius. It had then four fomoos great cities, Echatano, Sosa, 
Persepolis, and Babylon. Persepolls was burned to ashes, by Alexan- 
der the Great, in a drunken fit, at the instigation of his mistress Thri& 
who* prevailed with him to go with a lights flambeau in his hfind, and 
eet fire to the town himself. The chief town of Persia at present hi 
Ispahan ; and the king of Persia is called the Sophy of Persia, who is 
now Thamos Kouli Kan. Persia produces great quantities of silk and 
'Cotton ; the cotton grows npon shmbs or bushes, of about three feet 
The Persian horses are the best in the world, even bett'>r than 
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the Arabians. The Persians have likewise great numbers of oamds, 
which arc animabi much ' taller and stronger than horses, wkh great 
unups upon the middle of their backs ; they can bear vast bdrdens, and 
can live'Without drinking. We bring a great many silks, and cotton 
atnfb here, from Persia, and particularly carpets for dooi^ which are 
much finer than tno Turkey carpet» The Persians are of the Mahome- 
tan, that is, tht) Turkish religion ; with this difference only, that the 
Persians look upon Hali, a disciple of Makoinet's, as the greatest 
prophet, whereas the Turks hold Mahomet to be the greatest. The 
anoWt Persians worshipped the Sun. The government of Persia, like 
all the easton. kingdoms, is absolute and despotic; the people are 
Ida res; and tht kings tyrants. Adieu. 


LETTER LXXXIX. 

Dear Boy : On the east of Persia, you will find in the map Tndostan, 
or the country of the Great Mogul ; which is a most extensive, fruitful, 
and rich country. The two chief towns are Agra and Dellii ; and the 
two great rivers are the Indus and the Ganges. This country, as well as 
Persia, produces great quantities of silks and cottons ; wo trade with it 
very much, and <mr East* India company has a great settlement at Fort 
Bt. George. Tliero are also great mines of diamonds, 6f whicli the 
Mogul takes the best for himself, and the others are sold, and most of 
them brought into Europe. There are likewise many elepliants, whose 
teeth make tlie ivory that you see here. The Sophy of Persia, Thapias 
Kouli Kan, has lately conquered this country, and carried off many 
millions in jewels and money. . The great empiro of China joins on the 
east to Indostan; the two principal towns of which are, Pekin in the 
north, and Nankin in the south, as you will see in the map. We carry 
on a great trade with China, at the sea-port town of Canton, from 
whence we bring all our tea and china. China wtus conquered about a 
hundred years ago by tlie Tartara, who have settled in China, and made 
it the seat of empire. The Cliineae are very ingenious, polite people, 
China is reckoned the most populous country in the world. Beyond 
China, to the east, you will find the kingdom of Japan, which Is an 
island, or rather a great number of islands together, which are called 
Japan : Jedo is tlie chief town. It produces gold and silver, and that 
fine wood, of which you see screens, cabinets, and tea-tables. It also 
produces a fine coloured china, which is colled Japan obiha, to distin- 
guish it from the Chinese chma. Adieu. 


LETTER XO. 

North of Persia, Indostan, and China, you will find, at the top of the 
map of Asia, Tartary, which is a country of prodijrions extent. 
northern parts of it are extremely iHtrren, and full of deserts : some of 
the southern parts of it are tolerably gimd. The people are extiemdly 
fade and barbarous, living chiefly upon raw flesh, and lying generally 
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upon the ^onnd, or at host in tents. This vast country is divided into 
several principalitius ; but all tltose princes are dependent iifiun one, 
mrho is called the Great Chain .of Tartary. The cemraodities that are 
brought h'orn theuce into Europe are furs, flax, OiUsk, i:Eanna, rhubarb, 
and other physical plants. 

Anotjior imrt of Asia, and the o®ly one which we have not yet men- 
tioned, fs Turkey in Asia, which comprehends all those provinces in Asia 
that are under the enijtire of the Great Turk. They are onl^ consider- 
able at present from their extent; for tliey are poor, and little inhabited, 
'u])oii account of the tyranny of the Turkish government. 

Having done witli Asia for the present, we will return ‘to Africa, 
where hitherto ye Imvc onl}’ examined Egyi>t. Africa is, os yon know, 
one of the four quartei'sof the world ; and is flivided into nine ^'rincipaj 
parts, which are £gyi»t, Barbai-y, Biledugerid, ZJaara, Nigritio, Guinea, 
N nbia, and Ethiopia. The Africans are the most ignorant and unpolished 
people in the M’orld, little better than the lions, tigei's, leopaids, and 
other wild beasts,* which tliat country produces in great nuinbera. 

The most southern part of Africa • ' the Capo of Good Hope, where 
the Dutch have a settlement, and w'hero our shi[>s stop always, in thoii' 
way to the East Indies. This is in the country of the Hottentots, the 
most savage peojilu in the w'hole world. The Africans that lie near the 
Mediterranean sea sell tlieir children for slaves to go to tlie West 
Indies ; and likewise sell all those prisoners that they take in war. We 
buy a great many of them to sell again to ad\autagc in the West Indies. 


LETTER XCr. 

Rath, Mne 28, lYiS. 

Dear Bot; Your promises give me great ideasure; and your per- 
formance of them, which I rely upon, will give me still greater. I am 
sure you know that breaking of your word is a folly, a dishonour, and a 
crin7e. It is a folly, because nobody will trust yi>u afterwards; and it 
s both a dishonour and a crime, truth being the first duty of relifpon 
and morality; an^ whoever has not truth, cannot be spppoaed to have 
any one good quality, and must become the detehtation of God and man. 
Therefore 1 exjiect, from your truth and your hon-yur, that you will do 
that, which, iudfi>endently,.of your promise, your own interest and 
ambition ought to incline you to do; that is to excel in everything you 
undertake. •Wlien I uras of your a^, I sliould have been ashamed if 
any boy of that ago liad learned hfs book better, or played at any play 
better than I did ; and I w'ould not have rested a moment till I had got 
before him. Julius Omsar, who hadli noble thirst of glory, used to say, 
that bo would rather be the first in a village than the second in Rome; 
and ho oven cried when he saw the statue of Alexander the Groat, with 
the reflection of how much more glory Alexander had acquired, at thirty 
years old, than he liad at a much more advanced ago. These are the 
sentiments to make people considerable; and those who have them not. 
will pass their lives in obscurity and contempt; whereas, those who 
endeavour to excel all, are at least sore of excelling a great many The ' 
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*inw) way to excel in any tiling is only to have a close and nDdisaip^ted 
attention while yon are about it ; and then you need not be hatf thi 
time that otherwise you must be ; tor long plodding, puzzling applica- 
tion, is the business of dulness : but good parts attend re^^Iarly, and take a 
thing immediately. Oousidor, then, which you would cho>Me; to attend 
diligently while you are learning, uid thereby excel all other boys, 'get « 
great reputation, and have a great deal more time to play; or elM not 
mind your book, let boys even younger than yourself get before yon, be 
laughed at by them for a <lunoe, aud have no time to play at all ; for, I 
assure ypu, if you will not learn, you shall not play. What is the way, 
the^ to arrive at that perfection whidi you promise me to aim at ? ll 
\», first, to do your duty towards God and man ; without which every 
thing else signifies nothing: secondly, to acipiirc groat knowledge; with* 
out which you wdll be a very conteiiiptiblu man, tliougli you may be a 
very honest one ; and, lastly, to be very well l>red ; without which you 
will be a very disagreeable, ouplearung man, though you sliould be an 
uone.<it and a learned one. , 

Remember thou the»se three things, and resolve to excel in them all ; toi 
■ they comprehend wliatev'or is necessary and useful tor this world or the 
next; and in proportion as you improve in tlicm you will enjoy the 
affection and tenderness of. Yours. 


LEITER XOII. 

Batu, /uJy 24, 114S. 

Djeab Bot : If you have as much pleasure in deserving and receiving 
praise, as 1 have in giving it you,, when yon do desei ve it, this letter 
will be very ngi’ooablo to you, fur I write it merely to give you your just 
ctnnmendations, for your theme, which I received this morning. The 
.diction, in all the thi'ee languages, is better than 1 could have expected : 
the English, particularly, is not inelegant; the thoughts are just and sen- 
sible: and the historical examples with wiiicliyou illustrate tlleiii are apt 
and pertinent. I shewed your performance to some men of letters hero 
aud at the same time told them your age; at both w'hich, coiisiderec 
together, they expressed great satisfaction, ami some surpri.-^e ; and said, 
that if you went on at this rate, but for five tu- ‘«ix jear.s longer, yoU 
would distinguish yourself extremely, aud become very considerable ; 
but then they added (for I must tell you all) that tljoy ol>*«crved many 
forward boys stop nluirt on' a sudden, from giddiness and inattention, 
aud turn out great blockbeoi’s at l^st. I answered for you, that this 
would not hiippen to yon, lor that you avjus thoroughly .^sensible of the 
usefuhjo.ss and necessity of knowledge : th.-it you knew it could not be 
acquired witliont pains and attention, and that you knew too, that the 
next four or five years were the only time in your life in *which you 
could acquire it. Of tliis, I must confess, they doubted a little, and 
desired tliat I would remember to show them sonic of your exercises a 
year hence, which I proinisecl I would do; so, pray take ctfre to advance, 
*e8t what is so much to your honor now, sliould then prove to your dis* 
grace. Jfbn progredi eat regredi^ is a very true maxim in most things 
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but is psrtioularly true with regard to learning. I am very glad He. 
Maittaire puts you upon making themes, for that will use you to thine : 
and yo&r writing them in Eiiglisli, as well as in Latin and Greek, will 
improve you in your own language, and teach you both to write and 
jpeak it with purity and elegance, whidi it is most absoTutoly necessaiy 
so do* for thougii indeed tlie justness and strength of the tlioughts are 
jhe most material points, and tliat words are but the dress of thoughts, yet 
as a vei^ handsome man, or woman, may be disfigured, and reudereti 
even disagreeable, by an awkward, slovenly, and ragged dress, so good 
thoughts may lose great part of their beauty, if expressed in low, impro- 
per, and inelegant words. People mistake very much, who ima^ne 
that they must of course speak their own language well, and that tliere- 
fore they need not stu<ly i^ or attend to it ; but yon will soon find how 
false tills way of reasoning is, if you observe the English spoken by 
almost all English people, who have no learning. Most women, and all 
the ordinary puojde in geueral, speak in open defiance of all grammar, 
use words that are not English, auil murder tliose that ore; and though 
indeed they make tliemselves under'^tood, they do it so ^sagreeabfy, 
that what they say seldom makes amends for their manner of saying it. 
I have this day received a letter from Mr. Maittaire, in which he gives 
mo a better account of you than usual ; which pleases me so much, tliat 
you shall be well rewarded for it when I see yon ; that will 'bo before 
It is very long, so you need not write to me any more. Adieu. 

As you are now in a way of themes, I send you this to exorcise your 
thoughts upon against I come to tovm. . ‘ 

Bspi'rc, et feti qua ientlst. 

It is an epistle from Horace to 'nbullus: if you read the whole epistle, 
which is a short and an easy one, with Mr. Maittaire, you will see how 
those words are introduced; then you will consider what are the advan- 
tages, and the means of acquiring thorn. If you can iflnstrato them by 
the examples of sums who possess those talents eminently, it will do well. 
And if yon can tiiid oufr a simile, very applicable to the possession, of 
the want of tliose talents, ic will adorn tlie composition. 


LETTER XOIU.* 

England was originally called Britain, when the Romans, under Julius 
Giesar, first invaded it ; the Romans continued in Britain about four 
hundred years. 

The Romans quitted Britain of themselves ; and tlien tlie Scotch, who 
went by the name of the Piets, (from pingere to point,) because they 
painted tlieir skins, attacked tlie Britons, and beat them; upon which 
the Britons called over the AngU, a people of Saxoi^, to their assistanoe 
against the Piets. The Angli came and beat the Piets ; but then beat 
the Britons too, and made themselves masters of the kingdom, which 

* TIm rent of tlie lettura on thie raMeet being now reooTored, they see hen. Inoorponted. 
In the former editions only one letter vru printed, wbleh oommenoed with the relgi of Khif 
Ohnrlee 1. 
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thiHt oitn name they called Anglia, fit)m wheooe It was celled 

l^nglay id. 

liiese Basons divided England into seven kingdoms; wbioh were 
the Saxon Heptarchy, from evra, seven, and ap;t»v, chief. * ' 
Afteifwards the Danes invaded England, and made themselves mas- 
ters of it ; bat were soon chdven out again, and the Saxon government 
restored. 

The last invasion of England was by the Normans, under William the 
Conqueror, in 10^6 ; that is, about seven hundred yeai'S ago. 

Though WiUiam came in by conquest, he did nut protend to govern 
a^lutdy as a conqueror, but thought it ‘the safest way to conform 
him^lf to the constitution of this country. He was a groat man. 

^ His son, William Bufus, so colled because he had red hair, succeeded 
him.^ He was killed accidently by one of his own people as he was 
hunting. He died without ohildren, and was succeeded by his younger 
brother, Henry the First. 

Henry the First was a great king. As he had no sons he was suc- 
oeeded by his nephew Stephen. 

Stoplien was attacked by the Empress MauA who was daughter to 
Henry First, and bad consequently a better right to the crown than ^ 
Stephen. He agreed to a treat with her, by which she let him i^igii * 
for his life, and he obliged himself to settle the crown after his death 
upon her son, Henry the Second, who in effect sucoeeded him. 

Hen^ the Second was a very great king; he conquered Ireland, and 
annexed it to the crown of England, lie was suooeoded by his son 
Richard the First. 

Rich the First was remarkable by nothing, but by his playing the fool 
in a CroisUdo to Jerusalem ; a prevailing folly of those times, when the 
Uliristidus thought to merit lleaveii, by t^iug J emsalein from tlie Turks. 
He was succeeded by John. 

King John was oppressive and tyrannical; so that tlie people rose 
against him, and obliged him to give them a charter, eonbriningall their 
liberties and privileges ; which charter subsists to this day, and is called 
Magiuk Oharta. ^ He was sucoeeded by his son, Henry the Third. 

Henry the Third hod a long but tronblesome reign, being in perpetual 
disputes with the people and the nobles ; sometimes beating, somotim«is 
ueaten. He was shcoeeded by his son, Edward the First. 

£d\Vard the first was one of the greatest kings of England. He con 
qnered the principality of Wales, and annexed it to the crown ot Eng-, 
laud : since which time the eldest son of the king of England has a* ways 
been Prince of Wales. He beat the Scotch sevond limes. Many ct our 
best laws were made in his reign. His sou, Edward the Sec«'«nd, suc- 
ceeded him. 

Edward the Second was a wretched, weak creature, and always gov* 
erned by favourites ; so that he was deposed, put into prison, ai.d soon 
aAorwaras put to deatli. 

Hie son, Edward the Thir A succeeded him ; and' was one of the greatest 
kings England ever had. He declared war with France ; and with an 
army of thirty thousand men beat the French army of sixty thousand 
men, at the famons battle of Crecy, In Picardy, where above thirtv 
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thoR&and French wore killed. His son, who was called the Black 
Prince, beat tlie French again at the battle of Foiciier^ and took the 
king of France prisoner. The French had above threescore thousand 
men ; and the Block Prince had but eight thousand. This king founded 
the order of the Garter. Ilis son, the Black Prince, died before him, so 
that ho was succeeded by his grandson, Richard the Second, son to the 
Black Prince. 

This Richard the Second liad none of«tbe virtues of his fatlier, or 
grandfathore ; but was governed by favourites ; was profuse, necessitous, 
and endeavoured to make himself absolute ; so that he was deposed, 
put into prison, and sc)on after put to death by Henry the Fourth, who 
succeeded him, and who was the fi»t of the House of Lancubtei . 

Jfeury the Fourth was descended from Edward £ho Third, by John 
of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, and liad consequently no hereditary right 
to the Crown. He beat both the Scotch and the Welsh. Ho was a 
considerable man. 

Henry tbo FitYL, his son, succeeded him ; and was, without dispn^ 
one of the greatest kings of England , though ho promised little while 
he was Prince of Wale'», for he had bsa a dissolute and riotous life, even 
jobbing sometimes upon the highway. But, as soon as he came to the 
throne, he left 4hose siiameM courses, declared war to France, and 
entirely routed the French army, six times more numerons than his 
own, at the famous battle of Aginoourt, in Picardy. He died before he 
had completed the conquest of France, and was succeeded by his son, 
Henry tiie Sixth, a minor who was loft under the guardianship of his 
uncles, the Dukes of Bedford and Gloucester. 

Henry the Sixth was so little like his father, that ho soon lost all that 
his father had got; and though crowned king of France, at Paris, waR 
didven out of France; and of all his father’s conquests, retained only 
Calais. It was a remarkable accident that gave the first turn to the 
successes of the English, in France. They were besieging the town of 
(Yrleaiis, when an ordinary girl, called Joanne d’Arquos, tfwk it into her 
head that God had appolr.t-jd her to drive the English out of France. 
Accordingly she attacked, at the head of the French troops, and entirely 
beat the English. The French call her, Za Pxteelle She 

was atYerwards taken by the English, and shamofidly burned for a 
witch. Henry bad not better success in England ; 'for being t weak 
man himself, and entirely g9verned by his wife, be was deposed by 
Edward the Fourth, of the House of York, who had the hereditary 
right to the Crown. 

Edwanl tlio P'ourth did nothing considerable, except against the 
Scotch, whom ho beat. He intended to have attempted tlie recovery 
of France ; but was prevented by his de.'itli. He left two sons under 
age ; the eldest of which was jffoclaimed king, by the name of Edward 
the FitYh. But the Duke of Gloucester, their uncle imd guardian mur- 
dered them both, to make w.ay for himself to tho throne. He waa 
Richard the Third, commonly called Crook-Back Richard, because he 
was crooked. 

Richard the Third was so cruel and sanguina^, that he soon became 
uuversoBy hated. Henry thd Seventh, of the House of Lancaster pro 
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lUed of fhe general liatrod of the people to Riolisrd, raised an army,, 
and beat Richard at the battle of Bosworth-field, in Leicestershire^ 
where Richard was killed. 

Henry tlie Seventh was proclaimed king, and soon afcet married the 
daughter of Edward the Fourth ; re>unitiug thereby the pretensions of 
both the Houses of York and Lancaster ; or, as the^ were then called, 
tl*e White Rose and the Red; the White Rose being the arms of the 
House of York; and the .Red Rose, the, arms of the house of Lan- 
Cluster. Henry the Seventh was a sullen, cunning, and covetous king, 
oppressing his subjects to squeeze money out of them; and accordingly 
died unlamonte^ and immensely ridi. 

Henry the Eigiith' succeeded his father. His reign deserves your 
attention ; being fuU of remarkable events, particularly timt of the 
Reformation. 

He was as profuse as his father was avaricious, and soon spent in 
idle shew and ideosures the great sums his father left him. Ho was 
violent and impetuous in all his ]>assions, in satisfying which, he 
stopped at nothing, lie had marrl^ in his futUer'5 lifetime, Catharine, 
princess of Spain, tlio widow of his elder brother, Prince Arthur ; but 
growing weai^ of Iicr, and being in love with Aime^Boleyn, he was 
jt^olvod to be divorced from his Wife, in order to marry Anne. The 
Pope would not consent to this divorce; at which Henry was so 
incensed, tliat he tlirew off the Pope's authority in England, declared 
himself head of tlie chui*ch, and divorced himself. You must know, 
that in those days of popery and ignorance, the Pope pretended to 
be above all kings, and to depose them when he thought proper. He 
was universal head of* the cliurch, and disclosed of bishoprics au4 
ecclesiastical rnatier^ in every country in Europe ; to which uureason- 
able pretqnsicnt all princes had been fouls enougii more or less to 
submit. But Henry put on end to Hiose pretensions in England, and 
resolved to retain no pai't of popery that was in onsistent either witli 
bis passions, or his interest ; in ooubequence of ivJiiclj, he dissolved the 
monasteries and religions houses in England, took away tlieir estates, 
kept some for himself, and distributed the re^t among the. considerable 
people of this counti’y. This was tiie beginning of the Retbrinatiou in 
England, and happened about two hundred years ago. As it is 
necessary you should know what the Iteformation is, 1 must toll you, 
that a little more tlmn two hundred years ago, all Europe were Papists, 
till one Martin Luther, a German Augustine monk, began in Germany 
to reform religion from t}i<. errors, absurdities, and superstitions of 
Popery. Many Gorniiui piiiices, particularly Uie elector of Saxony, 
embraced his doctrines, uad proh'sted against the Church of Rome, 
from whence they were called Protestants. Read the article Luther in 
your Dictionary. 

To return to Henry the Eighth; be married six wives, one after 
another, two of which 'he beheaded for adultery, ana put away two 
because he did not like them. He was for some time governed abso- 
llutely by his first minister, Cardinal Wolsoy, who was at last disgraced, . 
and broke his heart. 

He was succeeded by his son, Edward the Sixth, who was but nine 
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yeats old ; but his guardians being Protestants, the Reformation was 
established in England. He died at fifteen years old, and was succeeded 
by his half-sister, Mary. 

Queen Mary was daughter of Henry the Eighth, by his first wifcL 
Catharine of Spain. She was a zealous and cruel Papist, imprisoned 
and burnt the Protestants, and did all she could to root out tlie Reform- 
ation' in England; but did not reign long enougli to do it. She was 
. married to Philip the Second of Spain, but having no children, was 
succeeded by her sister, Queen Elizabeth. 

The reign of Queen Elizabeth is, without dispute,' the most glorious 
in the English liistory. She established the Reformation, encouraged 
trade and manufactures, and carried the nation to a pitch of happiness 
and glory it had never seen before, and has never seen since. She 
defeated the ficot which Philip the second of Spain sent to invade- 
England, and which he called the Invincible Annada. She assisted the 
Dutch, who had revolted 1‘roin the tymmiy of the same king’s govern- 
ment; and contributed to the establishmeut of the Republic of th«» 
United Provinces. She was the support of tho Protestant cause in 
Europe. In her reign we mode our t rst settlement in America, wliicli 
mas Virginia, so.caUod from her, because she was a virgin, and never 
married. She beheaded her cousin Mary, Queen of Scotland, who was 
continually forming plots to dethrone her, and usurp the kingdom. She 
reigned four-ond-forty years, with ^orjf to herself, and. advantage to 
her kingdom. Lord Burleigh was her wise and honest minister during 
almost her whole reign. As she died without children, she was sue- 
oeedod by her nearest relation, King James the First, the sou *of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, who was beheaded. 

With King James the First the tcunily of tlie Stuarts came to the 
throne, and supplied England successively with four very bad kings. 
King James had no one of the virtues of his predecessor Queen Eliza- 
beth ; but had all tho faults and vices that a man, or oom a king^ can 
have, lie was a most notorious coward and har, a formal pedaut; 
thinking and calling himself wise, without being so in any degree ; 
wanting always to make himself absolute, without either parts or COU7 
rage to compass it. He was the bubble of his favourites, whom he 
enriched, and alwavs in necessity himself. His reign was inglorious 
and shameful, and laid the foundation of all the mi.srhief that pened 
under the reign of his son and successor, King Charles tlie first. 

Observe, that until King Jaimes the First, &)utland had its own kings, 
and was independent of England ; but he being king of Scotland when 
Queen Elizabeth died, England and ScoUand have from that time been 
united under the same king. 

King Charles the First siicceded Ms father King James the first; 
and, though he was nothing very extraordinary, was still much bettor 
than his father, having both more sense and more courage. He monied 
a princess of France, Siughtor to Henry the Great ; who, being a z^-' 
ous Papist, and a busy, meddling woman, had an influence over hir^ 
which contributed much to his misfortunes. He had learned from Jus 
father to fancy that he had a right to be absolute ; ahd had the oouraga 
that bis fother wanted to try for it. This made him quarrel with parlia- 
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mcmti, OAd attempt to rise money without them, which no king has a 
right to do : but there was then 8|drit and virtue enough in the nation 
to oppose it. He would likewise^ ^ the advice of a hot-headed parson, 
(Archbishop Laud) establish the Common Prayer throng^ the whole 
kingdom by force, to which the Presbyteriana would not submit. 
These, and many other violences, raised a civil war in tlie nation, in 
which he was b^ten and taken prisoner. A high court of justice was 
erected on purpose fur his trial, where he was tried and Condemned for 
high treason against the constitution : and was beheaded publioly, about 
one hundred years a^, at Whitehall, on the 80th of «fanuary. This 
action is much blamed; but, however, if it hod not happened, we had 
had no liberties left. 

After Charles’s . death, the parliament ^verned for a tim& hut the 
.rniy soon took tlie power out of their han^: and then Oliver Cromwell, 
a private gentleman of Hnntin^onshire, and a colonel in that army, 
usurped the government, and oallod himself the Protector. He was a 
very brave and a very able man ; and carried the honour of England to 
the highest pitch of glory ; making himself both feared and respected by 
all the powers in Europe. Ho got us the island of Jamaica from the 
Spaniaras, and Dunkirk, which Charles the Second shamefully sold 
atterwanls to the French. lie died in about tou years after he bad 
usurped the goverument, which he left to his son Kicliard, who, being 
a blockhead, could not keep it ; so that King Charles the Second was 
restored, by tlie means of General Honk, who was then at the .head of 
the army. 

King Charles the Second, who, during the life of Cromwell, had 
been wandering about from one country to another, instead of profiting 
Hy his adversities, had ^mly ooliected tlie vices of all the countries he had 
been in. He had nu religion, or, if any, was a Papist; and his brother, 
the Duke of York, was a declared one. He gave all he had to whores 
snd favourites ; and was so necessitous, that he became a x>ensionor to 
France. He lived uneasily with his people and his parliament ; and was 
At last poisoned. As he die<l without children, ho was succeeded by his 
brother, the Duke of York, then 

King James the Second; who was a sour, cruel, and tyrannical dispo- 
siton, and a zealous Papist. He resolved at once to be alxjve the laws, 
make himself absolute, and establish popery ; upon which the nation 
very wisely and justly, turned him out, before ho had reigned quite 
four years ; and called the Prince of Orange firom Holland, who had mar- 
ried King James’s eldest daughter, Mary. 

The Prince and Princess of Orange were then declared by j^rliaroent 
King and Queen of England, by the title of Xing William the Third, and 
Queen Mary ; and this is called the Revolution. 

Queen Mary 'was an excellent princess; but she died seven years 
before King William, without children. King William was a bravo mid 
warlike king: he would have been glad of more power than he ought 
to have ; but his parliaments kept him within due* bounds against his 
will.' To the Revolution we again owe our liberties. King William, 
dying withont children, was succeeded by Queen Anne, toe seoona 
laughter of King James the Second. 
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The reign of Qneen Anne neaa a glorions one^by -the Bnocess of hef 
ftrms against Fi ance, under tiie Dnke of Harlborongh. As she died 
without children., the family of th^ Btuarts ended in her, and Uie crown 
went to the House ef Hanover, as ehe next Protestant family ; so that 
she was sncceedee by King George the First, hither of tne present 
king. 


LETTEfe XOIV. 


Saturdaif. 

Sir: The &rae of your erudition, and otlier shining qnalificaUons, 
having reached to Lord Orrery, he desired me, that yon might dine 
with him and his son, Iiord Boyle, next Sunday; whiqli I told him you 
should. By this time, I suppose, you have heard fri>ui him; if you 
have not, yoti must however fp therebetween two and tliree to-morrow, 
and say, that you came to wait upon Lord Boyle, according to his Lord- 
ship’s orders, of which 1 informed you. As this will deprive me of the 
honour and pleasure of your company at dinner to morrow, I will hope 
for it at breakfast, and shall take cat /to have your chocolate ready. 

Though I need not tell one of your oge^ experience, and knowledge of 
the wond, how necessary good-breeding is, to recommend one to man- 
kind ; yet as your various occupations of Greek and cricket, Latin and 
pitch-mrthing, may possibly divert your attention from this subject, I 
take the liberty of reminding you of it, and desiring you to bo very well- 
bred, at Lord Orrery’s. It is {^od-breeding alone that can prepossess 
people in your favour at first sight, more time being necessary to dis- 
cover greater talents. This good-breeding, you know, does not consUt 
in low bows and formal ceremony f but in an easy, civil and respectfm 
behaviour. You will take care, therefore, to answer with complaisance, 
when you are spoken to ; to place yourself at tlie lower end of the table, 
unless bid to go higher ; to drink first to the lady of the house, and next 
to the master; not to eat awkwardly or dirtily; not to sit when othei’s 
stand : and to do all this with an air of complaisance, and nut with a 
grave, sour look, os if you did it all unwillingly. I do not mean a silly, 
insi]>id smile, that fools have when they would be civil ; but an ali of 
sensible good-humour. I hardly know any thirty so difficult to attain, 
or so necessary to possess, as perfect good-breeding ; which is equally 
inconsistent with a still formality; and impertinent forwordno* s, and 
an awkward bashfulness. A little ceremony is oft"a necessary : a cer- 
tain degree of firmness is absolutely so; and an outward modesty is 
extrommy becoming ; the knowledge of the world, and your own obser- 
vations, must, and alone can tell you the proper quantities of each. 

Mr. Fitzgerald was with me yesterday, and commended you much ; • 
go on to deserve oommendatiOnB, and you will certainly meet with them. 
Adieu. 


LETTER XOV. 

Dsak Bot: Good-breeding is so important an article in life, and ,80 
absolutely necessary for you, if you womd please, and be well received 
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In the world, that I inn&t give you another lecture upon and poBsihly 
this will not be the last neither. 

I only mentioned in my last the ^ernl mles of common civility, 
which whoever does not observe, wiu pass for a bear, and bo as unwel- 
come as one, in compapy ; and there is liardly any body brutal enough 
not to answer when they are spoke to, or not to say, sir, my lord, or 
uiadam, according to the rank of the people they speak to. But it is 
not enough not to be rude ; you should be extremely dvil, and distin- 
guished for your gix)d-brceding. The first principle of this mod-breeding 
is never to say any thing tliat you think can bo disagreeable to any body 
In company ; but, on tlie contrary, yon should endeavour to say what 
will be agreeable to them ; and that in an easy and natural manner, 
without ^eerning to study for compliments. Tliere is likewise such a 
tt ing as n civil Took, and a rude look ; aud you should look civil, as 
well as be so ; fur if. while you aVe saying a civil thing, you look gruff 
and surly, as most English butnkiiu do, nobody will be obliged to you 
fi>r a civility that seemed to come so unwillingly. If you have occa- 
sion to contradict any body, or to set them right from a mistake, it 
would bo very brutal to say, That is not so ; I know letter; or, You 
ere out ; but j-on snould say with a civil look, I leg your pardon^ 1 
lelie'^e you mistakb; or, ^ I may take the lilerty of eonWadwting you, 
J believe it is so and so ; fur though you may know a thing better than 
other people, yet it is very shocking to toll thorn so directly, without 
sometliing to soften it; but remember particularly, tlrat whatever you 
say or do, with ever so civil au intention, a great deal consists in the 
manner and the look, which must be genteel, easy, and natural, and is 
easier to bo felt than described. 

Civility is particularly due to all women ; and remember, that no 
prev jcjiuon wlratsoever can justify any man in not being civil to every 
woman; and the greatest man in England would justly bo reckoned a 
brute, if lie wore not civil to the meanest woman. It is duo to their 
sex, and is the only protection they have against the superior strength 
cl’ ours ; nay, even a little flattery is allowable with women ; and a 
man may, without meanness, tell a woman that she is either haqd- 
sonser or wiser than she is. 1 repeat it again to you, observe the French 
pejple, and mind how easily aud naturally oivil their address is, and how 
agreeably tliey insinuate little civilities in their Qonvei'sation. They 
think it so essential, tliat they call an lionest man and a ei\ 11 man by the 
sauitf name, of hannete homine; and the Boiuans called civility human- 
itaSy as thinking it inseparable from humanity. As nobody can instruct , 
you in good-breeding betU r than <yonr Alaiiiina, be sure you mind all 
she says to you upon that subject, and depend upon it, that yohr repu- 
tation aud success in tlie world will, in a great measure, depend upon 
the degree of ^od-breediug you are master of. You cannot begin too 
early to take wat turn, in order to moke it natural and habitual to 
you; which it is to very few Endishraeu, who, neglecting it while 
they are young, find out too late, when they are old, how necessary it is, 
and tlien cannot get it right. TherA is hardly a French cook that is not 
better bred than most Englishmen of quality, and that cannot present 
himself with more ease, and a better address, in any mixed company. 
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Remember to practise all this, and tlien, with the learning whidi 1 
hope you will have, you ma^ arrive at what I reckon almost the pexfeo^ 
tion of hmnau nature, English knowledge with French good-breediog. 
Adien I 

LETTER XOVI. 

Frtda/y M&rminff. ’ 

Lrab Bot: I am very well pleased with the substance of your 
letter ; and os for the inaccuracies witli regard to style and grammar, 
you coiild have corrected them alh yourself, if yon had taken time. 1 
return it to you here corrected, and desire that you wUl attend to the 
difference, whicl^ is the way to avoid the same tanlts for Hie fhtnre. 

I would have your letter, next Thursday, be in English, and let it bo 
written as accurately as you are able ; I mean with respect to the Ian* 
guage, gramuiar, and stops ; for, as to tlie matter of it, the less trouble 
yon give yourself, the better it will be. Letters should bo easyaii 
natural, and convey to the perso^ to whom we send them, Just wh.,t 
we would say to those persons, if h were with *them. You may as 
well write it on the Wednesday, at your leisure, and leave it to be given 
to my man, when he ooinea for it on Thursday^ 

Monsieur Condert will go to you three times a>week ; Tuesdays and 
Saturdays, at three of the clock, and Thursdays at live. He will read 
modern history with you ; and, at the same time, instruct you in geo- 
m'aphy and clironolo^ ; without botli which, tlie knowlod^ of histonr 
is very imperfect anu almost useless. I be^, therefore, that you will 
give great attention to them ; tlioy will bo or the greatest use to yon. 

< As I know you do not love to stay lung in the same place, 1 fatter 
myself, tliat you will take care not to reinaia long in that you have got, 
in the raidtlle of the third form : It is in your own power to be soon out 
of it, if you please : and 1 hope the love of variety will tempt yon. . 

Pray be attentive and obedient to Mr. Fitzgerald ; I am particularly 
obliged to him tor undertaking the care of you ; and if you are diligent, 
and mind vour business when with him, you will rise very fast in the 
Bohool. Every remove (you know) is to be attended by a reward from 
me, besides the credit you will gain fi>r yourself; which, to so great a 
soul as yours, I presume, is a stronger inaucement that any other reward 
can be: but, however, you shall have one. I know very well ^on will 
not be easy till you ore got above Master Onslow ; but^s he learns very 
well, I fear you will never be able to do it, at least not without tukipg 
more pains than, I believe, you will care to take ; but, should that ever 
happen^ there shall be a veiy considerable reward for you, besides 
fame. 

Let me know, in your next, what books you read in your place at 
school, and what you do with Mr. Fitzgerald. Adieu, 

LETTER XOVn. 

Osamnnuii, Jium W* IMS, 

fhiAa Bot : Th*^ mcming I received your letter of the 28d of June, 
and not of July as you had^ted it. 1 am very ^ad you have had that 
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troublesome tooti* drawn; yon will now, I dare say, be perftcily easy, 
aiMd bavetio intermptions, I nope, from school. I send yon baw your 
themey the sense of which I am very well satisfied with : 1 hare cor- 
rected the Snglish of it, which corrections I desire you will observe and 
remember. Though propriety and accuracy are commendable in every 
language, they ore pafdoularly necessary in one’s own ; and distinguish 
people of fashion and education from the illiterate vulgar. Those who 
apeak and write a language with purity and elegance, have a great 
advantage over even those who are free firom &ults, but 'have yet no 
beauty nor happiness of style and expression. Cicero says, very truW, 
that it is a very great ornament and advantage to excel other men in tna 
particular quality, in which men excel beasts. Speech. Direct your next 
to me here, and* after that to Bath. Adien I and, in propottiou as you 
deserve it, 1 shall always be, Tours. ' 


LETTER XOVm. 

BATB,Jiityl6,1748, 

Dsab Bot : I received, this morning, your letter and theme ; both which 
were so mneb better written thah the former, tliat I almost road them 
at sight. It is therefore plain that you could do bettor than yon did, and 
I am sure you can do better still, and desire that you will be pleas^ to 
do so. 1 send you back your letter for the sake of two gross fhults in 
orthograpl^, which I have corrected, and which it is fit you should 
observe. Those things, which all people can do well if they please, it is 
a shame to do ill. As, for oxainplo, writing and spelling well only 
require care and attention. There are other tilings which people ore 
not obliged to do at all ; but, if theydo them at all, are obliged to do 
them well, or they make tiiemselves very ridiculous by attempting 
thorn. Abj for instance, dancing, music, jiainting ; which a man is not 
obliged to know at all ; but then he is obliged by common serso not to do 
them at all, unless he does tliom well; I am very glad to hear ^hat you 
have increaserl your fortune, by acquisition of two 8 i;ver pence. 
In that article, yn spite of the old proverb,) I recommend to you, to be 
pinnff toigOf and to take a great deal of pains to get more. . Money so 
got brings along with it, what seldom accompanies money, honour. As 
you are now got into sense-verses, remomUer, that it is not sntQciont to 

S ut a little common sense into hexameters abd pentameters ; that alone 
068 not ooastitute poetry ; but observe, and endeavour to imitate the 
poetical diction, the epitbuts, and the images of the {roets; for, tliough 
the Latin maxim is a true oue, Jfageitur poeta^ fit orator ; that relates 
only to the genins, the fire, and the invention of the poet, which is cer- 
tainly never to acquired, but must be born with him. But the 
mecbftni ftftl parts of the pOetiy, such os the diction, the numbers, and 
the harmony, Jbhey are to be acquired by care. Many words, that are 
Very properly used in prose, are much below the dignity of verse. Fre- 
quent epithets would be ve^ impro|>er and affected in bat are 
umost necessary in verse, llias you will observe, that Ovid, the poet 
yon now read, adds an epithet to almost every substantive: wniob 
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epithet is toi point ont some particular oircurastanc*' or peculiaritv of 
tlie substantive. Virgil commonly gives the epithet of Pius^to his hero 
i^neas, on account of his romorkablc piety, both to his lather Anohises, 
and to tlio gods ; but then, when he represents him hghtii^, or making 
love, he judiciously ciian^s the epithet, and call him JBnea$^ a more 

proper epitliet in those situations. Ovid, in h*s epistle from Penelope to 
iTlysses, makc^ iier give him the epithet of lentta^ because he was so 
long coming liome, 

Hano tas Penelope Itnio tlbl mitUt UI) bsI. 

ViTlien you road tlie Poets, attend to all these things, as well as merely 
to the litornl construction of the language, or the feet of the verse, 

I hope you take pains with Mr. Fitzgerald, and improve mnch in 
Greek ; for that, I am sure, is in your power. I will ^ve you Horace’s 
adv’ice upon that subject. 

• • 

^ViM ^xcmplarlA Ornca 

NocturuA versate i lanu, versate cUurnA. 

Everybody knows Latin, but few people know Greek well ; so that you 
will distinguish yourself much more by Greek, than you can by Latin, 
and, considering how long you have learned it, you ought to. know it as 
well. 

If you would have me bring you anything from hence, let me know 
what, and you shall have it ; provided that, at my retiii^ I hear an 

S ually good account of you from Dr. Nichols, Mr. Fitzgerald, and 
jnsieur Oondert. Adieu. 


MITTER XCIX. 

Bath, AwgvuH 8, 1748. 

Dkab Bot : I am very sorry to hear from Loudon that you have got 
a rash, which I suppose proceeds from an immense quantity of bad'l^t 
you hava eaten ; however, it is well for you that the distemper dis- 
charges Itself iYi this way, and you will be the better for it afterwards. ' 
But pray, lot all fruit, for some time, 'be forbidden fruit tcj yon; and let 
no Westminster Eve, with either stall or bosket, tempt yon to taste. 
Health, in ray mind, deserves more attention thai. life ; and yet one 
woxild tln’nk thot few people know the value of it, by their way of 
living. Fruit is yet the only irregularity your age exposes you to; and 
you see the consequences of it ; but they are not to compare to the ill 
consequences. which attend the irr^nl^ties of manhood. Wine and 
women give incurable distempers. Fevers, the gout, the stone, the pox, 
are the necessary consequences of debauchery ; and can rational area* 
tnres then wilfully bring such misfortunes upon themselves? I am sure 
vou never will. Mens sana in eorpore aano, is the truest description of* 
human hapi>inoss ; I think yon have them both at present ;‘ take care to 
keep them ; it is in yonr power to do it. 

If I shonld not be in town before the silly breaking np for Bartholo* 
mew-tide. I would have you then go as usum to Dr. Maittaire, to amuse 
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jounelf with Greek. I have wrote to him, about it ; and I expect a 
much better account of yon from him this bieaking m>, than I had the 
lastr Do not write to me after .next Thursday, for 1 leave this place 
next Saturday. Ton need not send me any theme, since yon have not 
been well, and I will be satisfied with hearing of your recovery; but 
you may get the two themes 1 sent you ready against I come to town. 
You will olraerve, they are direct contrary subjects, and I shall be glad 
to know what you^ can nr^ on each side of the question. Magnu 
Uunun ^idit amU, is what Ovid says of Phmton, to excuse Ms 
attempting wfiat he could not porfonu; and implies that there is some 
depee of merit in attenipting great things, even thongli one iUls. Tiie 
Other, Aut nunquam Unte»^ aiutpet;fiee^ recommends prudence in all we 
undertake, and to attempt nothing that we are not sure to be able tt»' 
go thniugh with. Adieu I * 


LETTER C. 

a 

Ddblis, Jannary K, 1T46. 

Drab Dot : As there are now four mails due from England, one of 
which, at least, will, I supirase, bring me a letter ft’orn you, I take this 
opportunity of acknowleapng it bomro-})aii(l, that you may not accuse 
' me (as you once or twice have done) of negligence. I am very glad to 
find by your letter which I am to receive, that you are determined to 
apply yourself seriously to your business; to attend to what you learn, 
in order to learn it well ; and to reflect and reason upon what you have 
leame^ that your learning may be of use to you. These are very good 
resolutions, and 1 applaud you mightily for them. ITow for your last 
letten which 1 have received : You rebuke me very severely for not 
knowing, or at least not remembering, that you have Wn some Mme in 
the fifth form. Here, I confess I am at a loss what to soy for myself ; 
for, on the one hand, I own it is not probable that yon would not^ at 
the time, have oommunioated on event of that importance to me ; and, 
ou the other hand, it is not likely, that, if you had informed me of it, 
1 could have forgotteu it. You soy that it happened six months ago ; in 
which, with all due submission to you, I apprehend yon are mistaken, 
because that must have beeu before 1 left England, which 1 am sure it 
was not ; and it does not appear, in any of your original manuscripts, 
tliat it happened since. May not uiis possibly proceed from the 
osoitanc^ of the writer? To tl.is osoitanoy of the librarians we owe so 
many mistakes, hiatus’s, lanunie, dm., in the ancient manuscripts. It 
limy here be necessary to explain to you the moaning of the OBoitemtea 
Uhrarii; which I believe you will easily take. These persons (before 
printing was invented) transoribed the works of authors, sometimes for 
their pwn profit, but oftener (as they were generally slaves) for 
pro^t of their masters. In the first case, dispatch more than accuracy 
itM their object, for the faster they wrote, the more they got ; in the 
leltw ease (observe this) as it was a task imposed upon them, which 
they did not dare to refuse they were idle^ carslssr, end ineomcL vat 
ffkioff tAsmsefres the tnuMe to read over what they had liritten. The 

ft 
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oelebiated Attions kept a peat nnmber of these transoribing B:aves, aaO 
got great sums of money by their labours. 

But, to return now to your filtli tbnPt from whence I have "tniyed, 11 
may too long; Pray what do you do in that country ? Be so kmd 
as to give me a description of it. What Latin and Greek books do yon 
read there ? Are your exorcises, exercises of invention ? or do you still 
put tlie bad English of the Psalms into bad Latin, and only cha^e the 
shape of Latin verse, from long to sho^ and from ^hort to long? 
People do not improve^ singly, by travelling, but by the observations 
tliey make, and by keeping gCMKi company where they do travel. So, I 
hope, in your travels tiirougli the fifth form, yon keep company with 
Horace and Oicero, among the Romans ; and Homer and Xenophon, 
among tlie Greeks ; and that you are got out of the worst company in 
the ^rorld, the Greek epigrams. Martial has wit, and is worm your 
looking into sometimes ; but I recommend the Gre^ epigrams to your 
supreme contempt. Good night to you. 


LETTER CL 

HAaoi, Jpra 14, JIT. 8 . 1745. 

Drab Bot : Give the inclosea to Monsieur Oondert : 'tis in answer 
to one I received from httu ui%ly, in which he commends you and con- 
sequently pleases mo. If your praises rfve me so much pleasure, how 
\iuch more must they give yon, when they came round to you, and are 
eonsequently untainted with fiattory t To be oummeudod by those, who 
them^lves deserve to be coinmendod, and for things commeudahlo in 
themselves, is in my mind the greatest pleasure any bi>dy can feel. 
Tacitus expresses it with great strei^th, in three words, when he relates 
that Germaoicus used to go about his camp in disguise to bear what his 
soldiers and officers said of him ; and overhearing them always speak 
well of him, adds, F¥uitwr fama mi: He enjoye hie own reputation. 
No man deserves reputation, who docs not desire i^ aitd whoever 
desires it, may be sure, to a certain degree, to deserve it, and to 'have 
it. Do you therefore win it, and wear it ; 1 can assRre ;fon that no wan 
is well dressed who does not wear it : he liad better be in rags. 

Next to character, which is founded upon solid merit, the most pleas- 
ing thing to one's self is to please, and tiiat' dei'ends npon tuo manner 
of exerting those good qumities that form the diaracier. Here tlie 
graces are to* be called in, to accompany end adorn every word and 
action : the look, the tone of voice, the manner of speaking, the gestures, 
must all conspire to form that Je «ns aifai ^oiy that every body feelR 
although nobody con exactly desoribe. Tlie best way of acquiring it, 1 
believe, is to observe by what particular oiroumstances eaoli person 
pleases you the best, and imitate that pe^on in that partioul^; tn 
what pleases you will probably please another, 

Monsieur Duuoyers will come to you this breaking up, not so mueh 
to teach you so dance, as to walk, stand,* and sit well. They are net 
■Qoh trines as they are commonly thought, and peo;>le are more 
.iaflnenoed by them than they imagine; themore^ pray mind them, mmP 
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tet j^nteol and gracefal motion and attitudes become habitual to yon. 
d.diea I i >iIiaU see you before it is very long. 


CETTER Oljr. 

Apr«9li,jr.a.\14b, 

, Dbar Cot: You rebui&e me very justly for my mistake, between 
Jnno and Venus, and 1 am very glad to be corrected by you. It is 
Juno's roeech to j®olus, in the first book of Virgil, that I meant, and if 
I said Venus's, I said very wrong. What led me into the error at the 
time might possibly be, tliat in that speech (if I remember right) Juno 
assurnos a title of Venus’s character, and offers to procure for .£olus by 
w^’ of bribe. 

Your Easter breaking>np is by good Inck, but short, and I hope I 
shall see you in England before your Whitsuntide idleness ; though I 
flatter myself you will not make it a time of idleness, at least I wiU do 
my endeavours to prevent it. 

I am sure you are now old enough, and I hope and believe that you 
are wise enuugli, to be sensible of Uie great advantage you will receive 
for tlie rest of your life, from application in the beginning of it. If yon 
have r^ard for your cliaracter, if you would bo loved and esteemed 
here.*ifter, this is your time, and your only time, to get the materials 
together, and to lay the foundation of your fature reputation; the 
superstructure will be easily flnisbed afterwards. One year’s applica- 
tion now is worth ten to you hereafter; therefore jiray take pains now, 
in order to have pleasure afterwards : and mind always what you are 
about, be it what it will; it is so much time saved. Resides, there is 
no one surer sign in the world of a little frivolous mind, than to be 
thinking of one tiling while one is doing another; for whatever is worth 
doing is worth thinking of it while one is doing it. Whenever you find 
anybody incapable of attention to the same object for a quarter of an 
hour together, and easily diverted from it by some trifle, you may 
depend npon it tliat person is* frivolous, and incapable of anything great 
Let nothing deturn yon from tlie thing you are about, unless it bo of 
much greater consequence than that thing. 

You will bo thirteen by the time I shall see yon ; and considering the 
care I have taken of you. you ought to be at Uiirtecn wliat btlier boys 
are at sixteen; so that I expect to find you about sixteen at my return. 
Good-night to yon. 


LETTER Cni. • 

DanuK CiBTUi, NwotmJber 12, 1745. 

Dkab Bot : I have received your two letters, of the 26th October 
and 2d November, both which were pretty correct : excepting that you 
moke use of the word disaftection, to express want of affection; in 
which sense it is seldom or never used, but \vith regard to the Gfovem 
ment. People who are against the Government are said to be dia 
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affected; but one never ea}’a, euch a person is disaffected to bis father, 
his mother, &c, tiiough in truth it would be as proper ; but usage alone 
decides of language ; and that usage, as 1 have observed before, is the 
usage of i>eople of fasliion aud letters. The common people in evei7 
country speak tJieir own language very ill ; the people of fashion (as 
they are called) speak it better, but not always correctly, because they 
are not always poi>ple of letters. Those wno speak their own language 
most accurately are those w’ho have loarniug, and ore at the same time 
in the polite world ; at least their language will be reckoned the stan* 
dard of the language of that country. The grammatical rules of most 
languages are pretty nearly the same, and your Latin grammar will 
teach you to ^'peak English grammatically. But every language has its 

E articular idioms aud peculiarities, whioli are not to be accounted for, 
ut, being established by usage, must be submitted to ; as for instance, 
lIou> do you do ? is absolute nonsense, and has no moaning at all ; but 
b used by everybody, for What '>s the state qf your hoalth ? There are 
a thousand expressions of this kind in every language, whicli, though 
infinitely absunl, j^ot being nniver^ally received, it would be still more 
absurd not to make use of them, i had a letter by last post from Mr. 
Maittaire, in which he tells me, that your Greek grammar goes pretty 
well, but that y(»a do not retain Greek words ; without which your 
Greek rules will be of very little use. This is not want of meinoiw, I 
am sure, but want of attention ; for all people remember whatever they 
attend to. They say that “ groat wits have short memories but I say 
that only fuob have short oiioh ; because they are incapable of attention, 
at least to anything tliut deserves it, and then they complain of want 
of memory. 

It is a.stonishing to me that you have not the ambition to excel in 
everything you do ; which, attention to eacli thing, aud to no other 
at that time, you might easilv bring about. Can anything be more 
flattering tlian to be acknowledged to excel in whatever one attempts ? 
and can idleness and dissipation afford any pleasure equal to that ? Qui 
nil molitur was said of Homer ; and is the best thing that can 

be said of anybody. Were I in your place, I protest 1 would be melan- 
choly and mortified, if I did not both construe Homer, and play at 
pitch, better than any boy of my own age, and in my owjifonn. 1 like 
the epigram you sent last very >vell, and would have you in every letter 
transcribe ten or a dozen liues out of some good author; 1 leave the 
choice of the subject, atuTof the language, to you. What 1 mean, by it 
is, to make you retain so many shining passages of different authors, 
which writing them is the likeliest way of doing, provided you will but 
attend to them while you write tlieni. Adieu 1 Work hard,* or you 
will pass your time very ill at my return. 


LETTER OIV. 

Dubun Castub, Noombtr 29, 1745. 

Dear Bor : I have recrived your last Saturday's performance, with 
which I am very well satisfied. I know nor have heard of no Mr. St. 
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Mflurite here; and yonng Pain, whom I have made an e^aign, was here 
npoB the apot^ os ^ere every one of those I have named in these nets 
levies* 

Now* that the Ohristmas breaking-np draws near, I have ordered Mr. 
Desnojers to go to yon, doling that time, to teach yon to dance. 1 
desire yon will partioulaily attend to the graceful motion of your arms ; 
which, with the manner of putting on your hat, and giving yonr hand, 
is all that a gentleman ne^ attend to. Dancing is in itself a vicy 
trilling, silly thing; hot it is one of tliose established follies to wb.'iA 
people of sense are sometimes obli^ to cunforiu ; and then they should 
be able to do it well. And, thon^i I would not have you a dancer, yet, 
when you do danco, I would have you dance well, as I would have yon 
do everything yon do well. There is no one thing so trifling, but which 
(if it is to be ^ne at all) ought to be done well ; and I have often told 
you, that I wished yon even played at pitch, and cricket, better than any 
boy at 'Westminister. For instance, dress is a very foolish thing, and 
yet it is a veiy foolish thing for a man not co be well-dressed, according 
to his rank and way of life ; and it is so far from being a disptiragement 
to any man's understanding, that it is railier a ]>roof of it, to bo as well 
dressed as those whom he lives with : the diifcrence in this case between 
a man of sense and a fop, is, that tho fop values hituaelf upon his dress, 
and the man of sense langhs at it, at the same time that he knows he 
most not neglect it. There are a tliousand foolish castoms of this kind, 
which, not being cnmir^il, must be complied with, anil even oheerfully, 
by men of sense. Dioifenes the Cynic was a wise man tor despising 
them; bntafoo) for showing it. Be wiser than other people, if you 
can ; but do not tell them so. 

It is a very fortunate thing for Sir Charles Uotbam, .to have fallen 
into the hands of one of your age, cxpei^encc, and knowledge of -the 
world: 1 am persuaded yon will take intinire care of him. Good 
night. 


LETTER OV. 

Dvblis Oabtlc, Ftibruany 8 , 1746 . 

Sib : I Lave been honored with two lottoi’s from yon, since I troubled 
you with my last; and I have likewise received a letter from Mr. 
Mond, containing a short, bnt boautiflil manuscript, said to be yours ; 
but, I eonfess, I can hardly believe it, because it so very difFeraut from 
your common writing : and I will not suppose that y»m do not always 
write as well aa you can ; for to do anything ill that one can do well, is 
a* degree of negligence which I can never sn^iject you of. I slways 
applauded yonr laudable ambition of excelling in eve^thing yon 
attempted, and therefore make no doubt but that yon will, in a little 
time, be able iu write full as well as the T>er8on (whoever he was) that 
wrote that manuscript which is said to be yonrs. People like you 
have a contempt for mediocrity, and are not sntisfled with escaping cen- 
sure ; they aim at praise, and, by desiring, seldom fail deserving and 
acquiring it. 

'ton propose^ I find, Demosthenes for your model; and you have 
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chosea very well ; b it remember the pains he took to be wliat he who. 
He spoke near the sea, in storms, both to nse himself to speak aloud, 
and not to bo disturbed by the noise and tumult of public assemblies; 
he put stones in his mouth, to help his elocution, which naturally was 
not advantageous; from which fbcts 1 conclude, that, whenever he 
spoke, he opened both his lira and his teeth: and that he articulated 
every word anti every syllable distinctly, and full loud enough to be 
heard the whole length of ray library. 

As lie took so much pains for the graces of oratoiy pnly, I conduda 
he took still more fur the more solid parts of it. I am apt to think ha 
8i>plied himself extremely' to the pn>prioty, the purity, and tlie elegancy 
of his language' ; to the distribution of the parts of his oration ; to the 
force of his arguments ; to the strength of his proofs ; and to the pas» 
sions, as well os the judgments of bis audience. 1 fancy he began witli 
exordium^ to gain the good opinion and the idiections of his audience; 
tliat afterwards ho stated tljo point in question, briefly, but clearly; tliat 
he then brought his proofs, ofterw'U'ds his argument^ and that he con- 
cluded with a ptroratio^ in whirl- ho recapitulated tlio whole suc- 
cinctly, enforced th« strong ))ai-ts, and artfully slipped over tiie weak 
ones ; and at last made his strong push at the passions of his hearers. 
Wherever you would persuade or prevail, address yourself to the pas- 
sions; it is by them that mankind is to be taken. Gsosar bade his sol- 
diers, at the battle of Pliai'salia, aim at the tbees of Pompe^y^s men; they 
did so, and prevailed. I bid you strike at the passions ; and if you do, 
you too will prevail. If you cau once engage people’s pride, love, pity, 
ambition (or whichever is their prevailing passion) on your side, you 
need not fear what their reason can do against you. 

I am, with the greatest respect, Your, tkc. 

LETTER OVL 

Dubuk, Ftibruar-y 18, 1T16. 

Dba.b Boy : 1 received your letter, of tlie lltli, witli great pleasure, 
it being well written iu every sense. I am glad that vou begin to taste 
Horace; the more you read luirf tlio better you will like him. Ilis Art 
of Poetry is, in my mind, his master-piece; and the rules he there lays 
down are appliciildo to almost every paiii of life. To avoid ext-'emes, to 
observe pro])riety, to consult one’s own strength, and to be consistent 
from beginning t-o end, are precepts as useful tor the man as for tixe 
poet. AVhon you read it, have this observation in your mind, and you 
will find it holds true throughout. You are extremely welcome to my 
Tacitus, provided you make a rigltt use of it ; that is, provided yqn 
read it; bjit I doubt it is a little too difficult for you yet. He wrote in 
the time of Trajan, wlien the Latin languam had greatly degenerated 
flroin the purity of the Augustan age. Bosmes, he has a peculiar con- 
cisenass oi style, tliat often rbndem him obscure. But he knew, and 
desoribes mankind perfectly well; and that is tlie great and nseftd know- 
ledga You cannot apply yourself too soon, nor too carefully to it. The 
more you know men, the less yon will trust them. Young i^siple liave 
tommouly an unguarded openuess and frankness; they contract friend 
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^hipB «asil 7 , 0 iv» <)reduloaB to profeasionaf and are always the du|^ of 
them. If you w*«uld have your secret kept^ keep it yourself; and, as it 
is possible tlmt your friend may one day or other become your enemy, 
take core not to put yonrself in his power, while he is your friend. The 
same arts and tricks that boys will now try upon you, for balls, bats, 
and haltpence, men will make use of with you when you ore a man, for 
other pnri> 08 es. 

Tour French epigram is a pretty one. I send you another in return, 
which was made upon a very iusignilicaut, obscure fellow, who left a 
sum of money jn his will, for an eintaph to be loft upon him. 

OoUs «Bt morl de maladte, 

Ttt T«ux que J'lin pleure le sort ; 

Que dlaUo Teujc-tu que J'en diHe? 

ColanTiToUi Colas estmort. * 

Jt exiKisoa perfectly well thosilly vanity of a fellow, who, tliough he had 
never done anj thing to be spoken of in his lifetime, wanted to have 
eometliing said of liiin after his death. I will give you, iuro the bar- 
^in, a very good English epitaph, ui>on a virtuous and beautiful young 

Underneath this stone doth lie 

A* uiucli virtue as could die; * 

Whiflh, 4hea alive, did vlROur give 
To as much bvauty as oould live. 

Adlca 1 Work hard ; for your day of trial draws near. 


LETTER evil. 

Doauv, February 88 , 1748 . 

* 8unt qullms in j9atira vldear nimis acer. 

I find, Sir, you are one of Uioso*; thou I cannot imagine why yo\ 
think so, unless something that 1 have said, very iiinocontly, has hap 

g jned to be very applicable to somebody or otlier of your acquaintance. 

e makes tlie satire who applies it, aui eapit tile facit : 1 hoi)e you do 
not think I meant you, by anything I have said; because, if you do, it 
seems to iiujdy a consciousness of some guilt, whiclt 1 dare not pre- 
sume to suppose in your case. 1 know my duty too well, to c.vpress, 
and 3 'our merit too well, to entertain such a suspicion. 1 have not 
lately read the satirical authors you mention, having very little time 
hero to road. But, os soon as I return to England, there is a book that 
I shall read over carelhlly ; a book tliat I published not quite fourteen 
years ago; it is a small quarto, and, though say it myself there is 
sometliing good in it ; but at the same time it is so incoirect, so inac- 
cnratCL and has so many faults, that I must have a better edition of it 
published which I will carefully revise and correct. It will soon be 
ma<^ more generally read than it has been yet; and therefore it is 
necessary that it should, wodwe in hjutem^ multd emendatior. I believe 
you have seldom dipped Into this book ; and, moreover 1 believe it will 
M the last book titiat yon will read with proper attention ; otherwise. 
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if yon would take the trouble, yon could help me in tlila now edition muie 
than any body. If yon wiU promise me your assistance I will tell you 
the book ; till then i shall not name it. 

You will find all the Spectators t^t are good, that is, all Addison’s, 
in my library, in one lar]^ quarto Tolnme of his works ; which is per- 
fectly at your service. 

Pray tell Monsieur Oodero, (who you, with grammatical purity, say 
has been to General Oomwall) that I do not doubt, but that whole 
will be set right in a little time. Adieu. 


LETTER OVIII. 


Dobuh O^tlb, MardK 10, 1748. 

Sin : I most thankfblly acknowledge the honour of two or three let- 
ters from you, since I troubled you with my last ; and am very proud 
of the repeated instances you give me 6f yoor favour and protection, 
which I shall endeavor to deserve. 

I am very glad that you went to hear a trial in the Oourt of King’s 
Bench ; and still more so, tliat yon made the proper animadversions 
upon the inattention of many of the people in Uie Oourt. As you 
oliserved very well the indecency of that inattention, 1 am sure yon 
will never bo guilty of auythiug like it yourself. There is bo surer 
sign in the world of a little, weak mind, than inattention. What- 
ever is worth doing at all, is worth doing W 0 ll ; and nothing can bo 
well done without attention. It is the sure answer cf a fool, 
when you ask him about anything that was said or done where he 
was pre.sent, that truly he did not mind it.” And why did not the 
fool mind it? What had he else to do there, but to mind wlmt 
was doing ? A man of sense sees, hears, and retains, e^ery thing that 
passes wliere he is. I desire I may never bear you talk of not minding, 
nor complain, as most tbob do, of a treacherous memory. Mind, not 
only what pe'’ple say, but how they say it ; and if you have any sag^tv, 
you may discover more truth by your eyes than by your ears, Peeplo 
can say what tliey will, but tliey cannot look just as they will ; and 
their looks frequently discover wuat their words are colcnlated t'> con- 
ceal. Observe, therefore, people’s looks 'oarefully, when they speak not 
only to you, but to each othc^. I have often guessed, by people’s tao^ 
what tKey were saying, though I could not hear one word they said. 
The most material knowledge of all, 1 mean the knowledp of the worldL 
is never to be acquired without great attention ; and I know many old 
people, who, though tbey have lived long in the world, are but (duldren 
still as to the knowledge of it, from their levity and inattention.^ Oer- 
taiu forms, which idl people comply with, and certain which all 
people aim at, hide, in some degree, the truth, and give a general 
exterior resemblance to almost every body. Attention and sagacity 
most see through that veil, and discover the natural chaiacter. You 
are of an am now, to reflect, to observe and compare oharJcU:r& and to 
arm yoursdf against the common arts, at least, of the world. If a man, 
wi^ whom you are but barely acquainted, and to whom you have made 
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oo oSii^s nof any marks of fHccdshl^ makes jon, on a sadden, 
strung proftssions of his, receive them with civiliiy, but do not repay 
them witli eonfidence: he oertaii'Jy means to deceive yon ; ibr one man 
does not &11 in love with another at sight. If a man uses strong pro- 
vestations or oaths, to make yon believe a thing, which is of itself so 
iikely and probable^ that tlie hare saying of it would be sufficient, 
depixd upon it he lies, and is highly interested in making you believe 
it : or else he would nut take so much i>ain8. 

In abont five weeks, I propose Iiaving the honour of laying myself at 
your feet: which I hope to find grown longer tlian they were when I 
leA tbeon. Adieu. 


LETTER OIX. 


DcBLn, aiareh 88, 1T4S. 

Dxxb llo^ : Yon ore a mbre (Edipns, and I do not believe a Sphynx 
' conid puzzle you ; though, to say the truth, consciousness is a great help, 
ttt disetweries of that kind. 1 am glad you are sensible the book 1 
mentioned requires more than one new edition before it can be correct; 
blit as yon promise to co-operate with me, I am in great hopes of pub- 
Uahlng a pretty good editifin of it in five or six years* time. 1 must nave 
the text very correct, and the character very fair, both which must be 
chiefly your care : as for the notes, which I fancy jron will desire should 
bo bank-notes, I believe 1 must provide them ; which I am very willing 
to do, if the book deserves them. 

You call upon me for tlio partiality of an author to his own works ; 
but take this along with yon, tliat the worst authors are always the 
moat partial to their own works ; but a good author is tlie severest 
critic of his own compositions ; therefore^ as 1 hope that, in this case, 
1 am a good author, I can tell >oa I sliall always be correcting, and never 
think my*work perfect enough. To leave allegi>ry, which should never 
be long, (and, it may be, this has been too long,) I tell you ver^ seri- 
ously, that I botli expect and require a great deid from you, and if you 
should disappoint me, I would not advise yon to expect much from 
me. I aah nothing of you but what is entirely in your own power ; to 
be an honest, a learned, and a well-bred man, As for the first, I can- 
not, I will not doubt it; 1 think you know already the iniamy, the hor- 
rors, and tho misfortunes that always attend a dishonest and dishonoura- 
ble man. As to learning, that is wholly in your own power; applica- 
tion will bring it about ; and yon must have it. Good breeding is the 
natural result of common srnsc and common observation. Oommon 
sense points out oiviHty, oi-d observation teaches yon the manner of it, 
which makee it good breeding. To tell you tlie truth, I do not know 
aioiy thing you fail in so much as in this lost ; and a very great failing 
it is. T&ngh yon have not yet seen enouf^h of the world to be well- 
bred, you have sense enough to know what it is to be civil ; but I can- 
not say that yon endeavour much to be so. It is with difficulty tnat 
yon bring yourself to do the common offices of civility, which would 
always seem willing and natural. 
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Pray tell yonr mamma, tliat I really have not had time to aiiswer her 
letter; but that I will see what I can do about it witeu I return to Eng- 
land ; and tell her too that she is extremely welcome to send as many 
letters as ever she pleases, under my cover. 

Send me, in your next, that Ode of Horace that begins with MaU* 
sava Gupidinum, Good-night,* Sirl 

LETTER OX. 

Drab Bot : Before it is very long, I am of opinion that you will ooth 
think and speak more fayourably of women than yon do now. You seem 
to think that from Eve downwards, tliey have done a great deal of mis 
chief. As for that lady, 1 give her up to you : but since her time, his- 
tory will iiitbriii you, that men have done much more mischief in the 
world than women ; and, to say tho truth, I would not advise you to trust 
either, more tlian is iibsolutcly ne(H3Sr<H^. But this 1 will advise yon 
to, wliicli is, never to attack whole bo iies of an^' kind ; tor, besides Uiat 
all general rules have their exceptions, you unnecessarily uiake yourself 
a great number of enemies, by attacking a eorp* collectively. Among 
women, as among men, there are good os well as bad ; and it may bo 
fall as many, or more, good than among meh. This rule bolds as to 
lawyers, soldiers, parsons, courtiera, citizens, &o. They are all men, 
subject to the same passions and sentiments, aiffering only in the man- 
ner, according to their several educations ; and it womd be as imprudent 
as ui\just to attack any of them by the lump. Individuals forgive some- 
times; but bodies and societies never do. Many young people think it 
vei-y genteel and witty to abuse tho clergy ; in which they are extremely 
mistaken : since in my opiuioii, parsons are very like men, and neither 
the better nor the worse for wearing a black gotvn. All general roiiec- 
tions, upon nations and societies, are the trite, thread-bare jokes of those 
who set up for wit without having any, and so have recourse to com- 
mon-place. Jud^ of individuals from your own knowledge of them, 
and not from their sex, profession, or denomination. 

Though at ray return, wliich I hoiw will be very soon, 1 shall not find 
your feet longtlienod, 1 hope I shall find your head a good deal s'-, and 
then I shall not much mind your feet, lu two or thi^ months after 
my return, you and I slmll "part for oine time; you must go to read 
men as well as books, of all languages nnd nations. Observation and 
reflection will then bo very necessary to you. We will talk this matter 
over folly when we meet ; which 1 hoiio will be in the last week of this 
month ; till when, 1 have the honour of being. 

Ympr most fisithful servant. 


LETTER OXI. 

Dxab Bot : I received by the last mail your letter of the 28d N. 8. fison 
Beidelberg’ and am very well pleased to find that you inlbrm yoursell 
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of the particulars of the several places you go through. Ton do mighty 
right to see the onriositios iu those several places ; such as tlie Goiden 
at Frankfor^ the Tun at Heidelberg. &o. Other trarellors see and 
talk of them, it is very proper to see tliem too ; but, remember, Umt 
seeing is the least cmtcnal object of travelling ; hearing and knowing 
are the essential points. Therefore, pray let your inquiries be chiefly 
directed to the knowlc^e of the constitution and particular oostoms of 
tlte places where you either reside at, or pass thiongh, who they belong 
to, by what right and tennre. and since when ; iu whom the snpreme 
authority is lodged ; and by wuat magistrates, and iu what manner the 
dvil and criminal jnstioe is administered. It is likewise necessary 
to get as much acqnaintance as you can, in order to observe tlie charao 
ters and manners of the people; for tliongh hmuan nature is in truth the 
same through the* whole human species, yet it is so dilferently modi- 
fied and varied, by educatiou, habit and different customs, that one 
should, upon a slight and suiierficial observation, almost think it dif- 
ferent. ■ « 

As I have never been in Switzerland myself, I mast desire yon to 
inform me, now and tlien, of the constitution of tliat country. ' As, for 
instance, Do the Tliirteen Oontons, jointly and collectively, form one 
government, where the supreme authority is lodged ; or, is each can- 
ton sovereign in itself, and under no tie or constitutional obligation of 
acting in common concert with the other cantons? Can any one can- 
ton make war or form an alliance with a foreign power without the con- 
sent of the other twelve, or at least a raigority of them ? Oafi one can- 
ton declare war to anotiier ? If every canton is sovofoign and inde- 
pendent in itself, in whom is the supreme power of that canton lodged t 
Is it in ono man, or in a certain number of men 7 If iu one man, what 
is her called 7 If in a number, what are they called, senate, council, or 
what 7 1 do not suppose tliat you can yet know these things yourself; 
but a very little inquiry of those who do, will enable you to answer me 
these few questions in your next. You see, 1 am suro, the necessity of 
knowing those things thoroughly, and consequently the necessity of con- 
versing much with the people of the country, wlio alone can inform 
you rightly ; whereas must of the English, who travel, converse only 
with each other, and consequently know no more, when tliey return to 
England, than they did when they loft it. This proceeds from a num^ 
mUe honte^ wliich makes them ashamed of going into company ; and 
frequently too, from the want of the uooessary language (^euoh) 
to enable them to bear their port in it. As for tlie mauvaise honte^ 1 
hope you are above it. Your figure is like otlior people’s : I suppose 
von will oare tlmt your diess sliall bo so too, and to avoid any singn- 
larity. What then should you be ashamed of : and why not go into a 
mixed company, witli as much ease and as little concern, as yon would 
go into your own loom 7 Vice and ignorance are the only things I know, 
which one ought to be ashamed of; keep but clear of them, and you 
may go any where without fear or oonoein, I have known some people, 
whe from feding the pain and inconveniences of tins ma/uvaise hontey 
have rushed into the* other ‘extreme, and turned impudent, as cowards 
sometimes grow desperate from the excess of danger ; 'but this too is 
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oareAuly to be avoided ; there beiag nothing more generally rhoeking 
thott impudonco. The mediam between these two extremes marks oat 
the well-bred man ; ho feels himself firm and easy in all companies ; is 
modest without being baslifhl, and steady without being impudent : 
if he is a stranger^ he observes, with care, the manners and wa^ of the 
people most esteemed at that place, and oonfiirms to them with com- 
plaisance. instead of finding fault with the customs of that place, and 
telling tlie people that the English ones are a thousand times better, (as 
my countrymen ore very apt to do), ho commends their table, their 
dress, their houses, and their manneni, a little more, it may than he 
really thinks they deserve. But tliis degree of complaisance is neither 
criminal nor aliject: and is but a small price to pay for the g(X>d-wil. 
and oifection of the people, you converse with. As the generality of 
people are weak enough to be pleased witli tliese little things, those 
who refuse to please them; so cheap, are, iu my mind, weaker than they. 
There is a very pretty little Ereut^U borkk, written by I’Abbd de Belle- 
garde, entitled, IJArt da plaire dam la ComermUoti; and, tliuugh 1 
confess that it is impossible to reduce tl e art of pleasing to a system, 
yet this book is not wholly useless: 1 dait say you may get it at Geneva, 
if not at Jjansanne, and 1 would advise you to read it. But this princi ' 
pie 1 will lay down, that the desire of pleasing is at least half uie art 
of doing it: the rest depends only upon Ute manner; which attention, 
observation, and tmmenting good company, urill teacli. But if you are 
lazy, careless, and iuuilferent whether you p'cii.se or not, depend upon it 
you never will please. 

This letter is insensibly grown too long ; but, as I always flatter my- 
self that iny exi>orieneo may be of some use to your youth and inex- 
perieuc<s I tlirow out, os it occurs to mo, and snail continue to do so, 
everything tiiat 1 think may bo of the least uso to yon in this imjKiitant 
and decisive period of your life. GKkI preserve you 1 

P. & 1 am much better, and shall leave tliis place soon. 


LETTER OXn. 


B«ts. (Mobar 4, (1. A 1740. 

Bkar Boy ; Though I employ so much of my time in writing to j lu, 
I confess I have often my doubts whether it is to any purpose. I know 
how nnweloome advice generally is ; 1 know Ihet those who want it 
must, like it and follow it least; and I know Uk>, that tha advice of 
parents, more particularly, is ascribed to the moroseness, and tlie imperi- 
ousness, or the garrulity of old age. But then, on the other hand, 1 
flatter myself, that as your own reason (tbongh too young as yet to sug- 
gest much to you of itself) is, however, strong enough to enable you 
both to judge of, ahd receive plain truths ; I flatter myself (I say) that 
your own I'eason, young as it is, must tell you, that I c-on have no 
interest but yours in the advice 1 give yon; and that, consequently, you 
will at least weigh and consider it well; in which case, some of it will, 
I hope* have its desired efibet. Do net think* that 1 mean to dictate as 
a pafsot ; I only-moan to advise as a friend, and an indulgent one too 
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and do not apprehend that I mean to check your pleasures, of ^hich, 
on the contrary, 1 only desire to bo the guide, not we ocnsor. Let my 
experience supply your ^ront of it, and clear jrour way, in tlie pro^ss 
of your youth, of those thorns and briers which scratwed and disfig- 
ured me in the course of mine. I do not, therefore, so much as hint 
to you, how absolutely dependent yon are upon me : that you neither 
have, nor can have a shilling in the world but from me, j and tliat, as I 
have no womanish weakness for your person, your merit must and will 
be the only measure ot my kindness. 1 say. 1 do nut hint tliese thiiiw 
to you, because 1 am cojivinced that you will act rights upon more noble 
and generous principles ; 1 mean for the sake of doing right, and out of 
afibetiou and gratitude to me. 

1 have so often reroinrnended to you attention and application to 
whatever you learn, that I do not mention them now as duties ; but 1- 
pC'int them out to yo'i. as conducive, nay, ubsolntely necessary to your 
pleasures ; for can there be a greater pleasure, than to bo uuiversally 
allowed to excel tliose of one’s qwu age and manner of life? And, con- 
sequently, can tlicrc Ite any tiling mure mortifying, than to be excelled 
by tlieiii 2 In this latter case, your shame and re^t must be greater 
than any body’s, because every b<»dy knows tlie uncommon care which 
has been taken of yonr education, and the opportunities you linve had 
of knowing more than others of your age. I do not oonliiie the appli- 
cation, which 1 rccoinmend, singly to the view and emulation of excel- 
ling others (though that is a very sensible pleasure and a very warrant- 
able pride) ; but! moan likcwiso*to excel in the tiling itself; for in my 
mind, one may as well not know a thing at all, os know it but imper- 
fectly. To know a little of any tiling, mves neitlier satisfaction nor 
credit ; but often brings disgrace or ridicule. Mr. Pope says, very truly, 

A Ut.Ue knowledge !■ a dangeroos tiling ; 

JOrtnk deep or taete not the Oaatallsu eprlng. 

And what is called a smattering of every thing infallibly constitutes a 
coxcomb. 1 have often, of late, reflected what an unhappy man 1 must 
now have been, if 1 had not aciiuired in my youth some fund and taste 
of learning. What could I have done with myself at that age, without 
them ? 1 must, as many ignorant people do, have destroyed niy health 

and faculties by sotting away the evenings ; or, by wasting tlieui frivo- 
lously in the tattle of women’s company, must have exposed myself to 
the ridicule and contempt of those very women ; or, lastly, I must have 
handed uwself, as a man once did; for weariness of putting on and 
pulling on his shoes and stockings every day. My books, and only my 
books, are new left me : and I daily find wfaat Cicero says of learning 
tp be true: ^^JSaie aiitdia (says ho) adole»unt%ani alnnt^ ienectutem 
^leetant, tecundat rea omanty adreraia per/ugium ac aolatium jjradfent 
defiant donii^ non impediunt/orUyTpoinuKtant nobkeutnporegriTumtur^ 
ruatirantnr” 

1 dll not mean, by this, to exclude .oonve rsatiun out of the pleasures 
of an advanced age; on the contrary, it is a verj^ great and a very 
ration^ pleasure, at all ages, but the couversatiou of the ignorant is no 
no%t ersatioD, and gives even them no pleasure : they tire of their own 
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Sterility, and bavo not matter enongb to fhrnish them vritli wonTti to 
keep up a conversation. 

Let mo, therefore, most earnestly recommend to you, to hoarc np, 
while you can, a stock of knowledge ; for though, during the 
dissipation of your youth, you may not have occasion to spend mnch of 
it; yet, you may depend upon it, that a time will come, when you will 
want it to maintain you. Public granaries arc filled in plentiful years; 
not that it is known that the next, or the second, or third year will prove 
a source one ; but because it is known, that, sooner or later, suoh a year 
will come, in which the grain will be wanted. 

I vfrill say no more to you upon this subject; yon have Mr. Ilartewith 
^ou to enforce it ; you have reason to assent to tljc truth of it ; so that, 
in short, “ you have Moses and the x^ruphots : if yon will not believe 
them, neither will you believe though one rose from the dead.** Do 
not imagine that the knowledge, which I so much recommend to you, 
is confined t«) books, pleasing, useful, and necessary as that knowledge 
is : but I comprehend in it the gr€>at knowlcdtre of the world, still more 
necessary than that of books. In tnit'i. they assist one anutlier recipro* 
cally; and no man will have either xki lectly, who has not both. The 
knowledge of the world is only to bo acquired in the world, and not 
in a doset. Books alone will never tench it you ; t>nt they will suggest 
many things to your obbcrvation, which might, otherwise escape you ; 
and your own observations iifion mankind, when compared with those 
which you will find in books, will help yon to fix tlio true point. 

To know mankind well, requires full as much attention and npx>lica- 
tion 08 to know books, and, it may be, more sagacity ami discernment. 
I am, at this time, acquainted with many elderly people, who have all 
p.as 3 ed tlieir whole lives in tlio groat world, but with such leviW and 
inattention, that they know no inoro of it now, than they did at fifteen. 
Do not flatter yourself, tliercforo, with the thoughts that you can acquire 
this knowledge in the frivolous chit-chat of idle companies ; no, you 
must go much deeper than that. You must look into people, as well as 
at them. Almost all people are bom witli dll the passions, to a certain 
degree ; but almost every man has one prevailing one, to which' the 
others are snbordinate. Search every one for that raling jiassion ; pry 
into the recesses of his heart, and observe the difterent workings of tlie 
same passion in different people ; and when you have found out the pre- 
vailing passion of any man, remember never to trnst him where that 
passion is concerned. Work upon him by it, if yem please ; but be upon 
your guard yourself against it, whatever professions he may moke 
yon. 

1 would desire you to read this letter twice over, but that I much 
doubt whether yon will read once to the end of it. I will trouble yen 
no longer now ; but we will have more uxion this subject hereafter. 
Adieu. 

CnBSTKKnRTJ>. 

I have this moment received your letter from ScliaflRiatisen; in the 
data of it, yon forgot the month. 
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LETTER OXIIl. 

Datb, Odober 9. O. A 1T4S. 

DKA.B Bor: Yoar distresses in your Journey iVom Heidelbei^ tc 
SclaafSiaasen, j'our Ij’ing upon straw, your black bread, and your broken 
5er2*n«, are proper seasonings for the greater fatigues and distresses, 
which yon must exiKct in the coarse of yonr travels ; and, if one had a 
mind to moralise, one might call them the samples of the accidents, rubs, 
and difficulties, which every man meets with in his journey through life. 
In this journey, the understanding is the voiture that most carry you 
through ; and in proportion as that is stronger or weaker, more or less 
in repair, your journey will be better or worao; though at best yon will 
uow and then dud some bad roads, and some bad inns. Take care, 

• therefore, to keep tfint necessary vaiture in perfect good repair ; exam- 
ine, improve, and strengthen it every day: it is in the power, and onght 
to be the care, of every man to do it; ho timt neglects it, deserves to 
feel, and certainly will feel, the fatal effects of that negligence. 

A pro^t of negligence : I must say something to you n^Km that sub- 
ject. Yon know I liavo often told you, that my affection for yon was 
not a weak, womanish one ; and, far from blinding me, it makes me bnt 
more quicksighted os to your faults ; those it is not only my right, but 
my duty to tell yon of; and it is your duty and your interest to oorreot 
them. In the strict scrutiny which 1 have made into you, I have (tlmnk 
God) hitherto not discovered any vice of the heart, or any peculiar 
weakness of the head : but 1 have discovered laziness, inattention, and 
indifference ; taulte which are only pardonable in old men, who, in the 
decline of life, when health and sxnrits fail, have a kind of claim to that 
sort of tranquillity. Bat n 3'oang man should bo auibitious to shitio, and 
excel; alert, active, and iudetutigablo in the means of doing it; and, 
like Ctusar, Ifil actum reputana, at quid aupereaaat agendum. You seem 
to want tliat evaida via animi, which spurn and uxcitos most yonng men 
to . please, to shine, to excel. Withont the desire and the pains neces- 
sary to be considerable, depend npon it, yon never can be so ; as, with- 
out the desire and attention necessary to please, yon never can please. 
Nullum numen abeat^ ai ait prudentia^ is unquestionably true, with 
regard to every thing except poetry; and 1 am very sure tliat any man 
of common understanding may, by proper culture, care, attention, and 
labour, make himself whatever be pleases, oxcc]>t a frood jioet. Your 
destination is tlie great and busy world ; your immediate object is tl\e 
affairs, the interests, and tlr: hi.story, the constitutions, the customs, and 
the manners of the several parts of Europe. In this, any man of com- 
mon sense may, by common application, bo sure to excel. Ancient and 
modern history are, by attention, easily attainable. Geography and 
shrouology the san.c * none of them requiring any uncommon share of 
gem'os or invention. Speaking and Writing, clearly, correctly, and with 
ease and grace, axe certainly to be acquired, by reading the best authors 
with care, and by attention to the best living modeu. These are the ' 
qudiflcauons more particularly necessary for you, in your, department^ 
whieli yon may be possessed of, if you please; and which, i teU you 
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fiiirly, 1 shall be very angry at yon, if you arc not ; because, as yc^s 
have the moans in your hanas, it will be your own fault only. 

If core and apiilicution are iieoeasary to the acciuirjng of those qualid* 
cations, without which you can never be considerable, nor make a figure 
in tlio world ; they are not less^ necessary with regard to the lesser 
accomplish men ts, w'hich are requisite to make you agreeable and pleas- 
ing in society. In truth, whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing 
well ; and nothing can he done well without attention : 1 therefore carry 
the necessity of attention down to the lowest things, even to dancir^ 
and dress. Gustoiii lias made dancing soinetiiues necessary for a young 
man ; tlierefure mind it wliile you Icam it. that you may learn to do 
it well, and not be ridiculous, though in a ridiculous act. Dress is of 
the same nature ; ^ ou must dress ; therefore attend to it; not in order 
to rival or to excel a foil in it, but in order to avoid singularity, and 
oouseqaently ridicule. Take great care alwa>'>4 to be dressed like the. 
reasonable people of your ovr^i ‘ge, in the ])lace where you are ; whoso 
dress is never spoken of one way or another, a'* cither too negligent or 
too much studied. 

What is comnidnly called an absent nan, !'.• commonly either a very 
weak, or a vei’y affected man ; but he ho which he will, he is, 1 am sure, 
a very disagreeable man in company, lie fails in all the ooiumon offices 
of civility ; ho seems not to know tliose people to-day, whom yesterday 
he appcoi-ed to live in intimacy witli. Ho takes tiu part in the generaJ 
oouvorsutiou ; but, on the contrary, breaks into it from time to time, 
with somo start of liis own, os if ho waked from a dream. This (as I 
said before) is a sure indication, either of a mind so weak that it is not 
able to bear above one object at a time ; or so affected, that it would be 
supposed to bo wholly ongrossed by, and dir<'etod to, some very great 
and important objects. Sir Isaac Newton, ^ir. Locke, and (it may be) 
five or six more, since tho creation of the world, may liave had a right 
to absence, from tliat intense thought wliieb the tilings they were inves- 
tigating required. But if a young man, and a man of the world, who 
bos no such avocations to plead, will claim and exercise that riglit of 
absence in company, his protended right should, in my mind, be turned 
into an involuntary absence, by his perpetual exclusion out of company. 
However frivolous a company luay be, still, while you are among them, 
do not shew them, by your inattention, that you think them so; but 
ratlier take their tone, and conform in some degree to their weaki.esa, 
instead of manifesting your contempt tor tlieu.. There is nothing that 
iioople boar more im|)atiently, or forgive less, than contempt ; and an 
iiyury is much sooner formitten than an insult. If therefore you 
would rather please than offend, rather be well than ill spoken of^ 
rather be loved than hated; remember to have that constant attention 
about you, whidi flatters every mkn's little vaiuty ; and tlie want of 
wliicli, by mortifying his pride, never fails to excite his resentment, or 
at least hi.s ill wiU. For instance ; most people (I might say alloeople) 
have tlioir weoknessess ; they have their aversions and their likuigis, to 
such or such things ; so- that, if you wore to laugh at a man for ibis 
aversion to a cat, or cheese, fyrhich are common antipaUiie4j or, by 
lagttontion and negligence, to let them come in bis way, where yon 
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prevent it, he wouM, in tho first ea^c, think himself insnltcrl, and, 
in tne second, Slighted, and would remember both. Wherosis your 
care to procure for liim wlmt lio likes, and to remove from him what he 
hates, shews him, that hr* is at looMt an object of jonr attention ; flatters 
his vanity, and makes him possibly more your friend, than a more 
important service would have done. Witl» ivgard to women, attentions 
still below these are necessary, and, by the custom of the world, in 
some measure due, aocorfliug to tbe laws of good>breeding. 

My long and frequent letters, which I scuid you, in groat doubt of 
thefr success, put me in mind of certain papets, which yon have very 
lately, and f formerly, sent up to kites, along tbe string, which we 
called messengers ; some of them the wind used to blow away, others 
were torn by tlio string, and but few of tliein got tip and stuck to tlie 
kite. But I will content myself now, as I did then,* if some of my 
present messengers do but stick to you. Adieu ! • 


LETTER OXIV. 

Dear Bot : Ton are by this time (I suppose) quite settled and at 
home at I^ausanne; therefore pray let mo know' bow you j)ass your 
time there, and what your studies, your aimisemonts, and your acquaint* 
ances are. I take it for granted, that yon inform yourself daily of tlie 
nature of the government and constitution of the Thirteen Canton**; 
and, as I am ignorant of them myself, must apply to you for inform- 
ation. 1 know tlie names, but 1 do not know tho nature of some of 
the most considerable otiices there; such as the Avoyers^ the Seigeniern^ 
tho Bandere% and the (iroa Sautier. I desire, therefore, that you will 
let toe know wliat is tho particular business, department, or province 
of these several magistrates. But as I imagine that there may bo 
some, thougln I believe, no essential diflcronco, in tlie governments 
of tho several Cantons, I would not give you the trouble of inform- 
ing yourself of each of them ; but confine my inquiries, as you may 
your infonnations, to tho Canton you reside in, that of Berne, which 
1 take to bo the principal one, 1 am not sure whether the Pays do 
Yaady where you are, being a conquered country, and taken from the 
Dukes of Savoy, in the year 1586, has the same share in the govern- 
ment of the Canton, as the German part of it lias. Pray inform your- 
self and me about it. 

I have this moment received yours from Berne, of tho 2nd October, 
N. S. and dso one from Mr. Uarte, of tho same date, under Mr. Burn- 
aby's cover. I find by the latter, and indeed I thoiiglit so before, tliat 
some of your letters, and some of Mr. llarto's, liave not rcaolted mo. 
"Wherefore, fo’* the future, I desire, that both be and you will direct 
your letters for me, to be left eltez Moimeur Woltera^ Agent dc S. Jf. 
J^itnnnique^ d Jiotterdam^ who will take care to send tliora to me safe. 
Tlie reason why you have not received letters either from me or from 
Grevenkop, was, that we directed them to Lausanne, where we thought 
yon long a^: and we thonght it to no purpose to direct to you. upon 
your route, where it was little likely that our lette o would meet witJ ■ 
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voa. But yon since your arrival at Lausanne, I believe, fonnd 
fetters enough from me ; and it may bo more than you have read, at 
least w'ith attention. 

1 am glad that you like Switzerland so well ; and am impatient tc 
hear how other matters go, after your settlement at Lausanne. God 
bless von I 


LETTER OXV. 

Lohooh, IHomKm 9. 0, 8. 1746. 

Dbar Bot i I have not, in my present situation,* time to write to 
you, either so mucli or so often os I used, while I was in a place of 
innen more leisure and profit ; but my affection tor you most not be 
Judgeil of by the number of my letters ; and, though the one lessens, 
, the I assure you, does not. 

I havt» just, now roooived your letter of the 26tb past, N. S., and, by 
the forinei one from Mr. llarte; with both wliicfi 1 am very well 
pleased: with Mr. Ilarte’s, for the irood account which lie gives me of 
you ; with yours, for tlic good occoi tit whicli yon gave me of what I 
desired to be informed of. Pray continue to give me fartlier infor:.ua> 
tion of the form of guverninent of the country you are now in ; wlii^.h 
I hope yon will know most minutely before yon leave it. The inoqna^ 
lity of the town of Lausanne seems to be very convenient in this oi>ld 
weatiier; because going up hill and down will kce{> you warm. You 
say there is a g(K»d deal of good company; pray, are yon’ got into it? 
Uave you made acquaintances, and with whom? Let nio know some 
of their names. Do you learn German yet, to read, write, and 
speak it? 

Yesterday, I saw a letter from Monsieur Bochat to a friend of mine; 
which gave me the greatest, jileasure that I have felt this great while ; 
because it gi ves so very good an account of yon. Among otlier things 
which Monsieur Hochat says to your advantage, ho mentions tlie tender 
unoasiiio.ss and oonoern that you shewed during my illness, for wiiicb 
(though I will say tiiat you owe it to me) I am obliged to you : senti- 
ments of gratitude not being universal, nor even common. As -your 
affection for me can only proceed from your experience and conviction 
of my fondness for yon (for to talk of natunil Htlection is tidking non- 
sense), tho only return 1 desire is, what it is chtefly your interest to 
make me ; I mean your invariable practise of virtue, and your iude&ti- 
gable pursuit of knowledge. Adieu f and be persuaded that I shall love 
you extremely, while you deserve it; but not one moment longer. 


LETTER CXVI. 

Losms, l>§e€mb4f> 9, O. A 1T4A 

Bbab Bot : Though I have very little time, and tliuugh I write by 
this post to Mr. liarte, yet I cannot send a packet to Lanwinne 
without a word or two to yourself I thank yon for your letter of eon* 

*>BIi Iknlalilp wns, In ttie Tear 171b, appointed one of kla Uajwtr’e Seeretarla of State. 
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^tolation which you wrote irrc, notwithstaniling the pain it yon. 
The accident that caused the pain was, I pruMiiue, owing to that degree 
of giddiness, of which i liave somedtnes taken the liberty to speak to 
yon. The i>ust T am now in, though the object of must people's views 
•ind desires, was in some degree indicted upon me; and a certain cod- 
•;:irreuce of clrcann<tances obliged me to engage in it. Bnt I feel that 
ic* go through with it reipiires more strength <»f body and mind than I 
have: were you three or four years older, yf»u should share in my 
trouble, and I would have taken yon into iny olhco; bnt I hope you 
will employ those three or four years so well, as tu moke yourself capfr« 
ble of being of n«e to niei, if T should continue in it so long.. The read- 
ing, writing, and siicnking the modem litngnages cori'ectly ; the know- 
ledge of the laws of luitions, and the particuher constitution of the 
empire ; of liistory, geography, and chronology, are absolutely necessary 
to this businos*, for which 1 have always intended you. Witli these 
qualifications you may very possibly be my successor, though not my 
iinmeiliate one. 

J hope you employ your whole time, w'hich few f)eoj>lo do ; and that 
you put every ns* unent to profit of some kind or other. I call company, 
walking, riding, t!i:c , employing one's time, and, upon proper o:>,casion8, 
very usefully ; hut what I cannot forgive in any bt)dy is sauntering, and 
doing notliing at all, with a thing so precious as time, and so irrocover- 
al)le when lost. 

Are you acquainted with any ladies at Laiisatine ? and do you behave 
yourself with jmlitcK'^ss enongh to make them desire your company? 

I muat finish : Grod bless you I 


LETTER CXVII. 

Lom>on, February 24, 0. &, 174T. 

Sj 3 : In <irdor that we may, reciprocally, keoi» np our French, which, 
for want of practice, we inigiit forget, you will permit me to have the 
honour of assuring you of my in that language; and be so good 

to ajjswer me in the same. Not that I iim apprehensive of your for- 
getting to spe.ak French ; since it is [>robable tli.at two-thirds of your 
hiily prattle is in tli.at language; .and hceause, if \oii leave f>ir writing 
French, you may perhaps neglect tliat graiiimntical inirity, ami accurate 
orthography, W'fiich, in other langnagi-s, yon cAceJ in; and really, even 
in French, it is better to wrifo well than ill. However, as this is a lan- 
guage very proper for sprightly, gay subjects, I sliall coiitbrin to tliat, 
and reserve those which aro serious for English. I shall not therefore 
mention to .you, at present, your Greek or Latin, your study of the Law 
of Nature, or the Law of Nations, the Rights of People, or of Indi- 
viduals ; but rather discu.ss Uie subject of yoiir Ainusernents and Pleop 
•ures ; for, to say tiie truth, one must have some. May I be permitted 
to inquire ot wIiul nature yours are? Do they consist in little com 
ooc'vial fday at cards in good conipany ? arc they little agreeable sup- 
pers, Ht wliich cheerfulness and decency are united ? or, do yon pay 
court to some fair one, who requires such attentions os may bo of nss 
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in oontrilmiin*? to i)oli‘,h ycu? Make mo your conOdant upon tiiis 
ject; you hImiII not find a severe censor: on tin. uontrary, I wish to 
obtain the einiiloytneiit of minister to your plea.»cree: I vrill point then 
out, and even contribute to them. 

'Many young i»eople adopt pleasures, for which have not the least 
taste, only because they are called by that rame. They often mistake 
so toUily, as to imagine tliat debaiicbe*‘y is pleasure. You must allow 
that dninkcnne.s.H, wliich is equally destructive to body and mind, is a 
fine pleasure. Uaming, that draws you into a thousand scrapes, leaves 
YOU penniless, and gives you the air and manners of an outrageous 
iiiadmaii, is another most extpiisite nleasure; is it not? As to running 
after women, the consequences of that si'^e, aro only the loss of one's 
nose, the total de. Iructiun of hoaltli, and, not unfrequeuily, the being run 
tlirongh the body. 

These, you see, are all trilles ; yet this is the catalogue of pleasures 
of most of those young peoji! •, who, never reflecting themselves, adopt, 
indiscriminately, what choose to call by tJio seducing name of 

jileasuro. I am tliorouglily poi-smuKd you will mil full into such errors ; 
and that, in the cJi<»i< e of your mn >061001118, you will be directed by 
reason, and a disoerniiig ta.'ote. The true pleasures of a gontlomau are, 
those «>f the table, but within the bound of moderation ; good company, 
that U to say, people of merit; moderate play, whi.'h amuses, without 
any interoaled views ; and sprightly gallant convert at ions witli women 
of fashion and mmino. 

These are the real ]dca‘<ures of a gentleman ; which occasion neither 
siokue.>».s, nor repentance. ‘WJiatever exceeds them, bee«>mes low 

vice, brutal [lasNion, debiiucliery, and in-.!inity of mind; all of which, 
far from giving satisfaction, bring on dibhouonr and disgrace. Adieu. 


LETTER OXVIII. 

Losdok, March 6, O 8. 1T4T. 

DsaR Bot : TTliatever you do, will always aftect -...e, very sensibly, 
one way or another ; and I am now most agreeably aflceted, by two 
letters, which 1 liave lately seen from Lausaimo, upon yoiii subject; the 
on© from Madame St. (lerinaiii, the other fmm Monsieur Pamp-^y : 
they both give st) good an account of you, that 1 thoti«rht myself obliged, 
ill justice both to tlieiu and .to you, tt) let you know it. Those who 
deserve a good character, ought U) have the satisfaction of knowing that 
tlioy have it, both as a rewar<l and as an encouragement. They write, 
that you are not only dierotte^ but tolerably well-bred ; and that the 
English crust of awkwiinl ba^hfuluess, shyness, and roughness (of which, 
by the bye, you had your sliare) i.s pretty well rubbed off. I am most 
heartily glad of it ; for, as 1 have often told you, tluwe lesser talents, of 
an engaging, iiwinuating manner, an easy good-breeding, a genteel 
behaviour and addiv^s, are of infinitely mure advantage tbaii they are 
generally tlioiight to bo, especially here in England. Virtue and learning, 
like gold, have their intrinsic value : but if they are not polihhtM], they 
oert^nly lose a great deal of their lustre; and even polished brass witi 
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pass upon mdre people than rough gold. Wliat a nnniber of sins does 
the eheerAil easy good-breeding of the French fretiuently cover ? Many^ 
of tliem want common sense, many more coirnnon learning ; but, in* 
general, they make up so much by their inannej*, lor those detects, that 
frei^uently they pass undi >ooverod. I have often said, and do thi.ik, 
that a Frenchman, who, wiili a fund of virtue, learning and good sense, 
has the manners and g«jod ’‘•••e»’ing of his etnintry, is the perfection of 
human nature. This perfectioii you may, if you please, and I hojje you 
wHl arrive at. You know what virtue is: jou 7 imy have it if you 
wih; it is in every man's power; and miserable is the man who hns it 
not. Good sense, God hits given 30 U. Learning ^'oii id ready pu^sess 
enough ut\ to have, in a reasunuble time, oil that a niiin need have. 
With tins, you are t) '•own out early into the wtnOd, wliere it will he 
yonr own fault if yo:* do not auquiiv all tiie otlii-r ni'coiiipUbhiiicnte 
necessary to conipl***’'* and adorn y<*nr character. You will do well tdl 
make yon comphmenN to Madaiiie St. ticiinaiu and Atoiisieur Pam- 
pigiiy ; and tell tlieui, how seiisihlo }*ou arc of tlieir parti.dit) to you, in 
the advantageous testituouieti which, you are informed, they h!i\'e given 
of iHUi here. 

Adieu. Oontinno to deserve such testimonies; .and then jam will not 
only do.“erve, but enjoy my truebt affection. 


LErrETl CXIX. 

Ix>!iDC>.i March 27, O. S. 1T4T. 

Dxar Ih'V : Pleasure is the rock which most young j>eop1e sjdit upon : 
they launcl. otit -with crowded sails in tjucst oI it, hut A\itliout a com- 
pass to direct their course, or rejisou snUieicnt to sfi-i'r tlie vessel ; for 
W'ant of which, imiii and shame, iiistead of pK-asiire, arc I lie return-, of 
their voyage. i)o not think that 1 mean to snarl at plou.sure, like a 
Stoic, or to preach against it, like a parson ; no, I mean point it out, 
and recomtuond it to you, like an Epiemean: I wi-h you a great deal ; 
and my only view is to hinder you from mistaking it. 

The character which most young men tirst aim at is, that of a man of 
pleasure; but tliey generally take it upon trust; and inst<-;id of consult- 
' ing their own taste and incliu.atiuns, they blindly' ado])t whatever those 
with whom they chiefly converse, are jde;ised lo cull by tlic name of 
pleasure; and a man o/ plemure^ in the vulgar aece[)tation of that 
phrase, means only, a beastly drunkard, an nhandom-ti whore-master, 
and a proliigato swearer and ..iiraer. As it inajr be of use to you, I am 
not unwilling, tltongh at tl.o .same time ashamed, to own, that the vices 
of iny youth proceeded much more from 1113 silly resolution of being, 
what I hoard called a man of pletisure, than l'i*om riiy own inclinatiotis. 
I always uaturolly hated drinking; and yet I have often drunk, with 
disgust at the time, attended by great .sickness the neat day, only 
bwaosd 1 then considered drinking as a ue: « s^-ar^ •lualidcation for a fine 
gentleman, and a man rf pleosui'O. 

Tbosomo OB to gaming. 1 did not want money, and couseriuently 
had no occasion to plaj for it ; but I tliouglit iday another neoesbury 
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ingredient in the oompo!»Ition of a man of pioasure, and accordingly 1 
jiliinged into it withouc desire, at first; Bacrifi>'«d a Ihonsand real plea- 
sures to it; and made myself solidly uneasy uy it, for thirty the best 
years of my life. 

1 was even ahsurd enough, for a little wliile, to swear, by way of 
adorning and coiii|jletiog the shining character which 1 aifccto<l ; hut 
this t<>lly I soon hud aside, upon finding both the guilt and tiio iudo- 
coiicy of it. 

Thus seduced by fashion, and bliudlv adopting nominal pleasures, 1 
lost real ones; and my fortune impaired, ami lu^ coustitution shattered, 
ore, 1 must confess.* the just punishinent of my errors. 

Take warning then by tijcm : choose your pleiu';.ro3 for yourself, and 
do not let them he imimsed upon you. Follow mit’ire and not fashion : 
woigJi the present enjoyment of your pleasures agaiEi»t the necessary cou- 
%e<pionceH of them, and tlMUi let your own coinuiou sense determine 
j'oiir choice. 

Were 1 to begin the world again, w'ith the experience which I now 
have of it, I would h-ad a life of r».,.', not of imaginary pleasures. I 
would enjoy the plea- ires of the tablo, and of wine; but slop short of 
the pains inscparahly annexed to an excess of either. 1 would not, at 
twenty years, be a pivuehiug missionary of abstemiousnoss and sobriety; 
and I should let other jx^oplu do as they would, without formally and 
sententiously rohuKiiuf them for it; but I wtmhl ho most firmly resolved 
not to destroy my own taculties and coiistitnthui; in complaisance to 
tho.so who have no regard to tlioir own. 1 would jday to give me plea- 
sure, but not to give me pain ; that Is, 1 would play for trifles, in mixed 
com]>anies, to amuse myself, mid conform to custom ; hut I would take 
care not to venture for sums; wiiicii, if I won, I should nr*t bo the 
bettor for; but, if 1 lo-t, should be under a difficulty to pay : and when 
paid, w'ouhl oblige me to retrencli in several otlier articles. Not to 
iiientioii tlie <piarrels which tieep play eominonly oceivsions 

I w’ould pass some of my time iii reading, and the resi in the com- 
pany of jieople of sense and learning, and ciiiefiy those above luc; and 
■I wuuhl froiiuent tlie mixed coinp.uiies of men and women of fashion, 
which, thougli often frivolous, yet they unneiid and refrcsli the mind, 
not u.selessly', because they certainly poJiJi and .soften the manners. 

The-e would be my jjleaaiires and ainuscincuts. if I were to l..o the 
la.st thirty years over again; Jhey are rational oi e ,, and, moreover, I 
will tell you, they are really the tasliionable iMie« ; t< -r the others are not, 
in truth, 'the ideasures of what I c:iU peo[>lo of rasliioii, but of those 
who only call them.‘5elves .so. Dues good coiuporv care to have a man 
reeling drunk among them ? Or to see another tearing his hair, and 
bla.si>hemiug, for having lo.>t, at play, mure thou he is able to pay? Or 
a whore-inoster with lialf a no->e, and cripnUii n\ coarse and infamous 
debauchery ? N ; tliose who practise, and riiucli mure those who brag 
of them, make no part of good company ; mid are most unwillingly, if 
ever, admitted into it, A real inan of tashion and pleasures observes 
decency : at least neither borrows nor alfects vice- ; and if he unfortu- 
nately has ary, lie gratifies them with choice, delicacy, and secrecy. 

I have not ineutioued the pleasures of the mind, (which are the solid 
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Uid- perxBAnent ones,) bccauso iliey do not come under the head of what 
people oonunonly call pleasures; which they seem to confine to the 
senses. The pleasure of virtu^ of charity, and of learning, is true 
and lasting plearnre; with which I hope you will bo well and long 
acquainted. Adk-ui 


LETTER CXX. 

LOSDOH, April 8, 0. A 1T4T. 

Dr\b Bot : If I am rightly informed, I am now writing to a fine 
gentleman, iti a scarlet coat laced with gold, a brocade waistcoat, and 
all other suitable ornanieuts. The natural ])artiality of every author 
for his own works makes me very glad to licar, that Mr. llarte has 
thought this} last edition of mine worth so fine a binding ; and, as he 
has bound it in red, and gilt it ninm the back, 1 hope ho will take ctffe 
that it shall be lettered tqo. A showish binding attracts the eyes, and 
engages the attention of every bo<iy ; but with this difforcnco, tliat 
women, and men who are like women, mind the binding more than 
the book ; whereas men of sense and learning immediately examine the 
inside ; and if they find that it does nut answer the finery on the out- 
side, they throw it by with the 'gi-eater indignation and contempt. I 
liope that, wiien this edition of my works shall be opened and rood, the 
liest judges w'ill find connection, consistency, solidity, and spirit in it. 
Mr. 11 [arte may reeensere and emendan-e, as nincli ns be ideases ; bnt it 
will be to little purpose, if you do not (xi-operato with him. The work 
will be imperfect. 

1 thank you for your lost information of our success in the Mediter- 
ranean and you say very rightly, tliat a secretary of state ought to bo well 
informed. I hope, therefore, yon will take cai’o that T shall. Yon are 
near the bu>y scene in It;»ly ; and I doubt not but that, by frequently 
looking at the map, yon have all tliat ilieatro of the war very perfect in 
yonr mind. 

I like your account of the salt-works ; which shows that yon gave 
some attention while yon were seeing them. But notwitfistaiidiiig that, 
by your account the ewiss salt is (I dare say) very good, yet I am apt 
to suspect that it falls a little short of the true Attic s.alt in whicli there 
was a peculiar quickness and delicacy. That same Attic wilt sensoaed 
almost all Greece, except Bceotia; and a great de.al of it was exported 
afterwards to Rome, whore it wascounterfoited i>y a oxinipositinn culled 
Urbanity, which in some time wa.s brought to very near the perfection of 
the original Attic salt. Tlio more jou are powdered with these two 
kinds of salt, the better you will keep, ami the more yon will 1m 
relished. 

Adieu ( My oomplimente to Mr. Harte and Mr. ElioL 
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LETTER OXXI. 

Ltefoov, 14, 0. a. It4t. 

Drab Rot : If you* foel hiJf the pleasure from the conHciousness of 
doiuK Mreil, tliat I do from the informations I have lately rerei ved in your 
favour from Mr, llarte, 1 shall have little occasion to exhort or admonish 
you any more to do wliat your own aatisfaction and self-love will suffi- 
ciently prompt you to. Mr. llarto tells mo that you attend, that you 
apply to your studies ; and that, beginning to understand, you begin to 
nu-tto Uiinn. This pleasure will increase, and keep pace with your atten- 
tion ; HO that the balance will be greatly to your advantage, lion may 
ruuieinber, that 1 have always earnestly recommended to you, to do 
what yon are al>out, lie that what it will *, and to do nothing else at the 
sumo time. *I)o not imagine, tliat 1 mean, by this,* that you should 
attend to and plod at your bo all day long ; mr from it; I mean that 
yon should have your pleasures ton; and that you should attend to 
them for the time, as much as to your studies ; and, if yoa do not 
attend equally to both, you will neithoi* have irnpruveinout or satisfac- 
tion from either. A man is fit fur neilher bubiriess nor i>k*asiiro, wlio 
either cannot, or dues not, command and direct his attention to the 
present object, and, in some degree,- banish tor tliat time, all other 
objects from his thoughts. If at a bali, a siipiicr, or a pnrtjr of pleasure, 
a mnu were to solving, in his own mind, a problei i in Euclid, he 
would be a very bad companion, and make a very poor figure in that 
company ; or if, in studying a problem in his closet, ho were to think 
of a iiiinuot, I am apt to believe th.at ho would make a very {loor mathe- 
matician. There is time emmgh tor ovoi'ything, in the course of the 
day, if yon ilo but on© thing at onoo; but there is not time emmgh in 
the jear, if you will do two things at a time. The Ponsionary de Witt, 
who was torn to pieces in tlie year 1072, did the whole bur.iness of tho 
Republic, and yet had time left to go to assemhlies in tho cvetung, and 
sup in company. Jicing askml how bo could iiosribly find time to go 
through so much business, and yot amuse himself in the evenings os 
ho did, ha answered, tliere was notliing so easy ; fi»r tJiat it was only 
doing one thing at a time, and never putting olf a’:y iliiiig till to'monx>w 
that could be done to-duy. This steady and undissipated attention to 
one object, is a sure murk of a superior genius; os In-rry, bustle, and 
agitation, are the never-failing symptoms of a we^ am) frivolous inirnl. 
When you read Horace, attend to Uio justness of his thoughts, the 
happiness of his lUction, and the beauty of his poetry; and do not 
think of PutTendorf tie llomine et Cite; and, when you are reading 
pQlVendorf, do not think of Madame de St. Germain; nor of Pufiien- 
dorf, when you are talking to Madame de St. Germain. 

Ml*, llarto informs me, that he has reimbursed yon of part of your 
losses ip Germany ; and I consent to his reimbursing you of the whole, 
new tluit 1 know you deserve it. I shall grudge you uothiug, nor shall 
you want anything that you d*)sirc, provided you deserve it ; so that 
you see, it is* in your own power to have whatever you please. 

There is a little book which yon read here with Monsieur Coder(\ 
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«ntitbd» Mani^re de him penser dans les Onvrages d'E^priit written by 
P&ro Bonhours. I wish you would road this book again at your leisure 
hours 5 for it will not only divert you, but likowiso form your taste, and 
give you a just mannor of tliiiiking. Adieu 1 


LETTER CXXII. 

LosdOX, June 30, O. S. 1747. 

Dear Boy: I was extremely pleased with the account which you 
gave mo in your last, of the civilities that you rticeived in your Swiss 
progress ; and I have written, by this post, to Mr. ISurnnby, and to the 
Avotfer, to thunk them for their parts. If the attention you met with 
pleased you, as I dare say It did, you will, I hope, draw this general 
conclusion from it, That acton tiou and civility please all those to whom 
they are paid ; and that you will please others in proportion as you aro 
attentive and civil to them. 

Bishop Burnet has wrote his travels through Switzerland ; and Mr. 
Sfainyan, from a long residence there has written the best imcount, yet 
extant, of tlie Thirtocn Cantons ; but tlioso books will be rood no more, 
I presume, after you shall have published your account of that country. 
1 nope jou will favour me with one of the first copies. To l>o serious: 
though I do not desire that you should immediately turn author, and 
oblige the world with your travels ; yet, wherever you go, I would havo 
you 08 curious and inquisitive as if you did intend" to write them. I do 
not mean that you should give yourself so much trouble, to know tho 
number of houses, inhabitants, sign^posts, and^ tomb-stones, of every 
town that you through ; but that you should inform yourself, as well 
as your stay will permit you, whether tho town is free, or to whom it 
belongs, or in what manner : whether it has any ])eonliar privileges OT 
customs; what trade or inanut'acturos ; and such other particulars as 
people of sense desire to know. And there would bo no rnanuer of 
harm, if yon were to take memorandums of such thiugs in a paper 
book to help your memory. Thu only way of knowing all these things, 
is, to keep the best company, who can best inform you of them. 

I out jit8t now called away ; so good night. 


LETTER OXXni. 

' LojiDOir. Jitltf 20. O. S. 1T47. 

Drab Boy: In your MamraVs letter, which goes hero inclosed, you 
will hud one from my sister, to thank you for tho Arquebu^ade water 
which you sent her; and which she talces very kindly. She would not 
^ew mo her letter to you ; but told me, that it contained good wishes 
Rud good advice ; and, as 1 know she will shew your letter in answer to 
hors, I send you hero inclosed the drangiit of the letter whicli I would 
have yon wHte to her. 1 hope yon will not be offended at my offering 
you ray assistance upon this occasi<*N h<>.cause, I prc^nnie, that as ye^ 
yon are not mnch used to write to ladies. A propos of letter-writing * 
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the beet model? that ;^oa cau form yourself ^on ore, Cicero. Cardinal 
d'Oeeat, Madame Sevi^ii4, and Comte Bassy ^^hutin. Ciceroa Epistlee 
to Atticus, and to his familiar friends, are the best examples that yon 
can imitate, in the friendly and the familiar style. The simplicity and 
the oloamess of Canlinal d'Ossat^s letters shew how letters of business 
ought to be written ; uo affected turns, no attempts at wit, obscure oi 
perplex his matter ; which is alw^i'J!) plainly and clearly stated, as bnsi- 
ness always should be. For gay aud amusing letters, tor enjov^ment 
and badinage^ there are none that equal Comte 13uHsy*s and Madame 
6tivign6’s. They are so natural, that they seem to be the extempore 
conversations of two jieople of wit, rather thau loiters which are 
commonly studied, tliough tliey ought not to be so. [ would odvisi 
you to let that book be one in your itinerant libniry ; it will botl 
amuse and inform yon. 

I have not time to add any more now ; so good night. 


LETTER OXXIV. 

Losdoh, Jn^j 80, 0. 8. 1T4L 

DBan Boy: It is now four posts since I have received any letter, 
eitiier from you or from Mr. llarte. I impute thiij to the rapidity of 
your travels throngii Switzerland; which 1 8upi)Osc are by this time 
finished. 

You will have found by my late letters, both to jon and Mr. Ifarte, 
that you are to be at Leipsig by next Michaelmas; ‘where you will be 
lodged in tiie house of Profeasor Moscow, and boarded in the neigh** 
bourhood of it, -with some joung men of fashion. Tlie professor will 
read you lectures upon Orotius de Jure JJelli et Paei»y the I/h8titute$ oj 
JiiHininn, and the Jub Publicum Imperii; which I expect that you 
shall not only hear, but attoiid to. and retaiu. I also expect, that yox 
make yourself perfectly uwuster of the German langu^o; winch you 
may very soon do there, if you please. 1 give you fair woruing, that 
at Loipsig 1 shiUl have an hundrei] invisible spies about you ; and shall 
bo exactly informed of everything tJxat you do, and i>f almost every** 
tiling that you say. I hope that, m consequence id' tluKse niiuuto iufor> 
iiiatioD.s, I may bo able tii say of you, what Velleius Paterculus ‘ lys of 
bcipio; that in Ins whole 11^ nvul non laudandum autduUy nvtfeciL 
aut Bensit. There is a groat deal of good company in Leipsig, which 1 
would liave you fretment in the evenings, when the studies of the day 
are over. There is likewise a kind of court kept there, by a Duchess 
Dowager of Oourland ; at which you should get introduced. The King 
of Poland and his Court go likewise to the ihir at lucipsig twice a year ; 
and I shall write to Sir. Charles Williams, the king’s minister there, to 
have you presented, and introduced into good company. But 1 must 
reiuioA you, at the same time, that it will be to a very little purpose 
for ytm to ftieqaent good company, if you do not conform tb, and learn 
their manners ; if yon are not attentive to please, and well bred, with 
the oealnesB of a man of fashion. As yon must attend to your mannem, 
so yon mu^t not neglect your person ; but take care to be rery clean* 
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weO dresMd, and genteel ; to have no disagreeable attitudes, nor awk- 
ward tricks; which many people use themselves to, and then cannot 
leave them off. Do you take care to keep your teeth very dean, by 
washing them constantly every morning, and after every meal ? This is 
very necessary, both to preserve yonr teeth a great while, and to save 
you a great ded of pain. Mine Imvo plagued me long, and are now 
falling out, merely from w.'int of care when I was your age. Do you 
dress well, and not too ivoll ? Do yon consider your air and manner of 
presenting yourself enough, and mit too much t Neither negligent nor 
stiff? All those things deserve a degree of care, a second-rate attouUou ; 
they ipvc an additional lustre to real merit. My Lord Bacon sa^^s, that 
a pleasing figure is a pcriietiud letter of rccomineudatiou. It is cer- 
tainly All Agreeable forerunner of merit, and sinootlics tlio way for it. 

lieniember that I shall see you at Uonovor next siiinnicr, and shall 
expect perfection ; wliicit if 1 do not meet witli, or at least something 
very near it, you and I shall not bo very well togetlier. I shall disseot 
and analyse you witli a microscope; so tliat I sIuiU discover the least 
Bi>cc*k iir bloruisli. This is tbir waruiug ; therefore take your measures 
aocovdingly. Yours. 


LETTER OXXV. 


Lokooh, Auctui iltO.S. 174T. 

Dxab Bov: I reckon that this lotter has but a l>aro ohuneo of flndiug 
you at Lausauiic; but I was resolved to risk it, as it is tlio last that I 
shall write to you till you are settled at Lcipsig. X sent you by the last 
post, under ci»ver to Mr. llartc, a letter of recommendation to one of 
tlie first people at Miiuicli ; winch you will take care to present to him 
in the pulite^t luouner ; he will certainly have you presented to tiie 
electoral family ; and I hope you will go through that ceremony with 
groat respect, good breeding, and case. As this is the first court that 
ever you will liave been at, take airo to iiilurm j'ourself if there lie any 
particular customs or forms to be observed, that you may not eoinuiit 
any inistako. At Vienna men alw'ays make courtesies, iastead of bows, 
to the emperor, in France nobody Im}ws ut all to Uie king; nor kisses 
his band; but in Spain and England, bows are made, and huiuls are 
kissed. Thus every court lias some peculiarity or other, of wliicli those 
who go to them ought previously to inform tliemselves, to avoid blun- 
ders and awkwarduc^es. 

1 Lave not time to say an} more now, than to wish you a good lour* 
ney to Leipsig; and great attention, both there and in going there 
Adieu. 


LETTER eXXVI. 


Lonoa, BegUmbtr 91, O. A 190. 

DsAjt Rot : I received, by the last post, your letter of the 8th, N. S., 
Kud I do not wonder that you are surprleed at the credulity and supep- 
•titioD of the Papists at Einsiedleu, and at their absurd stories of their 
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chapel. But remember, at tlie same time, that errors and mistakes, 
however gross, in matters of opinion, if tliey are sine rc, are to be 
pitied, but not puni»}ieil nor laughed at. The blindness of ttie under- 
standing is as iiiuoli to be pitied, os the blindness of the eye ; and there 
is noitlior jest nor guilt in a man's losing ids way in either case. 
Charity bids us set liiin right if we can, by arguments and persuasions ; 
bnt charity, at the same time, forbids, eitfier to piiiish or ridicule his 
misfortune. Kveiy man’s reason is, and must be, his guide ; and I may 
08 well expect that every man should be of my size and coiupb xion. as 
that he should reason just os 1 do. Every man seeks tor triitli ; out 
God only knows who has found it. It is, therefore, as unjust tr» perse- 
cute, as it is absurd to ridicule, people for those several opinions, which 
tliev cannot help entertaining upon the conviction of thuir reason. It 
is the man who tolls, or wIjo acts a li^ that is guilty, and not he who 
honestly and sincerely believes the lie. I really know nothing more 
criminal, more mean, andtnorc ridicnluus than lying. It is the produc- 
tion either of malice, eoivardice, or vanity; and gehcrally misses of its 
aim in every one of these views ; lor Li s are always detected sooner or 
later. If 1 tell a malicious lie, in onlei to alleut any man’s fortune or 
character, I may indeed injure him for some time; but I shall be sure 
to 1)6 the greatest suHerer myself at last; for, as soon as ever 1 am 
detected, (and detectetl 1 most certainly shall be,) I am blasted for tJio 
infamous attempt; and whatever is said afterwards, to the disadvantage 
of that person, however true, passes for calninuy. If I lie, or equivo- 
cate, (for it is the same thing,) in order to excuse luytjclf for soincUiiug 
that I have saiil or done, and to avoid the danger and tlie shame that I 
apprehcml from it, I di>>cover at uiicc niy fear as well as luy lalsohopd ; 
and only increase, instead of avoiding, the daii^T and the shame; I 
show myself to bo the lowest and the inconest of mankind, and am sure 
to be always treated os such. Fear, instead of avoiding, invites danger ; 
for concealed cowards will insult known ones. If one has had the iiiis- 
fortuuoto be in the wrong, tli^re is something noble in Irunkly owning 
it ; it is the only way of atoning for it, and the only way of being for- 

S iven. Eijuivucuting, evading, sliufUing, in order to remove a pr^'.seut 
anger or inconveniency, is soraetliing so mean, and betia\ s so much 
fear, tli.at whoever practises them always deserves to be, aiul often will 
be kicked. There is another sort of lies, iiiuirensivc enough in i’ em- 
solvers, hut wonderfully ridiculous ; I mean those lies which a mistaken 
vanity suggests, that defeat tho'yery end for which the}' are calculated, 
and teniiiiiate in tlie humiliation and confusion of their author, wlio is 
sure to ho detected. These are chiefly narrative add historiual lies, all 
intended to do infinite honour to their author. Ho is always the hero of 
bis own romances ; ho 1ms been in dangers from which nobody but him- 
self ever escaped ; he has scon with his own eyes, whatever other people 
have heard or road of : he lias bad more bonnet for tvTies than ever he 
knew women ; and has ridden more miles post in one day, than ever 
courier ^vent in two. Ho is soon discovered, and as sc'm becomes the 
object of universal contempt and ridicule. Remember, tlien, as long as 
you live, that nothing bnt strict truth can carry you tlirongh the world, 
w«ib fiither your conscience or ycur hononr unwounded. It is not only 
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your duty, but your interest a proof of which you may always 
observe, that the greatest fools are the greatest liars. For my own 
part, 1 judge of every man’s truth by liis degree of nudci'standiug. 

This letter will, 1 suppose, find you at Leipsig; Avhere I expect and 
require from you attention and accnrary, in ^)lh which you have 
hitherto been very deficient. Heniemher that I sliall see you in the 
summer ; shall examine yon most narrowly ; and will never forget nor 
forgive those faults, which it has been in your own X)ower to prevent or 
cure; and be assured that I have many oy'es upon y'ou at Loipeig^ 
besides Mr. llarte’s. Adieu 1 


LETTER CXXVII. 


Losdoh, Ocidbtr 3, 0.8. ITiT. 

Dbar lioT ; By your letter of the 18th past, N. S.. 1 find that you 
are a tolerably good landscape painter, and can i»rosentl.he several views 
of Switxcrhiiul to tlio curious. I am very glad of it, as it is a proof of 
some Attention ; but I hope j^ou will bo as good a j)ortrait painter, 
which is a much more noble science. By pi)rtraits, you will easily 
judge, that 1 do not mean the outlines and the colouring of the iniman 
figure; but the insido of the heart and mind of man. This science 
ro(]uiros more atteittion, observation, and penetration, than the other ; 
as indeed it is infinitely more useful. Searcii, therefore, with the greatest 
Ciire, into the characters of those whom you converse witli ; endeavour to 
discover their prodominant passions, their prevailing weaknesses, their 
vanities, tlieir follies, and their liumonrs, with all the right and wrong, wise 
and silly springs of human actions, which make such inconsistent and 
whiin'^ical beings of us rational creatures. A moderate share of penetration, 
witli great attention, will infallibly make these necessary discoveries. This 
is tlie true knowiedge of the worhl; and the ivorJd is a country which 
nobody ever yot knew by description ; one must travel through it one’s 
sell’ to he acquainted witli it. The scholar, who in tlie du^tof Jus closet 
talks or writes of the world, knows no more of it, tlian that orator did 
of war, who judiciously endeavored to instruct lluiinibal in it. Courts 
and c.nrnpa are the only places to learn the world in. Tliero al« »iio all kinds 
of chanicteiN resort, and human nature is seen in all tlie various shajies 
and modes, wliicb education, custom, and habit give it ; whereas, in all 
other places, one lot^al mode generally prevails, and producing a seem* 
iiig though nut a real baineneas of character. For e.vaniplo, one gcuerol 
mo<le di*.tinguishe8 an unive/sity, another a trading town, a tliird a sea* 
])ort town, and so on ; wdiereos, at a capital, where the Prince or the 
tijpremo Pow’er resides, some of all th«»e various modes are to be seei^ 
and seen in action too, exerting their utmost skill in pursuit of tlieir 
several objects. Unman nature is tiie same all over the world ; but its 
operations are so varied by education and habit, that one must see it in 
all its dresses in order to be intimately acquainted with it. Tiie pas* 
sion of ambition, tor instance, is the same in a courtier, a soldier, or an 
ecclesiastio ; but, from their dififorent educations and habits, they will 
take very dilfereat methods to gratify it. Civility, which is a disposi* 
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tion to ,accommotlAte and oblige otLcrs^^ls ensentially the eame in every 
country; but ^od-brccding, aa it is called, which is the manner of 
exerting that dispo-'ition, is different in almost every country, and merely 
local ; and every man of sense imitates and conforms to that local good- 
breeding of the place which he is at. A conforinitv and Hcxibility of 
manners is necessary in the course of die world ; that is, with regard to all 
things whicli are not wrong in themselves. The vermtile ingenium is 
the ino.st useful of all.^ It can turn it^lf instantly from one object to ano- 
ther, assuming the proper manner for each. Jt can he serious witli the 
grave, cheerful M'ith tlie gay, and trifling with the frivolous. Endeavour 
by all means, to acquire this talent, for it is a very great one. 

As I hardly k"«w anything more useful, than to see, from time to 
time, pictures of one’s self drawn by different hands, I send you here a 
sketch of yonraelt^ drawn at Lausanne, wliilo yon were there, and sent 
.-ver hero by a person who isttle thought that it Avould over tall into 
my hands: and indeed it was by the greatest accident in the world that, 
it did. 


LETTER OXXVIII. 

LOHDoa, Octoter 9, o. 8. 174T, 

Dear Hot: People of your age have, commonly, an nngnarded 
frankness about them ; which makes tliem the easy prey and bubbles 
of the artful and tlie experienced; they look upon every knave or fool, 
who tells them that he i.s their friend, to be be really so; and pay that 
profession of simulated frieiulship, with an indiscreet and unbounded 
confidence, always to their loss, otteu to their ruin. Beware, therefore, 
now tliat you are coming into tlie world, of these proffered friendships. 
Receive them with great civility^, but with great incredulity too; and 
pay tlieiii with coinpliinonts, but not with ooiifidence. Do not let your 
vanity and self-love make you suptaise that people become your friends 
at first sight, or even upon a short acquaiutance. Real friendship is a 
slow grower : and never thrives unless ingrafted upon a stock of known 
and reciprocal merit. There is another kind of nominal friendshi]) 
among young people, which is warm for the time, but by good luck, of 
short duration. This friendship is hastily produced, by tiieir being acci- 
dently thrown together, aud pursuing the course of riot and debun hery. 
A fine friendship, truly ; and w;eli cemented by druukeimess and lewduess. 
It should rather be ciuled a conspiracy against morals and good manners, 
and be punished os suoii by the civil magistrate. However, they have 
tijo impudence and tblly to call this confederacy a friendship. They lend 
one another money, for bad purposes ; they engage in quarrels, oflensive 
and defensive, for their accomplices; they one another all tliey 
know, and often more too, wheu, of a sadden, some^ accident duipersea 
Uieux, and they tliiiik no more of each otlier, unless it be to betray and 
laugh at their imprudent confidence. Remember to make a great difibr- 
ence between companions and friends ; for a very o'^mplaisant and agree- 
able companion may, and often does, prove a very improper and a very 
dangerous friend. People will, in a great degree, and not without reason 
ton their opinion of you, upofi that which tliey have of your f 'lends ; 
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and thare is a Spanish provarb, which says very Justly, TeUmevoKoycu 
Ut3 •‘9iih and 1 will teU you who you are. One fairly suppose, thafe 
the man who makes a knave or a fool his fiienJ, has soiuething ver^ 
bad to do or to conceal. But, at the same time that you carefully 
decline tlie friendship of knavos and fools, if it can bo called friendship, 
there is no occasion to make either of them your enemies, wantonly and 
unprovoked ; for iliey are numerous bodies : and 1 would rather choose 
a secure neutrality, than alliance, or war with either of them. You may 
be a declared enemy to their vices and follies, without being marked 
out by them as a peraonal one. Their enmity is the next t^ngerous 
tiling to their friendship. Have a real reserve with most every body : 
and have a so* tntng reserve witli almost nobody ; for it is very dis- 
agreeable to seem reserved, and very dangerous nut to bo so. Few 
people find the true medium; many are ridiculously mysterious and 
reserved ujion trifles ; and many imprudently communicative of all they 
know. 

The next thing to the choice of your friends, ya the choice of your' 
company. £ri<lcn\ or, lis much as you can, to keep company with people 
abovo you; thero you rise, as much as you sink witli pcopfe below you; 
for (as I have niuii'tioned before) you are whatever the company you 
keep is. Bo not uilsmko, when 1 say company above you, and think 
that I mean witli regard to tlieir birth ; that is the least consideration : 
but I mean with regard to their merit, and the light in which the world 
eousiders them. 

There are two sorts )f good company ; one, which is culled the heau 
monde, and consists of the people who have the lead in courts, and in 
the gay parts of life; the other consists of those who tu'o distinguished 
by some poonliur merit, or who excell in some particular and valnable 
art or science. For my own jiart, I used to think myself in company 
as much abovo me, wlien I was with Mr. Addison and Mr. Pope, as if 
I had been with all the princes in Europe. Wliat I mean by low com- 
pany, wliich should by all means be avoided, is the company of Uiose, 
who, absolutely insignificant and coutcinptiblc in themselves, think they 
are honoured by lieiug in your company, and who flatter every \ icc and 
every folly you have, in order to engage you to converse witli tliein. 
The pride of being the first of the company is but too common ; but it 
is very silly, and very prejudicial. Ifotbing in the world lets down a 
character i^uicker than that wrong turn. 

Yon may possibly ask me, whetlicr a man bos it always in his power ’ 
to get the bwt company ? and how ? 1 say. Yes. he has, by deserving it ; 
provided he is but in circumstances which enable him to appear ujion 
the footing of a gentleman. Merit and good-breeding will make their 
way every where. Knowledge will introduce him, and good-breeding 
wiU endear him to the best companies : for, os I have often told, you, 
politeness and good-breeding are absolutely necessary to adorn any, or 
all other good qualities or talents. Without theiu; no knowledge, no ' 
perfection whatever, is seen in its best light. The scholar, without 
good-breeding, is a pedant; Uie philowipher, a cynic; tlie soldier, a 
btute; and every man disagreeable. 

T long to hear, from my several corr wpom'ents at Leipsig, of yoiur 
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arrival there, and what impre.ssioa yon make on them at first ; for 1 
have Arguses, with an hundred eyes each, who will watch yon ner- 
rowlj', an<l relate to me faitlifully. My accounts will certainly be tmo; 
It depends upon you, entirely, of what kind they shall be. Adieu. 


LETTER OXXIX. 

Lomdoii, Oetobtr IS, a A 174T. 

Obak Bot The art of pleasing is a very necessary one to possess ; 
hot a very difficult one to acquire. It can hardly bo reduced to rules; 
and your own good sense and observation will teach you more of it than 
I can. Do as 3011 would be done by. is the surest method tliat I know 
of pleasing. Observe carefully what ploastvt yon in others, and probably 
the sumo thing in will please otlieis. If j-ou aro pleased with the 
coniplnisnnco and jitteiiti«»n v>f otiiors to 3'onr Immonrs, yonr t.'istes, or 
your weaknesse**, depend upon it tfio same coinplai'^ance and attention, 
on yonr part to theirs, will eqnallj ]/h*ase them. Take the tone of the 
company tliat yon are in, jiiul do not | retend to give it; be serious, gay, 
or even trifling, ns j-on find the present Liniu)ur of iho company; this 
is ail attention duo from over^' individual to the majority. D«> not tell 
stories in company ; there is nothing mure tedious and diBf^p‘ecable; if 
by chance you know a very short story, and exrseedingly applicable to 
the present subject of conversation, tell it in as few words as possible; 
and even then, throw ont that 3'on do not love ti> tell stories ; but that 
the shortness of it tempte<l j’ou. Of all things, banish the egotism out 
of your conversation, and never think of entertaining people with your 
own personal concerns, or private affairs; tliongh they are interesting 
to you, they arc tedious and impertinent to everjr body else ; besides 
lliat, one cannot keep one’s own jirivate affairs too secret. Whatever 
yon think your own excellencies may bo, do not aftectedly display tiiem 
in company; nor labor, as many people do, to give that turn to the 
conversation, wliich may supply you with an opportunity of exhibiting 
them. If they are real, they will infallioly be discovered, without your 
liointing them’ out yourself, and with much more advantage. Never 
maintain an argument witli heat and clamour, though you think or know 
j’ourself to bo in the right ; but ^vo j’our opinion modestly aiiu . ooUy, 
w'hich is the only way to convince; and, if that does not do, try to 
change the conversation, by saving, with good liumour, Wo sliall hardly 
convince one another, nor is it necessary that we should, fo let ns talk 
of something else.” 

Remember that there is a local propriety to be observed in all ooui- 
panies ; and that what is extremely proper in one company, may be^ and 
ofteij is, highly improper in another. 

Tlie jokes, the the little adventures, which may do veiy 

well in one company, will seem flat and tedious, wbenrel.s.tcd in another. 
The particular characters, the habits, the cant of one company, may 
mve merit to a word, or a gesture, which would have none at all If 
divesteil of those accidental circumstances. Here people very eom- 
monly err ; and fond of somethiag that has entertained them in one com* 
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panj, uid in certain ciroamstances, repeat it witli crnpIiasU in aiiollier, 
where it is either insipid, or, it may be, olfensivu, by being ill- timed or 
misplaoed. Nay, they ofVeii do it witli this silly preamble; “ I will tell 
yon an excellent thing or, I will tell you the best thing in the world.*’ 
This raises expectations, which, wlieti absolutely disappointed, make tJie 
relator of this excellent thing look, very deservedly, lilce a tool. 

If you would particularly gain tlie ailectiou and friendship of par* 
ticnlar people, whether men or women, endeavour to tiud out the pre* 
dominant excellency, if tho}' have one, and tlieir prevailing weakness; 
which eveiybodv has; and do justice to the one, and somotliing more 
tlian justice to t}ie‘i>ther. Men have various objects in which they may 
excel, or at least would be thought to excel ; and, though they love to 
hear justice done to them, wdiore they know that they excel, yet they 
are most and best flattered upon those points where they wish to excel, 


and yet are doubtful wiiether they do or not. As, tor example, Cardinal 
Richelieu, who was undoubtedly t)je ablest statesman of his tiirio, or 
perhaps of any other, liad the idle vanity of being tliQUght the best poet 
too ; he envied the great Corneille his reputation, and ordered a criti- 
cism to be written upon the Gid. Those, therefore, who flattered skil- 
fiiUy, said littlo to Jiini of his abilities in Atato aftairs, or at le&^t but 
poMan^ and os it might naturally ficcur. But the incense which they 
gave him, the smoko of whicii tiiey knew would turn his head in their 
favour, was as a hel esprit nnd a poet. Why? Because he was sure of 
one excellency, and distrustful as to the other. You will ciisily discover 
every man’s prevailing vanity, by observing Ixis favourite topic of (}on* 
venation ; for every man talks urmst of what ho him most a mind to be 
thought to excel in. Touch him but there, and you touch him to the 
quick. T!ic late Sir Robert Walpole (who was certainly an able man) 
was little open to flattery upon tliat head ; for be was in no doubt liim- 
Holf about it; but his prevailing weakuoss was, to be tlioiight to have a 
polite and happy turn to gallantry ; of which he had undoubtedly less 
than any man nving: it was his favourite and frequent subject of con- 
versation; which proved, to those who had any penetrotion, that it was 
bisjprovailing weoKneas. And they applied to it with success. 

Women have, in general, but one object, which is their beauty ; upon 
which, scarce any flattery is too gross for them to swallow. Nature 
has hardly formed a w'oiuau ugly enough to be insensible to flattery 
upon her person ; if licr face is so shocking, tlint she must iii some 
degree, be conscious of it, her flgure and her air, she trusts, make 
ample amends for it. If her ugure is deformed, her face, she thinks, 
counterbalances it. If they u«'e both bad, she comforts herself that she 
has graces; a certain manner; njs tie saie qiioi^ still moro engaging 
than beauty. This truth is evident, from the studied and elaborate 
dress of tlie ugliest women in the world. An undoubted, uncoiitosted, 
conscious boau^v, is of all women, the least sensible of flattery uiiou 
that head; she knows that it is her due, and is therefore obliged to 
cobody for giving it her. She must be flattered upon her understand- 
mg; whinh, though she may pos'»ibly not doubt of herself^ yet she 
soM^ts that men may distrust. 

bo cot mistake me, and think that 1 mean to recommend to yo« 
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abject and criminal datierj: no; flatter nobody’s vi<^ or crimes; oc 
the contraiy, abhor and discourage them. But there is no living in the 
world witliout a coinplaiaant indnlgonco for peoxde’s weaknesses, and 
innocent, though ridiculous vanities, ff a man has a mind to be tbonght 
wiser, and a woman handsomer than they really are, their error is a 
comfortable one to ihemsolvos, and an innocent one with i^ard to 
other people ; and 1 would rather make tiiem my fliends, by indulging 
tliem in it, than rny enemies, by endeavouring (and that to no purpose^ 
to undeceive them. 

There are little attentions likewise, which are infinitely engaging, and 
whioii sensibly afleut tliut dcgrt3e of pride and solfdove, which is insep- 
arable ‘from hnmttii nature;* as they are uniinestionable proofs of the 
regard and consideration which wo have for the person whom we pa^ 
tliom. As, for exain[ile, to observe the little habits, thelikinm, theanti- 
pathies, and the tastes <if those whom we would gain ; and then take 
care to pmvide them with the ore, and to seouro'them from the other; 
giving them, (^nteelly, to understand, that yon had oliserved that they 
liked such a dish, or such a room; for which reason you had prefared 
it : or, on the conlmry, that having observed they had an aversion to 
such a dish, a dislike to such a iiorsou, tke, you had taken euro to 
avoid presenting them. Such attention to such trifles flatters self-love 
much more tlian greater things, as it innkcs people think tliemselves 
almost tlio only objects of your thoughts aud care. 

These are some of the arcana necoshary for your irJtiatiim in the great 
society of tlie world. I wish I had known them betur at )our ago; I 
have paid the price of three-aiid-flfty yeoi's for them, and shall cot 
grudge it, if you reap the a<lvautage. Adieu. 


LETTER eXXX. 


Loxdon, October 80, O. & 1747. 

Dear Bor: I am very well pleased with your Mnerarium, which 
you sent me from Ratisbon. It shows me tliat vou observe and inquire 
as you go, which is the true end of travelling. Th(«e who travel 
heedlessly from place to jdace, oliserving only tlieir distance from each 
other, and atteudiug onl^ to their ncoomiuodation at tlie inn at > ight, set 
out fools, and will certainly return so. Those who only mind the raree- 
shows of tlie places whicn they go tlirougli, sucli as rteeples, olooka 
town-houses, Ac. get so little by tlieir travels, that they might as well 
stay at home. But those who observe, and inquire into the situations, 
the strength, the weakness, the trade, the maimfacturos, the govern- 
ment, and oonstitntion of every place they go to ; who frequent ttie best 
companies, and attend to their several manners and characters: those 
•lone travel with advantage ; and as tiiey sot out wise, retorn wiser* 

I wonld advise yon always to got tl;e shortest description or history 
of every place where yon make any stay; and such a book, however 
Imperfect, will still suggest to you matter for inquiir ; upon which mn 
n^y (rat better informations from the people or the pl.ee. For 
examine ; while yon arc at Loipsig; get some short account land to be 
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enre there ate many snch) of the pre<^nt state of the town, with regard 
to its magistrates, its police, its privileges, &c. aii<l tJien infonu yourself 
more ininately, apon all those heads in conversation with the most 
intelligent people. Do the same thing afterwards Avith re^d to the 
l^ectoraV of Saxony : you will find a short hintory of it in Puffen- 
dorif’s Introduction, which will give you a general idea of it and point 
out to you the proper objects of a more minute inquiry. In short, be 
ciirions, at'entlv'e, inquisitive, as to everything; listlesoness and indo- 
lence are always blameable, bat, at yotir age, they are unpardonable. 
Consider how precious, and how important for all the i*est of your life, 
are your moint nts for those next three or four years ; and do ‘not lose 
on© of them. Do not think I mean that you should study all day long; 
I am far from advising or desiring it: but I desire rliat you would be 
doing something or other nil day long; and not neglect half hours and 
quarters of hours, AA'liioli, at. the year’s end, amount to a great sum. For 
instance, there are many short intervals during the day, between studies 
and pleasures : instosMl of sitting idle and yaAvning, fn those intervals, 
take np any book, though ever so trifling a one, even JoAvn to a jest- 
book ; it is still better than doing nothing. 

Nor Jo I call pleasures idleness, or .time lost, provided they are the 
pleasures of a rational being; on the contrary, a certain portion of your 
time, einploy(‘d in tlioso pleasures, is very usefully fjnploved. Such are 
public speotaoles, assemblies of good company, che(>rful suppers, and 
oven balls ; but then, these rofpjire attention, or also your time is quite 
lost. 

There are a ^cat many people, who think themselves employed all 
day, and who, if they wore to cast up their accounts at night, would 
find that tliey liad oone just nothing. They have read tAVo or three 
hours mechanically, without attending to Avhat they reatl, and conse- 
quently without either retaining it, or reasoning upon it. From thence 
they saunter into company, without taking any part in it, and without 
observing the characters of the persons, or the subji'cts of the conversa- 
tion ; but are either thinking or some ^ilc, foreign to the present pur- 
pose, or often not thinking at all ; whi^i silly and iillc suspension of 
thought they would dignify with the name of nbf/nwe and dtsiradion. 
They go afterwards, it may be, to the play, where they gape at the com- 
pany and the lights; but without minding the very thing they went to, 
tlie play. 

Pray do you be os attentive to your pleasures as to your studies. In 
the latter, observe and reflect upon all you read ; and,' in the former, bo 
Avatchful and attentive to all that you sec and hear ; and uever have it 
to say, as a thousand fools do, of things that wore said and done before 
their faces, that, truly, they did not mind them, because they were 
thinking of something else. Why were they thinking of something else? 
and if they were, why did they come there ? The truth is, that the fools 
were thinking of nothing. Remember tlie httc ctfje^ de what you are 
about, be what it will ; it is either worth doing well, or not at aU. 
Wherever you are, have (as the low vulgjir expression is) your ears and 
your eyes about you. Listen to evexv thing that is said, and see every 
thing that is done. Observe the looks and countenances of those who 
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speak, which is (»fipri a surer way of discovering the truth than from 
what they say. Jhit then keep all those observations to yourse^ for 
your own private use, and rarely communicate them to others. O jserve, 
without hein^ thought an oii^erver, for otimrwise people will bo upon 
tlieir guard before j ou. 

Oonsi<ler scriou‘*ly, and follow carefully, I beseech you, ray dear child, 
the advice which from time to time I have given, and sl^Tl continue to 
give yon ; it is at once the result of my long ext)erience, and the effect 
of my tenderno'is for you. 1 can have no interest in it but yours. You 
are not yet capable of wishing yourself half so well as I wish you ; fol- 
low, therefore, for a time at least, implicitly, advice wliich you cannot 
suspect, though possibly you may not yet see the particular advantages 
of it; but you will cue day feci them. Adieu. 

I.ETTER OXXXi. 

Lonxni, Xoi. mlbtr S, v. 8. 1T47. 

Dear Dot : Tlinn' mails are nov due from Holland, so tiiat I have no 
letter from 3'ou to aekiiowledge; I write to you, thorchu’e, now, at 
usual, by way of flapper, to [uit you in mind of yourself. Di»otor Swift, 
in his account of the island of Lapnta, describes some philosopbers thero 
wlio were so wiapped up and absorbed in their abstruse -peealations, 
tliat they would have flirgotton all the Oi>mmon and nccc'ssary duties 
of life, if they had not hoou reminded of thorn bj' persons who flapped 
them, whenever tliey oliserved tiicin continue too long in any of tlioso 
learned trances. T do not iiidt^jd suspect you of being absorbed in 
abstruse siieculations ; l>ut, wiili great sul)mis.sion to jou, may I not 
suspect, that levity, m.'itteutinu, and too little thinking, rctjiiire a flapper, 
as well ns too <lecp thinkinur? if my letters should happen to get to 
yon when 3’ou arc sitting by the fire and doing nothing, or when j'ou 
are gaping at the window, iiiay they not be very , projier flaps, to put 
you iu mind, that j’ou niiafht employ your time much Wttor f I knew 
once, a very covetous, sordid fellow, who used freciuenlly to say, “ Take 
care of tho*peuce ; for tlie ponmU will take care of tl^emselves.” This 
was a just and sensible reflection in a mi«»er. I recommend to you to 
take care of the minutes; for ho.»r«» will take care of tlM-m^^elves. I am 
very sure, that many pcojile lose two or three ho.irs e\ery day, by not 
taking care of the miuuic>. . Never tliink any portion of timu whatso- 
ever too short to be employed ; something or other may always be done 
in it. 

While you-nre in Germany, let all your historical stmVM be relative 
to Germany; not only the general history of the empiio as a collective 
i»ody ; but the respective electorates, priiicipalitJes, and towns ; and also, 
the genealogy of tlie most considerable families. A geiicHlogy is no 
trifle in Germany; and they would rather prove their two ima-thirty 
i.uarters, than two-aud-tliirty cardinal virtues, if there were so many 
they are not of Ulysses’s opinion, who says very truly, 

- Oenna ei proavoa, et qiue non feeimiw Ipol ; 

VI* en nostra toco. 


Good night 
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LETTER OXXXII 

Lomma, Jir(/wr^«r M, A. 1 Ul. 

Db4lB Bot : A« often as T write to yon, (and that yon know is pretty 
often) so often I am in doubt whether it is t(f any puri>otie, and whether 
it is not labour and paper lost. This entirely depends U[Hin the degi'ee 
of reason and reflection which you are iiia<?*ter •»f, or think )>roper to, 
exert. ^ If yon give ytiurself time to think, and have ^ense enough to 
t j’uk right, two roffeeilons must neoeKsarily occur to ytui ; the oue is, 
thot 1 have a great dual of experience, and that you Inive none : the 
otl'CT is, that I am tlie lUily man living who cannot have, directly or 
indirectly, any interei*t coimerning you, hut }<nir own. Ftoiii which 
two undeniable priunipicH, ilio obvious and ms'cssary cmichision is, that 
you ought, for 3'our own -sake, to attend ti> ami folKov my lutvice. 

If, by the application vvidch T recommend to \nu, yon acquire great 
knowledge, you alone arc the gainer ; I pay for it. If you should 
deserve either a good or a ba<l character, mine will exacih' w'lmt it is 
cow, and will neither l»e the hotter in the fii>t ca^e, nor worse in the 
latter. You alone will l)e the gaint'r or the loser. 

■Whatever your pleasures may be, I neither can nor shall envy you 
them, os old people are sometimes suspected hy youug people to do; 
and I shall only lament, it they should prove sncli ^ are, unbecoming a 
man of honour, or below a man of sense. But yon will be tlio real suf- 
ferer, if they are such. As tlierofore it is plain that I can have no other 
motive than tiiat of affection in whatever 1 say to yon, you ought to 
look upon mo as your best,, and, for some years to come, your only 
friend. 

True friendship requires certain proportions of age aud luaiiuors, aud 
can never subsist where they are extremely' different, except, in the 
relations of jiarent and child, where affection on one -lide, and regard on 
tlie other, make up the ditlerence. The frienrl«'hiji which you may con- 
tract witli people of your own age may’ be sincere, may be warm ; but 
must be, for some time, reciprocally unprofitable, as there can bo no 
. experience on either side. The young leading the young, is like the 
blind leading the blind ; they will Imth fall into tho 'difidi.” The only 
sure guide is, he who has often gone the road which you want to go. 
Let me be that guide; who have gone all roads, and who cun conse- 
quently point out to you the best. If you a*»k me why I went any of 
we bad roads my^ielf? I will .answer yon very truly, That it was for 
want of a good guide : ill examnlu invited mo one way, ami a good tniide 
was wanting so show mo a better. But if any h.idy, capable of advising 
mo, had taken the same pains with me, which 1 have taken, and will 
continue to take AVith yon, I should have avoided many fillies and incou- 
veniences, which undirected youth run me into. My father w’as neither 
desirous nor able to advise mo; wliich is what, I hiipe, you cannot say 
of yours. You see that I make use only of the word ailvice ; because 'l 
would much ruthcr have the asseut of your ’•eason to my advice, than 
the submission of your will to my aiitiiority. Thi.-<, 1 persuade myself, 
will itappen, from that degree of sense w'lnch 1 think you have; and 
therofore 1 will go on advising, and with hofies of .success. 
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Yon are tion' s«.‘ tied for eome time at Leipsig; tlie principal object of 
your «itay ilioru U tlie knowledge of booksi and Acieuoes; which if you do 
not, by nttentjiiii und apjdication, make yourself master of while you are 
there, you will be ignorant of them all the rest of your life; and, take 
iny worfl f»)r it, u life of ignorance is not only a very contemptible, but 
a very r.iroHorne one. JiudiMible your attention, then, to Mr. Uorto, ia 
your private .studios of the Literat Humtiuiores^ esiXMsially Gi-eek. State 
*yonr diifieulfie-, whenever you have any; and tlo not suppress them, 
either fi'om ini'^takeu '•hutnc, la^y inditfei'euce, or in order to have d me 
the sooner. l>o the same when yon are at lectnres with Professtir 
Ma^cuw. or an> other profu',>or ; let noiliiug pass till you are sure that 
you undorst/ind it thoroughly; and accustom yonrsoff to write down 
the o.ai)ital ju .uts of what you learn. When you have thus usefully 
employed your moiniugs, you may, with a sate eonseience, divert your- 
self in* the evenings, and make those evenings very useful too, by pas.s- 
ing them in good c*)mp:m\ and, by obbcrvation and attention, learning 
as much of the world as Lnijisig 'lan teach yon. Y'on will otiserve and 
imitate the manner-) of the |M.oph* of the host fishiuu tliere; not tirat 
they are (It ma\ h. ' the liost mni«ii rs in the world; hut because they 
are the best maiiiieis of the place w Jiero you are, to which a man ot‘ 
^ense always conlorms. The nature of things (as 1 have often told you) 
is always) aiul every where tlie same; but the modes of them vary 
more or less, in every country; and an oiwy and genteel conformity to 
them, or ratln-r the as-.uiuiiig of them at proper times, and in pro|;ier 

E laces, is what particuluily constitutes a man of tlio world, and a well- 
red mail. 

Hero is aduoe enoiigli, I think, und too much, it mav be, you will 
think, lor one lettei ; it you follow it, you will get knowledge, charao* 
ter, and idea-uro Ijy it; if yon do not, 1 only lose operam et oleum^ 
which, in nil events, I do not grudge you. 

1 send you, hy u per-ou who sets out tliis day for Loipsig, a small 
packet ii’om your Muiniiui, emihUning some valuable tJiings wbich you 
left behind, to which 1 Imve added, by way of new'-year^s gift, a very- 
pretty touth-piek case; and, by tiio way, pray take great oarb of your, 
teeth, and keep tiiein extremely clean. 1 have likewise sent von the 
Greek roots, lately translated into English from tlxo Freiie.h ot tno Port 
Boy'ul. Inform yom-self what the I*ort Royal is. To couclnde with a 
quibble; 1 hope you will not only feed upon tl ese Greek loota, but 
likewise digest them perfeetly. Adieu. 


LETTER OXXXIII. 

Lmukw, Deemiber 11. 0. 3. 17iX. 

Dklr Bot : There is nothing which I more wish that you should 
know, and which fewer ]>eople do know, than the true use and value of 
time. It is in everybody’s mouth ; but in few people's practice. Every 
fopl, who slalterus away his whole time in nothings, utters, however, 
some trite couinionplace sentence, of which tliere are millions, to prove, 
at once, the value aud the fleetness of time. The snn-dials, likewise all 



Earope, have some in^nioiia inscription to tiiat ofilct ; so that 
nobody sqnanders away their time, without Iiearintt uud seeing, doily, 
how oecessaty it is to employ it well, and how irrecoverable it is if lost« 
But all those admonitions are useless, wJioro there is not a fnnd of goofi 
sense and reason to suggest them, railier than receive them. By tlie 
manner in which you now tell mo tla-it you employ your- time, I flatter 
myself that yon have that fund ; that is the fund which will make you 
rich indeed. I do not, therefore, mean to give you a oritioal essay upon 
the nso and abuse of time ; but I will only give yon some hints with 
regard to the nse of one iiarticular period of that long time wliicli, I 
hope, you liave before you ; I mean, the next two years. Iicnicml<er 
tlion, that whatever knowledge ^ou do not solidly lay tho foundatioii of 
before yon are oigliteen, you will never be tlio master of while ton 
breathe. Kuowleilge is a oomfortablo and necessary retreat and shelter 
for us in an fldv'anccd ago; and if we do not plant it while young, it 
will give us no shade when we grow old. 1 neitlicr roqiiiru nor oTlxiCt 
from you great apidication to liooks, after yon arg once thrown out 
into tho great -world. I know it is iinimssiblo ; and it may even, in 
some iiascs, bo improper ; tliis, therofore, is your time, ainl your only 
time, for unwearied and uninterrupted application. If you shou'd some 
times think it a little laborious, consider, that labour is the unavoidable 
fatigue of a necessary journey. The more hours a day yon travel, the 
sooner you will be at your journey’s end. Tho sooner you are qualified 
for your liberty, the sooner you shall have it; and yc j* iimmimission 
will entirely depend ujam tho manner in which you employ the inter- 
mediate time. 1 tliink I oftcr you a very goi>d bargain, when I prom- 
ise you, upoQ my word, that if you will do every thii g that I would 
have you do, till you are eighteen, X will do every thing that you woidd 
have me do, ever afterwm'ds. 

I know a gentleman, who was so good a manager of his time, that lie 
would not even lose tliat small portion of it, which tho calls of natuw 
obliged him to pass in the ncccssary-houso; but gradually went tlnough 
all ^o Latin poets, in those moments. lie houglit, lor cxampli\ a com- 
mon edition of Horace, of which he tore otF gradually a couple i>f i)agos, 
carrieil them with him to that necessary phute, road them first, and 
then sent them down as a sacrifice to Oloacitm; tliis was so much time 
fairly gained ; and 1 recommend you to follow liis example. It is better 
tiian only doing what you cannot help doing at those luonieuts; and it 
will make any book, which you shall read in that manner, very present 
in your mind. Books of science, and of a grave sort, must he read with 
oontinnity ; but there are Vijy many, and oven very useful ones, which 
may be read with advantage by snatches, and unc«>nnected)y; such are 
all the good liatin poets, except Virgil in his iKneid: aud'-uoh are most 
of the modern poets, in wliloh you will find irmny pieces s>ortli reiuliog, 
that will not take up above seven or eight minutes. Bayle’s, Moreri’s, 
and other dictionaries, are projicr boo& to take and shut up for the 
little intervals of (otherwise) i<lle time, that every bod^ has in thi 
oourse of the day, between either their studies or their ploauu.'cs. 
Qood night 
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LETTER OXXXIV. 

Loaooa, D*o»mlb 0 r 18, O. A 1T<IK 

Dear As two nmils aro now due from Holland, I have no 

letters of yunrs or Mr. Ilarte's to acknowledge; so that this letter is the 
©IFect of that tsrilendi eaooethes^ which ray fears, iny hopes, and my 
doubts, coucorning ^ou give rue. When 1 have wrote you a very long 
letter upon an^ sublet, it is no sooner gone, but J think 1 have omitted 
something in it, which iniglit be of use to you ; and then 1 prepare the 
supplement lor the next post: or else some new subject occurs to me, 
upon wliich 1 fai-C}' I can give you some informations, or point out some 
rule<> wliich may bo advantageous to you. This sets ino to writing 
again, tliougli God knows whether to any purpose or not; a few years 
more ran only ascertain tliat. But, whatever my success may be, my 
anxiety and my care can only lie the cHbets of that tender affection 
which I have for you; tiuu which you cannot represent to youmelf 
i^eater than it rculh is. ^ But do not mistake the nature of that affeo* 
tion, and think it of a kind tliat >()it may with impunity abuse.. It is 
not natural affection, there being in 'eality no such tiling; tor, if there 
wore, some inward sentiment must necessarily and reciprocally discover 
the parent to the cl«iUl, and the child to tlie parent, without any exterior 
indications, knowledge, or ocquaintailco whatsoever ; which never hap- 
pened since the creation of the world, whatever poets, romance, and 
novel writers, u* d such sentiment-inoiigors, may be pleiised to say to 
the contrary. Neither is my atlection for you that of a mother, of 
whicli the only, or at least the cliief objects, are health and life ; I wish 
YOU them both most heartily ; but, at the same time, I confess they are 
by no means my principal care. 

My object is to have you fit to live ; which, if you are not, I do not 
desire that you should live at all. My aliection for you then is, and only 
will be, proportioned to your merit ; wliich is the only atlection that one 
rational being ought to iiave for anotlier. Hitherto I Jiave discovered 
nothing wrung in your heart, or your head : on the contrary, I think I 
see sense in the one, and sontiments in the other. This persuasion is 
the only motive of my present aflectiou; wliich will either increase or 
diminisli, according to your merit or demerit. If you liave the know- 
ledge, the honour, nud jirObity which you may iiav<^ the ma>-\8 and 
warmtli of my aftection shall amply reward them ; 1 at if you have thpm 
not, iny aversiou and iudigntttiun wiU rise in the same proportion; and, 
in tliat case, remember, tliat I am under no further oblig.ation, than to 
give you the necessary means of subsisting. If ever wo quarrel, do not 
expect or depend upon any weakness in my nature, for a reconciliation, 
as children frequently do, and often meet with, fmni silly parents; 1 
have no such weakne.ss about mo: and, as 1 will never quarrel witli yon 
but upon some essential point; if once w© quarrel, I will never forgive. 
But 1 hope and believe, that tliis declaration (for it is no threat) will 
prii're unnecessary. You are no stranger to the principles of virtue; 
and, buroly, whoever knows virtue must love it. As tor knowledge, yon 
hare already enough of it, to engage you to acquire more. The igno- 
v'jot only, »ther despise it, or think that they have enough : those who 
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have the most, are always the most desirous to liave morOf and know 
that the most they oan have is, ^as 1 but too little. 

Reconsider, from time to time, and retain the friendly advice which I 
send you. The advantage will be all your own. 


LETTER OXXXV. 

Lommm, Dwembu^ », O. & lUT. 

Dxah Bot: I have rec6ive<l two letters from you of the 17th and 22(1, 
K. S., b^ the last ri which I dud that some of mine to you must have 
miscarried; for I have never been above two posts without writing to 
you or to Hr. Harto, and oven very long letters. I have also received a 
letter from Mr. Jlaitc, whiiih ^ives me great satisfaction : it is full of 
your praises; and he answers for you, tliat, in two years more, you will 
•lAserve your ma* nn'ission, and be dt to go into the world, upon 
a footing that will do you honour, and give mo pleasure. 

I thank you fur your offer of the new edition of Adamm Adtimi^ but 
I do not w’ant it, having a good edition of it at present. When you 
have rca<l that, y<»n will do well to follow it witli Fere Bongeant'e Hie- 
toire du TraU^ de Mv,mter^ in two volumes (parto; which contains 
inai^ important anecdotes concerning tliat tamons treaty, tliat are not 
in Adawue AdoAni. 

Yon tell i.ie that your lectures upon the Jut Pvblieum will be ended 
at Easter; but t'-en 1 hopo that Monsieur Moscow will begin tbom again; 
for 1 would not have you discontinue that study one day while you are 
at Leipsig. I suppose that Monsieur Masoow will likewise give you 
lectures upen tlie Inatrumenium FaeiSj and ufion the capitnlations of 
the late emperors.-— Your German will go on of course; and I take it for 
granted that vour stay at Leipsig will make yon a perfect master of that 
mngnage, both as to speaking and writing; for remember, that knowing 
any langu^e imperfectly, is very little bettor than nut knowing it all: 
people Doing as unwilling to speak in a language which tlioy du not 
poaseaa thoroughly, as •'tliers are to hear them. Your thoughts are 
cramped, and appear to great disadvantage, in any language of wliich you, 
are not perfect master. Let modern history share part of your time, and', 
tliat always accunipanied with the maps of tlio places in question ; geogra- 
phy and history are very imi)erfcct separately, and, to be usofiU, must 
be Joined. 

w to the Duchess of O^uiland^s as often as sho and your leisure will 
permit. The company of women of fashion will im[iro voyeur manners, 
though not your undc'*stauding; and tliat complaisance and x*olitenoss, 
which are so useful in men's com]>any, can only be acquired in wo* 
men's. 

Remember always, what I have told you a thousand times, that all 
the talent' in t? e world will want all their lustre, and some part of 
their use too, if they are not adorned with that easy good-breeding, tluU 
eu£Cgiiig manner, and those graces, which seduce and prepossess peo 
fie in your favour at first sight. A proj»eT oare of your pei^u is by no 
' means to bo neglected ; always extremely clean ; upon proper ocoanons 
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fine. Tour oarrla^ genteel, and jour motions graoefhl. Tabs articu- 
lar care of jour manner and address, wiien yon present yourself m com- 
pany. Let them be respectful without meanness, easy without too 
mucli familiarity, guntcul without aifectatiou, and insinuating without 
any seeming art or design. 

You need not send ino any more extracts of the German constitn- 
tiou ; wliich, by tlje course of 3n>ar present studies, I know you must 
soon be acquainted with; but I would now rather that your letters 
should bo a sort of journal of your own life. As, for instance, what 
company you keep, what now acquaintanoed you make, what your plca- 
sinvsare; with your own rellectionH upon the wJiolo: likewise w'hat 
Greek and Latin books you read and understand. Adieu ! 


I.ETTER CXXXVI. 

January S, O. 3. 174?. 

Dbab Boy : 1 am edified with the allotment of jour time at Lcip- 
aig; which is so well employed tMin morning till night, that a fool 
would say, you had mmo left for yourself; wdiereas, lam sure you liavc 
sense enough to know', that such a right use of your time is liaving it 
all to yourself; nay, it is even more, Ibr it is laying it out to immense 
interest, which, m a very few years, will amount to a prodigious 
capital. 

Though twelve of your fourteen Gommemcmz may not bo the live- 
liest people in the world, and may want (as I easily conceive that they 
do) ton de la honne eompagnie^ et Im graces^ which I w'ish yon, yet 
pray take care not to oxi>rcss any contempt, or thrww out auy ridicule; 
which I can assure you, is not mure contrary to good manners tlian to 
good sense : but enuoavour rather to get all the good you can out of 
Uioin ; and soinethiiig or other is to be gt>t out of every body. They 
will, at least, improve you in the German liuignage; and, as they oomc 
from diUcrent countiioa, you may put them upon subjects, concerning 
winch they must necessarily be able to give you some useful informa 
tions, let them be ever so dull or disagreeable in general: they will 
know something, at least, of tlie laws, custoirs, goveruiucnt, and consi- 
derable families of their respective oonutries ; all which are better 
known than not^ and consequently worth iuquli iiig into. T’ ore is 
hardly any body good for ev^ery tiling, and there is scarcely any body 
who IS absolutely good for nothing. A good € heiuist will extract some 
spirit or other out of every substance ; and a man of parts will, by his 
dexterity and mauageuieut, elicit sometliing wortli knowing oat of 
every being he converses with. 

As you have been introduced to the Duchess of Gonrlnnd, pray go 
there os often as ever your more necessary oooupaiions will allow jwi. 
I am told she is extremely well bred, and has parts. Now, thL>ugn I 
would not recommend to you, to go into women’s company in scuinui c*f 
solid knowledge, or judgment yet it has its nse in other respects; for it 
certainly polishes the manners, and gives une eertaino tournure^ ^ which 
is vary necessary in the course the world ; and which En^shmen 
have gwerally less of than any people in the world 
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t caunot say that your suppers are lazarioas, but you must own they 
are solid; and a <^nail; of Boup, and two pounds of potatoeSf will enable 
you to pass tlie night without great impatience for your breakfast next 
moniing. One port of your supper (tlie potatoes) is tlie constant diet 
of my <dd friends and countrymen*, the Irish, who are tlie hedUiiest 
and the strongest bodies of men that I know in Euiope. 

As I believe that many of my letters to you and to Mr llarte have ' 
miscarried, as well as some of yours and his to me ; particularly one of 
his from Li^njig, to which ho refers in a subsequent one, and which 1 
never received ; 1 would have you, for tlie future, acknowledge the 
dates of all the letters which either of you shall receive from me ; and 
I will <x tlie same on my part. 

That which I received, by the last mail, from yon, was of tlie 25th 
Novcmlier, N. S. ; the mail before that brought mo yours, of which I 
have forgot the <lato, but which inclosed one to Lady Chesterfield : she 
will answer it soon, and, in the mean time, thanks you for it. 

My disorder was only a very great cold, of which 1 am entirely reco- 
vered. Yon ‘«hall not complain for want of accomfts from Mr Greven- 
kop, who will frcijncntly write you whatever passes here, in the Ger- 
man language ami character; which will improve you in both. Adieu. 


LETTER OXXXVII. 

honOoH, January 15. 0. S. 1748. 

Dkar Hot ; 1 willingly accept the new year’s gift which vou pro- 
me for next} ear; and the more valuable you make it, the more 
thankful I shall bo. That depends entirely upon you; and therefore I 
JiO[)c to bo presoutod, every year, witli a new edition of you, more cor- 
rect tliaii the former, and considerably enlarged and aiuoiidcd. 

Since you do not care to bo an assessor of the imperial cJiamber, and 
tliat you desire an •^tablishmcDt in England; what do you think of 
♦ eing* Greek iVotes»or at one of our nuiversitios? It is a very pretty 
«inecure, ami retiuirtw very little knowledge (much less than, I hope, you 
r).ave already) of that language. If you do not approve of this, I am at 
a Ins', to know what else to propose to you ; and therefore desire that 
you will inform me what sort of destination you propose for yourself; 
lor it is now time to fix it, and to toko our measures accordingly. Mr. 
Uarte tells me that you set up for a Uo?.itiko{ avjip ; if so, I presume it is in 
tlie view of succeeding mo in my office ; t which I will ve^ willingly 
resign to you, whenever you shall call upon mo for it. lint, if you 
intend to liothe or tlie av^p, tliero are some trifling 

circumstances upon which you should previously take your resolution. 
The first of which is, to be fit for it: and then, in order to lie so, make 
yonrself master of ancient and modern history, and languages. To 
know perfectly the constitution, and fonn of government of every 

* Iiord Cheaterflclcl, flrom tha time he wae aMwlated Lord UenUosal of IraUnd, IW 
wed aliraye to call the Irish his coantr7ai<ro. 
t a Secrotaiy of Bute. 
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nation; tbe growth and the dedine of ancient and modem emphee; 
and to trace out and rafloot npon the causes of both. To know the 
Btrength, the riches, and tlie commerce of every country. These little 
things, trifling as tiiey may seem, are yet very necessary for a politician 
to know ; and whicli tiierefore, I presume, you will condescend to apply 
yourself to. There are some additional qualifications necessary, in the 
practical part of busiuesH, which may deserve some consideration in 
your leisure moments; such as, an absolute command of your 'tem]>er, 
so as not to be provoked to passion, ui>on any account ; patience, to 
hear frivolous, impertinent, and unreasonable applications; witli address 
enough to refuse, without ofiending, or, by your manner of granting, to 
duiible the obligation ; dexterity euougii to conceal a truth without tell* 
ing a lie: sogaciby enough to read other people’s countenances; and 
seruuity enough not to let them discover any tiling bj' yours ; a seam* 
iiig frankness witli a real reserve. These are the rudiments of a 
politician ; the world must your grammar. 

Tiiree mails are now due fi*um Holland; so that I have no letters 
from you to acknowledge. I therei-tre conclude with recommending 
myself to your favour and protection /hen you succeed. V’oui’s. 


LETTER CXXXVIII. • 

Lomxmmi, January 29, O. & 1748. 

i>KAB Boy : I find, by Mr. Ilarte’s last letter, that many of my letters 
to you and him, have been frozen up in tiieir way tt> Lcipsig; Uio thaw 
has, I supiiose, by this time, set them at liberty to puri.uo their journey 
to you, and you will receive a glut of them at once, liudibras alludes, 
in this verse, 

lilk« irurdi confealed in northern air, 

to a vulgar notion, that in Greenland words were frozen in their uttex • 
ance ; and tliat upon a thaw, a very mixotl oouversatioii was Iieai-d in 
the air, of all tliose words set at liberty. This conversation was, I 
presume, too various and extensive to be much attended to ; and may 
not tliat bo the case of half a dozen of my long letters, when you >’Oceivo 
them all at once? I think that I can, eventually, answer that ntion, 
thus : If you consider my letters in tlieir true ligl.*., as conveying to 
you the advice of a friend, who sincerely wishes your happiness, and 
uesires to promote your pleasuroj you will both read andatreud to them; 
but, if you consider them in tlieir opposite, and very false light, as the 
dictates of a morose and sermonizing fatlier, I am sure they will be 
not only unattended to, but unread. Which is the case, you can best 
tell mo. Advice is seldom welcome ; and those wlio want it the most 
always like it tlie least. 1 hope that your want of experience, of which 
you must bo conscious, will convince you, that you want advice; anl 
that your gt>od sense will incline you to follow it. 

Tell me now yon pass your leisure hours at Leipsig ; I know you have 
not many ; and 1 have too good an opinion of you to think, that, at this 
age, you would desire more. Have yon assemblies, or public spectaolesi 
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ftfiu ,'f ■what kin^ aro they? Whatever !liey are, see them all: seeing 
every tiling,' i» the only way not to admire anything too ranch. 

If you ever take up little tale-books, to amnse you by snatches, I will 
recommend two French books, which I have already mentioned; tliqr 
will eirtertain you, and not witliont some use to your mind and your 
inauners. One iai L(t Maniere de bieti permr dam le» Ouvrage* tPHnprit, 
w'ritteii by Pire /Unthovra ; I believe you read it once in England, with 
Mf'nsieur Codcrc ; but I think that yon will do well to rend it again, as 
I know of no hook that will form your taste better. The other is, 
VArt de plaire dans la Coneenationy by the Alibe de liellegarde^ aud 
is by no indans useless, though I will not protend to say, tliat the art of 
plea‘?ing can be reduced fo a receipt; if it could, 1 era sure that receipt 
would he worth purchasing at any price. Good seni>e, and good iiaturoi, 
are tlie priiicij^al ingredients ; and your own observation, aud the good 
advice of others, must give the right colour and taste to it. Adieu! I 
eliall always love you as you shall deserve. 


LETTER CXXXrX. 

Losnoa, February 9, 0. 8. ITM. 

I.»«AR Bot : You will receive tin's letter, not from a Secretary of State 
Int from a private man ; for whom, at his time of life, quiet wjwas fit, 
aud as necessary, as labo-r luid activity are for you at your age, and for 
matiy years yet to come. 1 resigned the seals, last Saturday, to the 
King ; who parteil with me most graciously, and, (1 may add, for he 
said so himself) with regret. As I retire from hurry to quiet, aud to 
enjoy, at my ease, the comforts of private and social life, you will easil)^ 
iij.agine that 1 linve no thoughts of op{>ositioii, nr meddling with busi- 
uess. OliuT^ cum dignitate is my object. The tbrmcr 1 now enjoy ; and 
I hope that my conduct and character entitle me to some share of the 
latter. In sln)rt, F am now hajipy : aud I found that I could not be so 
in iny former public situation. 

x\s I like your corresi>ondenco better than that of all the kings, prin- 
ces, and ministers in Europe, 1 shall now Jinvc leisure to carry it on 
mo:v regularly. My letters to you will bo w ritten, I nm sure, by me, 
and. J hope, r'ead by you, with pleasure; whicJi, I believe, soMom hap- 
pen.-, reciprocallv, to letters written from ami to a secrerary’s office. 

Do not apprehend that nvf retirement from business may bo a hin- 
drance to your udvimccnicnt in it. at a proper time : on the contrary, it 
will promote it : for, having nothing to ask for myself, 1 shall have the 
better titje to ask for you. But yon have still a surer way than this of 
rising, and which is wholly in your own power. Make yourself neces- 
sary ; which, with your natural parts, you may, by application, do. We 
are" in general, in England, ignorant of foreign affairs : and of the inter- 
ests, views, pretensions, and ^licy of other courts. That part of know- 
ledge never enters into our thoughts, nor makes part of our education ; 
for which reason, yre have fewer proper subjects for foreign commis- 
sions, than any other country in Euro]^ ; and, when foreign affairs hap- 
pen to be debated in Parliament, it is incredible with how much igno- 
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ranoe. The Iiarvest of foreign affiiirs being then eo great, and the labonr- 
ers so few, if you make yourself master of them, you will make yourself 
necessary ; first ns a foreign, and then as a domestic ininislcr for that 
department. 

I am extremely w'ell pleased with the account which you give mo of 
the alioimunt of your time. Do but go on so, for two yeors longer, and 
I will ask no more of you. Your labours wiU be their own reward ; but 
if you tle.-^iro any otlier, that I can add, you may depend upon it. 

I am gla<l that you perceive the indecency and turpitude of those of 

your Commentmtx^ wlio disgrace and foul themselves with dirty w s 

and scoundrel gamesters. And the light in which, 1 am sure, yon see nil 
reasonahlo and leceut people consider them, will be a good warning to 
you. Adieu. 


TETTER CXL. 

Lonos, Ftbrwtry 18. O. A ITO. 

Dear Roy: Your hast letter gavt me a v^ satisfactory acx;ount of 
your inaiiTter of employing your time at Ldpsig. Go on so but for two 
years more, and, I promise you, that you will outgo all the people of 
your age and time. I thank you for your explanation of the Schrift^n.^- 
and AmptBOBHen ; and pray let me know Uie meaning of tlie Landsas- 
Ben. I am very willing that yon should take a Saxon servant, who speaks 
notiiiug but German, which will be a sure wa;y of keeping ui» your' Ger- 
man, after you leave Germany. But then, I would neitJier have that roan, 
nor him whom you have already, put out of livery; which mokes them 
both impertioent and useless. 1 am sure, that as soon as you shall have 
taken tlie other servant, your present man will pre^s extremely to l>e 
out of livery, and valet de charabre; which is as much as to say, that he 
will curl your hair and shave you, but not condescend to do any Uii::g 
else. I tlieroforeodvise yon, never to liavo a servant out of livery; and. 
though you may not always think proper to can^ the servant whs 
dresses you abroad in the rain and dirt, behind a coach or before a 
chair, yet keep it in your power to do so, if you please, by keeping him 
in livery. 

1 have seen Monsieur and Madame Flemming, who mve me a very 
good account of yon, and of your manners, whii^ to tell you th • plain 
truth, were what I doubted of tbe^'inost. She tolo me. that you were 
easy, and not ashamed: which is a great deal for an Englishman at your 
age. 

I set out for Bath to-morrow, for a month ; only to be better tlian 
well, and ei^joy, in quiet, the liberty which I have acquired by the resig- 
nation of the seals. You shall bear from me more at large from ilicnoe: 
■ad now good night to you. 


LETTER CELL 

B*n, JNbntarv O. SL 1749. 

Dbar Bot: The first use that I made of my liberty was to come here, 
where I arrived yesterday. My health, though not fandaraentally bati 
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S it, for want of proper attention of late, wanted some repairs, whioh 
ese waters never rail giving it I shall drink them a montii, aai 
retnm to London, there to ei^o^ Uie comforts of social life, instead of 
(mraning nnder the load of Imsmess. I have given the description of 
the life that I propose to lead for the fhturc, in this motto, which ) 
have put np in uie frizo of my library in my new house ; 

t'uao reterum lliirla, nunc aomno, et Inerttbua horU 
I>ueere aolllcltaa Jocuuda obllTia tIUd. 

I must ob lerve to you upon this occasion, that the nninferrupted sati^ 
faction -which I exftect to dnd in that library, -M'ill be cluefly owing to 
my having eniploj'cd soino part of my life well at yonr age. X wiiui 1 
liad employed it better, and my satisfaction would now Im complete; 
bat, however, I planted while young, that degree of knowledge whldi 
is now ray refiigo and my sliciiter. Make yonr plantations still more 
extensive; they -will imiro than pay yon for yonr trouble. I do not 
regret the time that I passed in iveasures; they were sensouablo; they 
were Dm pleasures of youth, and I einoyed them wliile young. If 1 liiid 
not, I should prohafdy have overvalued them now, as we are very apt to do 
what we do not know ; hut, knowing tliem I as do, I know their real 
vftino, and iiow miicii they are generally overrated. Nor do I regret 
Die time that I have passc<1 in business, for the same reason ; tliose who 
SCO only the outside of it, imagine it has hidden charms, whioh they 
naut after ; and nothing hut acmiaintance can undeceive them, I, who 
fiAve lA.tn behind the eocues, CK>th of pleasure and business, and have 
seen all the springs and pullies of those decorations which astonish and 
dazzle Ibo awlience, retire, not only witliont regret, but with contentr 
mont aiid satisfhctkm. But wliat I do, and ever siiall regret, is the time 
wiiioli, while young, I lost in mere idleness, and in doing noDiing. This 
is the common efRset of the inconsidorocy of youth, against whi^ I beg 
you will bo most rarefully upon yonr gnard. The valud of moment^ 
when cast nm is imrueuse, if well employed ; if thrown away, tlieir loss 
is irrecoverable. Every moment may be put to some use, and Diat with 
mnoh more pleasnre, tlian if unemployed. Do not imagine, that by the 
ernfiloyment of time, I mean an uiiiuterrupted application to serious 
studies. No; pleasures are, at prof»er times, b\>th as necessary and as 
nseftil; they f^iiioa and form you fbr Die world; tiiey teach you oharao* 
ters, and shew you the human heart in itr unguaraod minutes. Bat 
then remember to make that use of tliein. I have known many peopleL 
from laziness of mind, go tlirotigh both pleasure and business with equal 
inattention; neither ei^joying the one, nor doin^ the other; thinking 
then selves men of pleasure, Wause they wore mingled wiDi those who 
were, and men of business, because they had business to do, though they 
^d not do it Whatever you do, do it to the purpose; do it thoroughly, 
not superficially. ApprofonditMz: go to the bottom of tilings. Any 
riling half done or hmf known, is, in my mind, neither done nor known 
at au. Kay worse, it often misleads, ^ere is hardly any place or any 
company, where you may not mq knowledge, if yon please; almost 
every body knows some one things and is glad to talk upon that one 
thing. Seek and you will find, in this world as well as in the next See 
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every tiling; inqnirp into every thing; and yoibmay excn<M> yorr c’fi- 
osity, and the questions you ask, which otlicrwisc might be 
iinper'winent, by your manner of asking them ; for mort Uiin^js depead 
a great deal upon the manner. As, for example, / am a/htid that 1 
am wry t/roubUtome with my qineatioM; but nobody can it\form mo to 
well as you; or some thing of that kind. 

Now that you are in a Lutheran conutry, go to their chnrohes, and 
observe the manner of their public worship ; attend to their ceremonies, 
and inquire the meaning and intention of every one of tliein. And, os 
you will soon understand German well enough, attend to thoir serinonfi, 
and observe their manner of preaching. Inform yourself of their 
church government : whether it resid&s in the sovereign, or iu consis- 
tories and synods. Whence arises tlio maintenance of their clergy; 
whether from tithes, as in England, or from voluntary contribntions, or 
from {lensions from tlie state. Do the same thing when you are in 
Roman Oatliolio countries: go to theit churohes, see all their cere- 
monies : ask the meaning of them, get the terms explained to you. As, 
for instance, Prime, Tierce, 8exte, N.'ues, Matins, Angehis, High Mass, 
Vespers, Complies, (Sec. Infonn yourself of their several religious 
orders, their founders, their rules, their vows, tlieir habits, their reve- 
nues, &o. Hut, when you fre<pient places of public worship, as I would 
have you go to all the ditrereiit tmes you meet with, remember, that, 
however erroneous, they are iiono of them objects of laughter and ridi- 
cule. ITonest error is to be pitied, not ridiculed. The object of all the 
public worships in the world is the same; it is that great eternal Being 
who created ove^ thing. The different manners of 'worship are by no 
meaus subjects of ridicule. Each sect thinks its own is tlie best ; and I 
know no infallible judge in this world, to decide which is the best. 
Make the same in«|uiries, wherever you are, concerning the revenue^ 
the military establishment, the trade, the commerce, and the police or 
every countrv. And you would do well to koep^ a blank paper book, 
which the Ckrmaus call an Album; and there, instead of desiring, os 
they do, every fool tliey ineot with to scribble something, write down 
all these things os soon os they come to your knowledf^ from good 
authorities. 

1 had almost forgotten one thing, which I would recommend as an 
object tor your curiosity and information, that is, the* adraicistri'*'on of 
Justice ; which, as it is always earned on in open court, yf.u may. and 
I would have you, go and seo'it with attention and inquiry. 

1 have now bnt one anxiety left, winch is concerning yu.i. I would 
have you be, wliat I know nobody is — ^perfect. As that is impossible, 

I would have you as near perfection as possible. I know nobody in a 
fairer way towards it than yourself, if you please. Never were so 
n:iicb pains taken for any body^s education as for youn ; and never bad 
any bi»dy those opportunities of knowledge and improvement which 
yiiu have had, and still have, I hope, I wish, I doubt, and fear alter- 
nately. This only I am sure of, that yon will prove either the greatest 
pain or the greatest pleasure o^ Yonn. 
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LETTER OXLn. 

Bin, FAnna/nt •>, O. A, 1T4B. 

Dbab Dot : Eveiy excellency, and every virtue, has its kindred vice 
tat weakness ; and, if canned beyond certain bounds, sinks into one or 
the other. Generosity often runs into profusion, economy into avarice, 
oonrage into rashness, caution into timidity, and so on ; — iWiinuch thar, 
I believe, there is more judgment required, for the ])roper conduct of our 
▼irtnes, ^an for avoiding their opimsite vices. Vice, in its true light, 
is so deformed, that it shocks ns at first sight, and would hardly over 
sednee us, if it did not, at first, wear the mask of some virtue* But 
virtue is, in itself, so beautifiil, that it channs us at first sight ; engages 
08 more and more upon further ac<]uaintauco ; and, as with other beau- 
ties, we think excess impossible; it is here that judgment is necessary, 
to moderate and direct the effects of an excellent cause. I shall apply 
this reasoning, at present, not to any particular virtue, but to an exrcN 
lency. which, tor want of judgment, is often the cause pi ridiculous and 
blameablc etlects; T mean, great learning; wliich, if not aceoini>aiiied 
with sound judgment, < frequently carries us into error, pride, and 
pedantry. As, 1 hope, you will possess tJjat excellency in its utmost 
extent, and yet without its too common failings, the hints, wliiuh my 
experience can suggest, may probably not be useless to you. 

Some learned men, proud of their knowledge, only speak to decide, 
and give judgment without appeal; the consoquonce of wliich is, that 
mankind, provoked by the insult, and ii^ured by the oppression, revolt; 
and, in order to sliake off tlie tyranny, even call the lawful authority in 

a uestion. The more you know, the modoster you should be .• and (by 
iio bye) that modesty is the surest way of gratifying your vanity. Even 
where you are sure, seem rather doubtful ; represent, but do not pro- 
nounce, and, if you would couvinco others, seem open to conviction 
yourself. 

Others, to shew their learning, or often from the prejudices of a 
school-education, where they hear of nothing else, are always talking 
of the ancients, as something more than men, and of ttie modems, as 
something loss. They are never without a classic or two in their fiock- 
ets ; they stick to ttie old good sense ; they read none of the modern trash ; 
and will shew you, plainly, that no imiirovement has betm inade, in 
any one art or science, these last seventeen hundred ye-ars. I would by 
no means have yem disown your acquaintance with the ancients : but 
still less would I have yon brag of an exclusive intimacy with them. 
Bpeak of the modems without contempt, and of the ancients without 
idolatry ; judge tliora aJl by their meri^ but not by their ages ; and if 
you happen to have an Elzevir classic in your pocket neither shew it 
oor mention it. 

dome great scholara, most absurdly, draw all their maxims, both for 
public and private life, from what they call uarallel cases in the ancient, 
authors *, without considering, that, in the fir^>t place, tliero never were, 
•inoe the creation of the world, two cases exactly parallel ; and, in the 
next place, that there never was a case stated, or even known, by any 
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liifitorian, with every one of its circumstances ; which, however, ' onght 
to be known, in order to be reasoned from. Reason npon the ORse 
itself and tiie several circumstances that attend it, and act accordingly ; 
but not from tlio authority of ancient poets, or historians. Take into 
your consideration, if you please, cases seemingly analogous; bnt take 
them os helps only, not as guides. "Wo are rejilly so prejudicecl by our ^ 
education, that, as the ancients deified tlieir heroes, we deify their mad- ' 
men ; of which, with all due regard for antiquity, 1 take Leonidas and 
Curtins to have been two distinguished ones. And yet a solid pedant 
would, in a speech in parliament, relative to a tax of two-])eiice in the 
pound upon aomo community or other, quote those two heroes, as exam- 
jilos of what wo uuglit to do and suffer for our countiy, I have known 
tiiose absurdiJos carried so far by i>eoplo of injudicious learning, that 1 
should not bo surprised, if some of them were tf> propose, while we are 
at war with tfm Gauls, that a number of geese should be kept in Uie 
Tower, upon account of a inlinito advantage wliicli Rome received in 
a parallel from a certain number of geese in the Capitol. This 
w.ay of reasoning, and this way o'" i>peaking, will tUways form a poor 
politician, and a puerile doclaimei*. 

There is anotlier species of learned men wlio, though less dogmatical 
and supercilious, are not less impertinent. Tlieso are the comiminicu- 
live and shining poilaiits, who a<loru their convci-sation, oven with wo- 
men, by happy quotations of Greek and Latin; and who have contract- 
^edsiich a mmiliarity witli the Greek and Roman antliors, tlnit they 
Vail them by certain names or epithets denoting intimacy. As old lie* 
iner; that Horace; MarOy instead of Virgil; and iusteatl 

of Ovid. Those ar<j often imitated by coxcombs, who Jiavo no learaina 
at all ; but who have got some names and some scraps of ancient author*, 
by heart, which they impr</perly and impertinently retail in all compa- 
nies, in hopes of nassing for scholars. If, therefore, you would arola 
the accusation of pedantry on one hand, or the Hiisj)ieion of ignoranct^ 
fm the otiior, abstain from learned ostentation. Speak the language tf 
Che company thatyou aro in; speak it purely, and unlardcd with .Hny 
other. Never seem wiser, nor more learned, than the people yon are 
with. Wear your learning, like your watch, in a private pocket: and 
do not pull it out and strike it; merely to show that you have one. If 
yon are asked what o’clock it is, tell it; but do not proclain: It hourly 
and unasked, like the watcliman. 

Upon the whole, remember that learning (I mean Greek and Roiaae 
learning) is a most useful and necessary ornament, whioh it is shamefui 
not to be master of ; but, at the same time most carefully avoid those 
errors and abuses which I have rncDtioned, and which toii often attend it. 
]^raember, too, that great modern knowledge is still more necessary 
than ancient ; and that you had better know perfectly the present, that 
the old state of £aroi>e; though I would liave you well acquainted with 
both. 

I have tills moment received your letter of the I7th, N. 8. Thoi^lu 
i confess, there is no great vcjrie^ in your present inaimor of life, yec 
materials can never be wanting for a letter; yon see. you hear^ or you 
read' something new every day; a short account of which, with your 
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own r^ections tlierenpoOf will make out a letter very well. Bnt, since 
you desire a snbjcct, pray send me an account uf the Lutheran establish- 
ment in Germany; their religious tenets, their church government, the 
maiutenaiice, authority, and titles of their clergv. 

Fittorio Siri^ complete, is a very scarce and very dear l>ook here ; 
but I do not want it. If your own library grows too voluminous, yon 
will not know what to do with it, when yon leave I^eipsig, Your best 
way will be, when yon go away from thence, to send to England, by 
Hamburgh, all the books that you do not absolutely want. Yours. 

LETTER CXLIIl. 

Bith. MiircM, O. & 1T4S. 

Dkau Boy: By Mr. Harto's letter to Mr. Grevenkoj*, of the 21*tt 
February, N. S., I find that you had Itcen a groat while without receiv- 
ing any letters from me; bnt by this time, I daresay jvu think you liavo 
received enough, and possibly nuire tlian yon Ji.'ivo read ; for I am not 
only a frequent, but a prolix oorresporiderit. 

Mr. ITorte says, in that letter, that he Iwfks upon Professor Mascow 
to be one of the ablest men in Europe, in treaty and \>obtical know 
ledge. I am extremely glad of it; for that is what I w(iuld have yon 
particularly apply to, and make yourself perlbct muster of. The treaty 
part you must oliicfly acquire by reading the trcativn tbomsolves, and 
the histories and memoirs relative to them ; not but tiiat iiniuiries and 
conversations upon those treaties will help you greatly, and imprint 
them better in your mind. In this course of reading, do not perplex 
yourself, at first, Iw the multitude of insignificant treaties which are to 
bo found in the Gcnyxi Diplomatique; but .stick to the matorial ones, 
which altered the state of Europe, and made u new arrangement among 
the great powers; such as tlio treaties of Munster, Nimeguen, Ryswiok, 
and Utrecht. 

But there is one part of political knowledge, which is only to be ha<l 
^ inquiry and conversation; that is, tlio pre^eut '•fate of every power in 
Europe, with regard to the tliree import.ant points, ot strength, revenue, 
and cciniTiorco. You will, tlierefore, do well, while you are in Ger- 
many, to inform yourself carefully of tJie milit.iry ft‘rep. the revenues, 
and the commerce of every prince ami state of tlie empire ; and to write 
down those informations in a litUe l»ook, for that particular purpose. 
To give you a specimen of wiiat I mean: 

The EUctorate of Hanortr. 

The revenue is about J6600,000 a -year. 

The military establishment, in time of war, may be about 96,00u 
men; but that is the utmost. 

The trade is chiefly linens, exported from Statle. 

There are coarse woollen manufactures for home-consumption. 

The mines of Harta produce about £lt>0,0O[i in silver, annnally. 

Snob ;j:f'irmation8 you may very easily get, by oropeir inqniriea, of 
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•very state in Geriiumj, if you will but prefer useful to frivolomi oon* 
yersations. 

There are ninny princch in Germany, who keep very few or no troops, 
nnless upon tlie upiiruacli of dan(;er, or for tlie sake of profit, by letting 
tlteiD out fur bubswlic;*, to grent powers : In that case, you will inform 
yourself wlmt niiniber of troops, they could raise, either for their own 
defence, or furnish to other powers for subsidies. 

There is very little trouble, and an infinite use, in ncqniring of this 
knowledge. It seems to me even to be a more entertaining subject to 
talk upon, than lapluie et le heau tetns. 

Though 1 am sensible that these things cannot be known with the ut- 
most exactnc's, at lea^t by jou \et, you may, however, get so near the 
trutli, that tlje*(liffeveuco‘i\‘ill he \ery immaterial. 

Fray let me know if the Uoman Catholic worship is tolerated in Sax- 
ony, any where but at t.'oiirt; and if public mass-houses are allowed 
any where else in thoeietti>rate. Are the regular Koinish clergy allow- 
ed; and have they any convent'-? 

Are there any military oidei-s .* Saxony, and what? Is the White 
Eagle a Saxon or a Polish order t Upon what occasion, and when was 
it founded? What uumhoi* of knights? 

Adieu 1 Giitl bless you ; and may you turn out what I wish t 


lETTEU CXLIV. 

Bath. March 9, O, & 1740. 

Dbab Bov: I must from time to rime, remind you ofvwliat I have 
often recommended to you. and what you cannot attend to too mucli; 
MoriJic6 to thfi GracrH. Tl«e different effects of tlio same things, said or 
done, when ucooiapanied oi atiandoucd by them, is almost inconceivable. 
They prepare the way to the heart; and the heart has snch an iuffuence 
over the understanding, that it is worth while to engage it in our inter- 
est. It is the whole of women, who are gnided by nothing -?lse : and it 
has so inucli to say, even with men, and the ablest men too, ♦hrtt it com- 
monly triumphs in eiery struggle wltli the untlerstnuding Monsieur de 
Rocliefoucaiilt, in his Maxims, says, that Ve»f>rit tnilAtpedv 

coeur. If he had said, instead of soiwentf praf^jfue touJourSf £ fear he 
would have been nearer the truth. This oeing the case, aim at the 
heart. Intrinsic merit alone will not do ; it will gain you the general 
esteem of all ; but not the particular affection, that is, the heart, of any. 
To engage tiic aftcetions of any particular person, yon must, over and 
above your general merit, have some particular merit to that person : by 
services done, or offered ; by expressions of regard and esteem 5 by cbm- 
plaisance, attentions, &iv.. for him : And the graoeffn Jianner of doing 
all these things opens the iray to the heart, and (aeilitates, or rath sr 
insures, their effects. From your own observation, vefleot what a dis- 
agreeable imprehsioii mi awkward address, a slovenly fignre, an ungrace- 
ful manner of speaking, whether stuttering, muttering, mocoton^r, or 
drawling, an unattentive liehaviour, dec. make uj>oa you. at iru sight, 
in a scranger, and how they prqjadi<» you against him, ibnu^h for augni 
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fon know, he may hare great intrinsio sense and merit. And reflect, 
on the other han^ how much the upi>o6ites of all those thin|» Iirepos* 
seas yon, at first sigh^ in ^vour of tlioso wJiu enjoy them. You wish 
to find aU good qualities in them, and au'e in «omo degree disapjannted if 
yon do not. A thousand little things, not separately to l)o denned, con- 
spire to form tliese paces, this ye m mis guoi, that always plejise. A 
pretty person, genteel motions, a proper degree of dress, au Inirmonious 
voice, sometliiijg open and cheerful in the <i /imteiinnce, but without 
laughing; a distinct and pro])erly varied manner of ^peaking: All those 
things, and many others, are nece&sary ingredients in the composition 
of the pleasing je ne sais qitoi^ which every l>od> I'eolx, though rvobody 
can describe. Observe carefully, then, what displease*, tir ideas-es you in 
others, and be persuaded, that, in general, the same thing*, will please or 
displease them in 3ma. Having mentioned laughiiig, 1 must particu- 
larly warn \-ou against it: and I could heartily wi-h, that. >ou nmy ofUm 
be seen to 'smile, but never heard to lanirh wliilt* ymi live. Frequent 
and loud laughter is the characteristic of foil}* and ill m.irniers; it is the 
manner in which the mob express their **1113’ j*>y at '*illy things; and 
the3’ call it being inerr3'. In my mind, there is nothing *•«> iJUborul, and 
so ill bred, os audible laughter. True wit, or sense, iio\er 301 m.ide any 
body laugh ; tliey are above it: They please the mind, and give a cheer- 
fulness to the countenance. But it is low buffoonery, or silly accidents, 
that always excite laughter; and that is what peojdo ol“sense*and breed- 
ing should show themselves above. A man's going to sit <lown, in the 
supposition that ho has a chair behind him, and falling down uj>i>n his 
breech for want of one, sets a whole com])uu>' a laughing, when all the 
wif in tlie world would not do it; a plain proof, in my mind, how low 
and unbecoming a thing laughter is: Not to mention the disagreeable 
noi^e that it makes, and the shocking distortion of the face that it 
occasions. Ijaughter is easily restrained, by a vety little reflection ; but 
as it is generally connected with tli© idea t'f gaiety, peoi>Ie do not 
enough attend to its absurdity. I am neither of a melHnclioly nor a cyni- 
cal disposition ; and am as willing and as apt to bo pl«*a',ed as aiy bod3'; 
but I arn sure that, since I have had the full U',e of m3' rea-on, nobody has 
ever heard mo laugli. Many people, at first, from awkwardrio's', and 
mauwim Aa»«fl,-have got a very disagreeable and .silly triek of laughing 
whenever they speak: and 1 know u man uf very gmul jmits, Mr. 
Waller, who cannot say the commonest thing without; laugliing ; which 
mokes those. Avho do not know' him, take him at liiNr for a natural fool. 
Tliis, and many’ other very disagreeable liabir**, are owing to mauvaiae 
h&nte at tlieir first sotting out in the world. Tliey nv ashamed m com- 
pany, and ho disconcerted, that they do not know w'l-it tiny do, and try 
a thousand tricks to keep themseh es in comiteiiaiiee ; wliich trieks after- 
wanls grow habitual to tliem. Some put their tingorc in their nose, 
Dtberp .“Ci'atoL- their lieads, others twirl their hats; iu short, every* awk- 
wer , ill-bred bedy has his trick. But the frequency d >es not justify 
the thing, and all those vulgar habits m.*’ .'. a k ward no'<.ses, though not 
driininal indeed, are most carefully to be tj-tiaidecl against, as tliey are 
great bars in the way of the art of x>leasing. Iteiuetnber, that to i/ieasc, is 
almost to prevail, or at least a necessary y 'evious step U* it. You, who 
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have your fortune to make, rliould more particularly study tliis art. Yoo 
had not, I must teP you, when you left Englaud, maniirei preve^ 
7uinte8; and I mu»t confess they are not very common in England; but 
1 hope that your good sense will make you acquire them abroad. If 
you desire to make yourself considerable in the world, (as, if you lave 
auy spirit, you do,) it must he outirely your own doing ; for I may verv 
possibly bo out of the world at the time you come into it. Your owu rank 
and fortune will nut assist you ; your merit and your manners can alone, 
raiso you to figure and fortune. 1 have laid the foundations of them, 
hy the education Avhich 1 have given you; but you must build the su{>er 
structure yourself. 

1 must mnv apply to you for some infonnatious, which I dare say yoa 
can, and which I desire you will give mo. 

Can the Elector ot Sa.\'ony put auy of his subjects to death for high 
treason, without hriiigiug them first to their trial in soiuo public cour 
of justice? 

Can ho, by bis own a’lrhoriiy, confine any subject in pnsuu as lung an 
•he plejises, without trial i 

Can ho banish any subject out of his dominions by his own autlior- 
ity ? 

Can ho lay any tax whatnoover u]>oii liis subjects, without the ctiii' 
sent of the states of Saxony ? and Avhat are those states ? how are tliey 
elected ? w^iat orders do tliey consist of? Do tlie clergy make part of 
them? ami w’heu, and how often do they meet? 

.If two subjects of the elector’-* are at law, for an estate sitiuated in the 
electorate, in wliat court must this suit be tried ? and will tljo decisn)!i 
of that court be final, oi’ does thetx^ lie an appeal to the imperial clmm> 
her at Wolzhier ? 

Wli.at do you cull tlie two cliiof coui ts, or two chief magistrates, of 
civil and criminal justice? 

Wliat is the cominon revenue of the electorate, one year with ano- 
ther ? 

What number of tro«ips d*>es the elector noAv maintain? and what is 
the greatest innnber lluit the electorate is able to iimiiitAin? 

*1 do not expect to iiavc .nil these questions answered at once; but 
yon will answer tliem, in proportiuii as you get tlic* necessary* and 
authentic informations. 

Yon are, you see, iiiy German oracle ; and 1 consult you with so 
much faith, tliat you need not, like the oracles of old, return ambiguous 
answers; ospociallly us you have this advantage over them, too, tbatl 
ouly consult you ‘about past and present, but not about what is to 
come. 

1 wish you n goiMl Fiastor-fair at Leipsig. See, with attention, all the 
shops, drolls, tumblers, rope-dancers, and hoc genus omuef but inform 
yourself more particularly of tlie several ports uf trade there.* Adieu. 
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LETTER OXLV. 

Loxnnx. JftrnjA W, O. A 1748. 

PxAR Bot : I am in great joy at the written and the verbal accounts 
which I have received lately of you. The former, from Mr. Marte ; the 
latter, from Mr. Trevanion, who is arrived here : they oonspirc to con- 
vince me that you employ your time well at Leipsig. I am glad to find 
vou consult your own interest, and your own pleasure so much ; for the 
knowledge which yc u will acquire in these two years is equally nect*^ 
foi both 1 am likewise particularly pleased to liud, that you 
luit yourself to that sort of know'ledgo which is more peculiarly 
t'Oeehsury fo: your destination: tor Mr. llarte tells me yon have read, 
vith attention, Caillieres, Roquet, and* Richelieu's Letters. The Memoirs 
of tin. Cardinal de Reta will botii entertain ami iu^trnot they 
relate bi a very intoi'estiiig jioriod of the French liistory, ilie ministry of 
Cardinal Mnziirin, during the minority of Lewis XIV. The charaotom 
of all the ooiisidcrable people of that time are draw^i, in a sliort, strong, 
and masterly manner; and the political retlcctiuns, which are mo<t of 
them printed in it.olic.s, are the juatest that over 1 mot with: they are 
not the laboured rcfioctions of a systcinatical closet politi(‘.ian, Avho, 
without tlie least expcrioiico of business, sits at home, and w rites max- 
ims; but they are the rctlectiuns which a great and able man formed 
from long experience and practice in great business. They arc true con- 
clusions, drawn from fact.a, not from spocidatious. 

As modern history is jiarticnlarly your bininess, I will give you some 
rules to direct your study of it. ft Imgins, properly with Chfirlemagne, 
in the year 800. Dut ns, in those time of ignorniiee, tiie ]>rio.st.a (wkI 
monks were ahmwt the only people tliat could or did write, we have 
scarcely any histories oftho.se times, but such os they have been pleaded 
to give us, which are compounds of ignorance, superstitif>n, and party 
isotu. So that a general notion of what is rather su[>[K>sod, tlian really 
known to be, the l^i^to^y of the five or six follo\vng centuries, s-oems to 
be sufiloient ; and much time would be but ill eiiqdoycfl in a minute 
attentii>n to those legend.s. Hut reserv.e your utmost care, and most 
diligent inquiries, from the fititeenth century, and downwards. Then 
leaming begoir to revive, and credible histories to he w'rir.ten; Europe 
began to take the form, which, to some degree, it still retains: at least 
the foundations of the i)roseut great i)Ower.s of Europe were then l.iid. 
Ijewis the Eleventh in^e Fomoe, in truth, a uuuiarcliy, or, ns he used 
to say liiniself, hi niit horn da Page. Betbro his time, there were inde- * 
pendent provinces in France as tiie Duchy of IJrittaiiy, «S5o. whos»o princes 
tOf« it to piece.s, and kept it in constant doincMtie confusion. IjCwis 
the Eleventh reduced nil these potty states, by fraud, force, or marriage; 
for he scrupled no means to obtain his ends. 

Abont that time, Ferdinand King of Arragon, and Isaliclla his wife, 
Queen of Oa&tile. united the whole Spanish monnrcliy, and drove the 
Moors out of Spain, who hod till then kept po.siti'in of Granada. About 
that time, too, tlie house of Austria iaid the great foundations of its 
sutuiequent power; first, by themarri.^e of Maximilian with the heiress 
of Burgundy ; and then, by the marriage of his son Philip, Archduke 
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*of Aiistaria, with Jane, the dauj^hter of laabelliL Queen of Spain, and 
heiress of that whole kingdom, and of tho West Indies. By the first of 
these marriages, the house of Austria acquired the seventeen provinces; 
and by the lather, Spain and America ; all which centred in tho person 
of Charles the Fifth, son of tho al>ove mentioned Archduke Philip, the 
son of Alaxiinilian. It was upon account of these two marriages, that 
the following Latin distich was made : 

Bella geraut alU, Tu llellx Austria rube , 

Nam qua Mara aUla, dat tlbi regua Vunua. 

This iinriicuso jKiwer, which the Emperor Charles the Fifth to'-.n'i him- 
self possessed of, gave him adesirefor universal power, (for pec pie neve* 
dc&iro all till they have gotten a great deal,) luid aliirined France; this 
sowed tlie seeds of tliat jealousy and enmity, which have rtourislied ever 
since between tlioso two great powers. Atlterwnrds tho llonso of Aus- 
tria was weakened by tiic ai vision made by Gharles the Fifth of his 
dominions, between his son, Philip the Second of Spain, and his brutlier 
Ferdinand ; and has ever since been dwindling to the weak condition in 
which it now is. 'I'liis is a most interesting jiart of the history of 
Europe, of which it is absolutely necessary tliat you should be exactly 
and minutely informed. 

Hiere are iu the history of moat countries, certain very remarkable 
mras, which deserve more particular inquiry and attention tliau the com- 
mon run of history. Such is the revolt of tlio Seventeen Provinces, in 
the reign of Philip the Second of Spain ; which ended in forming the 
present republic of tho Seven Unitetl Provinces ; whose indopendeiicy 
was first allowed by Spain at the tn^uty of Munster. Such was tiie 
extraordinary revolution of Portugid, in tho year lG40,in favour of the 
present Uouse of liraganza. Such is the famous revolution of Sweden, 
wiien Ohristian the Second of Denmark, wl)o was also king Swetleu, was 
driven out by Gnstavus Vasa. And such also is that memorable usra 
ill Doniiiark, of 1660 ; vhon the states of that kingilom made a volun- 
rary surrender of all their rights and liberties to the Crown ; and changed 
that free state into the most absolute monarchy now iu Europe. The 
Acta Hegia^ upon that oucosiuu, are worth your pcinisinp. Tliese 
remarkable periods of modern hisn^ry deserve your pariicular Attention, 
and most of them have been treattxl singly by goim hisloriaiiA, which 
are worth your reading. The revolutions of Sweden, and of Portugal, 
are* most admirably well written by L*Abb6 de Yertot; they are short, 
'and will nut take twelve hours' reading. There is another book wliich 
very well deserves your looking into, but not wi>rth your buying at 
present, because it is not pi^rtable : if you can borrow or hire it, yon 
should; and that is, X' llUtowe den Traitec de Paix^ iu two volumes, 
folio, wliioh make part of the Gcrp» Diplomatique. You will tliero find 
a short and clear history, and the substance of every treaty made in 
Europe, during the lost century, from the treaty of Vervins. Three 
parts in four of this bfKik are not worth your reading, as they relate to 
treaties of very little importance ; but if you seleot the most considera- 
ble ones, read them with attention, and take some notes, it will be of 
great use to yon. Attend chiefly to those in which the great pow«* 
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of Europe are llie parties ; such as the treaty of the Pyrenees, between 
Pranof and Si»aiTi; the treaties of Niineguen and Ryswiok; but^ above 
all, the treaty of Munster should be most circumstantially and iniuntely 
Known to you. is almost every tix^aty mode since has some roferenee to 
t. Fo» tliis, J dre Boo^ut is the best book yon con read, as it takes 
in the tnirty years’ war, which preceded that treaty.. The treaty itself, 
which is made a perpctuiil law of the 0111101*0, comes in tlic course of 
your lectures* upon the Jua Publicum Imperii. 

^ In order to furnish you with materials tor a letter, ami at the same 
time to inform both you and rii\self of what it is right that we should 
know, pray answer mo the following questions : 

How many compaiiic.*- are thei'e in tlie Saxon regiments of foot I 
How many rncu in each company f 

How many troops in the *‘egimeuts of horse and dragoons : and how 
tnatty men in eodit 

What iiumbor of commissioned and non-commissioned olUcers in a 
company of fcKit, or in a troop <*f horse or di’agoous^ N. Ji. Non-com- 
missioned officers in'e all those below ensigns and cornets. 

What is tlio daily pav of a Baxon foot soldier, dragoon, and troophr V 

What are the several ranks of the J^t Major-general f Ji. The 
3 'tat Majo'r-general is every thing above colone]. The ^ ustriaus lrav« 
.*>0 brigadiers, and the Frouch luive no imyor-generals, in tbefi JEtat 
What bav<- the Saxons ? Adieu 1 

L> TTEB OXLVI. 

Lokivx. iSarcA 27, O. 8. 1748. 

Dkab Hot : This littlfi packet- wiU bo delivered to you bv one Monsieur 
Duval, who is going to the fair at Leipsig. He is a Jeweller, originally 
of Geneva, but wlio has been settled hero these eight or ten years, and a 
very sensible fellow; pray do be very civil to him. 

As 1 advised you, some time ago, to inform yourself of the civil and 
military establishments of as many of tlie kingdoms and states of Eu- 
rope, as yon should cither be in yourself, or be able to get anthentio 
accounts of, 1 send you hero a little lK>ok, in which, ujion the article of 
Hanover, I have pointed out the short method of putting down tlieso 
informations, by way of helping your memory. The book being letter- 
ed, you can immediately turn to whatever article you want; and, by 
adding interleaves to each letu r, may extend your minutes to what partic- 
ulars you please. You may got such books made any where; and ap- 
propriate each, if yon please, to a particular object. I hav'e m3r8elf found 
great utility in this method. Jf 1 had knovrn wliat to have sent you by 
ILis opportunity 1 would have done it. The French say, Qiie lea petite 
vreaena entretiennentPamitiS et gue lea grands Vau^entent ; but I 
could not reoolloct that you wanted anything, or at least any thing that 
you cannot get as well at Leipsig as h««. Do but continoo to deservei, 
and, I assure yon, that yon shall never wrsnt any thing I can give. 

Do not apprehend 'that- my being oni of employment may l>e any 
nrqludioe to you Many things will happen before you can be fit foi 
razees; and when you are whatever my situation may be^ it will 

7 * 
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always be in my power to lielp yon in yonr first steps ; afterwards you 
must helpyounsclf by your own abilities. Make yourself necessary, ani 
instead ot‘ soliciting, yon will be solicited. Tiie tliorougb knowledge of 
foreign atfairs, tlie interests, the views, and the manners of tlie several 
roiirts in Europe, are not the common growth of this country. It is in 
your power to acquire them ; you havo all tlie lueans. ^vdieii i Y ours. 


LETTER OXLVII. 

LOMMtM, April 1,0 A l(4s. 

Drab Bot : I have not received any letter, either from you or from 
Mr. Uarte, these three posts, whidi I impute wliolly to accidents between 
this place and Loipsig; and tliey arc distant cnougli to admit of many. 
I always take it for granted that you are when I do not hear to tlie 
contrary; besides, os I lia\e often told you, I am mucli more anxious 
abotrt yonr doing well, than about your being w'oll ; and, when you do 
not write, 1 will suppose that vou are doing soinetliing more useful. 
Vofir health will continue, while your temperance continues; and at 
your age nature takes sutliciont care of the body, provuled she is left to 
herself, and that intemperance on one hand, or rnedicines on the oi'her, 
do not Jieak in upon her. But it is by no means sc; with the mind, 
whicli, at your age particularly, requires great and corthbuil' care, and 
some physic. Every quaiter of an hour, well or ill employed, will do it 
essential and lasting good or hai'in. Tt requires, also a great deal of 
exercise, to bring it tc a state of hoaitn vigour. Obseive the dilfbr- 
ence there is between minds oulti ard minds unciilrivaled, and 
you will, 1 am sure, tiJuK that you c 2 U.ni.>t ttJ<etoo iiiucli pains, nor em* 
ploy too much of your time in the culture of your own. A drayman is 
proliabiy born with tts good organs as Milton. Loeke, or Newton ; but, 
by culture, they are as much more abdvo him as he is above his horse. 
Bometimes, indeed, extraordinai-y geniuses nave broken out by the force 
of nature, without the assistance of education ; but those iustances are 
*00 rarc'tbr any body to trust to; and even they would make a much 
greater figure, if they had the advantage of education into the bargain. 
If Bhakespwre's genius liad been cultivated, those beauties, which we so 
justly admire in him, would have been nndisgracc.] by Ihosc catrava- 
gORcios, and that nonsense, vyith which they are frequently accompanied. 
People are, in general, what they are made, by ediicatioii and company, 
from fifteen to five-aud-twenty ; consider well, thcretbro, the importance 
>f ypur next eight or nine years; your whole depends upon them. 

wiU tell you sincerely, my hopes and my tears concerning you. I 
think you will bo a good scholar, and that you will acquire a considera- 
ble stock of knowledge of various kinds ; but I fear that you neglect wliot 
are called little, tliough, in trnth, they are very materia] things; T mean, 
a gentleness of manners, an engaging address, and an insinuating beha- 
viour: they ore real and solid tnlvanta^s, and none but tiiose who do 
not know the world, treat them as trifles. . 1 arn told tliat you speak 
very' quick, aud not distinctly ; this is a most ungraceful and disa^ee* 
able trick, which yon know 1 have told yon of n thousand times ; prey at 
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tend carefully to the oorreotiou of it. An agreeable and dUtliict man- 
ner of speaking adds greatly to the matter; and I hare known many a 
very i^ood speech unregarded, upon account of the disagreeable manner 
in which it has been delivered, and many an indifferent one applanded, 
from the coutraiy reason. Adieu. 


LETl’ER 02U.VI1I. 

Lmikw, AprU 10, O. & 1T4B. 

Dxab Bot : Though I have no letters from you to acknowledge since 
u:y last to you, I will iu>t let three posts go from hciico without a letter 
from 1110 . M}' affection always prompts me to write to you ; and I am 
encoiira^.d to do it, by the holies that my letters are not quite useless. 
You will probably roceivo this in the midst of the diversions of Leipsig 
fair; at which, Mr. Harte tells me, that you are to shine in due 
clotlies, among fine folks. I am very glad of it, a% it is time that you 
should begin to be formed to the maimers of the world in hrglior life. 
Courts are the bc.st <chools for that sort of learning. You are begiuaing 
now with the outside of a court; and there is not a more gaudy one 
than that of Saxony. Attend to it, and make your observations upon 
tlie turn and manners of it, that you may herenilter compare it with 
other courts, which you will see. And, though you are not yet able to 
be informed, or to judge of the political conduct and maxims of that 
court, yet you may remark the forms, the cereinonieM, and the exterior 
state of it. . At least see every thing tliat you can see, and know every 
thing that you can know of it, by lutking questions. See likewise every 
thing at the ftir, from operas and pla>s, down to the Savoyard’s raree 
shows. Every thing is worth seeing once ; and the more one sees, the 
ie.xs one either wonders or admires. 

Make my compliments to Mr. llorte, and tell him that 1 have just now 
rooeived his letter, for which I thank him. 1 am called away, and uiy 
letter is therefore very much shortened. Adieu. 

1 am impatient to receive your answers to tlie many questions that 1 
have asked you. 


LETTER CXLIX. 

* Lmrpoir, Aprit 26, O. 8. ITML 

Dsab Box: i am extremely pleased with your oontinnation of the 
history of the Reformation: w'hioh is one those important eeras^that 
deserves your utmost attention, and of which you cannot be too min- 
utely infrirmcd. Yon have, doubtless, considered the causes of that 
great event, and observed that disappointment and resentment had a 
much greater share in it, than a religious zeal or an abhorrence of the 
errors and abuses of popery. 

Luther, an Augustm monk, enra^d tliat bis order, and consequently 
himself, had not the exclusive privilege i>f selling indulgences, bnt that 
the Dominicans were let into a sharo of that profitable but infamous 
trailo, turns reformer, and exclaims against the abuses, the ooirruptioEu 
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and the Idolatry, of tlie obaroh of Borne; wliioh were certainly grosi 
enongh for him to have seen long before, bnt which he had at least 
aoouiesced in, till what he called the rights, that is, tlie profit, of his 
order oamc to be toncbed. It is trne, tlie church of Borne furnished him 
ample matter for complaint and reformation, and he laid hold of it ably. 
This seems to mo the true cause of that great and uece 8 sar 3 * work ; but 
whatever the cause was, the effect was good; and the Beformation 
s]>read itself by its own truth and fitness; was conscientiously received 
by great numl^rs in Qerrnany, and other oountries; and was soon after* 
wards mixed up wi,th tlie politics of princes ; and, as it always happens 
In religious disimtes, became the specious covering of injustice and 
ambition. 

Under the pretence of crushing heresy as it was called, the House of 
Austria meant to extend and establish its power in tlie empire : as, on 
the other liand, many Protot.tsnt Princes, under the pretence of extir- 
pating idolatry, or at least of socuriog toleration, meant only to enlarge 
their own dorainous or privileges. These views respectively, among tlie 
chiefs on botli sides, much more than true religious motives, continued 
what were called the religious wars in Germany, almost uninterrupt 
edly, till the affairs of tlie two religions w'ore finally settled by the treaty 
of Munster. 

Were most historical events traced up to their true causes, T fear we 
sl)onld not find them much mpre noble or disinterested, than Luther's 
disappointed avarice ; and tlierefore I look with some contempt upon 
those refining and sagacious historians, who ascribe all, even the most 
common events, to sumo deep political cause; whereas mankind is made 
Qp of inconsistencies, and no mini acts invariably up to his predominant 
character. The wisest man sometiineH acts wCtUkly, and rhe weakest 
sometimes wisely. Our jnrriiig pa.ssions, our variable humors, nay, our 
greater or lesser degree of health and spirits, produce such contradictions 
in our conduct, tiiat, 1 believe, those are the oftenest mistaken, whi 
ascribe our actions to the most seemingly obvious motives ; and I am con- 
vince<^ that a light supper, a good night's sleep, and a fine rnorning, have 
sometimes made a hero of the same man, wlio, by on indigestion, a rest- 
less night, and rainy morning, would have proved a cowaril. Our best 
conjectures, therefore, as to tlie true springs of actions, are but very 
nncertain; aud tbe actions themselves are all that we must preUnd to 
know from history. That Ooqsor was murdered by t wenty-tliree conspi- 
rators, I inidce no doubt: but I veiy much doubt, that their love of 
liberty, and of their country, was their sole, or even principal motive; 
and I dare say that, if tlie truth were known, wo should find that many 
other motives, at least concurred, even in the great Brutus himself; such 
as pride, envy, personal pique, and disappointment. Nay, 1 cannot liclp 
oarrying iny Pyrrlioniain still furUier, and extending often to historical 
facts themselves, at least to most of the ciroumstances with which they 
are related ; and every day's experience confirms me in this historical 
incredulity. Do we ever hear the most recent tact related exactly in 
the same way, by the several people who were at the same time eye-wit- 
uesses of itf No. One mistakes, another misrepresents; and others 
warp it a little to their own turn of mind, of* private vi<*ws. A man 
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trlio has been conoerned in a transaction, will not write it fairly; 
and a man who has not, cannot. Bat notwithstanding all this nncer* 
tointy, history is not the less necessary to be known, as the best histo- 
ries are taken for granted, and arc tlie frequent subjects both of conver- 
sation and writing. Though 1 am convinced that Caesar’s ghost never 
ap[>eared to Brutus, yet I should be much ashamed to be ignorant of 
that fact, ns related l>y tlie historians of those times. Thus tiio Pagan 
theology is^ universally received as matter for writing and conversation, 
though believed now by nobody; and wo talk of Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, 
dso. as gods, though we kuow, that if they over existed at all, it was 
only as more mortal men. This historical Pyrrhonism, tlien, proves 
nothing against the study and knowledge of ^history ; which, of sdl 
other studies, is the must necessary for a man Avho is to live in the 
world. It only points out to us, not to bo too decisive and peremptory; 
and to bo eauliuuH bow wo draw inferences, for our own practice, from 
remote facta, partially or ignorantly related ; of which we can, at best, 
but Imperfectly guess, and certainly not know the^ real motives. The 
testimonies of ancient liistory must necessarily bo weaker than those of 
modern, as all testimony grown weaker and weaker, as it is more ana 
more remote from us. I would therefore advise you to study ancient 
history, in general, ns other people do; that is, not to be ignorant of any 
of tliose facts which are universally received, upon tlie faith of tha best 
historians ; and, wliothor true or false, you liave tlmm as other people 
have them. But modern history, I mean particularly that of the lat>t 
three centuric.'*, is wliat I woul«l have you apply to with the greatest 
attention and cxactnass. There the probability of coining at the truth is 
much greater, as the testimonies are much more recent ; besides, anec* 
dotes, memoirs, and original letters, often come to the aid of modern bis- 
ttiry. The best memoirs that I know of are those of Cardinal do Retz, 
which I have once before recommended to you; and which 1 advise you to 
read more than once, with attention. There arc many political maxims 
in these memoirs, most of which are printed m italics; pray attend 
to, and remember them. I never rend them but my own experi- 
ence confirms the truth of them. Many of them seem tritling to people 
who are not used to business ; but tiiose who are, tool tho truth of 
them. 

It is time to put au end to this long rambling letter; iu which if any 
one thing can bo of use to you, it win more than pay the trouble I have 
taken to write it. Adieu 1 Yours. 


LETTER CL. 

Loaooir. Jfay 10. O. A ITtt. 

Dkxb Boy : I reckon that this letter will find you just returned from 
Dresden, where you have made your first court caravanne. Wliat incli- 
nation for courts this, taste of them may have given you, I cannot tell : 
but this 1 think myself sure of, from your good sense, that in leaving 
Dresden, you have left dissipation too; and have resumed, at Leipsig, 
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that iiyplication, whioh, if you like courtSyean alone enable you to moke 
a good flgnro at them. A mere courtier, without parts or knowledge, 
is the most frivolous and contemptible of all beings; as, on the other 
hand, a man of parts and knowledge, who acquires the easy and noble 
manners of a court, is the most jxirtcct. It is a trite, coininon-place 
observation, that courts are the seats of falsehood and dissimulation. 
That, like many, I nnght say most, common-place observations, is false. 
Falsehood and dissijiiulation are certainly to bo found at courts ; but 
wliere are they not to be found? Cottages have them, as well as courts; 
only with worse manners. A couple of neighbouring farmers in a vil- 
lage will contrive and practise os many tricks, to overreach each other 
at the next marked or to supplant each other in the favour of tlie squire, 
as any two courtiers can do to supplant each other in tlio favor of their 
prince. 

Whatever poets may write, or fools believe, of rural innocence and 
tmth, and of the perfidy of courts, this is most undoubtedly true — that 
sliopherda and ministers me both men; their nature aud passions the 
same, the modes of them only diffci'^nt. 

Having mentioned common-plat < observations, I will particularly 
caution you against either using, believing, or approving them. The; 
are tlie common topics of witlings and coxcombs; those, who really have 
wit, have the utmost contempt for tlieiii, and scorn even to laugh at the 
pert tilings that tlioso would-ho wits sa^ upon such subjects. 

Beligiou is one of their favuurito topics ; it is all iiricst-crufk ; and an 
invention contrived and carried on by priests of all religions, for their 
own power and profit ; from this absurd and false princii>le tlow the 
common-place, insipid jokes, and insults upon the clergy. With these 
people, every priest, of every religion, is cither a jiuhlic or a concealed 
unbeliever, drunkard, and whore-master; wlterea.*’, I conceive, tliat 
priests arc extremely like other men, and neither the better nor the 
worse for wearing a gown or a surplice: but if they are ditferent froKn 
other people, prohaiily it is rather on the side of religion and morality, 
or, at least, decency, fi-um their edneation and manner of lire. 

Anotlicr coiiiiiiun topic fur false wit, and cool raillery, is matrimony. 
Every man and his wife hate each other cordially ; whatever they may 
pretend, in public, to the contrary. The husbau'l certainly wishes his 
wife at the devil, and the wife cerltuuly cuckolds lier husbaml W'lereas, 
I presume, that men and their wives neither love ii«ir hate each other 
the more, upon account of the form of iiiatriiiiony which lias been Stsid 
over them. The cohabitation, indeed, which is the consequence of 
matrimony, makes tliem either love or hate more, accordingly as they 
respectively deserve it ; but that would be exactly the same, between any 
man aud woman, who lived together without being married. 

Tliese and many other common-place reflect i(>iis upon nations or 
professions in general, (which are at least as often false as true,) are the 

{ loor refuge of people who have neither wit nor invention of their own, 
)ut endeavour to shine in company by second-hand finery. I always 
put the«e pert jackanapes out of countenance, by looking extr-)mrly 
grave, wdien they ex^iect that 1 should laugh at their pleasantries ; 4nd 
by saying and so ; os if they had nut done, and that the sting were 
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•ttU t oome. This disconcerts them; as tliey have no resources in 
them* fives, and have but one set of jokes to live upon. Men of parte 
are r ft reduced to these shifts, and have the utmost contempt for them * 
thej find proper subjects enough for cither useful or lively converse 
tions ; the^^ can bo witty without satire or common-place, and serious 
without being dull. The froqnentation of courts checks this petulanoy 
of manners ; tlio good-breeding and oiroumspectiun whicli are necessary, 
and only to be learned there, correct those pertnosses. I do not donbt 
but that yon are inii>i-ovod in your manners, by the short visit wbiHi 
70a have made at Dresden ; and the other courts, whicli I intend that 
fon shall be better acquainted with, will gradually smooth you up to the 
lighest polish. In courts, a versatility of genius and softness of inan- 
ters are absolutely necessary ; which some people mistake for abject 
iattery, and having no opinion of one’s own ; whereas it is only the 
lecent and genteel manner of maintaining 3'our own opinion, ^nd possi- 
bly of bringing other people to it. The manner of doing things is ofter* 
more important than the things themselves ; and the very same thing may 
become either pleading or ofFonsivc, by the manner bf snjdng or doing it. 
Mate(‘iam avperalat is often said of works of sculpture : where, 
though the materials wore valuable, as silver, gold, &c. the workmansliip 
was still more so. This holds true, applied to manners ; wiiich adorn 
whatever knowlcdp) or parts people may have ; and even make a greater 
Impression upon nine in ten of mankind, than tlic intrinsic value of the 
materials. On* the other hand, remember, tliat what Horace says of good 
writing is justly applicable to those who would make a good figure in 
courts^ and distinguish themselves in the shining parte of life ; Sitp&ra 
eat wincipium etfona. A man who, without a good fund of knowletlge 
and parte, adopts a court life, makes the most ridiculous figure imagina- 
ble. He is a machine, little superior to the court clock ; aud, as this 
points out the hours, he points out the frivolous employment of them, 
lie is, at most, a cummciit upon the clock ; and according to the hours 
that it strikes, tells you now it is levee, now dinner, now sapper time, 
&c. The end which I propose by your education, and wliich {i/ you 
please) I shall certainly attain, is to unite in you all the knowledge of a 
scliolar with the manners of a courtier; and to join, what is seldom 
iuinod by any of my oountrymen, books and the world. They are 
corninoulj twenty years old before they have spoken to any body above 
their scliuol-master, and the fellows of tlieir college. If tlicy happen 
to have learning, it is only Greek and Latin, but not one word of mod 
ern history, or modern languages. Thus pre])nred, they go abroad, as 
they call it; but, in trath, tlioy stay at home all that while; for being 
vei-j a'^^kward, confoundedly ashamed, and not speaking the lungnages, 
they go into no foreign company, at least none- go<>d ; but dine aiul sup 
with one anotlier only at the tavern. Such examples, I am sure, yon 
will not imitate, but even carefully avoid. You will always take care 
toikeep the best company in the place where you are, which is the t»nly 
use of travelling : and (by the way) the pleasures of a gentleman are 
only to be found in the best company ; for that riot which low company, 
most falsely and impudently, uall plea&ure, is only the sensnality of a 
ewine. 
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I ask hard and nnintermpted stndy from you but one year more; 
after that, you shall have everyday more and more time for your amns^^ 
ments. A few lionrs each day wju then be sufficient for applicatioik 
and the others cannot be better employed than in the pleasures of good 
company. Adieu. 


LETTER OLI. 

LonoHt May IT, O. B. 1T48. 

Dbab Bot: ' received, yesterday, your letter of the 16th, N. S., and 
have, in consequence of it, written, this day, to Sir Charles Williams, to 
thank him for all the civilities ho has shown you. Your first setting 
out at court has, I find, been very favourable ; and his Polish Mq|cstyhas 
distinguished you. 1 hope yon received that mark of distinction with 
respect add with steadiness, which ia the proper behaviour of a man of 
fashion. People of a low, cbscnre education cannot stand the rays of 
greatness ; they are frightened out of their wits when kings and great 
men speak to them; they are awkward, a.shamed, and do not know 
what nor how to answer; whereas, ‘-ia AannStea gena are not dazaled by 
superior rank : they know, and pay all the respect that is due to it; bat 
they do it without being disconcerted; and can converse just os easily 
with a king os with any one of his subjects. That is tlie great advant- 
age of being introduced young into good company, and being used tArly to 
converse with oue^s superiors. How many men have I seen here, who, 
after having had the full benefit of an English education, first at school, 
and tlieu at tlie university, when they have been presented to the king, 
did not know whether they stood upon their heads or their heels I If 
the king spoke to them, they wore annihilated; they trembled, endea- 
voured to put their hands in their pockets, and missed them; let 
their Iiats fall, and were ashamed to take thorn up ; and in short, 
put themselves in every attitude but the right, that is, the easy and 
natural one. The characteristic of a woll-bred man is, to convert 
with his inferiors without insolence, and with his superiors with respect 
and ease. lie talks to kings without concern ; ho trifles with women of 
the first condition, with femiliarity, gaiety, but respect; and converses 
with his equals, whether ho is acquaint^ with them or no^ upon 
general common topics, that are not, however, quite frivolous, without 
the least concern of mi nd or awkwardness of body : neither of which can 
appear to advantage, but when they are perfectly casjr. 

The tea-things which Sir Charles Williams has given yon, I 
have yon make a present of to yonr Mamma, and send them her by 
Duval when he returns. You owe her not only duty, but 'ikewise 
great obligations fur her care and tenderness ; and consequently, uannot 
take too many opportunities of shewing yonr gratitude. 

I am impatient to receive yonr aooount of Dresden, and likewiss yyai 
itHwers to the many questions that I asked you. 

Adieu for this time, and Gk>d bless you I 
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Loukw, May 9T, 0 . 8 . int. 

2>«^v Bot : This and th6 two nest years make so Jinportant a period 
«t your life, that I cannot help repeating; to you niy exhortations, iiiy 
commands, and (what I hope will be still mure prevailing with yon than 
either) my earnest entreaties, to employ them well. Every monient that 
you now lose, is so much character and advnntage lost ; as, on the other 
Imnd, every moment that you now employ usefully, is so much time 
wisely laid out, at most pro<ligious interest. These two vears must lay 
the foundations of all the knowledge that you will cverliave; jou may 
build upon them afterwards os much as you please, hut it will he too 
late to lay any new ones. Let me beg of you, therefore, to grudge no ' 
labour nor pains to aciinire, in time, that stock of knowledge, witliont 
which you never can rise, but must make a very insignitieiiiit figure in 
the world. Consider your own situation ; you have uot the advantage 
of rank or fortune to bear you up; I shall, very probably, bo out 
of the world before you can properly be said to be iu it. What then 
will you have to roly on but yonr own merit? That ahme must niiho 
you, and that alone will raise you, if you have but enough of it. [ have 
often heard and read of oppressed and unrewarded merit, hut I have 
oftener (I might say always) seen great merit make its way, and meet 
with its reward, to a certain degree at loa<>t. in spite of all difilcnlties. 
By merit, I mean the moral virtues, knowledge, and manners ; ns to tlie 
moral virtues, I say nothing to you, they speak best for theniselvos, nor 
can I suspect that they want any recommendation with you ; T will there> 
fore only assure you, that without them you will bo most unhappy. 

As to knowledge, 1 have often told you, and I am persuadca you are 
thoroughly convinced, how absolutely necessary it is to you, whatever 
your destination may be. But as knowledge has a most extensive 
meaning, and as the life of man is not long enough to acquire, nor his 
mind capable of entertaining and digesting, all parts of knowledge, I will 
point out those to which you should particularly apply, and which, by 
application, yon may make yourself perfect master of. Classical know- 
ledge, that is, Greek and Latin, is absolutely necessary for cvciw btsly, 
because every body has agreed to think and to call it so. And the word 
lUiteraUj in its common acceptation, means a man who is ignorant of those 
two languages. You are by this time, 1 hope, pretty near master of lx>th, 
so that a small part of the day dedicated to them, for tvro years more, 
will make you perfect in that study, llhetorio, logic, a little geometry, 
and a general notion of nstronomy, must, in their turns, liave their hours 
too ; not that I desire you should lie deep in any one of tliese; but it is 
fit you should know something of them all. The knowledge more par- 
ticularly useful and necessary for you, considering your destination, con- 
sists of modern languages, modern history, chronology, and geography ; 
the laws of nations, and the jus publicum, Jmperii. You must abso- 
lutely speak all the modern langui^;e*< as purely and correctly as the 
natives of the respective countries : for wiioever does not speak a lan- 
guage perfectly and easily, will never appear to advantage iu conversation, 
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nor treat with others in it upon equal terms. As for French, von have it 
very well already; and must necessarily, from the univorsal usage of 
tnat language, know it better and better every day : so tliat I am in no 
pain about that. German, I suppose, you know pretty well by this 
time, and will be quite master of it before you leave Leipsig: at least. 1 
am sure you may. Italian and Spmiish will come in their turns, and, 
indeed, they are both so easy, to one who knows Latin and French, tUa* 
neither of them will cost you much time or trouble. Modern hiaLory, 
by which 1 mean particularly the history of the last three sentr<rieB, 
should be the object of your greatest and constant attention wpeciaily 
those part^ of it Avhioh relate more immediately to the great powers of 
Ejirope. This study you will carefully connect with chronology and 
geography ; tnat is, you will remark and retain the dates of every inipor- 
tant event ; and always read with the map by you, in which you will 
constantly look for every place mentioned: this is the only way of retain- 
ing geography ; for, thonglt it is soon learned by the lump, yet, when only 
so learned, it is still sooner forgot. 

Manners, though the lust, and it may he the least, ingredient of real 
merit, are, liowever, very far from being useless in its (imposition; they 
adorn, and gi\ e an additional force and lustre to both Virtue and know- 
ledge. They prepare and smootlitho way for the progress of both; and 
are, I fear, with the bulk of mankind, more engaging than either. Re- 
member, then, the infiiuto advantage of manners; cultivate and improve 
your own to the utmost : good sense will suggest the great rules to ydu, 
good company will do the rest. Tims you see how much you have to 
do; and how little time to do it in: for when yon are thrown out into 
the world, us iti a couple of years you iiinst bo, the unavoidable dissipa- 
tion of company, and the necessary avocations of some kind of business 
or other, will leave you no time to umlertako new brandies of know- 
ledge: you may, indeed, by a prudent allotment of your time, reserve 
some to complete and finish the building; but you will never find 
enough to lay new foundations. I have such ‘an 0 }>inion of your under- 
standing, that I am convinced you are sensible of these truths; an^ that, 
however liard and laborious your present uninterrupted wplication may 
seem to you, you will ratber increase tlian lessen it. For God’s sake, 
my dear boy, do nut sipiunder awav one moment of your time, for every 
moment may be now most nsofully employed. Your futu>'o fortune, 
obaracter, and figure in the world, entirely depend upon your use or 
abuse of the two next /ears. If you do but employ tlieni well, what 
may you not reasonably expect to be, in tiinoK And if you do not, 
what may I not reasonably fear you will be ? Yon are the only one I 
ever knew, of this country, whose education was from the beginning, 
calculated fur the department of foreign attairs ; in (ionsoquence of which, 
if you will invariably pursue, and diliwntly qualify yourself for that 
object, you may make yourself absolutely iiecossaiy to tlie government, 
and, ^ter having received orders as a minister abroad, send onlors, in 
your turn, as Secretary of State at home. Most of onr ministers alroad 
have taken up that department ocxjHsionally, without Imving ever 
thought of foreign affairs before ; many of them, without speaking any one 
language; and all of them without manners which are absorutely 
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necemiary towaWIs being well received, nnd making a tignre at fbreiga 
courts. They do the business accordingly, that is, very ill: they never 
get into the secrets of those courts, for Avant of insinuation and aadross: 
they do not guess at their vioAvs, for want of knoAving their interests; 
and, at last, finding thotnselves very unfit for, soon groAV Aveary of their 
commissions, and are impatient to return home, wlioro tliey are but too 
laid aside ainl neglected. Ever^ moment*s conver».Tjtion may, if 
you please, be of use to j'on ; in this vicav, every public event, Avhioh is 
the common topic of conversation, gives p>n an opp»)rtnnity of getting 
some information. For oxamyile, the prcliinin.'iries of [>cacA lately cx>n' 
rinded at Aix-la-Chapclle, Avill be the common subject of most conversa- 
tions; in which vou Avill take care to ask the proper question'?: as, what 
;s the meaning or the Assiento contract for negroe-*, between England and 
^IJfiin : Avhat the annual ship; when stipulated ; upon what account sus- 
pended, Ac. Yon will likewise inform yourself about Giiastalla, now 
given to Don Philip, together with Parma and I’l.ieefitia ; who they 
belonged to before ; what claim or pretensions Pon Philip had to them; 
what they are Avortb; in short, every thing coneerning them. The ces- 
sions made bv the Queen of ITitngar3» to the h'ing of Sardinia, arc, by 
these preliminaries, confirmed and secured to him : y«ui will inquire, 
therefore, Avbat they are,, and what they are worth. This is tliekind of 
■rnoAArledgo which you should lio most thoroughly master of, and in 
which conversation will help yon almost as jnneh as books: hiit both are 
neat. There are Instories of every considerable treaty, from that of 
YTo'-tpljalia to that of Utreebts inclusively; all whicli T Avonld advise vou 
to read. P6rc IJougeant’s, <»f the treaty of Westphalia, is an excellent 
one; those of Niinegnen, Ryawick, and Utrecht, are not so well written; 
i)nt arc, however, very useful. VllUtoire (Lca Tmites de Paije^ in two 
volumes, ftdio, Avhioli I re<y>mmendcd to yon B<une time ago, is a book 
that you should often consult, when you hearme.ition made of any treaty 
conchuled in the seventeenth century. 

Upon the Avhole, if you have a mind to be considerable, and to shine 
hereafter, yon must labour bard now. No quickness of ]).arts, no viva- 
city, Avill do h)ng, or go far, AA'ithout a solid fund of knoAvlcdgo ; and th.at 
fund of knoAvledge will amply repay all the pains tliat .yon can take in 
acquiring it. Jteflect scriouoily, within yimrsclf, upon all this, and ask 
3’our-elf Avhethor T can have any \ieAV, but .yonr interest, in all that I 
recommend to yon. It is the result of my experience, and flows from 
that tenderness and affection Avith which, while jrou deserve them, I shall 
be. Yours. 

Make my compliments to Mr. TIitrte, and toll him, that T have 
received his letter of the 24th, N. S, 

LETTER CLHI. 

Lohdos, May 91, O. S. 1749. 

Dba.b Bot : I have received, with great. Witisfaction, yonr letter o. 
the 2«cli‘ K. S.. from Dresden : it finishes yonr short but clear acoonct 
of tiiO Information ; which is one of those intere.sting periods of modem 
I'dstory, toat can no* be too much studied nor too mliintely Icnown by 
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you. There are many ^i-oat events in history, wliich, when once they 
are over, leave thiii^T^ in tlie situation in wliich they tbund them. As, 
for instance, tliu Lite war ; wliich, excepting the establishment in Italy 
for Don Philip, leaves things pretty much in 9 tatv qtu> ; a mutual 
restitution of all ac»iuisitioii-» being stipulated by the preliminaries of the 
peace, yuch events urnloiilitedly deserve your notice, hut yet not so 
luiuutoly as thoM', wliich are nut ‘only important in tliemselvos, but 
eijually (or it may lie more) important by their conse(}uences too; of 
tills latter sort were, the progress of the Christian religion in Europe: 
the invasion of the Goths; the division of the Roman empire into 
Western and Eastern ; the establishment and rapid progress of Hahoniet* 
arnsin ; and, la-itly, the Reformation ; all wJiioh events produced the 
greatest changes in the affairs nf Europe, and to one or other of which, 
the present situation of all the parts of it is to be traced up. 

Next to these, are those events which more immediately affect partic- 
ular states and kiutrdom-., and whV;b are reckoned merely local, though 
their influence ma}', and indeed very otYen does, indirectly, extend itself 
further, such as civil wai-s, and revo. itions, from wliich a total oiiaiige 
ill the form of govoriimeiit frequently flows. The civil wars in England, 
ill the reign of King Charles I., produced an entire change of tl e govern- 
meut here, from a liinite<l monarcliy to a commonwealth, at flrat, and 
afterwards to absolute power, n* urped by Cromwell, under the pretence 
of protection, and the title of Protector. 

The Revolution in lOSS, instead of changing, preserved our form of 
governtueiit; which King James II. intended to subvert, .and estaolish 
absolute power in the Crown. 

The^e are the two great opoclms in our English history, which I 
recoiiitnuiid ynur particular attention. 

TJie league tbniied by the Hoii^e of Oiii‘>e, and fomented by tJie arti- 
fices of Spam, is a ii.o-st material part of (he liistory of France. Tlie 
foundation of it w.as laid in tlie reign of Henry 11., but the superstruc- 
ture was carried on through the sucoeasivo reigns of Francis II., Charles 
IX. and lloury III., till at last it Avas crushed, partly by the arms, but 
more by the apostasy of Henry IV. 

In Geraiaiiy, great events have been frequent, by wliich the *mperial 
dignity lias always eitlier gotten or lost ; and so far they have affected 
the constitution of the empire. Tlu* House of Austria kept that lignity 
to itself for near two hnudrod years, during which time it was alAvays 
attempting to extend its power, by encroaching upon tlie rights and 
privileges of the other states of the empire; fill at tlie end ot the 
bellnm tricennale^ the treaty of Munster, of which France is guarantee, 
fixed the respective claims. 

Italy has been constantly torn to pieces, from the time of the Gotlis, 
by the Po])es and the Anti-pofies, severally sofiported by other great 
powers of Europe, more as their interests thari as their religion led 
thorn ; by the pretonsions also of Franco, and the House of Austria, 
upon Naples, Sicily, and the Milanese ; not to mention the various lesser 
causes of squabbles there, for the little states, such as Ferrara, Parma, 
Montserrat, &c. 

The Popes, till lately, have always taken a considerable port, and had 
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great Inflaenoe in the aflBiirs of Enrope; their exconiinunica!ions, balls, 
and indalgencesy stood instead of aruiies, in the time uf ignorance and 
bigot^ ; bnt now, tliat mankind is better informed, the spiritual author- 
ity o/ the Pope is not only less regarded, but even despise*! by the 
Oatholio Princes themselves ; and his Holiness is actualiy little more 
than Bishop of Home, with largo temporalities, which I)e’i8 not likely 
to keep^ longer than till the other greater j>owcr!i in Italy sliuil find their 
oonveniency in taking them from him. Among the nnuJern Popes, Leo 
the Tenth, Alexander the Sixtli, and Sextus Quintus, deserve your par- 
ticular notice. The first, among other things, tc>r his own learning and 
taste, and for his encouragement of tlie reviving arts and sciences in 
Italy. Hiider liis protection, the Greek and Latin cla<i'>ic:s were most 
excellently translated into Italian; paintina llourished and arrived at its 
])erfection; and bcul]itai ‘0 came so near tiic ancients, that rlie works 
of Iiis time, both in marble and bronze, are now called Antico-Modemo^ 

Alexander the Sixth, together witli bis natural smi, (.'msar Borgia 
was famous for Ins wiukedne&a, in which be, and Ifis -.fni too, surpassed 
all imagination. Their lives are well worth yonr reading. They were' 
poisoned themselves by the poisoned wine wl)i»‘h they bad prepared for 
others ; the father died t*f it, but Cicsar rccov<*rod. 

Sixtus the Fifth was the aoii of a swineherd, ami raised himself to the 
Popedom by his abilities : bo was a great knave, l>ut an able and singu- 
lar one. 

Here is history enough for to-day : you shall liave some more soon 
Adieu. 


LETTER CLIV. 

I.ONDOS, Jwie 21, O. S. 1T48. 

Dxar Boy : Your very bad enunciation runs so much in iny heady 
and ^ves me such real concern, that it will he the subject of this, and, 
I believe, of irMiiy more letters. I congrutulato both you and rnvselt; 
that I was informed of it (as I liope) in time to prevent, it : and shall 
ever think rnyself, as hereafter yon will, 1 am sure, think youiNeltj infin- 
itely obliged to Sir Charles ‘iVilliiims, for informing me of it. Good 
Goal if this ungraceful and disagreeahio manner of speaking had, either 
by your negligence or mine, become habitual to you, as in a couple of 
years more it would have been, what a figure w’ould )ou have inmle in 
company, or in a public assembly? Who would have liked you in the 
one or attended y'ou in the other? Read wdiat Cicero and Qaintilian 
say of enunciation, and see what a stress they lav ujiori Hit. groocfalness 
of it; nay. Cicero goes further, and even m!untairi% that a good figure 
is necessary for an orator; and particularly that he must not bo vatlm; 
that is, overgrown and clumsy. He shew's bj' it, tliat he know mankind 
well, and knew the powers of an agreeable figure, and a graceful man- 
ner. Men, as well as women, are much otlener led by their hearts, 
tlmn by their understandings. The way to the heart ‘is through the 
senses*; please their eyes and their ears and tho work is half done. I 
have frequently known a man’s fortune docidwl for ever by his tim* 
address. If it is pleasing, people are hurried involuntarily into a jivr- 
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(maaion that he has a tiierit, which possibly he baa not ; as, oa the othez 
iiand, if it is un^'raoctul, they are immediately prejudiced agaiust him, 
and ntnviiliug Vt allow liim the merit which it may bo lie lias. Nor is 
tills sontimeut so uiiju->t and uureasouable as at tirst it may seem ; for 
if a man has parts, ho must know of what infinite uonsO(}ueuce it is to 
him to liav'u a graceful iiiarmer of speaking, and a genteel and pleasing 
address; he will cultivate and improve them to the utmost. Your 
figure is a gtaul one ; you have no natural defect in the organs of speech ; 
voui’ addivss may lie engaging, and your manner of speaking gracefiil, 
if you will; so that if you are not so, neither I, nor the world, cau 
a»cribe it any ihiug but your want of parts. What is the constant and 
ju.>>t observation as to all actors upon tlie stage? Is it not, that tliose 
who have tlie best sense, always speak the be&t, though they may hap- 
pen not to have the best voices ? They will speak plainly, distinctly, 
and with the [U'oper enipliitd'^, ho their voices ever so Imd. Had lioscins 
spoken quick^ Ihick^ aiul ungt^ar^uUy^ I will answer for it, that Cicero 
would not have thought him worth the oration which he made iii his 
favour. Words were given us to c<iMiiuuiiiuale our ideas by : and there 
must he sometliiiig uudiiceivably ub nrd, in uttering them in such a' 
tiiauiicr, as that cither pooido cannot understand them, or will not desire 
to uuder<)tau<l them. 1 tell yon, truly and sincerely, tliat 1 shall judge 
of your parts hy your speaking graeofaliy or iingraoel'ully. If you have 
parts, you wtll'iiever ho at rest till you have brought, yourself to a habit 
of speaking most gracefully ; for 1 aver, that it is in your power. You 
will desire Mr. llurte, that you may read aloud to him every day ; and 
tliat he will interrupt and utJiTect you every time that you read tc^o fast, 
do not observe tlie jiroper stojis, or lay a wrong emphasis. You will 
lake care to open jour teeth wiien you speak ; to articnlato every word 
distinctly; and to hog of Mr. Hurte,Mr. Eliot, or whomsoever j on speak 
to, to remind, and sb)p you, if you ever fall into the rapid and unintelli- 
gible mutter. You w ill even read aloud to yourself, and time your utter- 
ance tf> your own ear ; aii«l read at first much slower tha^ you need to 
do, in order to correct yourself of that shameful trick of speaking faster 
than you ought. In short, if >ou think right, you will make it your 
business, your study, and your pleasure to speak well. Therefore, what 
1 have said in this, and in my last, is more than sullioicut, if you have 
sense; and ten times more would not bo suflicient, if you have '>ot; so 
here 1 rest it. 

Next to graceful siioakinj^, a genteel carriage, and a graceful manner 
of presenting }oarseli', are extremely necessary, for they are oxtremeiy 
engaging: .'tiid iuuvlossne.ss in tliese imiuts i.S' much more unpardouabiA 
in a young fellow, than affectation. It shows an offensive indifierence 
about pUa!>..iig, J am t<ild by one here, who has seen you lately, 

>ou are awkvvuid in your motions, and negligent of your person : I au 
sorry lor both ; and so will yon, when it will be too late, if yon continue 
so some lime longer. Aw'kwardness of carriage is very alienating; and 
a total nigligeiice ol dress and air is au ini}>ertinent insult upon custom 
and fasl'ion. You remomher Mr. • • ♦ very well, I am sure, and you 
itiUbt sousequently remember his extreme awkwardness : which, I oau 
assure you, has beeu a great clog to his parts and merit, that hav^ with 
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ou'.ioh difllonlty, but barely connterbalauced it at last. Many, to whom 
1 have formerly oommonaed him, have answered me, that they were 
•are he eonld not have parts, because he wtts so awkward ; so much 
are people, as I observed to you before, taken by the eye. Women have 
great influence os to a man’s fashionable ciianvctor ; and an awkward 
man will never have their votes ; which, by tlte way, ai*e very numerous, 
and much ofteucr counted than weighed. Yon shonld tljcrefore give 
some attention to your dress, and the gracefulness of your motions. I 
believe, indeed, that you have no i>crtbct model for eitlicr at Leipsig, 
to form yourself upon ; but, however, do not get a habit of neglecting 
either ; and attend properly to both, when you go to courts, where they 
ure very necessary, and where you will have good masters, and good 
models for both. Your exercises of riding, fencing, and dancing, will 
civilise and tasliiori ^’■our body and your limbs, and give you, if you will 
but take it, Vair d^un honnite hotMne. 

I will now conclude, with suggesting one reflection to you ; which is, 
that you should bo sensible of your good fortune, in liaving one M’ho 
i]iteiH3sts himself enough in you, to inquire into your fnnlt>«, in order to 
inform you of them. Nobody but myself would bo so solicitous,, eitiier 
to know or correct thorn ; so that you might consequerdly bo ignorant 
of tlicm yourself; for our own self-love draws a lliick veil between us 
and our ihnlts. lint when you liear yours from mo, you may bo sure 
that you hear them from one who for your sake only, desires to correct 
tliein ; from oiio wlioin you cannot suspect of any partiality but in your 
favour ; and from one who heartily wishes tlmt his care of you, as a 
father, may, in a littJo time, render every care unnecessary but tl*at of 
a friend. Adieu. 

P. S. I condole with you for tlxo untimely and violent death «f tha 
tuneful Matzel. 


LETTER CLV. 

LoirooH, 1, 0 . S . 174S. 

Dear Bot : I am extremely well pleased with the couiwo of scudiet. 
which Mr Ifarte informs me you are now in, and with the dogrr* of 
application which lie assure-s me you Jmvo to tltom. It is your interest 
to do so, os the advantage will bo all your own. My affection fo’* you 
makes me both wish and endeavour that you may turn mit well; and, 
according as yon do turn ont, 1 shall eitljer be proud or asliamed of you. 
But as to mere interest, in tlie common acceptation of tliat word, it 
would be mine that you slionld turn out ill ; for you may depend upon 
it, tliat whatever you have from me shall be must exactly pro[)urtioned 
to your desert. Deserve a great deal, and you sliall have a great deal ; 
deserve a little, apd you shall have but a little; and be good fet 
nothing at all, and, I assure you, you shall liave notliing at all. 

Solid knowledge, os I have often Udd yon, is the first and groat foend- 
ation of your future fortune and character; for I never mention tc you 
the two much greater points of Religion and Morality, because T cau"ot 
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possibly suspect you ns to either of them. This solid knowledM yoa 
are in a fair way of acquiring; you may, if you please; and I will add, 
that nobody ever liad the means of acquiring itmoreiiitlieir power than 
you Jiave. But remember, that manners must adorn knowledge, and 
smooth its way tlirongh the world. Like a great rough diamond, it may do 
▼ery w'ell in a closet by way of curiosity, and also for its intrinsic value ; 
but it will never be worn or shine, if it is not polished. It is upon this 
article, 1 confess, that I suspect you the most, which makes mo recur to 
it so often ; for I fear that you arc apt to shew too little attention tc 
•veiy body, and too much contempt to many. Be convinced, that thera 
are no persons so insignificant and inconsiderable, but iftay, some time or 
other, have itir their power to be of use to you ; whioh they certainly will 
not. if you have once shown them contempt. Wrongs are often forgiven, 
but contempt never is. Our pride remembers it forever. It implies a 
disc.ivery of weaknesses, which we are much more careful to concern tl>on 
crimes. Many a man will coMfes> his crimes to a common friend, but I 
never know a man who would tell his silly weaknesses to his most inti- 
mate one — as many a friend will to. ' us our faults without reserve, who 
will not so much as hint at our follies ; that discovery is too mortif^ng 
to our self-love, eitlter to tell another, or to bo told of one*H-self. You 
must, tlicrefore, never expect to hear of your weaknesses, or your follies, 
from any body hut mo ; those I will take pains to discover, and whenever 
1 do, shall tell you of tlicni. 

Next to manners are exterior graces of person and address; whioh 
adorn manners, as manners adorn knowdedge. To say tlmt they please, 
engage, and charm, as they most indisputably do, is saying, that one 
Hhuuld do every thing pos.sible to ac<piij'e them. The graceful manner 
of speaking, is, particularly, what I sliall always hollow in your ears, as 
Uots])ur Iiollowed Mortimer to Henry IV., and, like him too, I liave 
aimed to have a starling tauglit to say, epeaJc dialinctly atvd grace- 
fully^ and send him you, tt> rephice your loss of the unfortunate Matzol ; 
wlio, by the way, I am told, spoke his language very distinctly and 
gracefully. 

As by this time you must be able to write Gorman tolerably well, 1 
desire that yon will not fail to write a German letter, m the German 
character, once every fortnight, to Mr Greveukop: which will make 
it more familiar to you, and enable mo to judge liow you iruprove in 
it. 

Do not forget to answer ino the question^ wdiioh T asked you a 
great while ago, in relation to tin* constitution of Saxony; and also 
the meatiing of tlie words Limdeawii arid Amptmaeii, 

I hope yon do not forget to inquire into the affairs of tnulo and oom- 
merco, nor to get the best accounts you can of the commodities and 
monufaoturcs, exports and imports, of tlie several countries where you 
be, and their gross value. 

I would likewise have you attend to the respective <y>i»^ s go'd, eilveiy 
copper, &c. and their value, compared with our coins; for whi^h pur- 
pose 1 would advise you to put up, in a separate piece cf peper, one 
piece of every kind, wherever you shall be, writing npon it tie 
and the value. Such a collection will be curious enough in itse';; 
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ftnd that sort of knowledge will be very useful to you in your way of 
bosiaesM, where the different value of money often comes in question. 

1 am going to Cheltouimm to-morrow, less for iny health, whicii ia 
pretty good, tlian fur the dissipation and amusement of tlio journey. I 
•hall stay about a fortnight. 

L’Abb6 Mably’s Droit de VEtirope^ which Mr. llurte is ao kind as to 
send me, is worth yonr reading. Adien. 


I LETTER OLVI. 

' OHBLTBaaAM. July 6 , & 1T4b. 

Dsas Boy: Your school-fellow. Lord Pultenoy,* set on tlust week for 
Holland, and will, I believe, be at Leipsig soon after this letter: you will 
take care to be extremely civil to Iiiiii, and to do him any service tliat 
you can while you stay tliere; let him know that I w/ote to you to do 
so. As being older, he should know more than you ; in that case, take 
pains to got up to him ; but if he does not, take care not to let him feel 
ids inferiority, lie will find it out of himself without your endeavours; 
and -that cautiot be helped : but nothing is more insulting, more mortify- 
ing, and loss forgiven, than avowedly to take |>aius to make n man feel a 
mortifying inferiority iu kuowled^ rank, fortune, (ko. In the two last 
urticlos, it is uninst. they u<«t being In his power: and in the first it is 
both ill-bred wd ill-natured. Good-breeding, and good-natnre, do 
Incline ’•» rather to raise and help i>ei>plo up to oni'selves, than to mor- 
tify and depress th'a * and. m truth, our oWn private interest couenrs 
in it, as it ia making onrselve* so many friends, instead of so in.any 
enemies. The constant practice oi wliat the French call Its Attention*^ 
ia a most necessary ingredient in the art of ideiising; they flatter the selt- 
love of those to whom they are shown; they engage, they captivate, more 
tlian things of mueh greater importance. The duties of social life, every 
man is oT)li;;;ed to discharge ; but these attentions are voluntui'y acts, 
the free-will offerings of good-breeding and good-natnre; they are 
received, romombcre«l and returned os such. Women, particularly, 
have a right to them : and any oiuis»ion, in that respect, is downright ill- 
breeding. 

Lk> yoT4 emph > j«<ur wliole time in the most usefnl manner? I do not 
luoan, do you study all day lung? nor do I rerpiire it. But t mean, do 
you make the most of the respective allotments of 3’our time? While 
you study, is it with attention ? When j'ou divert yourself, is it with 
spirit? Your diversions ma^, if 3'ou please, employ some part of your 
time very usefully. It depends entirely upon the nature of them. If 
they are futile and frivolous it is time worse than lost, for they will give 
you an habit of futility. All gaming, field-sports, and such sort of amnse- 
gients, where neither the understanding nor the senses have the least 
&are, I look npon as frivolons, and as the resonrees of little iniuda 
irbo citLicr do not Uiink, or do not love to think. But the pleasuree of 
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a loan of parts either flatter the senses or improve the mind ; I Lope at 
least, that there is jiut one iiiinnte of tho day in which you do nothing at 
Inaction, at jour age, is unpardonable. 

Tell me what Greek and Latin books you can now read with ease. 
Can you open Deinostheiieb at a venture, and understand him? Cun yon 
get through an Oration of Cicero, or a Satire of Uoraee, without diffl- 
O'llty ? "Wliat German books do you read, to make yourself inahter of 
that language? And what French books do you read for your auiuso* 
incut ? Pray give ino a particular and true account of all this; for 1 am 
not indifferent as to any one tiling that relates to you. As, for example, 
1 hope you take great care to keep your whole pei'son, particularly your 
mouth, very cb^aii: common decency requires it ; besides tliat great clean* 
liness is very uuiiduci ve to henltb. Put if you do not keeji j our mouth 
excessively clean, by washing it carefully every morn iug, and after every 
meal, it will not only be aj)r to smell, which is very disgusting and inde- 
cent; but your teeth will decay and aclie, which is both a gn^nt loss and 
a great pain. A spruceness of dress? is also very proper ami becoming 
at your ago; as the negligence of it implies an inditference about pleas- 
ing, which does not become a young fellow. To do, whatever you do at 
all, to the utmost perfection, ought to bo your aim, at this time of your 
life : if you can reach perfection, so much the better ; but at least, by 
attempting it, you will got much ucaror, than if you never attempted it 
at all. 

Adieu I Speak gracefvUy and distinctly y if you intend to converse 
ever with, Yours. 

P. S. As I was making up my letter, I received yours of the 6th, N. S. 

I like your dissertation upon Preliminary A rticles and Truces. Your defi- 
nitions of both arc true. Those arc matters which I would have you bo 
master of; tliey belong to your futuro department. But remember too, 
that they aro matters upon which you will much oflenor have occasion 
to speak than to write ; and that, consequently, it is full as necessary to 
speak gracefully and distinctly upon theni as to write clearly and 
elcgantiy. I find no authority amon^ the ancients, nor indeed among tho 
moderns, for indistinct and uniutelligiblo utterance. The Oracles indeed 
meant to bo obscure; but then it was by the arobi^rnity of the expression, 
and not by the inarticulation of tho words. Ft r, if people had not 
thought, at least, they understood them, they would neither have fre- 
quented nor presented them os they did. There was likewise among the 
ancieuts, and is still among the moderns, a sort of people called Ventril- 
oqviy who speak from their bellies, or make the voice seem to come from 
some other part of the room than that where they are. But those Ven- 
triloqui speak very distinctly and intelligibly. Tim only thing, then, that 
I cun find like a precedent for your way of speakutg, (and_ I would will- 
ingly help you to one if I could) is the modern art depenifioTy practised 
with great success by the petits maitres at Paris. This noble art con« 
sists in picking out some grave, serious man, wlio neither nndemtands 
nor expects raillery, ahd talking to him very quick, and in inarticulate 
sounds ; while the man, who thinks that ho did not hear well, or attend 
■uflioieutly, says, Monsieur or Plait-ilt a hundred times; which aflbrdi 
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matter of mach mirtli to tlioso in^nions gentlemen. Whetlier yoo 
would follow this precedent, I submit to you. 

Have you^ carried no Englisli or Franch comedies or tragedies with 
you to Leipsig ? If you have, I insist upon your reciting some passages 
of them every day to Mr. llarte, in the most distinct and graceful man- 
ner, os if you were acting tliotu U|H>n a stage. 

Tlie first part of my letter is more thaii on auswer to your (questions 
x>aceruiug Lord Pultouey. 


LETTER OLVII. 

LovDoir, Jvliy 2C, 0. A ITiS. 

Dsab Bot : There are two sorts of understandings ; one of which 
biudei-s a man from ever being considerable, and tliu otiicr commonly 
makes him ridiculous ; I mean the lazy mind, and tiie trilling, frivolou 
uuiid. Youi-s, 1 hope, is neither. The lazy mind will iv>t take the trou 
lilo of going to the bottiiiii of any thiug; but, discouraged by the first 
ditlicultie.s, (and every thing worth knowing or having is attoiued with 
some,) stops short, contents itself with easy, and consequently superficial 
knowledge, and prefers a great degree of ignorance to a small degree of 
trouble. These people either think, or represent most things as impossU 
Uo ; whereas, few things are so, to industry and activity. But ditbcul- 
ties .seoin to them iiiqiossibilities, or at least they pretend to tliink them 
eo, by way of excuse fur their laziness. An liour’s attention to the same 
subject is too laborious for them ; they take every thing in the light iu 
which it firnt i>resents it<«clf, never consider it in all its different vdews ; 
and, ill short, uuvor think it through. The conscqueuco of this is, that 
when they conic to speak upon these subjects, before people who have 
considered them vvitli attention, they only discover their own ignorance 
and laziness, and lay themselves open to answers that put them in con- 
fu>ion. I)o not then be discouraged by the first difficulties, but contru 
andentior ito ; and resolve to go to the bottom of all those things which 
eveiy gentleman ought to know well. Those arts or sciences, whioh are 
peculiar to certain professions, need not bo deeply known by those who 
are not intended fc'r those professions. As, for instance, fortification 
and na\ igation ; of both which, a superficial and general knowledge, 
such as tlie common course of conversation, with a very little inquiry 
on your part, will give you, is snfticieut. Though, by the way, a little 
more knowledge of fortification may be of some uso to you; as the 
events of war, in sieges, iiiako many of the terms of that science occur 
frequently in common conversation ; and one would be sorry to say, like 
the Marquis de Moscarillo iu Moliore^s Precienses JRiditmees^ when he 
hears of une demie lune, Mafoi / ditoit lien wie hiiie toute entUre. But 
those tilings whioh every gentloman, independently of profession, should 
know, ho ought to know well, and dive into all tlie depth of tliem ; 
Bach are langui^;es, history, and geography ancient and modem, philos* 
opliv, rational logic, rhetoric; and, for you particul.'irly, tlm constitu- 
and the civil and military state of every country iu Eumpo. Tliis, 

I «■on^■es^, 16 a pretty large circle of knowledge, attended with some diffi 
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oaltiea, and requiring some tronble; which, however, an aotive and 
industnous mind will overcome, and be amply repaid. The triilinK and 
ftivolous mind is always busied, but to little purpose; it takes little 
objects for great ones, and throws away upon trifles that time and atteu* 
tion. which only important things deserve. Knick-knacks, butterflies, 
shells, insects, tStc. are the snbjccts of their most serious researches. 
They contemplate the dress, hi»t the characters of the company tliey 
keep. They attend more to the decorations of a play than the sense or 
ft ; and to the ceremonies of a court more than to its politics. Sadi an 
employment of time is an absolute loss of it. You have now, at mo.ot, 
three years to employ, either well or ill ; for, os I have often Utld you, 
you will be a^i your life, what you shall be three years hcnco. ForGofl’s 
sake tlien reflect. Will you tlirow this time away cither in laziness, or 
in trifles ? Or will you not rather employ every momont of it in a man- 
ner that must so soon reward you with so innoh pletism-e, figure, and 
character? I cannot, I will not doubt of your choice. Read only useful 
books ; and never quit a subject Mil you are thoroughly rniister of it, 
but read and inquire on till then. Wlieu yon are in company, bring the 
conversation to some useful subject, but d portee of tlmt company. 
Points of history, matters of literature, the customs of part icular coun- 
tries, the several orders of knighthood, us Teutonic, Maltese, &c. are 
surely better suhj[ects of conversation, than the weather, dress, or fiddle- 
faddle stories, that carry no information along with them. The charac- 
ters of kings and great men are only to be learned in eonvorsHtion ; for 
they are never fairly written during their lives. This, therefore, is an 
entertaining and instructive subject of conversation, and will likewise 
give you an opportunity of observing how very differently characters 
are given, froui the different pas-sions and views of those w'ho give thoiu. 
Never be ashamed nor afraid of asking questions ; for if they lead to 
information, and if you acoum[)any them with some excuse, you will 
never be reckoned an impertinent or rude questioner. All those things, 
in the common ooiii'se of life, depend entirely upon the maimer; and, in 
that respect, the vulgar saying is true, That one man can liotter steal a 
horse, than another look over the hedge. There ore few things that may 
not be said, in some manner or other; cither in a seemmg coi'.fldence, <jr 
a genteel irony, or introduced with wit; and one great part of the know- 
ledge of the world consists in knowing when and \riiere to ii.ake use of 
these different manners. .The graces of the person, the coniiterianc^ and 
the way of speaking, contribute so much to this, that I am convinced, 
the very same thing, said by a g’^nteel person, in an engaging way, and 
grae^itly and distinctly spoken, would please ; whioh would shock, if 
mutUred out by an awkward figure, with a sullen, serious countenance. 
The poets always represent Yoims aa attended by the tiiree Graces, to inti- 
mate that even beauty will not do without. [ think they should have 
given Minerva throe also ; for, without them, I am sure learning is very 
ui;attrnotivo. Invoke tlieni, then, dUttMtly^ tp nceonipauy all your 
words and motions. Adieu. 

P. 8. Since I wrote what goes before, I have received your letter, 
no date ; with the inclosed state of ibe I^ssian forces : of which, I bi.pe, 
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yon have kept a copy ; thie yon shonM lay in a ^ortefeuiVU^ and odd to it 
all tlie military esta'ulibhments that yon can get of other states and king* 
doms ; the Saxon establishment you may, doubtless, easily find. By tiie 
way, do not forget to send mo answers to the questions which I sent you 
FOine time ago, concerning both the civil and the ecclesiastical alfairsof 
Saxony. 

Do not mistake me, and think I only mean that you should .speak elo> 
gantly with regard to stylo, and the purity of language ; but I mean, that 
you should deliver and proiioauco what yon say gracefully and distinctly; 
f’-r which purpose I will have you frequently read very loud, to Mr, 
Ilarf^. recite parte of orations, and sperde passages of phij's ; for, without 
a gr:i(‘cfUi and pltjosing enuiiciatiou, all your elegancy of style, in speak- 
ing, 19 not wi.-.nh one farthing. 

I am very glad that Mr. Lvttelton * approves of my now house, and 
p&rtniularly of niy canoniml\ pillars. My bust of Cicero is a very fine 
one, aiKi well pres'trved; it will have the best place in my library, unless 
at your retiin- you bring me over as good a modern head of your own ; 
which I .shoiilil like still better. I can tell 3'on, that I shall examine it 

atteniix cij jw? ever antiqiiary did an old one. 

Make my compliments to Mr. llarte, at whose recovery I rejoice. 


LETTER OLVIII. 

Lovdos, Awouat S, O. S. 1T48. 

Dear Bot ; Duval, the jeweller,^ is arrived, and was with me tliree 
or four days ago. You will easily imagine that I asked him a few ques- 
tions conccruiiig you ; and I will give you the satisfaction of knowing, 
that, m)on the whole, I was very well pleased with the account ho gave 
inc. But, though ho seemed to be much in your interest, yet ho fairly 
owned to me that your utterance was rapid, thick, and ungraceful. I 
can odd nothing to what I have already said u^on this subject ; but I 
can and do repeat the absolute necessity of speaking distinctly and gr.ace- 
fully, or else of not speaking at all, and having recourse to signs. He 
tolls me that you are pretty rat for one of your age : this you should at- 
tend to in a proper way; for if, while very young, you should grow fat, 
it would bo troublesome, unwholesome, and ungracefiil ; you should 
therefore, when you have time, take very strong exorcise, and in your 
diet avoid tattening things. All malt liqnoi's fatten, or at least bloat ; 
and I hope you do not deal much hi them. I look upon wine and 
water to be, in every respect, much wholesomer. 

Duval says there is a great deal of very ^>d company at Madame Vor 
lentin’s atid at another lady’s I think one Madame Ponce’s, at lAsif^sig. 
Do yon over go to either of those houses, at leisure times? It would 
not, in my mind, be amiss if you did; and would give you a habit of 

• Brother to the Ut« Lord I^teltoo. .a.. 

t Jamw Bt^Res, Duke of Chandos, built a most xnaRnifl**(‘nl and elegant house at OmmoM 
about eight lollei from London. It iras snperbly Oirnished vlrh Bne pictures, statues, Oa 
vlileh, after his death, irero sold by auction. Lord CbesterBcld puruhaseil the hall, pillars, tk 
1i>or, and staircase with doable Bights ; which are now In Chesterfield-house, May /air 
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attentioTM ; they are a trihnte which all women expect, and which all 
men, who would bo well received by them, must pay. And, whatever 
the mind tnay be, manners at loobt, are certainly improved by the c m- 
pany of women of fat^hion. 

I have formerly told yon, that yon should inform yourself of the seve- 
ral oriJers, whether military or roli^ons, of the respective countries 
where you may be. The Teutonic Order is t!ie }?reat Order of Gerniaii^ , 
of which I send you inclosed a short account. It may serve to suggest 
quastions to yon, for mure particular iiiquines as to the present state of 
it ; of which you ought to be minutely informed. The anights, at pre- 
sent, make vows, of which they observe none, except it bo that of not 
marrying ; t nd their only object now, is to arrive, by seniority, at the 
Ctmimandcries in tlieir respective provinces ; which arc, many of them, 
very lucrative. The Onior of Malta is, by a very few years, prior to the 
Teutonic, and owes its foundation to the same causes. These Knights 
were first called Knights Hospitaliers of St. John of Jerusalem ; then 
Knights of Rhodes ; and in the year 1530, Knights of Malta, the Em- 
peror Charles V. having grante<i them that island, upon condition of 
their defemling his isl.ond of Siciij against the Turks, which they effee 
tually did. L’Abh6 de Vertot has written the history of Malta, hut it 
is the least valuable of all his works: and moreover, too long for you to 
■ read. But there is a short history of all the milita^ onlers whatsoever, 
which I would advise you to got j as there is also of all the religious or- 
ders ; both which are worth your having and consulting, whenever you 
meet with any of them in your way ; as you will very frequently in 
Catliolio countries. For iny own part, I find that I remember things 
much bettor, when I recur to my books for them, upon some particular 
occasion, than by reading them tout de suite. ^ As, for example, if I 
were to read the history or all the military or religious orders, regularly, 
One after another, the fatter puts the former out of my head ; but when 
1 read the history of any one, upon account of its having been the object 
of conversation or dispute, I remember it much better. It is tlie same 
in geography, where, looking for any particular place in the map, upon 
some particular account, fixes it in one’s memory for ever. I hope you 
have worn out your maps by frequent use of that sort. Adieu I 

A SIIOIIT ACCOUNT OF THE TBUTONKi JBDKR. 

In the ages of ignorande, which is always the mother of superstition, 
it was thought not only just, but meritorious, to propagate religion by 
fire and sword, and to takeaway the lives and properties of unbelievers. 
This enthusiasm produced the several Oroisadoes, in the 11th, 12th, and 
follow ng centuries ; the object of which was, to recover the lloly Land 
out of the hands of the Intidels; who, by the way, were the lawful pos- 
sessors. Many honest enthusiasts engaged in those Oroisadoes, from a 
mistaken principle of religion, and from the panlmis granted by the 
Popes for all the sins of those pious adventurers; but many more knavea 
adopted these holy wars, in hopes of conquest and plunder. 

After Godfrey of Bouillon, at the head of these knaves and fools, had 
taken Jerusalem, ir the year 1009, Ohristians of various nations remained 
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fn chat city ; among the rest, one good honest German, that took partio* 
lUar care of his oonntrytnea who came tlutlier in pilgrimages. Ue built 
a house for their reception, and an huB[»ital dedicated to the Virgin. 
This little establishment soon became a great one, by the enthusiasm of 
many considerable people who engaged in it, in order to drive the Sara- 
cens out of the Holy Land. This society tlien Ixigan to take its tirst 
form ; and its members were called Marian Teutonic Knights. Marian, 
from their chapel, sacred to the Virgin Mary; Teiitonio, from the Ger- 
man, or Teuton, who was the author of it, and Knights from the wars 
which they, were to carry on against the Infidels. 

These Knights behaved themselves so bravely, at first, that Dnka 
Frederick of Suabia, who was General of the German army in the Holy 
Land, sent, in the year llOl, to the Emperor Henry VI. and Pope Gele.s- 
Cin HI. to desire that this brave and oharitable fraternity iiiigiit he incor- 
porated into a regular order of knighthood ; which was accordingly done, 
and rules and a particular habit were given them. Forty Kniglits, all of 
noble fumiliei^ were at first created by the King of Janisalom, and other 
Princes then in the army. The first Grand Master of this Order was 
Henry Wallpot, of a noble fiamily upon the Rhine. This order soon 
began to operate in Europe; drove all the Pagans out of Prussia, and 
took possesi^iou of it. Soon ofLer they got Livonia and Oourlund, and 
invaded even Riis.sia, whore they introduced the Ghristan religion. In 
1610, tliey elected Albert, Marquis of Brandenburg, for their Grand Mas- 
ter, who, turning Protestant, soon afterwards took Prussia from the 
Order, and kcfit it for himself, with tiie consent of Bigisinund, ICing of 
Poland, of whom it was to liold. Ho then quitted iiis Onind Ma^itor- 
ship, and made himsolf Hereditary Duke of that country; which is 
thence ctilled Ducfil Prussia. This order now consi.sts of twelve Pro- 
vinces, vh, Alsatio, Aintrio, Coblentz , and Etsch ; which arc the fbnr 
under the Prussian jurisdiction : Franconia, Hesse, Biu.ssen, Westphalia, 
Terrain Thuringia, Saxony, and Utrecht; which eight arc of the Ger- 
man jurisdiction. The Dutch now possess all th.at the onler had in 
Utrecht. Every one of the provinces Imve their particular Cbmmo/it/sr- 
ies; and the most ancient of these Commamleurg is called the Commaii’ 
dear Pi^iticial. These twelve Gommandettrs are all snhonlinato to the 
Grand Master of Germany os their Chief, and have the right of electing 
the Grand Master. The Elector of Oolognois at pro'^ent Grand Maitre. 

This order, foniided hy mistaken Christian zeal, u[)on the auti-chris- 
tion principles of violence an<l persecution, a*>on grow strong, by the 
weakness and ignorance of tlie time; oequirod unjustly great posses- 
sions, of which they justly In^t tlio greatest part, by their ambition and 
cruelty, which made them feared and hatoil by all their neighbours. 

I have this moment received your letter of the 4th, N. S., and have 
inly time to tell you that I can by no means agree to yonr cutting off 
four hair. I am very sure tliat your headaches cannot proceed from 
^ence. And as for the pimples upon your head, tlicy are only owing 
to the heat of the season ; and con'SKpicqtly will not last long. But 
your own hair is, at your a^, such an ornament, and a wig, howovet 
well made, such a disguise, that I Will, upon no account whatsoever 
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have yon out off your hair. Natnre did not ^vo it to yon for notltiaft 
Rtill loss to canso you the lioadactie. Mr. Eliot's liair grew so ill ana 
bushy, ‘that ho was in the right to cut it off. But you have not the 
name reason 


LETTER OLIX. 

Lohdow, Artfn"* 88, O. S., 1T48. 

DbabBot: You." fnend, Mr. Eliot, has dinod with me twice since I 
roturticd hero, and 1 can say with truth, that, while I had the seals, I 
never exainiuod or sifted a state prisoner with so inuoli cjire and carios- 
ity, as 1 did him. Nny, 1 did more; for, contrary to tlio laws of tl ia 
country, I gave niiu, in some manner, the question ordinary and extrocr- 
dinary; and I hare irifinito pleasure in telling yon, that the rack, which 
1 put him to, did not extort from him otie single word that was not snoh 
as I wishcil to hear of yt'H. I heartily congratulate you upon such an 
advantageous te.-timony, from so cretfitabJe a witness. Laitdan a lau~ 
dato eiro, is one of the greatest ple.a-ures and honours a rational being 
can have; may you long continue to deserve it! Your aversion to 
drinking, and your dislike to gaming, wliich Mr. Eliot assui‘es mo are 
botli very strong, give mo tlio greatest joy inuiginaltle, for your sake : 
as the former would ruin both yonr constitntioTi and understanding, and 
the latter your fortune and character. Mr. Ifarte 'wrote me word soma 
time ago, and, Mr. Ehot coiifirnis it now, that you employ your pin 
money in a very different munnor from that in which pin money is 
commonly lavished: Not in gew-gaws and baubles, but in buying good 
and useful books. This is an excellent symptom, and gives mo very 
good hopes. Go on thus, my dear l>oy, but for these next two years, 
and 1 a'^k no more. Yon must then make such a ffgtire and such a for- 
tune ill the world as 1 wish you, and ns I have taken all these pains to 
enable you to do. After that time I allow you to be as idle as over you 

? lease; because I am sure that you will not then please to be so at all. 

he' ignorant and the weak are only idle; but tlioso who have once 
acquired a good stock of knowledge, always desire tf> incre.iso it. 
Ktjowledgo is like power, in this respect, that those who I’.avo the most, 
are most desirous of having more. It docs not clog, by possession, but 
increases desire ; which is tlie ease of very few plcnsures. 

Upon receiving tliis congratulatory letter, amT reading your own 
praises, I am sure that it must naturally occur to you, how groat a 
share of them you owe to Mr. llarte's care and attention ; and, oonse- 
queutly, that yonr regard and affection for him must increase, if there 
1)0 room for it, in proportion os you reap, which you do daily, thefVuita 
of his labours. 

I must nut, however, conooal from you, that there was one article in 
whicli yonr own witness, Mr. Eliot, faltered ; lor, npon my question- 
ing him home, as to your manner of speaking, he could not aay that 
your utterance was either distinct or graoefnl. I have already said so 
much to you npon this point, that I can add nothing. I will therefore 
only repeat this trnth, which is, that if yon will not speak distinotly 
and graceful, nobody will desire to hear you. 
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I &m glad to learn that Abb6 Mably*s Droit PuMu do VEuropo makea 
0 1^ of Tou evening amusoinents. It in' a very nsefnl book, and givea 
• dear deduction of we affairs of Europe, from the b'eaty of Munster to 
this time. Pray read it witli attention, and with the proper maps, 
always recurring to tliem for tlio several countries or towns, yielded, 
taken or restored. P^ro BougeanPs third volnirio will give ^ou the best 
idea of the treaty of Munster, and open to yon tlie several views of the 
belligerent and contracting parties, and there never were gi-eater tlian 
at tliat time. The House of Anstria, in the war immediately preceding 
that treaty, intended to make itself absolute in the empire, and to over- 
throw the rights of the respective states of it. Thu view of France was 
to weaken and disinonibor the House of Austria to such a degree, as 
that it should no longer be a counterbalance to that of Bourbon. Swe- 
den wanted possessions on the continent of Germany, not only to supply 
the necessities of its own poor and barren country, but likewise to hold 
the balance in the empire between the House of Austria and the Status. 
The House of Brandenburg wanted to aggrandise itself by piltbring in 
the tire; changed sides occasionally, and made a good bargain at last; 
for I think it got, at tile peace, nine or ten bishoprics secularised. So 
that we may date, from tiie treaty of Munster, tht‘ decline of the House 
of Anstria, the great power of the House of Bourbon, and tlie aggran 
dizement of that of Brandenburg ; which, I am rnucli mistaken, if it 
stops where it is now. 

Make iny coinplimonts to Lord Pultoney, to whom I would have you 
be not only attentive, but useful, by setting him (in case he wants it) a 
good example of application and teinperaneo. I begin to believe, that, 
as I shall be proud of you, others will bo prf>nd too of imitating you. 
Those expectations of mine seem now so well grounded, that niy disap- 
pointment, and consequently my anger, will bo so miicli the greater if 
they fail ; but as things stand now, I am most affectionately and ter- 
deny. Yours, 


LETTEH OLX. 

Ztomov, Augvti 80, O. S. 1743 

Dkar Boy; Your reflections upon the conduct of Franco, from the 
treaty of Munster to this time, are very just; and I am very ghul to find, 
by thorn, that yon not only read, but t'lat you think and reflect upon 
what you road. Many groat roa lcrs load their memories, witliout exer- 
cising their judgments; and ninko Inmbor-rooms of their heads instead 
of fhrnishing them usefully ; facts are hoai>od upon fimts without ordei 
yr distinction, and may justly bo said to compose that 

— — Riidls tadlgcstaqne moles 
Quern dixere ebsoe. 

G? on, then, in the way of reading that yon are in; take nothing for 
granted, upon the bare anthority of the author ; but weigh and consider, 
in your own mind, the probability of the facts, and the jnstnoss of the 
reflections Oonsult different anthers upon the same facts, and form 

8 * 
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your opiniou upon the greater or lessor degree of probability arising 
from the whole; whicli, in iny mind, is the utmost stretch of nistoriod 
faitli ; certainty (I fear) not being to be found. When a historian pre- 
tends to give you the causes and motives of events, compare those 
causes and motives with the characters and interests of the parties con- 
cerned, and judge for yourself, whether tliey correspond or not. Con- 
hider whether you cannot assign others more probable ; and in tliat exam- 
ination, do not despise some very moan and trifling causes of tlie actions 
of great men ; for so various and inconsistent is human nature, so strong 
and changeable are our passions, so fluctuating are our wills, and so 
much are our minds influenced by the accidents of our bodies, that 
every man ii more the man of ttie day, than a regular consequential 
character. The best have something bad, and something little; the 
worst have something good, and sometimes something great ; fur I do 
not boHovo what Velleius Paterculus (for the sake of saying a pretty 
thing) says of Scipio, nihil non latulandum aut fecit ^ aut dixit^ aut 
aenoit. As for the reflections of historians, with which tiiey think it 
necessary to interlard their Jiisbu i js, or at least to conehuio tJieir chap- 
ters, (and which, in the French liiatorics, are always introduced with a 
tunt il eat trai^ and in the Englisli, ao true it t»,) do not adopt tliom impli- 
citly upon t[ie oredit of the author, but nnalj'se them yourself, and Judge 
whether they are true or not. 

IJut, to return to the politias of Fmnce, from which I have digressed. 
You have certainly made one farther reflection, of an advantage which 
Franco has, over an<l above its abilities in the cabinet, and the skill of 
its negocintors ; which is, (if 1 may nso the expression,) >ts aoleneaa^ con- 
tinuity of riclios and power within itsidf, and the nature of its govern- 
ment. Near twenty millions of {>eoplo, and the ordinary revenue of 
above thirteen millions sterling a-year, aro at the absolute di8{H>sal of 
the Crown. This is what no other ia>wer in Europe can say ; so that 
cliflbrent powers must now unite to make a balance against France; 
wliicli union, though formed upon tlie ])rincii>le of their common inter- 
est, can never bo so intimate as to compose a machine so compact and 
simple as that of ’one great kingdom, directed by one will, and moved 
by one interest. The Allied Powen* (os wo have con-itautly .seen) have, 
besides the common and declared object of their alliance, some separate 
and concealed view, to which they often sairifico the general one; 
which makes them, either directly or indirecliy, pull di^crimt ways. 
Thus, the design upon Toulon failed in the year 1700, only from the 
secret view of the lluiise of Austria upon Naples : which matle tbo Court 
of Vienna, notwithstanding the ropresontations of the other Allies to the 
contrary, send to Naples the 12,000 men, that would have don© the busi- 
ness at Toulon. In this*last war too, the same causes had the same 
effects: the Queen of Hungary, in secret, thought of nothing but recov- 
ering of Silesia, and what she had lost in Italy ; and. therefore, never 
sent half that quota, which she promised, and we paid for, into Flanders; 
but loft that oonntry to the maritime jmwers to defend as they could. 
The King of Sardinia’s real object was Savona, and all the Riviera di 
Ponente; for winch reason, he concurred so lamely in the invasion of 
Provence; where the Queen of Hungary, likewise, did not send one-third 
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of the force stipnlated, engrossed os she wns, by her oblique viewB upon 
the plunder of Oonoe^ end the recovery of Naples. In so innch that the 
exp^itioc into Provence, which would have fii.strc!>scd France to tlio 
greatest degree, aiid have caused a great dctjicbnient from their army in 
Flanders, tailed shamefully, for want of every one tliing necessary for its 
succese. bupi)o-«e, thcrcfi>rc, any four or five powers, who, all together, 
shall be equal, or even a little superior, in riches and strength, to that 
ono power against which .they are united; the advantage will still be 
greatly on the side of that single power, because it is but one. The 
power aud ricbfs of Charles V. weiu*, iii themselves, corfninly superior 
to th<^ of I’rancia I., au<l yet^ iqion the whole, lie was not an «>vermatch 
for him. Charles V.’s domtaions, groat os they were, were scattered 
and remote hum each other; their constitutions ilillereiit; wherever he 
did not reside, disturbances aro'?c*; whereas the compuctnoss ol France 
made up the diflereiice iti the strength. This ohvions refioction con- 
vinced me of tlie abi^urdity of tlie treaty of Hanover^ in 1725, between 
France and England, to which the l.)utch afterwards acettded; for it was 
made upon the apprrhonsions, either real or pretended, that the rnar- 
riiigc of Don Carlos with the eldest Archduchess, now Queen of 
lliiiignry. was settled in the treaty of Vienna, of tlie same year, between 
Spain and the late Emp»Tor Charles VI., which marriage, those consum- 
mate politicians said, would revive in Europe the exorbitant power of 
Cliarles V. I am sure, 1 heartily wish it had; as, in that case, there 
ha<l been, w'liat there certainly is not now, — ono power in Europe to 
eounterbalaiice that of France; and then the maritime powers would, in 
I’eulity, have hold the balance of Europe in their hands. Even suppos- 
ing that tlie Austrian power would then have boon an overmatcli for 
that of France, (which, by the way, is not clear,) the weight of the mari- 
time powers, then thrown into tlie scale of Franco, would infallibly hare 
made the baianoo nt least even. In which case too. the moderate efforts 
of the maritime powers, on the side of France, would have been sufficient; 
whereas, now, they are obliged to exhaust arul beggar tliemselves; and 
that too ineffectually, in hopes to sapjiort tlie shattered, beggared, and 
insufficient House of Austria. 

This lias been a long political dissertation; but I am informed that 
political subjects are your favourite ones; wliic.h I am glad of, consider- 
ing your destination. You do well to get your materials all ready, before 
you begin your work. As yon buy, and (I am told) read bot»ks of this 
kind, I will point out two or throe for your puruliase and perusal; I am 
not sure that I have not meutioiied thqm before, but that is no matter, 
if you have not got thorn. Memoirea pour aervir d PHiatoiredu nihne 
iSfWcfo, is a most useful book for you to recur to, for all the facts and 
olironology of that country ; it is in four volumes octavo, arul very cor- 
rect and exact. If I do not mistake, I liave formerly rooommonded to 
you, Lea Memoirea du Gcardinal da Betz; however, if yon have not yet 
read them, pray do, and with the attention which they dcaerve. Yoa 
will there find the best account of a ve^y info."e-<ting period of the min- 
ority of Lewis XIV. The charaoter.s are dra vn short, but in a strong 
aud masterly manner; and the political refiections are the only just and 
practical ones that I over saw in print: they arc well worth yourtrans- 
•orihing. Le Commerce dea Aneiena, par itouaieux Huet^ Etiq'ie , 
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ranehe, inono little volume octavo, is worth your perusal, as commeroa 
is a very c«Jiisi(ler}ible part of political knowledge. I need not,. I aiu 
sure, suggest to y on, when you read the course of commerce, either of the 
ancioiitd or cf the moderns, to follow it upon your map; tor there is no 
other way of remoinberiiig geography correctly, but by looking perpetu- 
ally in the map for the ])laccs one reads of, even though one knows 
before, pretty near, where they are. 

Adieu I As all the accounts which I receive of you grow better and 
better, so I grow more and more alFcctionatoly, Yours. 


LETTER OLXI. 

Losoom, HapUmber 6, O. J. 114S. 

Pbar Bot : I have ro« Mved y<iurfl, with the inclosed Gennan letter 
to Hr Gravenkop, which he a-'*iTes me is extremely well written, cou- 
sidering the little time that von liuve applied yourself to that language. 
As y<»u have now g<»t over the iiu -t dltlieult part, pray go on diligently, 
and make yonrsilt Mb'^olutelv master of the rest. 'Whoever does not 
entirely possess a language, will never appear to advantage, or even equal 
to himself, either in speaking or writing it. His ideas ai« fettered, and 
seetn imperfect or confuMcd, if he is not master of all the words and 
phrases necessary to express them. I therefore desire, that you will not 
fail writing a German letter once every fortnight to Mr. OraYenkop ; 
which will make the WTiting of that language familiar to you ; and more- 
over, when you sliall have left Germany, and be arrived at Turin, I shall 
require you to write even to me in Genuan ; that yon may not forget, 
with ease, what you Jjavo with diflieulty learned. I likewise desire, 
that while you are in Germany, you will lake all opportunities of conver- 
sing ill German, tv hich is the only way of knowing that, or any otlicr 
language, accurately. You will also desire your German master to teach 
you the proper titles aud superscriptions to be used to people of all 
ranks ; which is a point .so material, in Germany, tliat I have known 
many a letter returned unopened, because cue title in twenty has been 
omitted in the direction. 

St. 'I'homos’s day iiuw draws near, w'hen you are to leave Siizony and 
go to Berlin ; and 1 take it for granted, tiiat if rnythirig is yet wanting 
to com]>]ete your knowledge of the state of thal Electorate, you will not 
fail to procure it before > ou go away. 1 do not mean, as you will easily 
believe, the number of churches, parishes, or towns ; but I mean the con- 
stitution, the revenues, the troops, and the trade of tliat electorate. A 
&w questions, sensibly asked, of sensible people, will produce yon the 
necessary informations; which I desire yen wiU enter in your litue book. 
Berlin will be eutircly a new scene to you, and 1 look upon it, in a man- 
ner, as your lirst step into the graat world ; take care that step be .not a 
false one, and tliiit you do i«>t stumble at the threshold. Ton will there 
be in more company than ytm have yot been ; manners and attentions 
will therefore be more necesaary. Pleasing in company, is the only way 
of being pleased in H yourself. ' Sense and knowledge are the first and 
necessary foundations for jvleosing in company ; but they will by no 
^ means do alone, and they will never be perfectly welcome, if they are iu>t 
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aooompanied with mannors and attentions. Ton will best acquire these 
by fieqnentjng the companies of (>eople of ftishion ; but then you mnst 
resolve to acquire them, in those companies, bj' proper care and obser- 
vation ; for I nave known people, who, though they have frequented good 
oompauy all tlicir litetiiue, liave done it in so inattentive and unobser- 
ving a manner, as to bo never the Iwitter for it, and to remain 
AS disagreeable, as awkwaivl, and as vulgar, a«v if they had never seen any 
person of fashion. When you go into good company (by good com party 
18 meant tJie people of the iirst tashion of the [»Iat;e) observe oarefuliy 
their tarn, their manners, tlioir A<idre>s; aiuhsniform your own to them. 
Kut this is not all neither; go deeper still; observe their characters, and 
pry, as far an you can, into both their hearts and their heads. Seek for 
their particular merit, tlioir predominant passion, or tiicir prevailing 
weakness ; and you will then know what to bait your hook witli, to 
catch them. Man is a composition of so man^, and such various ingre- 
dients, that it requires botli time and care to analyse iiim ; for though 
wo have all the same ingredients in our general coinpi^rition, as reason, 
will, fiassioiis, and appetites; yet the ditreront proj)ortions and combin- 
ations of them in eatdi iudiviihial, ]>rodiico that intinlte variety of char- 
aotors, which, in some (larticnLu* or other, distinguishes every individ- 
ual from anotlier. Uea>Qn ought to direct tlie \ifhole, hut seldom does. 
And ho who addresses hi lasclf .singly to another man's reason, without 
endeavouring to engage his heart in his interest also, is no more likely 
to succeed, than a man who should apply only to a king’s nominal min- 
ister, and neglect his favorite. I will recommend to your attentive 
perusal, now that you are going into the world, two books, whicb will 
Jet you as much into the characters of men, us books can do. I mean, 
Les Reflexion* Morale* do Monsieur de hi Rochcfoucault^ and Lee Garac- 
t^e* delaBruyhre: but remember, at the same time, that 1 only recom- 
mend tlieru to yon as the best general maps, to assist you in your jour- 
ney, and not as marking out every particuLar tariiirg and winding tliut 
you will meet with. Tlicre y«>ur own sagacity and observation must 
come to their aid. La Rochefonoatilt is, 1 know, blamed, but i think 
without reason, for deriving all our actions from the source of self-love. 
For my own part, I see a groat deal of triitl;, and no barm at all, in that 
opinion. It 1*1 certain, that W’C seek our own happiness in every tiling 
yro do: and it is as certain, that we can only find it in doing well, and 
in ccnformiiif* all our actions to the rale of right reason, which is the 
great of nature. It is only a mistaken self-love that is a blamea- 
ble motive, when we take the immediate and iudiscriniinate gratifica- 
tion of a passion, or appetite, for real happiness, J3ut am I blaineable, 
if I do a good action, upon account of the happiness which that honest 
i-ODScmnsiiess will give mo ? Surely not. On the contrary, that pleasing 
oonsoiousness is a proof of luy virtue. Tlie rellection, which is the 
most censured in Monsieur de la Rochefnncault’s book, as a very ill- 
oacut^u one ,is this , On trouve dan* I* malAeur de eon ineilleur amiy guelr 
qur, qui ru d^iait pa*. And why not ? Why may I not feel a very 
tender and real concern for the misfortune of my friimd, and yet at the 
caice time feel a pleasing (M)nsciousncss at having discharged my dnty 
ic hiir., by coniforting and assisting him totbe utmost of my power iv 
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that misfurtiino ? dive me but virtuous action-), and 1 will not quibble 
and cliicano about tiio motives. And I will give any body their choice 
of thojio two truths, wliioli moouiit to the same thing ; lie whi> loves 
himself best is the liouestest man; or, The honestest man loves himself 
best. 

The characters of La llruyi^ro are pictures from the life; most of thcni 
finely drawn, and higiily coloured. Furnish your miud witli them first, 
an<l whan you meet with their likeness, as you will every day, they will 
strike you the more. You will compare every tbature with the original ; 
and botli will reciprocally help you to discover the beauties and the 
bleniislies. 

As woiner are a considerable, or at least a pretty numerous part of 
company ; ninl as their sulFrogus go a great way towards establishing a 
man’s cliarauter, iu the fashionable fiart of the world, (which is of gi’eat 
iinporttuice to the fortune ami figure ho proposes to make iu it,) it is 
necessary to please them. I will tliorefore, upon this subiect, let you 
iuto certain Arcana^ that will So very useful for you to know, but 
which you inusU with the iitni-i t care, conceal; and never seem to 
know, W<»mcn, tiion, are only eiiildreii of a larger growth ; they have 
au entertaining tattle, aud sometimes wit; but for solid reasoning, good 
sense, 1 never knew in my life one that, had it, or who reasoned or 
acteil consequentially for four-aiuLtwonty bom's together. Some little 
passion or hutnotir alwa.vs break:* upon their best resolutioriH. Their 
Wiuty neglected or oontrovertod, thoir ago increased, or tlieir 8iipi»osed 
uuderstandiugs depreciated, iustantly kindles thoir little passions, and 
ovorturus any 63'stom of conseiiueutial conduct, that in their most rea> 
sonahle moments they might liavo been capable of formitig. A man of 
sense only trlfies with thorn, plays with them, humours and flatters 
them, as ho does with a spnglitly, forward child ; but ho noither con- 
sults tlieiii about, nor trusts thein with borious matters; though ho often 
makes tJiom believe that lie does hotli; which is the thing in the world 
that tho3' are jiroud of; for they love mightily to bo dabbling in busi- 
ness, (which, by the way, they alwajrs spoil); and being justly distrust- 
ful, that men in general* look upon thorn in a trilling light, they almost 
adore that man, who talks more serionsly U) tJiem, and who seems to 
consult aud trust them ; I say, who seems; fur weak men really do, but 
wise ones only seoin to do it. No flattery i.s either too higii >r too low 
for them. Tliey will greedily swallow the highr^t, and gratefully accept 
of the lowest ; and 3'ou may safely Hatter any woman, fi*om her under- 
standing, down to the extpiisiu* taste of lier fau. VVnmen who are 
either imHtiuitably beautiful, or indisputably tigly, are i>est flattered 
uiKHi the score of their underatandiiigs ; but those who are in a state of 
mediocrity, are best flattered ii]ton their beauty, of at .east thinr naces; 
for every woman, who is not absolutely ugly, thinks herself haudsoine; 
but not hearing often tliat she is so, is the more grateful, and the more 
obliged to the few who tu?! her so : whereas a decided and oonscious 
beauty loi>ka upon every tribute paid to her beauty only as her due: but 
wants to sliine, and to bo ctnisiderod on the side of her understanding j 
and a woman who is ugly enough to know that she is eo, knows that 
•he has nothing left for it but her understanding, wbicu i8,x)cnsequontiv. 
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^ Slid probably in moro senses than one,) her weak side. But these are 
ieorets, which you must keep inviolably, if you would not, like 
Orpheus, be torn to pieces by the whole sox ; on the contrary, a man, 
who thinks of living in the great world, must bo gallant, jiolite and 
attentive to {ileaso the women. They have, from the weakness of men, 
more or less influonoe in all courts ; they absolutely stamp every man's 
character in the bmu monde^ and make it either current, or cry it down, 
and stop it in payments. It is, therefore, al)soIutcly necessary to manage, 
please and flatter them: and never to discover the least marks of con- 
tempt, which is what they never forgive; but in this they are not siii' 
nilar, for it is the same with men; who will much sooner forgive an 
injustioe than an insult. Every inau is not ambitious, or courteous, or 
passionate; but every man has pride enough in his composition to feel 
and resent the least slight and contempt. Remember, therefore, mo^t 
carefully to couceal your contempt, however just, wherever you would 
not make an implacable enemy. Men are much more unwilling to have 
their weaknesses and their iinportections known, than tiicir crimes ; and 
if you hint to a man that you tliink him silly, ignorant, or even ill- 
bred, or awkward, he will liiito you more and longer, than if yon tell 
him plainly, that you think him a rogue. Never yield to that toiupta- 
tioa, which to most young men is very strong, of exposing other peo- 
ple’s weaknesses and infirmities, for the sake either of diverting tine 
company, or shewing your own superiority. You may get tlio laugh on 
your side by it for the present ; but you will make enemies by it for 
ever ; and even those who laugh with you then, will, upon reflection, 
fear, and consefiuently hate you : besides tlmt it is ill-natured, and a 
good heart desires rather to conceal than oxi>ose other people’s weak- 
nesses or misfortunes. If yon havo wit, use it to please, and not to 
hurt : you may sltine, like the suii in the temperate zones, without 
aooroking. Here it is wished for; under the Line it is dreaded. 

Those are some of the hints which my long experience in tho great 
world enables me to give you ; and which, if you attend to them, may 
prove useful to you, in your journey tliruugh it. I wish it may bo a 
prosperous one ; at least, 1 am sure that it must bo your own fault if it 
is not. 

Make my compliments to Mr. Ilarte, who, I am very sorry to hear, 
is not well. I hope by this time lie is recovered. Adieu I 


I.ETTEB OLXII. 

* LoHBOir, StfiwnlbtT 18, O. B, 1748. 

Dkab Bot : I have more than once recommended to you tho Memoirs 
of the Cai^inal de Retz, and to attend particularly to the political 
refleotions interspersed in that exc.ellent work. I will now preach a 
little upon two or three of those texts. • 

In the disturbances at Paris, Monsieur do Beaufort who was a very 
popular, ^ongh a very weak man, w.w the Cardinal’s tool with ths 
populace. 

mud of his popularity, he was alw'ays fop assembling the people of 
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Paris together, thinking that he made a great flgnre at the head of' 
them. The Ooidinal, who was factious enough, was wise enough, at the 
same time, to avoid gathering the people together, except when there 
was occasion, and when he had something particular W them to do. 
However, he could not always check Monsieur de Beaufort; who hav 
ing assembled them once very unnecessarily, and without any deter- 
mined object, they ran riot, would not be kept within bounds by theii 
leaders, and did their cause a great deal of harm : upon which the Oar 
dinal observes most jndioioasly. Qua Moruieur de ‘Beaufort na' aavoU 
paa^ qua qui aaeamhla la peuple^ Vimeut. It is certain, that great nniO' 
bers of people, met together, animate each other, and will do something^ 
either good or bad, but ofbener bad: and the respective individuals, 
who wore separately very quiet, when met together in numbers, ^ow 
tumaltnous as a body, and ripe for any mischief that may be pointed 
out to them by the leaders ; and, if their leaders have no business for 
them, they will find some for themselves. The demagogues, or leaders 
of popular factions, should therefori be very careful not to assemble the 

a 's unneceHs/irily, and without a .ettled and well-considered object. 

os that, by making those popular assemblies too frequent, they 
make them likewise too familiar, and consequently less respected by 
their enemies. Observe any meetings of poo]do, and you will alw.a^s 
find their eagerness and impetuosity rise or fall in proportion to their 
numbers : when the numbers are- very groat, all sense and reason seem 
to subside, and one sudden frenzy to seize on all, even the coolest 
of them. 

Another ver;f just observation of the Cardinars is, That the things 
which happen in our own tinios, and which we see ourselves, do not 
surprise ns near so much ns the things which we read of in times past, 
though not in the least more oxtraoivlinary ; and adds, that he is per^ 
snaded, that when Oaligula made his horse a Consul, the people of Koine, 
at that time, wore not greatly surprised at it, having necessarily been 
in some degree prepared for it, by an insensible gnwlation of extra va- 
ganoeS'from the same quarter. This is so true, that we road every dav, 
with astonishment, things which we see everv day without surprise. A^e 
wonder at the intrepidity of a l^eonidos, a Oodrus, and a Ourtias; and 
are not tlie least surprised to hoar of a sea-captain, who has blown up 
his ship, his crew, and himself, that they might not fall into the hands 
of the enemies of his country. I cannot help roadmg of Porsenna and 
Kegnlus, with surprise and reverence, and yot I remember tliat I saw, 
without either, the execution of Shepherd,* a boy of eighteen years old, 
who intended to shoot tlie late king, and who would have been pardoned, 
if he would have expressed the least sorrow for his intended crime, 
but, on the contrary, he declared, that if he was pardoned he would . 
attempt it again; that ho thonght it a duty which he owed to his 
cxmntry, and that he died with pleasure for having endeavonred to per> 
form it. Reason equals Shepherd to Kegnlus; but prejudice, and the 
regency of the fact, make Shepherd a common malefactor and Regnlos a 
hero. 


* Jkmea Shepherd, a coach-paIntorV apprentice, was executed at Tyburn for high tmuon* 
Uaroh 17, 171S, Id the reign of €korge the First. 
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Szamme oarefully. and reconsider all your notions of things; analyse 
them, and discover their component parts, and see if habit and pr4ya- 
dice are not the principal ones ; weigh the matter upon which yon are 
to form yonr opinion, in the equal and impartial scales of reason. It is 
not to be conceived how many people, capable of reasoning, if they 
would, live and die in a thousand errors, from lozineHs; they will rather 
adopt the prejudices of others, than give themselves the trouble of form- 
ing opinions of their own. They say things, at drat, because other people 
liave said them, and then they persist in them, because they have said 
them tliomseJves. 

The last observation that I shall now mention of the CiirdJnal's ia, 
“ That a secret it more easily kept by a good many peiqile, tlian one 
commonly imagines.” By this ho means a secret of inqiortance, among 
people inierett^ in the keeping of it. And it is certain tlmt people of 
bnainess know the importance of secrecy, and will observe it, where 
they are concerned in the event. To go and tell any frieud, wife, or 
iniacress, any secret with which they have nothing to«(lo, is discovering 
to them such an nnretentive weakness, as must convince them that you 
will tell it to t-wenly others, and consequently that they may reveal it 
without the risk of being discovered. But a secret properly coimnu- 
nicated, only to those who are to be concerned in the thing in 
qvestion, wiU probably be kept by them, though tlioy should be a good 
many. Little secrets are commoiuy told again, but great ones generally 
kept. Adieu t 


LETTER OLXIII. 

IiOiiDoir, iBeftember 80, 0. 8. 1748. 

Dbob Bov : 1 wait with impatience for your accurate history of the 
Ohetaliers Porte Epiee^ which you promised mo in your last, and which 
1 take to be tlie forurunner of a lar^r work that you intend to give the 
public, containing a general account of all the Religious and Military 
Orders of Europe, ^riously, you will do well to have a ^neral notion 
of all tliose Orders, ancient and modem ; both as they are freiiuently the 
eubjects of conversation, and as they are more or loss interwoven with 
l.he histories of tliose times. Witness the Tontonio Order, which, as 
soon as it gained strength, began its unjust depredations in Germany, 
and aoqnir^ such considerable possessions there; and the Order of 
Malta also, which continues to this day its piracies upon the iiiddels. 
Besides one can go into no comiitmy in Germany, without running 
against Monaieur U Ohemlier^ or Momiewr le Gominmdmr <U V Ordre 
Teutonique. It is the same in all the other parts of Europe, witli regard 
the Order of Malta, where you never go into company without meeting 
two or three Ohefoaliere or GommanJ^sun^ who talk of their Preuvee, 
their Lomgues^ their Ga/rmanea^ &c. of all which things I am aure you 
would not willingly he ignorant. On the other hand, 1 do not mean 
that you should have a profound and minute knuwledge of these matters, 
which are of a nature that a general knowledge of them is fkilly sufficient. 
I would not recommend you to read Abb6 Vertot’s History of the Order 
of Malta, in four quarto volumes; that would be employing a groat deal 
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of good timo very ill. But I would have you know the foundationa, the 
objeota, the insignia^ and the short gonerfu history of them all. 

As for the aucient religious military orders^ which were chiefly 
founded in the eleventh and twelfth centuries; such n.s Malta, the Teu- 
tonic, tlio Knights Teinplara, «Sec., theinjustioo and the wickedness of those 
establish incuts cannot, I am sur^ have escaped your observation. Their 
pious object was, to take away by force other people’s property, and to 
massacre the proprietors themselves, if they refused to give up tliat pro- 
perty, and adopt the opinions of these invaders. What right or pretence 
hod those confederated Christians of Europe to the Floly Ijand ? Iiet 
them produce their grant of it in tlie Bible. Will they suy, that the 
Saracens had j assessed thenuselves of it by force, and that, consequently, 
they hud the same riglitf Is it lawfnl then to steal goods, bec^nse they 
were stolon before? Surely not. The truth is, that the wickedness of 
many, and the weakness of more, in those ages of ignorance and super- 
stition, concurred to form those flagitious conspiracies gainst ilie lives 
and properties of unofTendii^ peojde. Tlie Pope sanctined the villany, 
and annexed the pardon of sins to i' o perpetration of it. This gave rise 
to the Oroisadues ; and cart'ie<l such swarms of people from Europe t4) 
the conquests of tho Holy Laud. Peter tlie llennit, an active and ambi- 
tions priest, by his indefatigable pains, was tho iinniodiate author of the 
first croisade; kings, princes, all professions and chnractk^rs united, from 
diflferont motives, in this groat undertaking, as every sentiment, except 
true religion and morality, invited to it. Tlie ambitious hoped for king- 
doms; tho greody and tho nocessitons for plunder; and sonu* wore enthu- 
siasts enough to hope for salvation, by the destruction of a considerable 
unmber of their follow creatures, who had done them no injury. 1 can- 
not omit, upon this occasion, tellmg you, that tho Eastern Emperors at 
Ooustantmoplo (wlio, os Ohristians, woro obliged, at least to seem, to 
fovour these expeditions,) sooing tlie immeuso numbers of tbe Oroisez^ 
and fearing that tlie Western Empire might have some mind to the 
Eastern Empire too, if it suoceded against tlie Infidels, as I'appetit 
vient en mangeant; tliese Eastern Emperors, very honestly, poisoned 
the waters where tiie Oroiulz were to pass, and so destroyed iiifimte num- 
bers of thorn. 

Tbe later Orders of Knightliood ; siioh as the Garter in England; the 
Elephant in Uemnark ; the Golden Fleece in Bnrg'indy ; the Bt. Esprit, 
Bt^Miohel, Bt. Louis, and St, Lazare,in France, &c., are of a very dilfor- 
ent nature and institution. They were either the invitations to, t-r the 
rewards of, brave notions in fair war; and are now rather tbe deoora- 
tions of the favour of the prince, than tho proofs of the merit of the 
Bulfleot. However, they are worth yonr inquiries to a certain degree ; 
and conversation will give yon frequent opportunities for them. Wher- 
ever you are, I would advise you to inquire into tho respective orders 
of that country, and to write down a short account of them. For 
example, wliile you are in Saxony, get an account of VAigU Blan^ and 
of what other orders there may be, either Polish or Saxon ; and, when 
you shall be at Berlin, inform yourself of three orders, VAigU Noir^ la 
et U Vrai Merite^ which are the only ones that I know of 
there. But whenever you meet with straggling ribands and stars, as 
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jou will with a tliou»an(P. m Germany, do not fail to enqaire what they 
are, and tu take a mimito of thorn in your memorandum Imok; for it ia 
a sort of knowledge that costs little to acquire, and yet it is of some use. 
Vouog people have freqiioiitly an iuuurioiisness about them, arising 
either from laziness, or a contempt of the object, whiuh deprives them 
of several such little i)arts of knowledge, that they afterwards wish they 
had acquired. If ^«u will put conversation to profit, great knowledge 
may be gained by it; and is it Ui>t better (since it is full asOtisy) to turn 
h npon useful than upon useless subjects? People always talk best upon 
what they know most, and it is both pleasing them, and improving oneli 
self, to put them upon that subject. With peoide of a particular profe»* 
sioii, or u/a distinguished emiuency in an}' branch of learning, one is not 
at a loss: but with those, whether men or w'omon, who properly con* 
btitute wliut is called the 6c’au uionda^ one mu.st not choose deep subjects, 
nor hope tu get any knowledge above that of orders, ranks, tuiuilies, and 
court anecdotes: which are therefore the proper (and not altogether 
usole'«s) subjects of tliut kind of conversation. Women, especially, are 
to be talked to, a*- below men, and above children. If you talk to them 
too deep, you oul} oonfouiid them, and lose your own labour; if you 
talk to them too frivolously, they perceive and resent tho contempt. 
The proper tone for them is, what tho Froiioli call tho Eni/regent^ and is, 
ij truth, tho polite jargon of good company. Thus, if you are a good 
dicmist, you may extriict something out of every thing. 

Apro2)os of the hmu, momle; I must again and again rocommeud 
the Graces to you. There is no doing without them in that world ; and, 
to'iuako a good tigurc in that world, is a groat step towards making one 
in the world of biLsinoss, pivrlicularly that part of it for whioh you are 
destined. An ungraceful manner of speaking, awkward motions, and a 
disagreeable address, are great clogs to tJio ablest man of business ; as the 
opposite qualifioatious are of infinite advantage to him. ( am told 
there is a very good dancing-master at Leipsig. 1 would have you dunce 
a minuet very well, not so much tortiiesakcof the minuet its«»If, (though 
tliat. if danced at all, puglit to ho danced well,) as that it wiU give you 
a habitual genteel carriage, and manner of ])rosouting yourself. 

Since i am upon little things, [ ina>t montiou another, will'd), though 
little enough in itself, yet, us it occui's at least once in every day, de- 
Borvc's some attention ; I ineati Carving. J)o you u?.© yourself to carve 
adroitly and genteelly; without liacking half an hour across a bone : 
without bespattering the com [laiiy with the sauce; and without ovor- 
larnlng the glasses into your neighbour’s i>ockets? These awkward* 
nesses ai-o extremely disj^roeahlo ; and, if tifteii repeated, bring ridicule, 
f Ley are very easily avoidoil, by a little attention and use. 

How trifling soever these things may seem, or really bo, in themselvesy 
they are no longer so, when above half tho world thinks tkern others, 
wise. And, as 1 would have you omnihuB ornat'am — exeelUre rebtt^ I 
think nothing above or below ray pointing out to you, or your excelling 
in. You have the means of doing it, and time liefore you to make use 
of them. Take my word for I ask nothing now, but what yon will, 
twent* years hence, most heartily wish that yon bad done. Attention 
Uf au ' lose tilings, tor the next two or three years, will save you infiuite. 
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troabl^ and eodio^s regrots hereafter. May yon, in the whole course of 
yonr life, have no reason for any one just regret 1 Adieu. 

Your Dresden china is arrived, and I have sent it to your Mamma. 


LETTER OLXIV. 

Lomoa, StptMtwr 37, O. S 1748. 

Drab Bor: T have received your Latin Lecture upon War, wliioli 
though it is' not exactly the same Latin that Orasar, Cicero, Horace, 
Yirgil, and Ovid spoke, is, however, as good Latin as the erudite Ger- 
mane sjieak or n -ito. I have always observed, that the int»st learne.1 
people, that is, those wliu have read the most Latin, write the worst ; 
and that dibtingnishes the Latin of a gentleman scik.dar from that of a 
pedant. A gentleman has, probably, read no other ]..atin than tliat of 
tiro Augustan ago ; and thcretore can write no other r whereas the pedant 
has rear! mucli mure had Latin than good; and cnnaoqucntly vrriteg so 
too. He l«H)ks ujum the best clrwHical ■ roks, as books for school-boys, and 
conse( 4 uently below him ; but pores over fragments of obscure authors, 
treasures up the obsolete w'urds which ho meets with there, and uses them 
npon all occasions to shew his reading at the expense of his judgmoLto 
Plautus in his favourite author, not for the sake of lire wit and tire vie 
eomiea of his comedies, but upon account of the many obsolete words, 
and tire cant of low characters, which are to be met with no where else, 
lie will rather use eWithau optnmi than optirnd^ and any bad word, 
rather than any good one, provided he can but prove, that, strictly 
Bpeakiiig, it is Latin ; that is, that it was written by a Roman. Hy this 
rule, r might now write to yon in the language or Ohamjer of Spenser, 
and assort that I wrote Girglisli, hocanse it was English in their days: 
but I Hliouhi be a most affected puppy if I did so, and yon would not 
understAinl throe words of iny letter. All these, and such like afleeted 
peculiarities, are the oharacteristics of learned coxconrbs and ])cdants, 
and are carefully avoided by all men of sense. 

I dipped, accidentally, tire other day, into Pitiscus’s preface to Ins 
Lexicon; wliore I found a word that puzzled mo, and whif h I did not 
remember ever to have met with befoix). It is the adverb pnrjteeini ; 
which moans, in a good hour ; an expression, which, by the si .>ersti- 
tion of it, appears to bo low,and vulgar. I looked for it : And at last 
1 found, tliat it is once or twice made use of in Plautus , upon th* 
strength of which, this learned p«Mlant thrusts it into his preraoc 
WUenovor yon write Latin, remember that every word or phrase which 
yon make use of, but cannot find in Omsar, Oioero, Livy, Horace, Vir- 
gil, and Ovid, is bad, illiberal Latin, though it may havo l>ecn writtea 
by a Roman. 

1 must now say something as to the m.atter of the Lecture ; in which 
I confess there is one doctrine laid down that snrpriaes me : It is this ; 
Quum vero hostie sit lenta oituoe morte omnia dira nohU minitam 
quocunque heUantibue negotium parum eani interfuerit gtio modo 
turn ohruere et interficere eatagamue^ si ferociam exuere euwUtur. 
Ergo venmo quogtte uti fas est, <£«., whereas I cannot ooiioeive that 
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the ase of poison can, upon any account, come -within the lawibl moans 
of self-defence. Force may, without doubt, be justly repelled by force 
but not by treachery and fraud ; tor I do not call the stratagems of war, 
such a£ titiibuscades, masked batteries, thlso attacks, &c., frauds or 
treachery ; Tlicy are inutually to l)o exi>ected and guarded against; but 
poisoned arrow's, poisoned waters, or poison administered to your 
enemy, (wiiich can only be done by treachery,) 1 have always heard, 
read and tliought, to bo unlawful and iiifanibus means of dtdbnce, be 
your danger ever so grejit : Btit n ftroeiam exuere euncMur ; most I 
rather die than poison this enein3*? Yes, certainly, much rather die 
than do a base or criininal action; nor can I be sure, beforehand, that 
this enemy may not, in the lost moment, f&rociam exuere. But the 
{mblic lawyers, now, seem to mo rather to warp the law, in order to 
authorise, than to cliock, tliosc unlawful 'proceedings of princes and 
states; whicli, by being bowjino common, appear less criminal; though 
custom can never alter the nature of good and ill. 

Praj- let no quibbles of Lawyers, no I'ofitiements'of Casuists, break 
into the plain notions of right and wrong; which every man’s right 
reason, and ]dnin common sense, suggest to him. To do as you would 
be done bv, is the plain, sure, and undisputed rule of morality and jus- 
tice. Stick to tiiut; and be convinced, that whatever breaks into it, 
in any degree, however sjjeoiously it may be turned, and however puzz- 
ling it may be to answer ii-, is, notwitlistanding, fills© in itseU\ unjust, 
and crirniiial. 1 do not know a crime in tiie w'orld, which is not, by 
the Casuists among the Jesuits (especially the twenty-four collected, I 
think, by Escobar) allowed, in some, or many cases, not to be criminal. 
Tlie prinoi{>les tirst laid doivn by them are often s[>©cioiis, the reason- 
ings plausible; but the conclusion ulwaj'salio: For It is contrary to 
that eviilent and undeniable rule of justice -whicli I liavo mentioned 
abovd, <»f not doing to any on© what you would iu>t liave him do to 
you. But, however, these refined pieces of casuistry and sopliistry, 
ticing very convenient and welcome to people’s passions and appetites, 
tJiey gladft accept the indulgence, without desiring to detec-t the fallacy 
of the reasoning: And indeed many, I might sn.y most people, are not 
able to do it; which makes the publication of such qiiibblings and 
refincriients the more periiioious. I am no skilful casuis^ nor subtle 
disputant ; and yet I would undertake to justify, and qualih', the pi^o- 
fession of a highwayman, stop by step, and so plausibly, as to make 
many ignorant people embrace the profession, as an innocent. If not 
even a laudable one ; and puzzle [>oople i»f some degree of know- 
ledge, to answer me point tiy point. I have seen a book, entitled 
Quifllibet ex QuoUhet^ or the art of making any thing out of any 
thing; wiiich is not so difRcnIt, as it would seem, if once one quits 
certain plain truths, obvious in gross to e^'ery understanding, in order 
i* mn after the ingenious refinements of -warm imaginations and spe- 
ouative reasonings. Doctor Berkeley, Bishop of Oloyne, a very 
worthy, ingenious and learned man, has written a book to prove, 
that there is no snch thing as Hatter, and that nothing exists bnt 
in idea, that yon and I only fancy ourselves eating, drinking, and 
sleeping ; yon at Leipsig, and I at London : that -we think we bare 
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floHh and Mood, legi<, arms, &c., bnt that \ro are only spirit. Ilia 
arguments are, strictly siieakiiig,. unanswerable ; but yet I am su far 
from being convinced by them, that 1 am deteriiiineu to go on to eat 
and drink, and walk and ride, in order to keeji that matter^ which 
I sc mistakenly imagine my body at present to oonsist of, in aa 
good plight as possible. Common sense (which, in truth, is very 
uncommon) is the best sense* 1 know of: Abide by it, it w'ill counsel 
yon best. Jtead and hear, for your amusement, ingenious systems, 
nice (picstions snbtilly agitated, with all the refinements tiiat warm 
imaginations suggest; but consider them only as cxcrcitations tor tha 
rnirnl, and return always to settle with common sense. 

1 stumbled, tiie other day, at a tarnkseller's, upon Comte de Gabalis, 
In two very little volnines, which I bad formerly read. I road it over 
again, and with fresh a‘<tonislitnent. Mast of the exlravaganpes are 
taken from the Jewish Kiibtans, who broached tho^e wild notions, .and 
delivered them in the unintelligible jargon which the Caballists and 
Rosicrucians deal in to this day. Ti Mr number is, I believe, inucli les- 
sened, but tlicre are J-till some; am. I myself have known two, who 
studied and firmly believed in tliat mystical nonsense. What extra- 
vagancy is not man capable of entertaining, when once his shackled 
reason is led iij triumph by fancy and prejudice ( The ancient Alclie- 
mists give very much info tins stuff, ]>y wiiieh they thought tliey should 
discover the philosopher’s stone : and some of the most celebrated Em- 
pirics einployo<l it in the pursuit of the miivei*snl medicine. Paracelsus, 
a bold Eui[>ir!c, and wild Cuhallist, asserted that he had discovered it, 
and called it his Alkahest. Why, or wherefore, God knows; only that 
those madmen call imtliiug by an intelligible uanio. You may easily 
get tills book from tlie Hague: read it, for it will both divert and 
astonish you; and at the same time tcacli you nil admimri ; avery 
necossary'lcNson. 

Your letters, except when upon a given subject, are exceedingly 
laconic, ami neither answer my desires nor the purpose of letters ; whicn 
should he familiar conversations, between absent friends. As I desire to 
live with you upon the footing of an intimate friend, ami not of a pa- 
rent, I could wish tlmt your letters gave me mure yiarticular acconnts ot 
yoiiiNcIt^ and of your le.<ser trnnsiictions. When jou write to : le, sup- 
pose yourself conversing freely with me, by the firt-side. lu tlmt case, 
von would naturally mention the incidents of the day; as vhere you 
had been, wJu> you had seen, what you thought of them, &o. Do this 
in your letters : acquaint me sometimos with yonr studies, soiiietimer 
with your diversions ; tell me of any new persous and chiiracters that 
jrou meet with in company, and add your own observations upon them: 
in short, let me see more of you in your letters. ITow do you go on with 
Lord Pulteney, and how does he go on at Leipsig? Has he learning^ 
has he p.arts, has he ^plication f Is he good ur ill-natured? In uhorti 
What is he ? at least, What do yon tliiiik him ? You may tell me without 
reserve, for I promise you secrecy. You are now of an that I am desi- 
rous tobe^n a confidential correspondence with yon ; and I shall, on 
my part, write you very freely iny opinion upon men and things, wLif !i 
I should often be very unwilling that any body but you and Mr. Raita 
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Bhould see ; so, on your part, if you write me without reserve, you may 
depend upon my inviolable secrecy. If you have ever looked into the 
Letters or Madame dc S6vign^, to her daughter, Madame do Grignan, you 
must have observed the ease, freedom, and friendship of that correspon- 
dence ; and yet, I hope, and believe, that they did not love another bet- 
ter iJian we do. Telf mo what books you arc now reading, either by way 
of study or amusement; how )*on pass you p evenings when at home, and 
where you pass them when abroad. I know that you go sometimes to 
Madame Vtileiitin’s lussembly ; What do you do there? Do you play, or 
aup, or is it only la belle conversation t Do you mind your dancing while 
your dancing-master is with you ? As you will be often under the neoeo- 
sity of diitu-iiig a minuet, 1 w<*>uld have yon dance it very well. Kernera- 
ber, that the grai'cfnl motion of the anus, tlic giving your hand, and the 
putting on and pulling off yonr h.^-t genteelly, are the material parts of a 
gentleman’s dnneiiig. Hut. the greaUvst advantage of dancing well is, that 
it necessarily teaches yoR'to i»reseiit yourself, to ait, stand, and walk, gen- 
teelly; all of which arc of real importance to a man f»f tWion. 

I should w'i^h that >ou were poliahwl before you go to IJerlin; where, 
as you will be in a great deal of good comjmny, I would have you have 
the right manners for it. It is a very conMdorable article to have le ton 
de la bonne co^npagnie^ in yonr destination particularly. The principal 
business of a foreign minister is, to get into the secrets, and to know all 
of the courts at wliicli he resides; this he, can never bring 
about but by sncli a pleasing address, such engaging manners, and such . 
an insinuating liehaviocr, as may make him sought for, and in some 
measure domestic, in the best company, and the best families of the 
place. lie will then, indeed, be well informed of all that’ passes, either 
by the confidences made liiin, or by the carelessness of pco]>le in his 
company, who are accustomed to look upon him as one of them, and 
conseqn'ently not upon their guanl before him. For a minister who 
only goes to the court lie resides at, in form, to ask an audience of the 
prince or the minister upon his last in-»truction9, puts tl)om upon their 
guard, and will never know any thing more than wrhnt they have a 
mind that he sJiould know. Here women may be put to some use. A 
king’s mistress, or a minister’s wdfe or mistress, may give great and 
useful informations; and are very apt to do it, being f)roud to show 
that they have been trusted. But then, in this case, the height of that 
sort of address, which strikes women, is requisite; 1 mean that easy 
politeness, genteel and graceful address, ami that exUrieur brilliant 
which they cannot withstand. There Is a sort of men so like women, 
that they are to be taken ju‘l in the same way; I mean those wlm are 
commonly called fine men ; who swarm at all coui ts ; who have little 
reflection, and less knowledge ; but, who, by tlieir good-breeding, and 
traivrtran of the world, are admitted into all companies; and, by 
ihe imprudence or carelessness of their superiors, pick up secrets worw 
knowing, which are easily got out of them by proper addresa. Adien 
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LETTER OLXV. 

Bath, Oetober 12, O. A 1748. 

Dear Boy : I cnmc horo three days ago, upon aooonnt of a disorder in 
my stomach, which aflV*ct<Ml my head and gave me vertigos. I already 
find myself something better; and consequently do not doabt, but that 
tlie oourso of these watoi’s will set mo quite right. I>ut lujwever and wher- 
ever I am, your welfare, your character, your knowle<lge, and your ra irals, 
employ my tlioughts more than any thing that can happen to me, or that 
I can fear or liojie for myself. I am going off the staj^, yon are coming 
upon it; with me, wliat has been, has been, and reflection now would 
come too late ; with you every thing is to come, even, in some manner, 
reflection itself; so that this is the very time when xny reflections, the 
result of eY[)erieiice, may 1 e of use to you, by supplying the want of 
yours. As s«ion as you leave lAMpsig, j'ou wrill gradually bo going into 
the great world; where the first imttreasions that you shall give of your- 
self will bo «)f great iinportance to y j i ; but those which you .shall receive 
will he decisive, ftir they always stick. To keep good company, especially 
at your first setting out, is tlie way to receive good impressions. If you 
ask me what 1 inoun by good company, I will ctmfess to you, that it is 
pretty diftlcnltto define; lint I will ondoavour to make you understand 
It n» well as T oaij. 

Good odmpany is not what re.spectivc sets of company are pleased 
either to call or think themselves, but it is that company which all the 
people of the ])laco call, and acknowledge to be, good comjiany, notwith- 
standing some objections which they may form to some of the individ- 
uals who compo^e it. ft consists chiefly (but by no means without 
exception) of people* of oonsiderablo birth, rank, and cliaractcr; for people 
of neither birth nor rank are frequently, and very justly admitted into it, 
if di.stingiii8licd by any peculiar merit, or emincncy in any liberal art or 
science. Nay, so moteiy a thing is good company, that many people, 
without birth, rank, or merit, intrude into it by their own forwardness, 
and others slide into it b^’ the jirotection of some considerable person ; 
and some oven of inditforent characters and morals make part of it. But 
in the mrdn, the good part preponderates, and people of infamous and 
blasted characters are never admitted. In this * ishionable good com- 
pany, tlie best manners and tlio best laiifniago of the jdace nie most 
unqucstionahly to be lounit ; for they establish and give the tone to both, 
which are therefore called the language and manners of good company: 
there being no legal tribunal to ascertoin either. 

A company, eonsisting wholly of people of tho first quality, cannoL 
for that reas<)n, be called good company, in the coinnloti acceptation of 
the phrase, unless they are, into the bargain, the fashionable and occre- 
dited company of the place; for people of the very first quality can be os 
si ly, AS ill-bred, and as worthless, as people of the meanest degree. On 
the other hand, a company consisting entirely of people of very low con- 
dition, whatever their merit or parts may ^ can never be called 0 >od 
company; and consequently should not be much freauented, though by 
no means despised. 
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A company wholly compo-oed of men of learning, though greatly to 
be valued and respected, is not meant by the words good company ; tliey 
cannot have the easy mannei*3 and toumure of the world, as they do 
not live in it. If you can bear your part well in such a company, it is 
eztromely right to be in it sometimes, and you will be but more ^teem- 
ed in other companies, for having a place in that. But then do not 
let it engross you ; for if you do, you w-ill be only considered as one of the 
liUrati by profession ; which is not the way either to sMne, or rise in 
the world. 

The company of professed wits and poets is extremely inviting to 
most vonng men; who if they have wit themselves, are pleased with it, 
autl if tiliey have none, are sillily prona of being one of it: but it should 
be fi'equented with moderation and judgment, and you should by no 
uiraiis give 3'ourself up to it. A wit is a very unpopular denouiination, 
as it carries terror along with it ; and people in general are as much 
afraid of alive wit, in enmpany, as a woman is of a gun, wiiieh she 
thinks may go off of itselt^ and do her a mischief. Their actpiaintance 
is, however, worth seeking, and their company worth froquontirg ; but 
not exclusively ofotbcr.s, nor to such a degree as to be considered only 
as one of tiiat particular set. 

But the company, which of all others 3'ou should most carefully avoid, 
IS that low company, which, in every sense of the word, is low indeed ; 
low in rank, low in parts, low in manners, and tow in merit. You will, 
perhaps, be surprised, that I should think it ueccssarj' to warn you 
against such company, but yet 1 do not think it wholly unnecessary, 
from the many lAstances which I have scon, of men of sense and rank, 
discredited, verified, and undone, by keeping such compaio'. 

Vanity, that source of many of our follies, and of some of our crimes, 
has sunk many a man iuto com^iany, in every light infinitely’’ •below 
himself, for the sake of being the first man in it. There ho dictates, is 
applauded, admired; and, for the sake of being the Coryphetua of that 
wretched chorus, disgraces and disqualifies '-imself soon for any better 
company. Depend upon it, you will sink 01 rise to the level of the com- 
pany which you coiunionly keep; people will judge of y'ou, and not 
unreasonably, by that. There is good sense in the Spanish saying, 
“Tell me whmn you live witli, and I will tell you who you arc.” jfako 
it therefore your bnsines.«i, wherever you oi’c, to get into that com- 
pany which every body in the place allows to bo the best company 
next to their own; which is the best definition tliat I can give you 
of good company. But here, too, one oantion is very neoea<«ury ; for 
want of which many young men have been ruiuc’d, even in good 30m- 
pany. 

(^d company (as I have before observed) is composed of a great 
variety of fashionable people, whose characters and morals are very 
Afferent, though their manners are prctt;i^ the much same. When a 
young roan, new in the world, first gets into that company, he very 
rigbdy determines to conform to, and imitate it. But then he too often, 
and fatally, mist^es the objects of bis imitation. He has often heard 
tha^ absurd term of genteel aud fashionable vices. He there sees some 
people who shine, aud who in general are admired aud esteeiasd ; and 
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observes* fhnt these people are whoremasters, drunkards, or gamesters, 
upon wliicli he adopts their vices, mistaking their defeots for their per* 
fectioDS, and thinking that they owe their fashions and their lustre 
to those genteel vices. Whereas it is exactly the reverse; for those peo- 
ple have acquired their reputation by their parts, their learning, tteir 
good-breeding, and other real Rcxiomplishments: and are only blemished 
and lowered, in the opinions of all reasonable people, and of- their own, 
III time, these genteel and faahionable vices. A whoremaster, in a 
dnx, or without a nose, is a very genteel person indeed, and well wor- 
thy of imitation. A drunkard, vomiting np at night tho wine of the 
day, and stupefiod by the headache all the next, doubtless, flne 
model to copy from. And a gamester, tearing his hair, and blasphe- 
ming, for having lost more than he had in the world, is surely a most 
amiable character. No; these are alloys, and great ones too, which 
can never adorn any character, bnt will always debase tbe best. To 
prove tbis , snpijosu any man, without parts and some other good qual- 
ities, to be merely a whoremaster, a drunkard, or a gamester; bow 
will he be looked upon by all sorts of people? Why, as a mostcontemp- 
ti de and vicious animal. I'i erofore it is plain, that in these mixed 
characters, the good part only makes people forgive, but not approve, 
the bad, 

I will hope and believe, that you will have no vices ; but if, unfortu- 
nately, yon sliould Iiavo any, at least I beg of you to be content with 
your own, and to adopt no other body’s. Tho adoption of vice has, I 
am oiinvinued, mined ten times more young men than natnrnl inclinations. 

As I make no diflicultv of confessing my past errors, whore I think 
tho confession may bo of use to you, I will own, that when 1 first wont 
to tho universitv, I drank and smoked, notwithstanding the aversion I 
Lad to wine ami tobacco, only because T thought it genteel, and that it 
made ino look like a man. Wlicn I went abroad, 1 first went to tlie 
Hague,' whore gaming was much in fashion; and wliero I observed that 
Viany people of shining rank -and cbaracter gamed too. I was then 
/ouiig enough, and silly enough, to believe that gaming was one of their 
accomplishments ; and, as I aimed at perfection, 1 adopted gaming as a 
necessary step to it. Tims I acquired, by ermr, the habit of a vice, 
wliicli, far from adorning my character, has, 1 am conscious, been a 
great blemish in it. 

Imitate then, with discernment and judgment, tlie real perfections of 
the good company into whioh you may get; copy thoir politeness, -their 
carriage, their address, and the easy and well bred turn of their conver- 
sation ; but reniembor that, let tliem shine ever so bi-ight, their vices, if 
they have any, are so many sjiots, which you would no more imitate, 
than you would make an artificial wart upon your face, becanse some very 
handsome man Lad the misfortune to Lave a natural fine upon his: but, 
on the contrary, think how much haadsomer he would have been with- 
ont it. 

Having thus confessed some of my hgaretnefM^ I will now shew yon a 
little of my right side. I always endeavoured to get into tbe best oon- 
pai^ wherever I was, and commonly succeeded. There I pleased t 
'■ome degree, by shewing a desire to please. 1 took care never to 
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absent nriUtrait; but, on the contrary, attended to every thing that 
was said. done, or even looketl, in company ; I never failed in the min- 
utest attentions ar.d was never jmrnalirr. These things, and not my 
igareTnens^ node ne fashionable. Adienl This letter is fbll long 
OUOD^h. 


LETIER CLXVI. 

bATH, 10, O. & 17ML 

DfUn Hot: Having, in my last, pointed put what sort of company 
you should keep, I will now give you some rules for your conduct in it ; 
rules which my own experience and observation enable nio to lay down, 
ami communicate to yon. witli ^omo degree of eonfidonoe. I have often 
given yon hints of tins kind before, but then it bus boon by snatches; 1 
will now be more regular and methodical. I shall say nothing with 
regard to your bodily carriage and a<l(lre>‘*, but leave tliom to the care 
of your dancipg-miist(;r, and to y«mr own attentioe to the best models ; 
remember, however, that they are of consequence. 

Talk often, but never long: in that ca'*o, if you do not please, at least 
you are sure not to tire yo«ir hearers. Pay your own rookonitig, but do 
not treat the ^ hole company, this being one ot the very few oases in 
which people do not care to he treated, every one being fully conviuc^ 
that he han wherewithal to ])ay. 

Tell stories very .seldom, and absolntcly never but where they are 
very apt and very short. Omit every circumstance that is not material, 
and beware of digre.ssions. To have frequent recourse to narrative 
betrays great want of iiiiagi nation. 

Never hold any body by tijo button, or the liand, in order to be heard 
out; for, if people are not willing to hear you, yon had much better 
hohi yimr tongue than them. 

Most lung talkers single out some one unfortunate irinn in company, 
(ooiiimonly him whom they observe to be the most silent, or their next 
neighbour,) to whisper, or at Icjist in a half voice, to convey a continuity 
of words to. This is excessively ill-bred, and, in some degree, a fmud ; 
conversation- stock being a joint and cormnon property. But, on the' 
other hand, if one of these unmerciful talkers lays hidd of you, hear 
him with patience, (and at least seeming altentuin,) if ho is worth oblig- 
ing; for nothing will oblige him more than a patient bearing; as nothing 
would hurt him more than either to leave him in tho midst of his dis- 
course, or to discover 3mur impatience under your afHiction. 

Take, rather than give, tli.» tone of tho company j’ou .are in. If you 
have parts, j'ou will shew ttiein, more or less, upr>n every subject; and 
if you have not, you ha<l better talk sillily upon a subject of other peo- 
ple’s than of your own choosing. 

Avoid as much as yon can, in mixed companies, argmnentative, po- 
lemical oonveraations ; which though they^ should not, yet certainly do, 
indispose, for a time, the contending parties luwards each other; and, 
If the controversy grows warm and noisy, endeavour to put an end to 
It, by some genteel levity or joke. I quieted such a conversation-hub 
bub once, by representing to them that though I was persuaded non# 
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there present would repeat, out of company, what paesed in it, yet I 
conld not answer tor the disci'etion of the passengers in the street, wbj 
most necessarily hear all that was said. 

Almve all things, and upon all occasions, avoid speaking of yourself 
. if it he possible. Such is the natural pride and vanity of our hearts, 
that it pur|)utua11y lireak:* out, even in people of the best parts, in all the 
various inudes and figures of the egotism. 

Borne, abruptly, speak advantage<msly of themselves, without either 
pretence or provocatioii. They are impudent. Others proceed more 
artfully, as they imagine; and forge aoonsations against themselves, com- 
plain of calnninies which thoy never heard, in order to justify thera- 
selvos, by exhibiting a catalogue of their many virtues. They acknow- 
ledge it may, indeed, seem odd, that they should talk in that manner 
of themselves ; it is what thoy do not like, and what they never would 
have dune ; no, no tortures should ever have forced it from them, if tliey 
had not been thus inJiistly and monstrouslv accused. But, iu these 
cases, justice is surely due tc one’s solt^ as wen as to others ; and when 
our chnractor is attacked, we may say in our own justification, wh&*. 
otherwise we never would ha\ o said. This thin veil of Modesty drawn 
before Vanity, is- much too transparent to conceal it, even from very 
moderate discernment. 

Others go more modestly and more slily still (as thoy think) to w'ork; 
but, in iny mind, still more ridiculously. They confess themselves (not 
without some <logreo of shame and confusion) into all the Cardinal Vir- 
tues; by first degrading them into weaknesses, and then owning their 
misfortune, in being in.i<le up of those weaknesses. They eaniiot see 
people sutFer, without hympatliisuig witJi, and endeavouring to help 
them. Tfiey cannot see'people w'ant, without relieving them, though, 
truly, their own circumstances cannot very well afford it. They cannot 
help sjieaking trutii, though they know all the imprudence of it. In 
sliort, they know that, with all th©'«e weaknesses, they are not fit to live 
in the worhl, much less to thrive in it. But they are now too old to 
chaugo, and must rub on as w'ell as they can. This sonods too ridicu- 
lous and oulre^ almost, for the stage; and yet, take my word for It, you 
will frequently m«jet with it, upon the common stage of the world. And 
here I will observe, by the by, that you will ofteit meet witli characters 
in nature, so extravagant, that a discreet l*oct wonid not venture to sea 
thorn upon the stage in their true and high colouring. 

This principle of vanity and pride is so strong in human natnre, that 
it descends even to the lowest objects ; and one often sees {people angling 
for praise, whore, admitting all they say to be true, (which, bytlieway, 
it seldom is,) no just i>raise is to be caught. One man atfitms ^at he 
has rode post an hundred miles in six hours ; probably it is r lie : but 
supposing it to be true, vrhat then ? Why he is a very good post-boy, 
that is all. Another asserts, and probably not without oaths, that ha 
has drunk six or eight bottles of wine at a sitting; out of ohaiity, I 
will believe him a liar ; for, if I do not, I must think him a beast. 

Such, and a thousiind more, are the follies and extravagances, which 
vanity draws people into, and which always defeat their own purpose ; 
and as Waller says, upon another subject. 
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Make the wretch the most ffenpli ed, 

Where moot be wiebes tobf prlaed. 

•file only snre way of avoiding these evils, is never to speak of yonr- 
self at all. But W'lieo, liistoriciilly, yon arc obliged to mention yourself, 
take care not to drop one single wur<l, that can directly or indirectly be 
construed as fishing for a])planhe. Bo your clmraoter what it will, it 
will be known ; and nobody will take it upon your own woi*d. Never 
imagine tliat anything you can say yourself will varnisii your defects, 
or jidd lustre to your pertections! but, on the contrary, it may, and nine 
times fn ten will, make llio former more gltiritig, and tlio latter obscure. 
If yon are silent niwni your own stibject, neither envy, indignation, nor 
ridicule, will obstruct or allay the applause which you may really dcservo ; 
but if you publish yonr own panegyric upon any occasion, or in any 
shape whatsoever, and however artfully dressed or disguised, they wil! 
all conspire agaiust you, and yon will be disappointed of the very etic 
you aim at. , 

Take care never to seem dark and inyhterious ; whicli is not only a 
very unamiable character, but a very snspiciuns one too; if you seem 
mysterious with others, they will be really so wdth yon, and yon will 
know iiotliing. The height of abilities is to have tolto gciolto Knapemiffrt 
itretti ; tliat is, a frank, o[>en, and ingenuous exterior, with a prndeut 
interior ; to be upon your own g\|am, and yet, by a seeming natura. 
oprnnes^ to put people off theirs, bepend upon it nine in teirof every 
ooni])any you are in will avail themstdves of every indiscreet and un- 
guarded expression of yours, if they cjin turn it to their own advantage. 
A prndeut reserve is therefore as necessary, as a seeming ojicnness » 
prudent. Always look peo{il%inthe face wJieii yon speak to them : the 
not doing it is thought to imply conscions gnilt ; besides that ^on lose 
the ailvniitago of ob'serving by their countenances wdint imprussionyonr 
discourse makes ujion them. In order to know people’s real sentiments, 
I trust ninoh more to iny eyes than to ray ears: for tliey can say what- 
ever they have a mind I should hear; but thliy cun seldom helji looking, 
hat they have no intention that 1 should know. 

Neither retail nor receive scandal, willingly; defamation of others 
may. for the present, gratify tlie malignity of the pride of onr hearts, 
cool reflection will draw very disadvantagemis conclnsions from such a 
disposition ; and in the case oV scandal, as in that of robbery, tlie receiver 
Is always thought as bad as the thief. 

Miniickry, which is theconiinoii and favourite amnscinent of little, 
low minds, is in the utmost < ontompt with great ones. It is the lowest 
and mo’st illiberal of all biiffvumery. Pray, iieitiier practise it yourself, 
nor applaud it in others. Besides that the person mimicked is insulted; 
and, as I have often observed to yim before, an insult is never forgiven. 

I need not (I believe) advise you to adapt your conversation to the 
people you are conversing with : for 1 suppose you would not, without 
this caution, have talked upon the sumo subjci t. and in the same man- 
ner, to a minister of state, a bishop, o ]»hiJoM)pln r, a captain, and a 
woman. A man of the world must, like the OanieleOn, be able to take 
every different hue ; which is by no means a criminal or abject, but a 
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necessary corni>laisance ; for it relates only to mainers and noc to 
uioials. 

One word only, as tu swearing, and that, 1 hope and believe, is more 
than is ntoeshury. You may boinetimes hear 8»*iiie people, in good oom< 
puny, interlard ilioir discourse with uatlis, by way of embellishment, aa 
they think, but }ou must observe, too, that those who do so, are never 
those who etmtiibutu, iii any degree, to give that company the denomi- 
nation of good uompany. They are always snbalterns, or people of low 
education ; for that practice, besides that it has no one temptation U* 
plead, is as silly, and as illiberal, as it is wicked. 

J^oud laughter is the mirth of the mob, who are only pleased with 
Silly tilings ; for true wit or good sense never excited a laugh, since the 
creation of the world. A man of parts and fasliion is therefore only 
seen to smile, hut never heard to laugh. 

But to cuiidudc this long letter; all the above-mentioned rules, how- 
ever carefully you i oliservc tlmm, will lose half their olfoct, if uiiao- 
compimied by the Graeco Whatever you say, if you say it with a 
Buperciiiuus, <>\ meal face, or an • mbarrassed counteuanee, or asilly, discon- 
oertedgnn, wil' l)eillreouived. into the bargain, you 
it ituliHtinelly and ungrae^iidy^ it will he still woi-se received. If your 
air and addicss are vulgar, awkward, and gauche^ you may bo esteemed 
indeed, if you ha%o grwit intrinsic merit; but you will never please; 
and, without pleasing, you will rise but lioavily. Venus, among the 
ancients, was s>uouyinoU') with the Graces, who where always suppoi^d 
to accompany her; ‘and llornee tells u*», that even Youth, and Mercury, 
the God of Arts and Ehxpience, would not do without her, 

• Paruui oouil:) sloe te Jareatu Mercurliuque. 

Tliey are not inexorable Ladies, and may be had, if properly and di'.i- 
geutjy pursued. Adieu 


LETTER CLXVII. 

Batb, eiolo&sr 29, O. A 1743. 

Dear Boy : My anxiety for your success incrcu->e'4, in propiirtion as 
the time approaches of your taking your [•art upon the great stage of the 
world. Tlic audience will form their opinio*, of you n[»oit your first ap- 
pearance, (making tbo projier allowance for your inexperience,) and sc 
for it will bo final, that, though it may vary as to the degrees, it will 
never totally change. This c\/Ubidcratiou excites that rostloss attention, 
with which T am constantly examining how' I can best contribate to the 
\ierfection of that clini'iicler, in w'hicli the least spot or blemish would 
give mo more real concern, than I am now capable of feeling upon any 
other occomit what^*o©vcr. 

I have long since done mentioning your great religious and moral 
duties ; because 1 could not make your understanding so bad a compli- 
ment, as to supijose that you wanted, or could receive, any new instruo* 
tions upon tlio^e two important points, Mr Harte, I am sure, has not 
DOglected them ; and, besides, lliey are so obvious to oommru sense an 
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feasoiif that commentators may (as they often do) perplex, but cannot 
tnaxe wem clearer. My province, therefore, is to supply, by my experio 
ence, your hitherto ineA'llable inexperience in the ways of the world. 
People at your age are in a state of natural ebriety; and waiit rails, and 
yams/htM, wherever tliey go, to hinder them from breaking their necks. 
This drunkenness of youtli is nut only tolerated, but even pleases, if kept 
within certain bounds of discretion and decency. These buiiuds are the 
point, which it is didicnlt for the drmikcu man himself to find cut; and 
there it is tlmt the experience of a friend may not only serve, but save 
him. 

Oorry with you, and welcome, into company, nil the gaiety and spirits, 
but as little of the giddiness, of youtli as you can. The tbriiier will 
charm ; but the latter will often, though innocently, iin]ilucably offend. 
Intbriu yourself of the characters and situations of tlie company, before 
you ^ve way to what your imagination may prompt you to uuy. There 
are, in all companies, more wrong heads than right ones, and many 
more who deserve, than who like censure. Should you theretViro ex- 
patiate in the praise of some virtue, which some in company notoriously 
want; or declaim against any vice, wliioh others are notoriously infec- 
ted with ; your reflections, however general and unapplied, will, by 
being appli«.ab1e, be tlionght personal, and levelled at those t>eo]>le. 
This consideration points out to you, sudiciently, not to bo suspicious 
and captious yourself, nor to snpiiose that things, because they may be, 
are tiiercfurc meant at you. The manners of well-bred people secure 
one from those indirect and mean attacks; but if, h] chance, a flippant 
woman, or a pert coxcomb, lots off any thing of tliai kind, it is much 
uetter not to seem to understand, tlian to reply to it. 

Cautiously avoid talking of either your own or other por^Iilo’s domes- 
tic affairs. Yours are nothing to tliein but tedious ; theirs are nothing to 
you. TliO subject is a lender one; and it is odds but that you touch 
somebody or otlioris sore place: for, in this case, there is no trusting to 
specious 'appearances ; -wliicli may be, and often are, so contrary to the 
real sitiiutioiH of things, betw'eeri men aodtJieir wives, parents and their 
children, seeming friends, <kc. that, with the be.st intentions in the 
world, one often blunders dis.ngroeably. 

Remember that the wit, humour, and jukes, of most mixed companies 
are loc.al. They thrive in that particular soil, but will not often bear 
trunsphintiug. Every company is differently ciroumstam5e(i, has its 
particular cant and jargon ; which may give occasion to wit and mirth 
witlufi that circle, but wouM seem flat and insipid in any oilier, and there- 
fore, will not boar repeatin'^. Nothing makes a man look sillier, than a 
pleasantry, not relished or not understood ; and if he meets with a pro- 
mund silence when he expected a general applause, or, what is worse, 
if he is desired to explain tlie bon mot^ his awkward and embarrassed 
situatiou is easier imagined than described. A propoa of repeating; 
take great care never to repeat (I do not mean hero the pleasantries) in 
one company what you hear in another. Things, scotningly indifferent, 
may, by circulation, have much graver consequences than you would 
imagine. Besides, there is a general tmiit tnutt in conversation, by 
which a man is obliged not to report anything out of it, though he la 
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not immediatoly ei^Joinod seorcx^. A retailer of this kind is sure to dratT 
himself into a thousand scrapes and disonssionsf and to be shily and 
nncomfortably receivo<l wherever he goes. 

Yon will dud, in most good bompany, some people, who only keep 
their place there by n contemptible title enough : those are what we caU 
' very ffood-naturedfell&wa^ and the French* hone diabUe. The trnth is, 
they are peoi>le without any parts or fancy, and who, having no will of 
their own, readily assent to, conenr in, and applaud, whatever is said 
or done in the company; and adopt, with the same alacrity, tlio most 
virtuous or the most criminal, the wisest or the silliest scheme, that hap* 
pens to 1 m entertained by the majority of the company. This foolish, and 
often criminal complaisiirioe flows from a foolish cause, tlie want of any 
other merit. I hope that yon will hold your place in company by a 
nobler tenure, and that you will hold it (you can bear a quibble, I believe, 
yet) in ea/pite. Have a will and an opinion of your own, and adhere to 
them steadily; hnt then uO it -with good humour, good breeding, and (if 
you have it) with urbanity; for you liave not yet board enough either to 
preach or censure. 

All other kinds of complaisanco are not only blameless, bnt necessary 
in good company. Not to seem to perceive the little weaknesses, and 
tlie idle but innocent affectations of the company, but even to flatter 
them, in a (jertain manner, is not only very allowable, bnt, in truth, a 
sort of polite duty. They will Im pleased with you, if yon do ; and will 
certainly not bo reformed by yon if you do not. For instiince ; you will 
find, in every groujte of company, two principal figures, viz. the fine lady 
and the fine gontleroan ; who absolutely give the law of wit, language, 
fashion, and taste, to the rest of tliat society. There is always a strict, 
and often for the time being, a tender ailianco between these two 
figures. The lady looks upon her empire as founded upon the divine 
right of beauty, (and full as gocxl a divine right it is, as any king, 
emperor or pope, can pretend to) ; she requires, and commonly meets 
with, unliinited passive obedience. And w'hy should she not meet with 
it f ITor demands go no higher than to have her unquestioned pre 
eminence in beauty, wit, and fashion, finnly establislied. Few sovore'gce 
(by the way) are so reasonable. The fine gentleman’s claims of right 
are, mutatie mutandie^ thesanio; and though, indeed, he is not always 
a wit dejure^ yet, as he is the wit de facte of that company, he is enti- 
tled to a share of yonr allegiance; and every body expects at least as much 
as they are entitled to, ’if not something more. Prudence bids you 
make your court to these joint sovereigns; and no duty, that I know of, 
forbids it. Rebellion here is exceedingly dangerous, and inevitably pun- 
ished by banishment, and immediate forfeiture of all your wit, manners, 
taste, and fashion ; as, on the other hand, a cheerful submission, not with- 
out stnne flattery, is 'sure to procure vou a strong recommendarion, and 
most effectual pass, throughout all their, and probably the nt^ighbonr- 
lug, dominions. With a moderate share of sagacity, yon wi:i, before 
you have been half an hour in their company, easily discover those two 
principal figures : both by the deference which yon wil! observe the 
whole company pay them, and by that easy, cureless, and serene air, 
wbleb their consmousness of power gives thera. As in this case, to l8 
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all others, aim always at the highest; get always into the highest corn* 
pany, and address yourself particularly to the highest in it. The sooroh 
after the unattainable philosopher's stone has occasioned a thousand 
useful discoveries, which otherwise would never have been made. 

What the French justly call mani^ea rufhleg are only to be acquired 
in tlie very best companies. They are the distinguishing oharacteris- 
tics of men of fashion: people of low c»ducation never wear them so 
close, but that some part or other of the original vulgarism appears. 
Lea manUrea noblea ecpially forbid insolent contempt, or low envy aud 
jealousy. Low people, iii good circumstauces, fine clotlios, aud equip* 
ages, w'ill insolently show contempt for all those who cannot afford as 
fine clothes, as g«)od an oiiuipnge, and who liave not (as their term is) 
as much money in their pockets : on the other hand, they are gnawed 
with env^',.and cannot help discovering it, of those who surpass them 
in any of these articles ; which are far from being sure criterious of 
merit. They are likewise jealous of being slighted ; and, consequently, 
suspicious and cnjitioiis; they are eager and hot a^out trifles because tri- 
fles were, at first, their affairs of consequence. Lea manierea noblea 
imply exactly the reverse of all this. Study them early; you cannot 
make them too iiabitual and familiar to you. 

Just as 1 had written what goes beforu, I received your letter of the 
24tb, N. S., hut 1 have not received that which you mention for Hr. 
llarto. Yours is of the kind that I desire ; fur I want to see your pri- 
vate picture, drawn by yourself, at different sittings ; for tliougb, as iV 
is drawn by yourself, I presume you will take the most advantageous 
likeness; yeti think that 1 liave skill enougli in that kind of painting 
to discover the true features, tlxongh ever so artfully coloured, or thrown 
into skilAil lights and shades. 

. By your account of the German play, which I do not know whethei 
I should call tragedy or comedy, tlio only shining part of it Quince 1 am 
in a way of quibbling) seems to have been the tbx's tail. I presume, 
too, that the play has ha<l tlio same fate with the squib, and has gone 
off no more. 1 remember a s<piib much better applied, when it was 
made the device of the colours of a French regiment of grenadiers ; it 
was represented bursting, with this motto under it : — Peream dum 
htteam, 

I like the description of your Pio~nie; where I take it for granted, that 
your cards are only to break the formality of a circle, and your 8ym» 
poaion intended more to promote conversation than drinking. Such an 
amicable colliaion, os Lord iShaftesbury very prettily call it, rubs off and 
smooths those rough corners, which mere nature has given to the 
smoothest of ns. 1 hope some part, at least, of the conversation is in 
Ocorman. Apropoa; tell mo, do you speak that language oorreotly, and 
do you write it with ease ? I have no doubt of your mastering the other 
modem languages, which are much easier, aud occur much oltener ; for 
which reason, I desire that you will apply most diligently to Germgu, 
while you are in Germany, that yon may si>eak and writs that language 
most correctly. 

1 expect to meet Hr. Eliot in London, in about three weeks, alter 
which you will soon see him at Leiiisig. Adieu. 

P* 
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LETTER CLXVIII. 

Lomoa, Nowmlbvr 13, 0. 8. ITtt. 

Drak Boy : 'Whatever I ace, or whatever I hear, iny first conaideration 
Is, whether it cun, in any way, he useful to you. As a proof of this, 1 
went accidentally tlie otlicr d^y into a print-shoj>; whore, among many 
others, 1 found one print from a famous design of Carlo l^laratti, who 
died about tliirtv years ago, and was the lost eminent painter in Europe: 
the subjent is il^ Studio del Diaegno ; or, the School of Drawing. An 
old man, supposed to be tlie master, points to his scholars, who are 
variously employed in perspective, geometry, and the observation of the 
statues of antiquity. With regiml to perspective, of whiclj there are 
some little specimens, he has wrote, Tanto ehe hasti^ that is, Aa much as 
is sujfwient ; with regard to Geometry, Tanto ehe haati again : witli 
regard to the contempbitiou of the ancient statues, tliero is written, Non 
mai a baatanza ; Tltcee .iSter ran beenough. But in the clouds, at tlie 
teq) of tlie piece, are represeiitod the throe (rracos ; with this just sen- 
tence written over them, Senza noi ogni J'atica i vana ; that is, With^ 
out ua^ all labour ia vain. This, e ery body allows to be true in painting; 
but all people do no seem to consider, as I ho]>e you will, tliat this truth 
is fbll as applicable to every other art or science ; indeed to every thing 
tliftt is to bo said or done. I will send you the print itself by Mr. Eliot, 
when he returns; and I will advise you to make the same use of it that 
the Roman Catholics say they dt» of the pictures and images of their 
saints; which is, only to remind tlicin of those; for the adoration tliey 
disolaim. Nay, I will go farther, as the transition from Popery to 
Paganism isshoi-t and easy, 1 will classically and poetically ad vi^.e yon to 
invoke, nud sacrifice to them c\ ery ibiy, and all the day. It must bo 
owned, that the Graces do n«)t seem to bo natives of Great Britain ; and, 
1 doubt, the best of us here, have more of rough than polished diamond. 
Since barbarism drove tliem out of Greece and Rome, they seem to have 
taken refuge in Franco, where their temples are immerr>us, and tlioir 
worship the established one. Examine yourself seriously, why such aud 
such people please and engine you, more than such and such otliers, of 
equal merit; and you will always find, that it is because the former 
have the Graces aud the latter not. 1 have known many a woman, with 
an exact shape, and a symmetrical assemblage of beantir' i features, 
please nobody ; while others, witli very moderate shapes aud features, 
nave charmed everybody. Why? because Venus will not charm so 
much, without her attendant Qraochi, as they will without her. Among 
men, how often have I seen the most solid merit and knowledge* neg^ 
lectM. nnwolcome, or even rejected, for Want of them ! While fl.msy 
parts, little knowledge, and less merit, introduced by the Graces, have 
been received, cherished, and admired. Even virtue, which » moral 
beauty, wants some of its charms, if unaccompanied by them. 

Jf you ask me how you shall acquire what neither you nor I can define 
or ascertain ; I can only answer, by observation. Form yoursell^ with 
regard to others, tipon what you feel pleases yon in them. 1 can tell 
you the importance, the advantage, of having the Graces ; but I canm^t 
give them you: I’hcartily wish I could, and I certainly would: for I uo 
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not know « ^ 6 ttor present that I could make vou. To shew joa that n 
very wise, philosopliical, and retired man thinks upon that subject as I 
do, who have always lived in the world, I send you, by Mr. luiot, the 
famous Mr. I^cke’b book upon education ; in which you will find the 
stress tliat he lays upuu tlie Graces, which ho calls (and very truly) 
good’breeding I have marked all tlie parts of that book, that are worth 
your attention ; fur as ho begins with the child, almost Irom its birtli, 
the parts relative to its infancy would be useless to you, Germany 
Etill .ess than England, tlie seat of the Graces ; however, 3 'on had as good 
Got say so while you are there. J3ttt the place which you are going to, 
in h great degree, is ; for I have known as many well-bred, pretty men oomo 
froii; Turin, as from any part of Europe. Tlio late King Victor Aiued 6 e 
Uroh great jiains to form such of his subjects as were of any cousideroi- 
tiou, both to bu-sinoMS and manners; tlio present king, I am told, follows 
bis example : this, liowoven, is certain, that in all courts and congresses, 
where there are viirious foreign ministers, those of the King of Sardinia 
are generally the able^t, the poll test, and Ui plus ^lies. You will there- 
fore, at Turin, have very g«)uil modek to form yoiiKclf upon: and remem- 
ber, tliat with regiir<l to the best models, as well os to the antique Greek 
statues in the print, noji, ‘oyii a haatama. Observe every word, look and 
inotiun • f tliosu who are allowed to bo the most accomplished persona 
there. (!)bser\ e their natural and careless, but genteel air ; their unem- 
barrassed good-breeding; their unassuming, but yet unprostitutod dig- 
nity. Mind their decent mirth, their discreet frankness, and that sntrs- 
gent wijioh, as much above the frivolous as below the important and 
the secret, is the jiroper medium for conversation in mixed companies. 
1 will observe, by the bj, tliat tbe talent of that liglit entregent is often 
of great use to a foreign minister ; not only as it hel]>s him to domesti- 
cate liiuiself in many families, but also as it enables him to put by, and 
purrj' some subjects of conversation, wliieh might possibly lay him 
under ditficulties both what to say and how to look. 

Of idl tbe men that ever 1 know in my life, (and 1 knew him extremely 
well,) the late Duke of Marllioroagh possessed the graces in the higliest 
degree, not to say engrossed them ; and indeed he got the most by tliem; 
for I will venture, (coutrai-y to the custom of profound historians, who 
always assign dce[) causes for great events,) to ascribe the better lialf of 
tbe Duke of Marlborough’s gi'v-atness and riches to those graces. He 
wob eminently illiterate *, wrote bad English and spelled it still worse.' 
He had no share of what is commonly called PartM : that is, be had no 
brightness, nothing bhiuing in his genius. Ho liod, most undoubtedly, 
an excellent good plain understanding, with sound judgment. But 
those alone, would probably have raised aim but soinetliiug higher 
than lliey found him ; which was Page to King James tlie Second’s 
Queen. There the Groces protected and promoted him ; for while be was 
an Ensign of tbe Guards, the Duchess of Cleveland, then favourite mis- 
tress to King Charles tiie Second, struck by those very Graces, gave him 
five thousand pounds, with which be imTuediatcly bought an annuity for 
bis life, of five hundred pounds a-yeur, of my grandfather, Halifax; 
wiiicti wns the foundation of Ills subuequeut fortune. His figure a as 
beautil’u: ; but his manner was irresistible, by either man or woman It 
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was by tliis engaging, graceful manner, that he was enabled, di:ring ah 
his war, to connect the varions and jarring powers of the Grand Alliance, 
and to carry them on to the main object of the war, notwithstanding 
their private and separate views, jealousies, and wronglieadcdnesses 
Whatever (Jourt he went to, (and he was often obliged to go himself to 
some rosty and refractory ones,) ho as constantly prevailed, and brought 
tliem into his measures. The Pensionary lleiusius, a venerable old min- 
ister, grown grey in business, and who had governed the republic of the 
United Provinces for more than forty years, was absolutely governed by 
tlie l>nke of Marlborough, as that republic feels to this day. lie was 
always c<k>1 : aud nohudy ever observed the least variation in hie conn- 
teuance: he conld refuse more gracefully than other people could grant; 
and those who w'eut away from him the most dissatisfied as P- the sub 
stance of their business, were yet personally charmed with him and, ir^ 
some degree, comforted by his manner. With all his gentleness and 
gracefulness, no man living was more conscious of his situatiou, nor 
maintained his dignity better. 

With the share of knowledge ^hich yon have already gotten, and 
wiUi the much greater which 1 hoi.o you will soon acquire, what may 
you not expect to arrive at, if you join »U1 these graces to it? In your 
destination particularly, they are in truth, half your business: for, if 
you once gain the affections os well as the esteem of the prince or inin- 
Ister of the court to which you are sent, I will answer for it, that wiU 
ePeotually do the business of the court tliat sent you ; otberwise it is 
up-hill work. Do not mistake, and think that those graces which I su 
often and so earnestly recomtueud to you, should only accompany im- 
portant transactions, and l>e worn only le9jour9 d^gala : no, they should, 
if possible, accumpiuiy every, the least tiling you do or say; for, if yon 
neglect them in little things, they will leave you in great ones. 1 should, 
tor iuatance, be extremely concerned to see you even drink a cup of 
coffee ungracefully, and slop yourself with it, by your awkward maimer 
of holding it; nor should I like to see your coat buttoned, or your sho&s 
buckled awry. But 1 should be outrageous, if I heard you mutter your 
words nuintelligibly, stammer in your speech, or hesitate, misplace, and 
mistake in your narrations; and I sliould run away from you with 
neater rapidity, if possible, than I should now run to embrace you, if I 
found you destitute of all those ^aoes, which I have set niy heart upon 
their making you one day, imnihiis omatum exce^lere rebw. 

This subject is inexhaustible, as it extends to every tiling that is to 
be said or done : but 1 will leave it for the present, as this letter ui 
already pretty long. Such is my desire, my anxiety for your perfection, 
that I never think I have said enough, tbouf^ you may possibly tliink 
that I have said too much; and though, in truth, if your own good 
sense is not sufficient to direct you, in many of these plain points, all 
that I or any body dse can say will be insuffloient. But where you are 
eoncerned, 1 am the insatiable man in Horace, who covets still a little 
comer more to complete the fignre of his field. I dread every little 
eoraer tliat may deform mine, in which I would have (if poskiV.e) no one 
defect. 

I this moment receive yours of the I7tb N. S. and cannot oondole 
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with yon upon the soceasion of your Gorman Conmemmct; who botli by 
your and Mr. llarte’s description, seem to bo gem i^une aintoMB 
abunc«; and, if you can replace them by any other Gernuui conversation, 
you will be a gainer liy the bargain. I cannot conoeive, if you under- 
stand Gorman well enough to rwid any German book, how the writing 
of tlie German character cau be so difficult and tedious to you, the 
twenty-four letters being very soon learned; and 1 do not expect that 
vou should write yet with tlio utmost purity and correctness, as to the 
language : what I meant by yonr writing once a fortnight to Graven- 
kop, was only to innkc the w'ritteu clmrocter familiar to you. However, 
I will be content with one in three w'eeks or so. 

1 believe you are not likely to see Mr. Eliot again soon, he being still 
in Cornwall with his father; who, 1 hear, is not likely to recover. 
Adieu. 


LETTER OLXIX. 

* 

Loasov, Sontmbvr SB, O. S. 1748. 

Dear Rot: I delayed writing to yon till I could give you some 
account of the morions of your triond Mr. Eliot; for whom 1 know you 
have, and verj’ justly, tlio most friendly ct>ucorn. Ilis fattier and lie 
caino to town together, in a post-ohaisc, a fortnight ago, the rest of the 
family remaining in Cornwall. His father, with difficulty, survived tlie 
journey, and died last Saturday was seven-mgUt. Both concern and 
decency CQulinetl yonr friend, till two days ago, wlien I saw him ; lie has 
determined, and I think very prudently, to go abroad again ; but how 
soon, it is yet impossible for him to know ; as he must necessarily put 
his own private adairs in some oi*dcr first; but 1 conjecture that lie may 
possibly join you at Turin ; sooner, to be sure, not. 1 am very sorry 
that you are likely to be so long without the company and the example 
of so valuable a friend ; aud therefore 1 hope that you will make it up to 
yourself^ as w'ell as you cau at this distance, by remembering and follow- 
ing his exam])le. imitate that application of his, wrhich has maile him 
know all tlioi’onghly, and to the bottom, lie does not content himself 
with the surface of knowledge; but works in the mine for it, knowing 
tliat it lies deep. Po])e says, very truly, in Ids Essay upon Criticism; 

A little 1e»nilng la » dangeroiu thiog ; 

Driuk deep, or twte not the Plerlati uprlng. 

I shall send yon by a ship that goes to ITaraborgh next week (and by 
which Hawkins sends Mr. Ilarte sumo things that he wrote for,> au 
tliose which 1 propose sending you by Mr. Eliot; together with a veiy 
little box, tliat 1 am desired to forward to Mr. Ilarte. There will ^ 
likewise, two letters of recomiiiemlatioa for you to Monsieur Andri^ 
aud Comte Algarotti, at Berlin, which you will take care to deliver to 
them, os soon as you shall be rigged and fitted out to appear there. 
They will introduce yon into the be^t cumpunv ; and I depend upon 
,your ow'n good sense for your avoiding of bod. If you fall into bod 
and low company there, or any where else, you will be irrecoverably lost: 
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whereas, if you keep good company, and company ab^vo yoorself, ycni 
character and your fortune will be immoreably fixed. 

I have not. titno to-day, upon account of the meeting of the parlia- 
ment, to make this Jcttor of the usual length; and indeed, after the 
voluine.s that I have written to yon, all 1 can add must be unnecessary. 
However, I sliall probably, abundanti.^ return soon to my former 
nrolixity; and you will receive more ahd more last words from. 
Yours. 


LETTEB OLXX. 

Lovdoi, i>«cMn»«r 0, <7. A ]T4S. 

Dsar Rot : I am at present under very great concern for the loss •£ a 
mo<<t aifectionate brother, with whom f had alwavs lived in the closest 
friendship. My brother John died last Friday night, of a fit of the gout, 
which he had had for about a month in his hands and feet, and which fell 
at lost upon his stomach and ho.sd. As ho grow, towards the last, 
lethargic, his end was not painful to himself. At the distance which, 
you aro at from hence, 3 'ou need no^ go into mourning upon this occasion, 
tts the time of your mourning would be near over, bofoi-e you could put 
It on. 

By a ship which sail's this week for Ilambnrgh, I shall send yon those 
tilings which I proposed to have sent you by Mr. Eliot, viz., a little box 
from your mamma; a less box for Mr. Uarto; Mr. Locke’s book upon 
Education ; the print of Carlo Maratti, which 1 mentioned to you some 
time ago; and two letters of recommendation, one to Monsieur Andrie, 
and the other to Comte Algarotti, at Jterlin. Both those gentlemen will, 
I am sure, be os willing as tlicy aro able, to introduce you into tlie best 
companv ; and I hope will not (as iii.any of your countrymen are apt 
to do) decline it. It is in the best corufianies only, that ^'ou can learn 
till/ best inaiinors, and that tournure^ and those grao^ which I have so 
often reconimoudcd to you, as tho necessary means of making a figure in 
the world. 

I am most extremely pleased with tho acconnt whicK Mr. ITarte gives 
me of ymir progress in Greek, and of your having rend Hesiod, almost 
critically. Upon tliis subject I suggest but one thing to you, of* many 
that 1 might suggest; wliich is, that yon have now got o\v the diili- 
culties of that language, opd therefore it would bo unpardonable, not to 

S ersevere to your journey’s end, now that all tho rest of your way it 
own hill. 

I am also very well pleased to hear that yon have such a knowl^^ 
of, and taste for curious books, and scarce and valuable tracts. Tiii& 1* 
a kind of knowledge which very well becomes a man of sound and solid 
learning, bat which only exposes a man of slight and superficial reading; 
therefore, pray make tlie substance and matter of such books your first 
object, and their title-pages, indexes, letter, and bindiug, butyonr second 
It IS the characteristic of a inau of ports, and good judgment, to know, on. 
give that degree of attention that each object deserve. Whereas little 
minds mistake little objects for neat ones, and lavish away upon the 
former, that time and attention which only tne latter deserve. 1 0 f not 
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mistakes we owe the nnmerons and frivolous tribes of insoct^mongen, 
sbeU-moTigers, and pursuers and driers of butterflies, dec. The strong 
mind distinguishes, not only between the useful and the useless, but like* 
wise between the useful and tlic curious. Uo applies himself intensely to 
the former; he only amuses himself with tlie latter. Of this little sort of 
knowledge, which 1 have just hinted at. you will find at least as mnoh 
as you need wish to know, in asn^ieriicial but pretty French book, inti- 
tuled, Speetitcle de la Katwre; which will amuse you while you read it. 
and ^ve you a sufficient notion of the various parts of nature ; T would 
advise you to read it, at leisure hours. Hut that part of nature, which 
Mr. Ilarte tells me you have begun to study with the Hector tnagnifUau. 
Is of much greater importance, and deserves much more attention; J 
mean Astronomy. The vast and immense planetary system, the aston- 
ishing order and regnlaritv of those innuniernblo worlds, will open a 
scene to you, wJiich not only deserves your attention as a matter of curi- 
osity, or ratlier astoiii»iiraent ; hut still more, os it wiil give you greater, 
and consetpiently juster idea^ of that eternal .^ul oinnii>otent lieing, 
wlio contrived, made, and still preserves that universe, than all the 
contemplation of this, conipnrntively, very little orb, whioh wo at 
present inlmbii, eonid possibly give you. Upon this subject. Monsieur 
Fontenelle’s Pluralite dee Mondee, which you may read in two lionra* 
time, will both inform and please yon. God bless yon 1 Yonrs. * 


LETTER CLXXI. 

Losdor, December 18 , 0. 8 . 1748 . 

Pfax Boi ; Tlie last four posts have brought mo no letters, either 
from yon, or from Mr. Ilarte ; at which I am uneasy ; not as a mamma' 
wonld be, bur os a fattier should bo : for I do not want your letters as 
bills of health ; you are young, strong, and I'Oftltiiy, and I am, conse- 
oT'ently. in no pain about that : moreover, were eitlier you or Mr. Ilarte 
ib, the otJicr would doubtless write me word of it. My impatience for 
yours or Mr. llarte's letters arises from a very ditferent cause, which is, 
my desire to hear froiiuently of the state and progress of your mind. 
You are now ar tlint critical period of litb, wJien every M’cek ought to 
produce fruit oi flowers answerable to your culture, wliich I am sura has 
not been neglected ; and it is by your letters, and Mr. llarte’s accounts 
of you, that, at this disfarce, J’ can only judge at I'onr gradations to 
maturity; 1 dcsira, therefore, tliat one of yon two will not fail to write 
to me once a-wcek. The sameness of your present way of life, I easily 
conceive, would not make out a very interesting letter to an indifTeront 
by!:tBndcr ; bnt so ’deeply concerned ns 1 am in the game you are play- 
ing, every *'lie least move is to mo of importance, and helps me to jud^ 
of the final event. 

h % you will be leaving Leipsig pretty soon after yon shall have recei ved 
tliis letter, I here send yon one inclosed, to deliver to Mr. Masco w. It 
is fe. thank him for his attention >jind civility to you, during your stay 
with him: and 1 take it for granted, that you will not fail making him 
the proper compliments at parting; for the good name that we leave 
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behind at one plore often gets before us to another, and is of great use. 
As Mr. Mascow is rnuch kno^vn and eatcemed in the repnblio of letters, 
1 tliiuk it would be of advantage to jon, if you got letters of recommen* 
dation from litm to some of the learned men at Berlin. Those test! • 
iiiouials give a lustre, which is not to be despised; for the uostigno^ 
rant are forced to seem, at least, to pay a regard to learning, os the most 
wicked are to virtne. Siioli is tlieir intrinsic wortli. 

Yonr friend Duval dined with loo the other day, and complained most 
grievously, that he had not heard from yon above a year; I bid Mm 
abuse yon for it himself; and advised him to do it in verse, which, if ho 
was ivolly angry, his indignation would enable him to do. He accord’ 
fngly br<^uglit me, yesterday, the enclosed reproaches and cliaUcnge, 
wJiioh be dosi.cd me to transmit to yon. As this is liib tirst essay in 
Englisli poetry, the inaccuracius in the rlwmes, and the numbers, are 
very e^icusable. lie insist**, os yt>n will nn.d, upon being answered in 
verse ; which I should i)iia4r»e, ti»at yon and Jfr. Rarte^ together, could 
bring about; as the laU* I..*!*!}' Durcliester used to say, that she and Dr, 
Sadclitfe, together, could cure a f' vcr. This is liowever sure, that it 
now resta upon you ; and no mm can say what methods Duval may 
take, if you decline his ciiallenge. I am sensible that you are under 
some disadvantages in this proffered combat. Your climate, at this 
time of the year espeoialiy, deliglits more in tlio wood fire, than in the 
poetic fire ; and I conceive the Muses, if tliore are any at Leipsig, to 
bo rather shivering than singing; nay, I question wlicthor Apoho is 
even known there as God of Verse, or as God of Light: perhaps a 
little as Go<l of Physic. Tlieso will be fair excuses, if your perform- 
anoe sliould fall somcttiiiig short ; though I do not apprchcntl that it 
will. 

Wliile you have boon at Loipsig, whieit is a place of study, more than 
of pleasure or company, you have had all opportunities of pursuing 
your studies uninterruptedly; and have h.ad, I believe, very few temp- 
tations to tlio contrary. But the cose will be quite different at Berlin, 
where the splendour and dissipation of a court, and the beau monde. 
will present themselves to yon in gandy shapes, attractive enough to all 
young people. Do not think, now, that, like an old follow, I am going 
to advise you to reject them, and shut yourself up in jour olosot: quite 
the contrary; I advise you to hike your share, ami enter into them with 
spirit and pleasure ; but then I advise you, to* , to allot your time so 
prudently, as tli.at learning may keep pace with {Measures ; there is full 
time, in the course of the day, for both, if you do but inanaw that time 
right and like a good economist. The whole morning, if diligently and 
attentively devoted to solid studio, will go a great way at the gear’s 
end ; and the evenings, spent in the pleasures of good company, will to 
as fijur in teaching you a knowledge, not much less necessary than the 
other, I mean the knowledge of the world. Between these two neces- 
sary studies, that of Books in tlio morning, and tliet of the World in the 
evening, you see that you will not have one minute to sc^nonder or 
slattern away. Nobody over lent Uiemselves more than I did, when I 
was young, to the pleasures and dissipation of good company ? I even 
d’d it too much. But then, 1 can assure you, tlmt I always found tima 
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for sorions studies ; and, when I could find it no other way, I took it out 
of my sleep ; for 1 resolved always to rise earlj in the morning, however 
late I went to bed at night ; and this resolution I have kept so sacred, 
that, nnless when I have been confined to my bed by illness, I have not, 
for more than forty years, ever been in bed at nine o’clock in the morn' 
ing ; bat commonly up before eight 

When yon are at Berlin, remember to speak German os often as vou 
eon, in company ; for every body there will speak French to you, unless 
you let them know that you can speak Gorman, which then they will 
choose to speak. Adieu. 


LETTER CLXXII. 

Loxooir, December 20, 0. & 1748. 

Dear Bot: I received, last Saturday, by threo mails which came in 
at once, two letters from Mr. ,Elarte, and ^ours 9 f the 8th, N. S. 

It was T who mishxik your meaning, with rcgoifi to your Gorman 
letters, and not you who expressed it ill. 1 thought it was the writing 
of the German character that took up so much of your time, and tWe- 
fore 1 advised you, by the frequent writing of that character, to make it 
easy and tarniliar to you. But, since it is only the propriety .and purity 
of the Geiiiian language, which mako your writing it so tedious and 
laborious, 1 will tell you J shall not be nice upon that article ; and did 
not expect that you should yet bo inoHter of all tjie idioms, delicacies, 
end peculiarities of that ditliciilt language. That can only corno by iiseL 
especially fre<ineut speaking; theretbre, when you .shall be at Berlin, and 
atlerwards at Turin, where you will meet many Germans, pray take all 
Opportunities of conversing in German, in order not only to keep what 
you have got of that language, but likewise to inaprove and perfect your- 
self in it. As to the characters, yon form them very well, and as you 
yourself own, better than yonr EDglisH ones ; but then let me ask you 
this question; Wliy do you not fonn your Roman characters better? for 
1 maintain, that it is in every man’s power to write whqt Imnd he pleases; 
and, consequently, that he ought to write a good one. You form, par- 
ticnJarly, your se and yonr ll in zigzag, instead of making them straight, 
as thus, se, ll ; a fault very easily mended. You will not, 1 believe, be 
angry with this little criticism, when 1 tell yod, that, by all the accounts 
I have had of late, fiviiu Mr. llarte and others, this is the only criticism 
that you give me occasion to make. Mr. Ilarto’s last letter, of the 14th, 
N. S., particularly, makes me <-xtremely happy, by as.'«uring me, tliat, in 
every respect, you do exceedingly well. I am not afraid, by what I now 
say, of making you too vain ; because I do not think that a just oon- 
seiousness, and an honest ]>ride of doing well, can be called vanity ; for 
vanity is either the silly atfoctation of good qualities which one has not, 
or the sillier pride of what does not deserve commendation in itself. By 
Mr. Uarte’s account, you are got very near tlm goal of Greek and Latin; 
and therefore I cannot suppose that, as yuwx sense increases, yonr en- 
deavours and your speed will slacken, sn finishing the small remains of 
vour coarse. Consider what lustre and icUit it will give you, when you 
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retam heio^ to be allowed to be tlie best scholar, of a gender on, a 
England ; not to mention the real pleasure and solid comfort whioJi sneb 
knowledge will give yon throaghont your whole life. 3dr. ]\arte tells 
me another thing, whioh, X own, I did not expect : it is, diet when yon 
read aloud, or repeat part of plays, you speak very ptof^eily and dis- 
tinctly. This relievos me from groat uneasiness, which I was under 
uiK>u account of your former bad enunciation. Qo on, and attend most 
diligently to this important article. It is, of all Graces, (and they art all 
necessary,) the m^ist necessary one. 

Oointe Pentingpue who has been here abont a fortnight, far from iis- 
avowing, confirms all that Mr. Harte has said -o your advantage. He 
thinks that he shall be at Turin much about the time 'f your arrivd 
there, am! pleases himself with the hopes of being oseful to you: 
Though, should j'ou get there before liim, ho says tliat Oonite du Per< 
rou, with whom you are a favourite, will take that care. You see, by 
this one instance, and in the course of your life you will see by a iuif> 
lion of instances, of what use a good reputation is, and how swift and 
advantageous a harbinger it is. wherever one goes. Upon this point, 
too, Mr. Harte does yon justice and tolls me, that yon are desirous of 
praise from the ]>raist*wortliy : This is a right and generous ambition : 
and without which, 1 tear, row people would deserve praise. 

Hut here let me, as an old stager upon the theatre of the world, sug- 
gest one oonsi deration to you; which is, to extend your desire of 
praise a little beyond the strictly praiseworthy; or else you may be 
apt to discover too njnch contempt tor at least three parts in five of the 
world ; who will never forgive it you. In the mass of mankind, I fear, 
there is too great a imyority of tools and knaves ; who, singly from 
their number, must be to a certain degree bo respected, tbougli they are 
by no means respectable. And a man, who will show every knave or 
fool, that ho thinks him such, will engage in a most ruinous war, 
gainst numbers mnoli superior to those that he and Jiis allies oau bring 
into the Held. Abhor a knave, and pity a fool, in your heart; but let 
neither of them, unnecessarily, see that you do so. Borne complais* 
anoe and attention to fools is prudent, and not mean' ; as a silent abhor* 
rence of individual knaves is often necessary, and not criminal. 

As you will now soon part with Lt»rd Pulteney, with whom, during 

f our stay together at l^ipsig, 1 suppose you have formed a connection; 

imagine that yon will coticinno it by letters, which 1 wui.'d advise you 
to do. They tell mo that he is good-natured, aud does not wmit parts; 
whioh are of themselves two good reasons for keeping it up-; bat there 
is also a third reason, whioli, in the course of the worlo, is not to be 
despised : His father cannot live long, and will leave him an immenae 
fortune; which, in all events, will make him of some oonsequence, and, 
if he has parts into the bargain, of very great conse> 2 nence; so that his 
friendship may lie extremely well worth your cultivating, espeoially as 
tt will not cost you above one letter in one month. 

I do not know whether this letter will find yon at liOipsig,; At leos^ 
it is the last 'that I shall diract there. My next to either you or Mr. 
Barte, will be directed to Berlin; but asl do not know to what bouse 
01 stTMt I suppose it will remain at the post-house till you stud 
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•Ur Upon yonr arrival at Borlin yon will send me your parttoalai 
direction ; and also, pray be minute in your accounts of your receptior 
there} by those whom 1 recommend you to, as well as by those to whom 
they present you. Remember, too, that you are going to a polite and 
literate Court, where the Grsi'es will best hitrbdiioo you. 

Adieu. God bless you, and may you contiiine to deserve iny lovOi M 
much as yon now enjoy it { 

P. S. Lady Chesterfield bids me tell you, that she decides entirely in 
your tavoiir, against Mr. Orevenlcop, and even against herself: for she 
does not tliink that she could, at this time, write either so good a ohs* 
rocter, or so good German. Pray write her a (iierman letter upon that 
subject; in which you may tell her, that, like the rest of tlie world, you 
approve of her jiulginoiit, because it is in yonr favour; and that vou 
true Germans cannot ullotv Danes to be comjHitent judges of your fan 
guage, «Sec. 


LETTER OLXXllI. 


Lohoom, Dee 80, O. & 174S. 

Deau Bot: I direct this letter to Berlin, where, I suppose, it will 
either find you, or at least wait but a very little time for you. I can- 
not help being anxious for your success, at this yoiii* first appearance 
upon the great stage of tlie world; for, though the spectators are 
always caudid enough to give great allowances, and to show great 
indulgence to a now actor ; yet^ truin the first impressions which he 
makes upon tliom, they are apt to decide, in their own minds, at leasL 
whether he will ever be a good one, or not: If he^ems to understand 
what he says, by speaking it properly; if lie is attentive to his part, 
instead of staring negligently about liim; and if, upon the whole, he 
seems ambitious to please,' they willingly pass over little awkward- 
nesses and inaccuracies, which they ascribe to a commendable modesty 
in p young and inexperienced actor. Tliey pronounce that be will be a 
goM one in lime ; and, by the encouragement wliioli tiiey give him, 
make him so the sooner. This, I hope, w'ill be your case : you have 
sense enough to understand yonr part; a constant attention, and 
ambition to excel in it, with a careful observation of the best actors, 
will inevitably qualify you, if not for the first, at least for consider- 
able parts. 

Yonr dress (os insignificant a Uiing as dress is in itself) is now become 
an oliject worthy of some attention ; for, 1 confess, 1 cannot help fbrm- 
iug some opinion of a man’s sense and character from bis dress ; and I 
believe' most people do os well as myself. Any aifeotation whatsoever 
in dress, implies, in my mind, a flaw in the understanding. Most of 
our young fellows here display some character or other by tlieir dress ; 
some affect the tremendous, and wear a grnat and fiercely oooked hat 
an. enormous sword, a abort waistcoat and a black cravat ; these I 
soonld be almost tempted to aweor the peace against, in my own 
defence, if I were not convinced that they are but meek asses in lions'* 
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Bkins. Others go in brown fmeks, leather breeches, great oaken cudg^ 
in tlieir hatidn, their hats nneoeked, and their hair unpowdered ; and 
imitate grooms, stage-ooaclirnen, and country bumpkins, so wclL in 
their outsides, that 1 do nut make the least doubt of their resembling 
them equally in their iiisidcM. A man of sense carcfnllj avoids any 
particular character in his dress ; he is accurately clean for his own 
sake; but all tho rest is fur other ]M!ople's. He dresses as well, and in 
the same manner, as tho people of sense and fashion of the place where 
he is. If he dresses bettor, as lie thinks, that is, more than they, ho is 
a fop ; if he dresses worse, he is nnpardonably negligent : But, of the 
two, 1 would rather have a young fellow too much tlian too little 
dressed; the excess on that side will wear od* with a little age aud 
reflection; but if he is negligent at twenty, he will he a sloven at forty, 
and stink at fifty years old. iJress yourself fine, wliero others are fine; 
aud plain where orers are plain; but take care always that your 
clotlies are well made, and fit you, for otherwise they will give you a 
very awkward air. When ><*u are once well dressed for tho day think 
no more of it afterwards ; aii-. without any stiffness for fear of discoin* 

E using that dre«s, let all your motions he as easy and natural as if you 
ad no clothes on at all. So much for dress, whicli I maintain to to a 
thing of consequence in tho polite world. 

As to manners, good-breeding, and the Graces, I have so often enter- 
tained you upon those important subjects, that 1 citn odd nothing to 
what I nave formerly said. Your own good sense will to yon 

the substance of them; and observation, expenence, and g'n)d company, 
the several modes of them. Your great vivacity, which 1 licar of from 
many people, will bo no hiudranci* to your pleasing in good company: 
on the contrary, will ho of use to you, if tempered by good-breeding, 
and accompanied hy the Graces. But tlien, I suppose your vivacity 
to be a vivacity of parts, aud not a constitutional restlessness ; for the 
moat disagreeable eunqKisitiun that I know in tho world, is that of 
strong animal spirits, with a cold genius. Such a fellow is trouble- 
somely active, frivolously busy, foolishly lively; talks much with little 
meaning, and laughs more, with less rea.son; whereas, in my opinjou, 
a warm and lively genius, with a cool constitution, is tlie perfection of 
human nature. 

Do what you will, at Berlin, provided yon do ,but dt something oil 
day long. All that I desire of you is, that you will never slattern away 
one minute in idleness, and in doing of nothing. When yon are in 
company, leara what either books, masters, or Xr. Uarte, can teach 
you ; and when you are in company, lenru (wliwt company can only 
teach you) the oharaeters and manners of mankind. 1 r^ly ask your 
pardon for giving you this advice; because, if you are a rational crea- 
ture, and, thinking being, as I BU]>pose, and verily believe you are, it 
must be unnecessary, and to a certain degree injurious. If I did not 
know by experience, that some men pass their whole time in doing 
nothing, 1 should not think it possible tor any being, superior to Mon 
sieur l>esc.artes's automatons, to squander away, in absolute idleiie^ 
one single minute of that small portion of time which is allotted os hr 
this world. 
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I have lately soon one Mr. Orannier, a very sensible merchant; who 
told me that he had dined with you, and seen you often at Leipsig. 
And, yesterday, 1 saw an old Ibutinon of mine, whom 1 made a messen- 
ger; who told me that he liad seen you last August. You will cosily 
imagine, that I was not tlte less glad to see them because they hod seen, 
j’ou ; And I examined them both narrowly, in their respective depart- 
ments ; tlje former as to your mind, tlio Ifitter, as to your iKwIy. Mr. 
Oranmer gave mo great Batisftu;ti<m, not only by what ho told me of 
himself concerning you, but by w'hat ho was commissionud to tell me 
from Mr. hlascuw. As lie speaks German x>erfeutly himsultj I asked 
him how yon spoke it ; and he assnrod me, very well ft»r tlie time, and 
that a very little more practice would make you perfectly masfor of 
it. The messenger told mo, that jmu were much grown, mid, to the 
best of his gueas, w'ilhin two inches as Uill as. 1 am ; tluit you were 
plump, and looked healthy and strong; which was all that 1 could 
expect, or Iiopo, from the sagacity of the per^an. 

I send you, my dear child, (and you will not doubt'it) very sincerely, , 
the wislies of the season. May yon deserve a great number of happy 
New->ears; and, if yt»ii deserve, may you have them. Many Mew- 
years, indeed, you may see, but happy ones you cannot see without 
deserving tliem. Ihese, virtue, honour, and knowledge, alone can 
merit, (done cun procure, Du tibi dont annos^ de U nam cadera sumrs, 
was a pretty piece of poetical flattery, where it was said: I hope that, 
in time, it may bo no flattery when said to you. But I assure you, that 
wherever I cannot ajpjply the latter part of the line to you with truth, 

1 ehoU neither say, toiuk, or wish the former. Adieu 1 


LETTER CLXXIV. 


Losiwn, Jim. 10, O. A 1T7S. 

Dbau Bo» ' I have received your letter of the 31.st December, N. S. 
tour thunks for iny present, as you call it, exceed the value of the 
present ; but the use. which you assure mo that you will make of it is 
the thanVs w’hich I desire to receive. Duo attention to the inside of 
bduks, and due ciuitempt for the outside, i.'> the proper relation between 
a man of seiisd and his books. 

Now that you are going a little more into the world, I will take this 
occasion to explain rny intentions as to \onr future expenses, that you 
may know what you have to oxpei-t from me, .and make your plan 
accordingly. I shall neither d my nor grudge } on .my money, that may 
be necessarj- for either your improvement or your pleasures; I mean 
tlie pleasures of a riitional being. Under the head of improvement, 1 
mean the best books, arid the best iiiastens, cost what they will ; 1 also 
mean, all the expenco of Iwlging*, coach, dress, servants, which, 
according to the several pLoces where yon may be, shall lie respectively 
necessary to enable you to keep the best roinpany. Under the head of 
rational plea-sures, I comprehend, tirst, proper ebaritiw, to real and com- 
passionate objects of it ; secondly, proper pr«.oents tu those to whom you 
are obliged, or whom you desire to ubli^; thirdly, a conformityof ekpense 
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to that of the company whicli you keep ; as in public spectacles ; your 
share of little entertainments ; a few pistoles at games of mere oom> 
inerce; and otlicr incidental calls of good company. The oujj two 
ortiules which 1 will never supply, are, the prothsiou of low riot, and the 
idle lavishness of negligence and laziness. A tool squanders away, 
without’ credit or advantage to himself, more than a man of sense 
spends with both. The latter employs his money as he does his time 
and never spends a shilling of the one, nor a minute of the other, bn^ 
ill something that is either useful or rationally pleasing to himself o< 
ethers. The former buys whatever he does not want, and does not pay 
f ^r what lie does want. He cannot witlistarid the cliarius of a toy-shop ; 
snuif-borcs, watches, heads fif canes, Ac., are his destruction. Uis eer« 
vants and trudesmen conspire witli liis own iudoleneo to cheat hirn^ 
and, ill a vary little time, he is astonished, in the midst of all the ridi- 
culons supcrimitica. t.<t hud liiinself in want of all the real comforts and 
necessaries of life. Vitlioiit care and method, the largest fortune will 
. not, :iiidwitliihein,aiii)osLtlie siimllest will, supply all necessary expenses. 
As far as you can possibly, pa* ready money for every thing you buy, and 
avoid bills, i^iy tliat money loo y ourself, and not through the hands 
nf any servant, who always eitlier stipulates poundage, or requires a 
present for his good word, as they c.^!! it. Where you must have bills, 
(as tor meat and drink, clothes. Ac.,) pay them regularly every month, 
and with your own haiul. Never, from a mistukou economy, buy a 
thing you do not want, because it is cheap ; or from a silly ^ride, 
beoan.se it is dear. Keep an ocuoniit, iii a book, of all that you receive, 
and of nil that you pa)'; for no man, who know’s what he receiv’e.> and 
what he i>a}s, over runs out. 1 do not mean that yon should keep an 
account of the .shillings and half-cn»wns which you may spend in chair- 
liire, o]K>ra.s, Ac.: tliey are unworthy of the time, and of the ink that 
tliey would eousuinu; leave such nniiutUs to dull, penny-wise fellows; 
but remember, in economy, as well as in every other p.*uri of life, to 
have tiie proper attention to proper objects, and the proper contempt 
for little ones. A strong mind sees tilings in their true proportions; 
a weak one views them through a magnifying medium; which, like the 
microscope, makes an elephant of a tl«a : magnifies all little ribjeots, 
but cannot receive great ones. I have known many a man pass for a 
miser, by .saving a penny, and 'W'raiigling lj‘r twopence, '-ho was undo- 
ing himself at tiie ^ame time by living above his Inoutne, and not 
attending to essential articles, which wore above Int^portee. The sure 
characteristic of a soand mid strong mind, is to find in everything, 
those certain bounds, quo« ultra citram ncquit coimatere rectum. These 
boundaries are tnarked out by a very fine line, which only good sense 
and attention can discover; it is much too tine for vulgar eyes. In 
maimor.>q this line is good-breeding ; beyond it, is tronblesoino ceremony; 
short of it, is unbecoming negligence and inattention. In morals, it 
divides ostentatious puritanism from Criminal relaxation ; in ridigion, 
toerstition fnirn impiety : and, in short, every virtue from its kindred 
or weakness. I tliink you have sense enough to discover the line; 
%eep it always in your eve, and learn to walk upon it; rest upon Mr. 
Qarte, and he wiU poise you, tiU you are able to go alone. By tli# 
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waj, there are fewer people who walk well upon that line, .than 
’mpou the slack rope ; and therefore a goo<l performer shines so much 
^le more. 

Your friend Comte Portiiigue, who constantly inquires after you, has 
written to Comte Sulniour, the Governor of the Academy at Turin, to 
prepare a room for you there, immediately atlcr the Ascension : and 
has recommended you to him, in a manner which I hope yon will give 
him no reason to repent or be ashamed of. As Comte Salmour's son, 
BOW residing at the Hague, is my particular acquaintance, I shall have 
tegular and authentic acconiits of all tliat you do at Turin. 

During your stay at Berlin, I expect that you should inform yourself 
thoroughly of tlie present state of the civil, military and ecclcsiostiool 
government of the King of Prussians dominions; particularly of the 
military, which is upon a better footing in tliat country than in any 
other in Eunipo. Ytm will attend at tlio reviews, see the troops exer- 
cised, and inquire into tlie numbers of troops luui companies iu the 
respective regiments of horse, foot, and dragoons; the nninbem and 
titles of the comnnsbioued and non-commissioned oflicers iu the seve- 
ral troops and compunicb; mid also take care to learn tlie technical 
military terms in the lierman language ; for though you are not to bo 
a militai'y man, yet these military matters are so freciucntl}' the subjects 
of conversation, that you will look very awkwardly if you are ignorant 
of them. Moreover, they are commonly the objects of negotiation, and. as 
such, fall withiuyoiir futureurufossiuu. You must also inform yonrselr of 
the rcforinatioii wlrich the King of Prussia has lately made in toe law ; by 
which he has both lessonetl the number, and shoi toned the duration of 
law-suits; a great work, and worthy of so great a Prince I As he is 
indisputably the ablest Prince in Europe, every part of Jiis government 
deserves j’our most diligent inquiry, and vour most serious attention. 
It niuht be owned, that you set out well, as a young politician, by 
beginning at Berlin, and then going to Turin, where you will see the 
next ablest monarch to that of Prussia : so that, if von are capable of 
making political redections, those two princes will furnish you with 
sufficient matter for them. 

1 would have yon endeavour to get acquainted with Monsieur dc 
Maupertuis, who.is so eminently distinguished by all kinds of learning 
and merit, that one should be both sorry and ashamed of having been 
even a day in the same place with him, and not to have seen him. If 
you should have no other way of being introdiicetl Ut him I will send- 
you a letter from hence. Monsieur Cagenoiii, at Berlin, to whom I 
know you are recommended, is a very able man of business, tlioroughly 
informed of every part of £aro]m ; and liis acquaintance, if you deserve 
and improve it as you should do, may be of great use to you. 

Kemember to take the best dancing-mnstcr at Berlin, more to teaob 
you to sit, stand, and walk gracefully, than to dance finely. Tbs 
Gtacee, the Graces ; remember the Graces t Adieu I 
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LETTER OLXXV. 

Lobim», January 84, O. A lT4f . 

Dear Boy: I have received 3'oiir letter of the 12tl), N. S., in which 
1 waH HTirpriaed to find nu mention of your approacliing journey 
to Berlin, -wliicli, accoi'ding to the firat plan, was to bo on the 20t}i, 
N. S., and upon which snpjiohition I have, for some time, directed my 
letters to yon, and Mr. Ilarte, at Berlin. I should be glad that yours 
wt're more minute, with regal'd to your motions and tranaactions; 
and I desire that, for tlie future, they may contain accounts of ^vluit 
and who you see and hear, in your several places of residence ; for 1 
interest myself as much in the comiiany jou keep, and the pleasures 
you take, us in the studies you pursue; and therefore, equally 
desire to be iuforinod ^f them all. Another thing 1 desire, which is, 
that you will acknowledge my letters by their dates, that 1 may know 
which you do, and which you do not receive. 

As 3'ou found j^iur brain co'i iderubly affected by the cold, j'uu wore 
very prudent not to turn it to poetry in that situation ; and not less judici- 
ous in declining the bon oi\e<i aid of a stove, w'hose fumigation, instead o.’ 
inspiration, would, at beat, have produced wliat Mr. Pope calls a semter- 
hin, of wit. I w ill show your letter to Duval, by way of justification 
for not answering bis challenge ; and I tliink ho must allow the validity 
of it; for a frozen brain is as unfit to answer a challenge in poetry, as a 
blunt sword is for a single combat. 

You may, if you ploase, and therefore I flatter myself tliat you will, 
profit considerably by your stay at Berlin, in the article of manners and 
useful knowledge. Attention to what yon will see and bear there, 
togetlier with projxsr inquiries, and n little care and method in taking 
notes of what is more materia], will procure you much useful know- 
ledge. Many young ])ei>plo are so liglit, so dissipated, and so incurious, 
that they can hardly be said t4) see wliat tliey see, or hear what tiioy 
hear : that is, they hear in so superficial and inattentive a manner, that 
they miglit ns well not sec nor hear at all. For instance, if they see a 
public building, as a college, an hospital, an arsenal, iSce., they content 
themselves witli the first coup and neither take the time nor the 

trouble of inforioiiig themselves of the mat(.'’ial partd of iJiem; wBich 
ai'e the constitution, the rules, and tiie order, and economy in the inside. 
You Avill, I hope, go deeper, and make your way into the sul stanco of 
things. For example, blioulJ you see a regiment reviewed at Berlin or 
Potsdam, instead of contenting yourself witli the general glitter of the 
oolleotivo corps, and saying, joar maniire iV acquit^ that is very fine, I 
hope yon will ask, whul number of troops or companies it consists of; 
what number of oflii'ers of the Etat Major ^ and what number of SuhtU- 
Utmetf how many liaa Ojfficiers^ or iion-coinmissioued officers, as 8 er- 
gonts^ Corporah^ Anoperntdat^frey Corporah^ &c., their pay, their clotli- 
ing, and by whom ; wfu-rlier by the Ooloncis, or Captains, or Commis- 
saries appointed for that purpose ; to whom they are accountable ; tlie 
metliod of recruiting, ciMiipleting, drc. 

The same in civil matters: inform 3'onrself of the jurisdiction of a 
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of Justice ; of tlie rules find numbers, and endowments of a eol> 
•ege, or on academy, and not only of the dimensions of the respective 
edifices * and lot your letters to me contain these iuforniutiuns, in propor- 
tion as you acquire them. 

1 often reflect, witJi the most flattering hopes, how proud I shall be 
of you, if y<Mi should profit, as you may, of the oppurtiuiitics which you 
have liad, still have, and will have, of arriving at perfection ; and, on 
the other liaud, with di%ad of the grief and shame you will give mo, if 
you do not. May the first bo tlie easel God bless youl 

LETTER CI^XVI. 

Loimw, FOiruary T, O, 8. 174S. 

Djear Bor: You arc now come to an age capable i>f reflection, and I 
hope you will do, what, however, few peo[>le at your age do, exert it for 
your own sake, in tlie search of trntli and souqd knowledge. I will 
confess (for I am not unwilling to discover my secrets to yoiil that it is 
not many years since 1 have pix^iirnod to reflect tor m> self. Till sixteen 
ur seventeen 1 lia<l no reflection ; and for many years after that, I made 
no use of what 1 had. I adopted the notions of the books I read, or tlio 
conii»any 1 kept, without ex.aiiiining whether they were just or not; and 
I rather olio^-o to run the risk of easy error, than to take the time and 
trouble of investigating truth. Thus, partly from laziness, partly from 
dissipation, and partly from the mautaUe honte of rejecting fashionable 
notions, I was (us I have since found) hurried away by prejudices, 
instead of being guided by reason ; and quietly cherished error, instead 
of scekiug for truth. But since 1 have token the trouble of reasoning 
for inyselt^ and have had the courage to own that 1 do so, you cannot 
imagine how much luy notions of things are altered, and in how ditfer- 
eiit a light I now see them, tVom that in which I formerly viewed tliein, 
through the deceitful mediiiiii of prejudice or authority. Nay, I may 
possibly still retain many errors, which, from long habit, have perhaps 
grown into real opinions; for it is very difllcult to distinguish habits, 
early acquired and long entertained, from the result of our reason and 
reflection. 

My first prejudice (for I do not mention the prejudices of boys and 
women, such as hobgoblins; ghoste, dreams, Pi>il]ing salt, &c.) was my 
classical enthusiasm, whicfi I received from the books I read, and the 
masters who explaiueil tl'oiii to mo. I was convinced there had been 
iio common sense nor coiTxnon honesty in thc world for thesse lust fifteen 
hundred years; but that tiicy were totally extlnguislie<l with the ancient 
Greek and lioman governments. Homer and Virgil could have no 
faults, because they were ancient; Milton and Tasso could have no merit, 
becanne they were modern. And I could almost have said, with regard 
to tlie ancients, what Cicero, very absurdly and unbecomingly fur a pbil- 
OBOphe r, says with regard to Plato, Cum qw> errme malim qumn cum 
mlitc rjtete sentire. Whereas now, without any extraordinary effort of 
genius, I have discovered, that nature was the same three thouAand 
years ago as it is at present ; that men were but men then as well ai 
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now; that modw and customa vary ofteOf but that .'•uionn natw te 
always the same. And I can no more suppose, that v.en were bettsf. 
braver, or wiser, iittoeu hundred or three thousand years ago, tliao I 
can suppose tliiit the animals or vegetables were better then than tliey 
ar^ now. I dai*o assert too, in defiance of the tiivuurers of the aucioiits 
that Homer's hero, Achilles, was both a brute and a scoundrel, aii%i 
oonseqiicMitly au improper character tor the hero of an epic poem ; ha 
bad so little reganl fur his country, that he would not act in dulence of 
it. because ho iiad quarrelled with Againetnnon about a w— e; and then 
alter wards, aiiiiiiatod by private roscutment only, he went about killing 
pe<qilo basely, J will call it, because ho knew himself invulnerable; and 
yet, invulnerable as he was, ho wore the strongest armour in the world; 
which 1 humbly apprehend to be a blunder; tor a horse-shoe clapped to 
his vulnerable heel would have been sufiicieiit. On the other hand, 
with sabmission to the f*(.vottrera of tiio moderns, I assert with 
Dryden, tliat the devil is in truth the hero of Milton’s poem ; his plan, 
which lie la^^s, ])ursues, and at last oicecutos, being the subject of the 
poem. From all which cunsideraiions, I iini»irtia11y conclude, that the 
ancients had their oxccllcncies aial tlielr defects, their virtaes and tlieir 
vices, just like the inoikTiis; pedantry and afibetation of learning decide 
clearly in favour of the former : vanity anil igiionuicc, as pereiiiptoi'ily 
in favour of the latter. Boligious prejudices kept pace with my classical 
ones; and there was a time when I thought it impossible for the honest 
est umii in the world to be saved, out of the iiale of the Church of England , 
not considering that umtters of opinion do not depend upon the will ; 
and tlittt it is us natural, and os allowable, that another man should dilTe: 
in opinion from me, as that I should difier from him; and that if we are 
both sincere, we are both blameless; and should coiiscqueutly have 
mutual indulgence for ouch other. 

The next prujuiiiues tliut I adopted, were thaso of the 'bean mondCy in 
which, as 1 was deteriniuod to shine, I took what are coiiimouly called 
the genteel vices to bo necessary. I had heard them reckoned so, ami, 
without fartlier inquiry, 1 believed it, or, at least, should have been 
ashamed to have denied it, for fear of exposing myself to the riilicule of 
those whom I considered as the models of fine gentlemen. But I am 
now neither ashamed nor afraid to assert that those genteel vices, os 
they are falsely called, are only so many blomi>^iies in the character ot 
even a man of the world, and what is called a bne gentleman, and.de* 
grade him in the opinions of tliose very people, to whom ho hopes to 
reooiiimend himself by them. Nay, this prejudice often extemls so far, 
that 1 have known people pretend to vices tliey had not, instead of care- 
fully eoncealiug those they had. 

Use and assert your own reason ; reflect, examine, and analyse every 
thing, in order to ibrm a sound and mature judgement ; let no ovror 
impose upon your understanding, mislead your actions, or dictate youi 
cunvbrsation. Be earW what, if you are not, you- will, when too latei 
wish YOU had.beeu. Consult your reason betimes ; 1 do not say that it 
will always prove an unerring guide; for human reason is, not infallible: 
but It wiU prove the least erring guide that you can follow. Books and 
conversation may assist it ; but adopt neither blindly and implicitly (Xf 
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botL by that best rule, which God has given to direct us, reason. Of 
all tae troubles, do not decline, as many pcxiple do, that of thiiiLing. 
The herd of mankind can luirdly be said to think; their notions are 
almost all adoptive ; and, in general, 1 believe it is better tliat it siiould 
be so, as such comiiion prejudices contribute more to order and quiet, 
tlAon their own separate reasonings would do, uncultivated and unim- 
oroved as they aro. Wo have many of those usoftil prq}udicerf in 
this country, which I should be very sorry to see- removed. The 
good Protestant conviction, that the Poi>e is both Anticlirist and the 
Whore uf Babylon, is a more effectual preservative, in this country, 
ngaiust popery, than all tlie s<ilid and unanswerable arguments of Ghil- 
lingworth. 

The idle st<*ry (yf the Pretender’s having been introduced in a warm- 
ing pan into the Qiieon’s bed, though as destitute of all probability os of 
all fuMiidation, has been much more prejudicial to the cause of Jaoobit- 
isrn than all that Mr. Ijocko and others have written, to sliow the un- 
reasonableness and absurdity of ttie doctrines of indefeasible hereditary 
right, and nnliinitod passive obedience. Anri that silly, sanguine notion, 
whicii is firmly entertained here, tliat one Englisliinan can beat thiee 
Fronchmen, encourages, and has sometimes enabled, one Euglishinao in 
reality to beat two. 

A Frenchman ventures his life with alacrity pour Vhonnmr dxi Rui\ 
were you to ciiaugu the object, which ho has been taught to have in 
view, and tell liiiii that it was pour Uhien ds Ut Patrie, ho would very 
probabl\' run away. Such gross local prejudices prevail with the herd 
of mankind : and do not impose upon cultivated, informed, and reflect- 
ing minds. But then they are notions equally false, though not so 
glaringly absurd, which oro entertained by i>eoi)le of superior and 
irnjiroved understandings, merely for want of the necessary pains t« 
investigate, tlio prujicr attentiou to ezainiue, and the penetration requis- 
ite to detcriniuo Uie truth. Those are the prejudices which I >vuuld 
have you guard against, by a manly exertion and attention of yonr rear- 
soiling faculty. To mention one in.stance of a thousand that I could give 
you — It is a general prejudice, and has been propagated for these sixteen 
hundred years, that Arts and Sciences cannot flourish under an absolute 
goveruinunt ; and that Gonias must uet^essarily bo cramped whore Free- 
dom is restrained. This sounds plau.sible, but is false in fact. Mechanic 
arts, as Agriculture, &c., will indeed bo discouraged, where the profits 
and pro])crly are, from the nature of the government, in secure. But 
why the despotism of a government should cramp tlie genins of a 
Mathematician, an Astronomer, a Poet, or an Orator, 1 confess 1 nevec 
conid <liscover. It may indeed deprive the Poet, or the Orator, of the 
liberty <»f treating of certain subjects in the manner they would wish, 
blit it IcaA'es them subjects enough to exert genius ui>on, if they liave 
it. Can au author with reason complain that he is cramped and shack- 
led, if lie is not at lilierty to publish blasphemy, bawdry, or sedition I 
all which are equally prohibited in the freest governments, if they are 
wise and well regulated ones. This is the present general oomplaiut of 
tJie French authors ; but indeed chiefly of tlie bad ones. No wonder, 
say they, that England produces so many great geniuses; people there 
mef think as they please, and publish what they think. Very true . 
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but what hinders tlicm from tliiniciog AS they plea«e* If indeed tb<9 
tliink in inaruier dcstnictivo of all religion, morality, or manners, 
or to tlto (listtirbAiico of tlie state, an absolute gorerumi'ct wtil rertaiuls 
more eftectaally prohibit them from, or punish them ff-r. puHi-ihitig sucn 
thongiits, than a free one could do. lint how does that oramn the genius 
of an epic, dramatic, or lyric Poet? or how does it corrupt theel>><iacrce 
of an Orat«>r in tlie pulpit, or at tlie bar ? The number I'f good Freucfi 
authors, such aa Corneille, Baidne, Molicro, lioilcan. .*rii! La fm-taine, 
who seemed to dispute it with the Augustan age, llourished under the 
despotism of Lewis XIV. ; and the celebrated authors of the a.agustan 
ago, did not shine, till after the fetters were rivetted upon the Roman 
people by that cruel and worthless £m))eror. The revival of letters 
was not owing, noitber, to any free government, but to the encdiirage- 
ttiant and protection of Jeo X. and Francis I. ; the one absolute a 
po[)e, and the other as despotic a pnnee, as ever reigned. Do not mis- 
take, and iinagiue, tlint while I am only exposing a preiudice, I am 
speaking in favour of arbitrary po^ver ; which fi-oin my t-oiil I abhor, 
and look upon as a gross and crimii al viulution of the natural rights of 
mankind. Adieu. 


LETTER CLXXVIT. 

Lorsom, February S8, O. S. 1749. 

Dear Bot: 1 was very much pleased with the account that yon gave 
mo of your reception at Berlin ; but I was still better pleased with the 
account which Mr. Hurte hent me of your manner of receiving that 
reception ; for he says that you behavcti yourself to those crowned heads 
with all the respect and modesty duo to them ; but, at the same time, 
without beiiii; any more embarrassed, than if yon had been conversing 
with your equals. This easy respect is the perfection of good-breeding, 
wliich nothing but superior good sense, or a long usage of the world, 
can produce ; and as, in your case, it cunld nut be the latter, it is a pleas- 
ing indication to me of the former. 

You will now, in the course of a few months, have been t iihbed at 
three of the considerable courts of Europe, Berlin, Dresden, and Vienna; 
Bo'tliat I hope you will arrive at Turin tolerably smooth, and Li for tlie 
last polish. There you may get the best; there I'cing no court I know 
of that forms more well-bretl and agreeable people. Renieitiber now, 
that good-breeding, genteel carriage, address, and even dross, (to a cer- 
tain degree,) are become serious objects, and deserve a part of yc ; r atten- 
tion. 

The day, if well employed, is long enough for them all. One half of 
it bestowed upon yonr studies, and your exerciser, will finish your mind 
and your body ; the remaining part of it, spent in good coinfmny, will 
form your manners, and coin]>lnte your ciiaractC'T. What would 1 not 
give to have you road Demosthenes critically in the morning, and under- 
stand him better than any body ; at noon, behave yoni’self better than 
any person at c<^urt; and, in the evening trifle more agreeably than 
any body in mixed companies f A.11 this you may compass if you 
please ; you have the means, you have'the opxmrtnnities Employ them. 
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for G*-*?** ‘■ako, \rbno yon may, and niakoyouriielf tlmtall-aoccmpliftlied 
inai that I wiaJL to liavu you. It entirely depends upon these two 
years ; they are the duoibive ones. 

1 send you here inclosed a letter of reonniinendation to Monsieur 
CapoUo, at Venice, which you will deliver him immediately upon your 
arrival, accompanying it with (H>inplimcnts from me to him, and 
Madame ; both whom you have seen here He will, I am sure, be both 
very civil and very usel'iil t»i you there, as ho will also be afterwards at 
Komo. where ho is aj^poinled tt> go ambassador. By the way, wherever 
you are, I would advise 3011 to frecpient, as much os j'ou can, the Vene- 
tian Ministers ; who are iilwavs better informed of the courts they reside 
at tl.nn anv other minister; the strict and regular accounts, which they 
are oblige/l to give to their own government, making them very diligent 
and i IK] nisi live. 

You will '>1a3’ at Venice, as long as the Carnival lasts; for though I 
am impatient to Jiavo 3*011 at Turin, y-ot I would wMsh 3 on to see thor- 
oiighl.v all that is to be seen at so singular a place us Venice, and at so 
ehouibli a time as tlie CarnivaK You w'ill take also particular care to 
view all those meetings of the governinciit, w'hich strangers arc allowed 
to see; ns the .\s-^emb]3’ of the tienate, &c., and also to inform 3'onr8clf 
of that fK'culiar and intricate form of government. There are iKioka 
which give an account of it, among which, the best is Arnelot de la 
lIoussa3 e, whicii I w'onld advise 3Hm to read previously ; it will not only 
give 3'ou A general notion of that constitution, but also furnish you with 
materials tor proper que'^tions and oral informations upon the place, 
W'fiiidi are ahvavs the best, niero are likewise many voiy valuable 
reinuiiH, iu scul])ture aud iiaiiitings, of the bust musters, which deseive 
3'our attention. 

1 h appose you will ho at Vienna as soon as this letter will get tliithei ; 
and I siqipohe, too, that I must. not direct above one more to you there. 
After which, my next shall be directed to you at Venice, the only place 
where a letter will be likely tt» tiiid you, till you are at Turin ; but you 
may, and I dcbiro that 3*ou will write to inc, fi*om tlie several places in 
your wa3', from whence the post goes, 

1 will send you some other letters, for Venice, to Vienna, or to your 
Banker at Venice, to whom 3*00 will, upon your arrival lliere, senu for 
them ; For I will take care to have 3011 so reciuimioiulcd from place to 
place, that 3*011 shall not run through them, as most of 3’our countrymen 
do, without tlie advantage of seeing and knowing what best deserves to 
be seen and known ; I uK.au the men and tbe manners. 

God blesb \ou, and make you answer my* wishes: 1 will now say, my 
hopes t Adieu. 


LETTER CLXXVnr. 

Dkab Bov : I direct this letter to your Banker at Venice, the sures* 
place for you to meet with it, though I stip]>o«o that it will be there some 
time before you ; for, as your intermediate stay any where else will be 
short, and os the post from hence, in tins season of easterly winds, is 
uncertain 1 direct r > more letters to Vienna ; where I hope both yo- 
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and Mr. Barte \fi 1 ] Iiar^ received the tvro letters vhich I sent yod 
respectively ; with a letter of recommendation to Moneienr Oapello, at 
Venice, which was inclosed in mine to yon. I will suppose too, that 
the inland ^Mjst, on your side of the water, has not done you justice; for 
I received Imtono single letter from yon, and one from Mr. llarto, during 
yonr whole stay at Berlin; from whence I hoped for, and expected 
very particular accounts. 

I ])ersiin<lo myself, that the time yon stay at Venice will be properly 
employed, in seeing all that is to bo seen in that extraordinary place ; 
and in conversing with people who can inform you, not of the raree- 
shows of the towfl, but of the constitution of the goyornment ; for whic^ 

J urpose, I sen'i you the inclosed letters of recommendation from Sit 
allies Grey, the King's Resident at Venice ; but who is now in England. 
These, with mine to Monsieur Gapello, will carry you, if you will gc, into 
all the best company at Vomce. 

But the important point, and the important place, is Turin ; for there 
I propose your staying a considerable time, to pursue your studies, learn 
your exercises, and form your mani‘ers. * I own, 1 am not without 103' 
anxiety for the conbcquence of y’our stay there, which must be either 
very good or very bad. To you it will be entirely a new scene. Wher 
ever you hayo hitherto been, 3^ou have conyersod, chiefly, with peo]>le 
wiser and dibcreoter than yourself ; and have been equally out of the 
way of bad advice or bad example ; but in the Academy at Turin, you 
will probably meet with both, cuiLsidcring the variety of young fellow’s 
about your own ago; among whom it is to be expected that some will 
be dissipated and idle, others vicious and pnifiigate. I will believe, til' 
the contrary’ appears, that you have sagacity enough to distinguish the 
good from the bad cliaraoters ; and both sense and virtue enougli to shun 
the latter, and connect yourself with the former: but however, for 

K tor security, and for 3'oar sake alone, 1 must acquaint yon, tliat I 
> sent positive orders to Mr. llarte, to carry you off, instantly, to a 

{ dace which I have named to him, upon the very first symptom, which 
le shall discover in you, of drinking, gaming, idleness, or disobedience 
to his orders ; so that, whether Mr. llarte informs me or not of the 
particulars, I shall be able to judge of yonr c^mdnet in general, by tiie 
time of your stay at Turin. If it is short, I shall know why ; ,and I 
promise you, that you shall soon find that I do ; but if Mr. I'arte lets 
you contkino there, os long as I propose that you should, I shall then 
W convinced, that you make the proper use of yonr time ; which is the 
only tiling I iiave to ask of you. One year is the most that 1 propose 
you should stay at Turin ; and that year, if you employ it well, perfects 
yon. One year more of yonr late application, with Mr. Harte, 'will 
complete your classical studies. You will be likewise master of your 
exercises in that time ; and will have formed yourself so well at that 
court, as to be fit to appear advantageously at any other. These will 
be the happy effects of yonr year's stay at Turin, if you behave, and 
apply yourself there as you have done at Leipsig; but if either ill 
aavice, or ill example, affect and seduce yon, yon are ruined forever. I 
look upon that year as your dedsi vo year of probation ; go through it 
weU, and you will be all accomplishea, and fixed in my tenderest ^eo» 
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ti«>n for erer; but should the contagioD of vice or idleness lay hold of 
you Aere, your oharactor, your fortune, tny hopes, and oonseqnently my 
&vour, are all blasted, and you are undone. The more 1 love vou 
now, Cram the good opinion I have of you, tlie greater will be my indig- 
nation, if I should have reason to change it. Hitherto you have hi^ 
every possible proof of my afiection, because yon have deserved it ; but 
when you cease to deserve it, yon may expect every pt^ble mark of my 
resentment. To leave nothing donbttbl, upon this important point, I 
will tell you fairly, beforehand, by what rule 1 shall judge of yonr eon- 
duct— —by Mr. Ilarte's accounts. Ho will not, 1 am sure, nay, I will 
aay more, ho cannot be in the wrong with regard to yon. He can have 
no otlier view but yonr good ; and yon w'iJ], I am sure, allow, that he 
must be a better judge of it titan yon con possibly be, at your aw. 
While he is satisfied, i shall be so too ; bnt whenever he is dissatisfied 
with you, 1 shall be much more so. If ho coinplatus, yon must bo guilty, 
and I shall not have Ute least roganl for anything tliat you mav slW-* 
in your own defence. . 

1 will now tell >ou what I exitect and insist npon from you at Turin : 
First, that you pursue your classic^ and other studies, every morning, 
with Mr. liarte, as long, and in whatever manner Mr. Harto shall Ite 
pleased to require: Secondly, that j’-on learn, uninterruptedly, your 
exei'eisCs, of riding, dancing, and fencing: Thinlly, that you make 
yourself master of the Italian lanmiaw : And, lastly, that you pass yonr 
evenings in the best company, folso require a strict conformity to the 
hours and rules of the Academy. If you will but finish your year in 
this manner at Turin, 1 have nothing further to ask of you ; and I will 
give you every thing that you can ask of me : You shall after that be 
entirelyyour own master: I shall think you safe ; shall lay aside all 
authority over you ; and friendship shall be our mutual and only tie. 
Weigh this, I beg of you, deliberately, in your own mind ; and consider, 
whether the application, and the degree of restraint, which I ^iiire but 
for one year more, will not be amply repaid by all tlio advantages, and 
the perfect liberty, which you will receive at the cud of it. Your own 
good sense will, I am sure, not allow you to liesitate one moment in 
yonr choice, bless you ! Adieu. 

P. S. 8ir James Orey's letters not being yet sent to me^ as I thought 
tliey would, I shall inclose them in my next, whioh, I believe, will get 
to Venice as soon os you. 


LETTER CLXXIX. 


iMBoa, April, IXO.JS. lT4f. 

Uaas Bot : I received, by the last mail, a letter from Mr. Harte, 
dated Prague, April the 1st, N. S. ; for which I desire you will return 
him my thanks, and assure him, that I extremely approve of what he 
has done, and proposes eventually to do, 'm your way to Turin. Who 
would have thought you were oM emmgh to have been so well ac- 
quainted with the Heroes of Tr^icennaleyOato bo looking out 

for tlndr great grandsons in Pohemia, with that affeotjon with which, ) 
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am informed, yon seek for tlic Wallsteins, the Kinskis, &e. As I oan< 
not ascribe it to } our age, f must to yunr consummate knowledge of his- 
tory, that miikes every country, ami every century, as it were, your 
own. SerioiisJy, I am told, that you are both very strong and very cor* 
reot in history; of which 1 am extremely glad. This is aseful know- 
ledge. 

Comte du IVrron, and Comte Liiscaris, are arrived here : the former 
gave me a letter from Sir diaries Williams, the latter brought me your 
onlers. They are very pretty men, and liave botli knowledge and man- 
ners; wliich, thongli they always ought, seldom go together. 1 ex- 
amined them, piirtieularl^' Comte Lascaris, concerning you ; their report 
is a very favourahle one, especisilly on tiic side of knowledge; tlie quick- 
ness of conception, which tltey allow you, I cun easily credit; but the 
attention, which they add to it, pleases mo the more, ns, I own, 1 ex- 

r )oted it less. Co on in tJie ]iursnit and the increase of knowledge ; naj', 
am sure you will, tin you now know too much to stop ; and, if Mr, 
Ilarto would lei you he idle, I am convinced you would not. But now 
that you have left Lci[>sig, and n a entered into the great world, remem- 
ber there is another object that o ust keep pace with, and accompany 
knowledge; 1 mean, manners, politeness, and the Graces; in whieJi Sir 
Charles Williams, tiiough very much your friend, owns that yon are 
very deficient. Tlio manners of Lcipsig must be siiook otf ; and in that 
respect you must put on the new man. No scrambling at yonr meals, 
&s at a Gorman ordinary: no awkward overturns of g]aMse<«, plates, and 
salt-collars ; no horse play. On tlie contrary, a gcnrlcncss of manners, 
a graceful carriage, and an insinuating address, must take their place. 
I repeat., and shall never cease repeating to jou, the Qracee^ the 
Oracee. 

I desi; o tiiat, as soon as over you gc-t to Turin, yon will apply your- 
self diligently to tJio Italian langnago; that before you leave that place, 
you may ^low it well enougli to l>e able to speak tolerably when you 
TOt to Komo ; where you will soon make yourself perfectly master of 
Italian, from the daily necessity you will bo under of speaking .it.» In 
tiie mean time, 1 in^ist upon yonr not neglecting, much less forgetting, 
tlio German yon ah’cady know; which you may not only continue but 
improve, by speaking it constantly to your Saxon boy, and, as often as 
you can, to the several Germans you will incei in your tr'vels. You 
remember, iu> doubt, that you must never writo to me from Turin, but 
in the German lnnguage*and eliaracter. 

I send you the inclosed letter of i-eeommonclation to 31r. Budth the 
King's Consnl at Venice; who can, and I dare say will, lie mor: •isefni 
to you there than anybody. Pray make your court, and beha'^e » 
best, to Monsieur and hladaine Capcllo ; who will be of great use to yo 
at l^me. Adieu 1 Yours tenderly. 

LETTER OLXXX. 

IX>ia>OV, April 19, O. & 1749. 

Dear Bor : This letter will, I believe, still find you at Venice, in all 
the dissipation of Masquerades, Ridottos, Operas, &o. With all my 
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heart ; they are decent evening^s amusements, and very properly suc- 
ceed that serious application to which I am sure you devote your 
mornings. There are liberal and illiberal pleasures, as well as liWal 
and illiberal arts. There are some pleasures, that degrade a gentleman 
as much as some trades could do. Sottish drinking, indiscriminate 
gluttony, driving coaches, rustic sports, such as fox-diaces, horse-races, 
&c., are, in my opinion, infinitely below tlio honest and industrioua 
profession of a tailor, and a shoemaker, whicit are said to deroaer. 

As you are now in a musical country, where singing, iiddling, and 
piping, are not only the cummon topics of oonvorsation, but almost the 
principal objects of attention, 1 cannot help cautioning you against giv> 
ing into those (I will call them illiberal) pleasures, (thongit music is 
commonly reckoned one of the liberal arts,) to the degree that most of 
your conutrymen do, when tlioy travel in Italy. If yon love music, 
hear it; go to operas, concerts, and pay 'fiddlers to play to jou; but I 
insift upon your neither pipirjg nor fiddling yourself. It puts a gentleman 
in very frivolou,^ ooutcmptiblo light; brings him into a great <lenl of bad 
oompany ; and takes tip a great deal r>f time, which might bo much betto” 
employed. Few things would mortify mo more, than to see yon bear- 
ing a part in a concert., with a fiddle under yonr chin, or a pipe in yonr 
mouth. 

I have had a great deal of converaation with Oomte dn Perron, and 
Comte Lascaris, upon your subject : and I will tell you, very truly, 
what Oomte du Perron, (avIio is, in my opinion, a very pretty man,) 
said of you : Made VeapHt^ nn mroir pea commun d non aye, vne grands 
tivadte^ et qnand il autapria dee maniiren il $era parfalt; car ilfaut 
avpuer quHl sent encore te college ; maia eela viendra, 1 was very 
glad to hear, from one whom I Uiink so good a judge, that you wanted 
nothing but des manidreSj which I am convinced yon will now soon 
acquire, in the comiiany which henceforwards you are likely to keep. 
Blit 1 mast add too, that, if you should not acquire them, ml the rest 
will be of little use to yon. By manUrea^ I do not mean bare common civi- 
lity; every body must have that, who would not bo kicked out of oom- 
pany ; b!lt I mean engaging, insinuating, shining mannera ; distingnished 
politeness, an almost irresistible address ; a superior gracefiilness in all 
you say and do. It is this alone that can give all your other talents 
their full lustre and value ; and, consequently, it is thi.s which should 
now be the principal object of your attention. Observe inimifel^'', 
wherever yon go, tlic allowed and OBtabli.shed models of good breeding, 
and form yourself upon them. Whatever pleases you most in others, 
will infallibly please otliers in you. I liave often repeated tliis to you ; 
now is your 'time of putting it in practice. 

Pray make my conipliinents to Mr. Ilarte, and tell him 1 have 
received his letter from Vienna of the 16th N. 8., but that I shall not 
tnmble him with an answer to it till I have received tite other letter, 
which he promises me, upon the subject of one of ray lost. I long to 
hear from him, after yonr settlement at Turin : the months that you are 
to pass tiiere will be very decisive ones for you. The exorcises of the 
Aoaflemy, ind the manners of courts must be attended to and acquired; 
and, et the same time, yonr other studies contimiod. I am sore yov 
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■will nol pash, nor desire, t)no singlo idle hour there : for I do not fore 
see that yon can, in any part of your life, put out six months to greatei 
iutcresti, than fliose next six at Turin. 

We ■will talk hereafter about your stay at Romo, and in other parts 
of luly. This only I will now recommend to you ; which is, to extract 
the spirit of every place you to. In those plitcea, which are only 
distinguished by cla^>sical fame, and valuable romains of antiquity, have 
} our oluHsics in your liand and in your head : compare the ancient geo> 
graphy, and descriptions, with the modern ; and never fail to take 
notes. Rome will furnish you with husinoss enough of that sort; but 
then it furnishes you with many other objects, well deserving yonr 
attention ; such as deep ecclesiastiool craft aud policy. Adieu. 
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Deab Rot : I have receiA cd your letter from Vienna, of the 19th 
IST. 8., which gives me great m iosiness, upon Mr. llarte's account. You 
and 1 have reason to intercsL ourselves very particularlv in every thing 
that relates to him. I am ghid, however, that no bone is broken or dis- 
located; which being tlie case, I hope he will luive been able to pursuu 
his journey to Venice. In that sujiposition I direct this letter to you 
at Turin; wlieie it will either find, or, at lea-t, not wait very long for 
you ; as I oaloulate tliat you will bo there by the end of next month, 
N. S. 1 hoj)e you reflect how innoh you have to do there, and tliat you 
are dotermined to eiiiph^y every moment of your time accordingly. 
You have your classie^d and severer studies to continue with Mr. Ilarto; 
you have your exercises to loam; the turn aucl luanners of a court to 
acquire; reserving always some time for the decent amusements and 

t deasures of a geiitloinaiK You see 1 am never against pleasures; I 
oved them myself, -when I was of your age, and it is as reasonable that 
you should love them now. But 1 insist upon it, that pleasves are 
very conibinablo with both basine.%i and studies, and have a macli bet- 
ter relish from the mixture. The man who cannot join business and 
pleasure, is either a formal coxcomb in the one, wr a scusual boast in 
the other. Your evenings I therefore allot tor company, assemblies, 
balls, aud such sort of amusoraonts ; as I hn/lv upon those to be the best 
schools for the manners of a gentleman; which nothhij^ can give bat 
observation and experience.' Yon Itavc, besides, Italian to learn, 
to which I desire you will diligently apply ; for though French is, 1 
believe, the laugungo of the court at Turin, yet Italian will be veiy 
necessary for you at Rome, and in other parts of Italy j ar.rJ ^ yon are 
well grounded in it while you are at Turin, (as you easily may, for it is 
a very easy language,) your subsequeut -^lay at Rome will make yor 
.pmfeot in it. 1 would also have yon acquire a general notion of forth 
fioation ; I mean so far as not to be ignorant of the terms, which ^on 
will often hear mentioned in company; such as Baoeliny Sastum^ 
OlaeiSf Contresearpe^^ titc. In order to uiis, I do not proposn that yon 
•boald make a study o* fortification, as if yon were to be an eiigineedr 
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Imt a verj easy way of knowing, as much as yon necil know of thorn 
will li© to visit often the tortilicatinns of Turin, in company with some 
..Ifl ollicor or engineer, wlm will show ami explain to you the several 
wto'ks themselves; hy which means yon will get a clearer notion ot 
tliein than if you were to see Uiem only npon paper for seven years 
fajgethor. Go to originals whenever you can, and trust to copies and 
descriptions ns little its possihle. At your idle hours, while you are at 
Turin, x»ray read the History <»f the llouae ot Savoy, which was pro- 
duced a groat many very great men. The late king, Victor Amed^e, 
was undoubtedly one, and tlie present king is, in my opinion, aiiotlier 
In general, T believe that little princes are more likely to be great men 
than those whose more extensive dominions and superior strength flat- 
ter them with a security : which coinniouly produci.'s negligence and 
indolence. A little ]>rinco, in tlie neighbourhood of great ones, must be 
alert, and look out sharp, if ho would secure his own dominions: much 
more still if he would enlarge th6m. He uiust watch fi>r conjunctnres, 
or eiideaviiur to make them. No i»rincea liave ever possessed this art 
better than those of the House of Savoy ; wdio have enlarged their 
dominions prodigiously witliin a century, by profiting of conjaneturoci. 

I send you hero enclosed, a letter from Gomte liascaris, who is a 
warm friend of yours : I desire tliat you will answer it very soon and 
cordially; and remember to make jrour complimcntH in it to Oomte du 
Perron. A young man should never be wanting in those attontions; 
they cost little, and bring in ii great deal, by getting you people’s good 
word and affoetion* They gain the heart, to which I have always 
advised yitu to a[)p1y yourself particularly ; it guides ten thons.and for 
one that reason influences. 

• 1 cannot end this letter, or (I believe) any otlier, without repeating 
my recommendation of the Oraceg^ Tlmy are to bo met with at Turin: 
for God's sake, sacrifice to tlicin, and they will be propitious. People 
mistake gros.s1y, to imagine that the least awkwardness, either in matter 
or manner, mind or laxly, is an indiflerent tiling, and not woi*tliy of 
attention. It may possilily bo a weakne.ss iii me, (but iu short wo are 
all so made): I coufeas to 3'ou fairly, that xvhen you shall come home, 
and tliat 1 first sec yon, if I find yon ungraceful iu your address, and 
awkward in j'onr person and dres^s, it will he impv»ssihlc for me t<i love 

J rou half so well as I should otherwise ihi. lot \our intrinsic merit and 
ciiowlcdge be ever so great. If that would he your ca-^o with me, as 
it really would, judge how much worse it might ho with others, who 
have not the same affection md partiality for ymi, and to wJioso hearts 
you must make your own way. 

Remember to write to me constantly, while you are in Italy, in the 
German IniHruagc and character, till ytiu can write to rne in Italian ; , 
which will not bo till you liavc been some time at Rome. 

Adieu, my dear boy : may you turn out wliat Mr. llarte and I wish 
yr», I must add, that, if you do not, it will be both your own &uU 
and your own misfortune. 
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Lo>in», May 16, O. & ITa. 

Dbab Dot : This letter will, I hope, find you settled to your seriouf 
studies, Aud your necessary exercises at Turin, after the hurry and tho 
dissipation ot‘ the Carnival at Venice. I mean that your stay at Turin 
should, and 1 flatter myself that it will, be an useful aud utnamental 
period of your education; but at the same time 1 must teU you, that 
all lay affection for you has never yet given me so much auxicty, oa 
that which T now feel. While yon are in danger, 1 sliull be in fear; 
and you ar«. in danger at Turiil. Mr. Harte will, by hip care, arm you 
os well as ho can against it ; but your own good sense and resolution 
can it^ono make you invulnerable. 1 am informed, tliere are now many 
English at the Acadt'iir at Turin; and 1 four, those are just so many 
dangers for you to enooiinle.*. Who they are, I do not know; bnt I 
well know the general ill conduct, the indecent behaviour, and the 
illiberal views, of my young coentrymen abroad; especially wherever 
they are in uniobe'rs togetlier. Ill example is of itself dangerous 
enough; but those who give it, seldom stop there; they add their 
infamous exhortations aikI invitations; and, if they fail, they have 
recourse to ridicule, which is harder lor one of your age and inexpe- 
rience to withstand, than either of the tbnner. Be upon your giianl, 
therefore, iigaiiiAt those batteries, which will all bo pliiyod upon you. 
You are not sent abroad to ctmverse with yoiyp own countrymen: 
among them, in general, you will little knowledge, no languagoa, 
and, 1 Ain sure, no iimn tiers. I desire that you will form no connec- 
tions, nor (what they impudently ctill) friendships, wirli tliose petiplp; 
which are, in truth, only combinations and conspiracies against ^od 
morals aud good manners. There is commonly, in young people, a 
facility that makes them unwilling to refuse any thing that is asked of 
them ; a mawtahe honte^ that makes them ashamed to refuse ; and, at 
tho same time, an ambition of pleasing and shining in the company 
tliey keep : these several causes produce the best effect in good com- 
pany, but the very worst in bad. If people had no vices but their 
own, few would have so many as they have. For ray own part, I 
would sooner wear otlior people’s clothes tlian their vici- - ; and they 
would sit upon mo just as well. I hope you will have none ; but if 
ever you have, I beg, at least, they may be all your own. Vices of 
adoption are, of all otiicrs, the most disgraceful and unpardonable. 
There are degrees in vices, as well os in virtues; and 1 must do my 
countrymen the justice to say, that they generally take their vices in the 
lower degree. Their gallantry is the infamous mean debauchery of 
stews, justly attended and rewarded by tlie low of their health, as well 
as their charaotor. Their pleasures of the table end in beastly drunken- 
ness, low riot, broken windows, and very often (as tliey well deserve) bn*- 
ken bones. They game lor the sake of the vio^ not of the amusement; 
and therefore carry it to excess ; undo, or are undone hy their companions. 
By such conduct, and in such company abroad, they come home, tlis 
unimproved, illiberal, and ungeutlemanlike creatures, that one daily sees 
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iheiii , tliat is, in the park, and in the Hreetf:, for one never meets them 
in good company ; wliero they have neither iiitiiiiiers to present them* 
selves, nor merit tube received. But, with the manners of Ibotnien and 
grooms, they aesuiiie their dress too; for yod must have observed tliein 
in the streets here, in dirty blue frocks, witli oaken sticks in their hands, 
and their hair greasy and unpowdered, tucked up under tlieir hats of an 
enormous size. Tlius fiuished and adorned hy their travels, they become 
the disturbers of play-houses ; they break the windows, and commonly 
the landlords, of the taverns where tliey drink : and are at once tlie sup- 
port, the terror, and the victims, of the buwdy-houhcs they fr^uent. 
These poor mistaken jieople Uduk they shine, and so they -do indeed ; 
bnt it is as piitretaetion shines, in the dark. 

I am not now preaching to you, like an old fellow, upon cither reli- 
gious or inonil texte; I am persuaded tliut you do not want the best 
instructions of that kiml: but 1 am advising you as a friend, as a man 
of tlie worhl, as ono a\1io would not Itnve yon old while yon are young, 
but would have you U) take all the pleasures that^reiison points out, and 
that decency warrants. 1 will tberef<ire suppose, for argument’s sake, 
(for upon no otlicr tmoount cun it be supposed), that all tlie vices above 
mentioned wore perfectly innocent in themselves: they would still 
degrade, vility, and sink those who practised tliem ; would obstruct 
tlieir rising in tlie world, by debasing their characters ; and give them a 
low turn of tnimi, and manners, absolutely inconsistent with their mak- 
ing any figure in upper life, and great business. 

What 1 have now .said, logctlicr with \our ow’ri good sense, i.s, I hope, 
sufficient to arm you against the seduction, the invitations, or the profli- 
gate exhortatioiKs (for I cannot call them tein]>tationb) of those unfortunate 
young people. On the other hand, when they would engage you in 
these schemes content younself with a decent hut steady refill ; avoid 
controvei'sy upon such plain points. You are too young to convert 
Ihein ; and, I trust, too wise to be converted hy them. Shun them 
not only in reality, hut even in appearance, if you would be well 
rcceive<l in good company; for people will rdways ho shy of receiving a 
man, who comes from a place where the j>laguo rages, let him look ever 
so healthy. There are some expressions, both in French and Englisli, 
and some chai-acters, both in those two and in otlier countries, which 
have, 1 dare say, misled niaiiy young men to their ruin. U^ie honnete 
d&Kinche^ une jalie lUhavrhe; an agreealh raie^ a inan of pletwure. 
Do not think that this meaiin debauchery and profligacy : nothing like 
it. It means, at most, tlie .Hccidcntal and unikequent irregularities of 
youth and vivacity, in opposition to dulness, foivnality, and want of 
spirit. A e<mmerce giUant^ insensibly formed with a woman of fashion j 
a glass of wine or two too much, unwarily taken, in the wrarmth ana 
ioy of good company ; or some iiinficent frolic, by which nobody is 
injured, are the utmost bounds of that life Of pleasure, which a man of 
sense and decency, who has a regard for his character, will allow him- 
sclfi or be allowijd by others. Those wl.o transgre.‘<s them in the hoper 
of shining, miss their aim, and become infainoiiv., or at least contemptible. 

The length or shortness of your stay at Turin will sufficiently iriforir. 
me (even though Mi . Ilarte sho ild not) of vonr conduct there ; for, as 
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1 Luve tolJ you before, Afr. ]Inr|^ Jias the strictest onlors to c&ny yon 
RWHy irnnicointely from thence, upon the lii-st and least symptom of 
infection that he discovers about you; and 1 know him. to be too con* 
soientiouflly scriii)ulou8, aivl ti>o much your friend tuid mine, not to 
execute tlioiii exactly. Moreover, I will inform you, that I shil have 
constant amounts of your behaviour, from Comte JSalinour, the Gov- 
ernor of tlic Academy; wlmhc son is now here, and inj' particular 
friend. I iiuve, uKo, otlier gotwl channels of intelligence, ot which 1 do 
not apprise ^(UJ. Hut, supposing that all turns out well at Turin, yet, 
as I pn^pose your being at Rtiine, for the Jubilee, at Chrisimost I desire 
that jou will apply j ourself diligently to }our exercises of dancing, 
fencing, and riding at the Academy ; as well for the sake of your bealtli 
and growth, to thshnm and sup]>le you. You must not neglect your 
dress neither, Init take cure tv> be ftnin mis. Pray send for the best 
operator for the teeth, at Turin, where I sup])o.sc there is some famous 
one; and let him pul yoir-^ in perteet order; anil then take caro to keej) 
them so, aftervi arils, ^ on Inelf. You bail \ery good teeth, and 1 hope 
they arc so still ; hut eveu tliose a ho have bad ones, should keep tliem 
clean; for a dirty mouth is, in nij miiul, ill manners. In sliort, neglect 
nothing that can pimsibl} please. A thuunaiul nanuless liitlo things, 
which nobody can ile'C.ribe, but wbicb ever^ body feels, coiispiie to 
form that whole of pleading; as the seveial pieces of a Monaic work 
though separately ot little Ix^anty or \uliie, when properly joined, form 
those boaiitilul tigures wliicli please e^el•y body. A look, a ge'-turc, an 
attitude, a tone of voice, all bear their parts in the great work of pleas- 
ing. The art of pleasing is inorepartiuulail} ncccssai*) m }oiir iiiteiuleil 
profo.ssion, than jierhajis in any oilier: it is, in truth, the lirst half of 
your business; tbr if joii do nut pleu'^o the court you are sent to, you 
will be of very little use to the eouri ,>on aiv senJt from. I'lcusc the 
eyes and tlic ears, they will introduce y'ou to tlie heart ; and nine times 
ill ten, the heart governs the under.slaniliiig. 

Make your court particuJarly, and sJkw' distinguished attentions, to 
such men and women as are bc-t at court, liiglicst in the fashion, ana 
in the ujiinioii of the public ; speak ad\ aiitagcuusly of tbeiii behind their 
backs, in conipunies wdiom you have reason to believe will tell tlieia 
again. K.xpress your admirutiou of the many great men that the House 
of Savoy lias produced: obsc*rve, that n.aturc, instead of being i xhansted 
by llioso elforts, seems to have redoubled thei i, in the person of the 
present King, and the l)oke of {?avuy ; womb-v, at this rate, where it 
will end, and conclude that it must eiuliu the governnicnt of idl Parope. 
bay this, likew'iso, where it will proliably be repeated ; but say it uuafiect- 
edly, ard, the last csjiecially, with a kind nfenjouement. These little arts 
are very allow'alde, and mu.it be made use of in the cour&eof the w'orld; 
tliev are pleasing Ui one part3', useful to the other, and injurious to nobody. 

What J have said with rijgard to my country men in general, does not 
extend to tlieiii all without exception; there are some who have both 
merit and manners. Your friend, Afr. bte\ ens, is among the latter ; and 
1 aitprove of your connection with him. You may happen to meet 
v^ith some others, who.se frouidsbip may be of great use to you hcro' 
after, either Irom their supi-rior talents, or their riuik and foitune; cul- 
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dvate thorn ; but then I desire that Mr. Harte may be the jadgo bf those 
persona. 

Adiea, my dear child ! Consider seriously the int{X>rtanoo of tho 
two next years, to your character, your figure, and your fortune. 


LETTER CLXXXIII. 

Lowkw, May 98, O. A, 1740. 

Dba.b Bot : T recominouded to yon, in niy Inst, an innocent piece 
of aft ; tlmt of flattering people behind their backs, in presence of those; 
who, to make tiieir own court, much inure than for your sake, will not 
fail to repeat, and even' amplify the praise to tho party concerne<1. This 
is, of all flattery, tlio most pleasing, and conscipiently tlie nnwt cUeotnul. 
There are other, and many other inoflensive arts of this kind, which 
are necessary in the course of tlio world, and witich he who practices 
the earliest, will please tho mo'>t. and rise the soonest. The spirits and 
vivacity of youth are apt to neglect them as useless, or reject thorn as 
troublesome. But snbsequeut knowledge and c.vpcrience of tlie world 
reminds us of tlieir importance, commonly wlion it is p'o late. Tlie 
principal of these things, is the mastery of one's temper, and that cook 
ness of mind, and serenity of conntonaiice, which hinders ns from dis* 
covering, by words, actions, or even looks, those passions or sentiments 
by which wo are inwardly moved or agitated ; and tho discovery of 
which gives cooler and abler people such infinite advantages over us, 
not only in great business, but in all the most common occurrences of 
life. A man who does not possess himself onouglt to hear disagreeable 
things, without visible marks of anger and change of countenance, or 
agreeable ones, without sudden bursts of joy and expansion of coiinte 
nance, is at tho mercy of every artful knave, or pert co.\(M>iiib; tho for- 
mer will provoke or please you by design, to catch unguarded words or 
looks ; by wliicli lie will easily decyphor the secrets of your heart, of 
which you should keep the key yourself, and trust it with no man liv- 
ing'. The latter will, by his absurdity, and without intending it, pro- 
duce the same discoveries, of which otiier people will avail themsclvos. 
You will say, possibly, that this coolness must bo const itutioiml, and 
consequently docs not depend upon tlic will; and I will allow that cou- 
Btitution has some jiowor over us ; but 1 wiU niiiiiitaiii, too, that jieoplo 
very often, to excuse themselves, very unjustly accuse their constitu- 
tions. Caro and reflection, if proiwrly used, will got the bettor; and a 
Clan may as surely a habit of letting his reason prevail over his 
•oonstitation, as of letting, as most people df>, the latter prevail over the 
former. If you find yourself subject to sudden starts of passion or 
madness (for I see no ditFeronce between them, but in their duration), 
resolve within yonrselfi at least, never to speak one word, while yi)u 
fool that emotion within you. Doterniiu', too, to keep your counte- 
nance as unmoved and unenibanaasc*] as possible; wliicli steadiness 
you may get a habit of, by constant attention, i should de.si re nothing 
wtter, in any negotiation, than to have to do witii one of those tiieu 
ef worm, quick paasions ; which 1 would take care to set in motion. 
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By Artful provocationfi, I Tvoold estort raah uognarded ezpreMiom; A&d| 
by hinting at all tho several things that I conld saspect, infallibly die* 
cover the true one, by the alteration it occasioned in tlie countenance 
of the person. Volto adolto c&tk penaieH ttretti, is a most useful max- 
irn in business. It is so ncoessaiy at some games, such aaJJerktn Quinee, 
dec., that a man who had not the command of his temper and coimte- 
nance, would infallibly be out<lone by those who had, evenlAiough tliey 
played fair. Whereas, in business, yon always play with sharpers; to 
whom, at lea.st, you should give no fair advantages. It may be objected, 
that I am now rocommending dissimnhition to you ; 1 both own and 
justify it. It has been long said, Quineaeitdutimulare neKitregiuire: 
1 go still fai cher, and say, that without some dissimulation, no businesa 
can be carried on at all. It is idmulation that is false, mean, and cri- 
minal : that is the cnnniiig which Lord Bacon culls, croojeed or left- 
handed wisdom, and wl. eh is never made use of but by those who have 
not true wisdom. And the stune great man says, that dissimulation is 
only to hide our own cards, whort'as simulation is put on, in order to look 
info other peo])le’s. Lord Boling' oroke, iu his “ Idea of a Patriot King,” 
which ho has lately published, and which I will send you by the first 
opportunity, says very justly, that simulation is a vtiletto^ not only 
an ui\just but an unlawful weapon, and the use of it very rarely to be 
excused, never justified. Whereas dissimulation is a shield, as secrecy 
is armour ; and it is no mure possible to preserve secrecy in business, 
without some degree of diasiinulation, than it is fo succeed in business 
without secrecy, lie goes on, uitd says, that those two arts, of dissi- 
ranlatiou and secrecy, are like the alloy mingled with pure ore : a little 
is necessary, and will not debase the coin below its proper standard ; 
but if more than that little be employed, (that is, simuiation and cun- 
ning,) tho coin loses its currency, and the coiner his credit. 

Make yourself absolute master, therefore, of your temper and your 
oounteiianco, so far, at least, us that no visible change do appear in either, 
whatever you may tecl iuwardly. This may bo difiicult, but it is by no 
moans impo.ssible; and, as a man of sense never attempts impossibilities 
on one liand, on tlio other, lie is never discouraged by difiienlticts : on 
tho contrary, ho redoubles his industry and his diligence, ho perseveres, 
and infallibly prevails at lost. In any point which pradcin'o bids you 
pursue, and which a manifest utility attends, let. difficulties only animate 
your industry, not deter >ou from tho pursuit. If one way lias failed, 
try another; be active, persevere, and you will conquer. Boim. people 
are fo he reasoned, some llattcrod, some intimidated, and hoiuo teaz^ into 
a thing ; but, in ^neral, all are to bo brought into it at last, if skilfully 
applied to, properly manago<1, and indofatigably attacked in their sevenu 
weak places. The time should likewiae ber Judiciously chosen; every 
man has his mollia tempora^ but that is fur from being all day long; 
aud you would choose your time very ill, if you applied to a man about 
one business, when his head was fall of anoUior, or when his heart was 
full cf grief, anger, or any other disagreeable sentiment. 

In )rder to judge of the inside of otliers, study your own ; for nien ic 
general are very mncli alike ; aud though one has one prevfuling passion, 
and another has another, yet their operations ore much the same ; and 
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whatever engagos or disgusts, pleases or offends yon, in othera, will 
mutatU mutandis^ engage, disgu^ please, or offend others, in you • 
Observe, witli the utmost attention, all the operations of ww own 
mind, the nature of your passions, and tlio various motives uiat deter* 
mine your w'ill ; ana you may, in a great degree, know all mankind. 
For in.^tancc, do yon liiul yoin-self hurt and inortided wlien another 
makes you feel Iits superiority, and your own inferiority, in knowled^ 
parts, rank, or fortune? You will certainly take great care not to make 
a pereoii, vrhose good will, g<xjd word, interest, esteem, or friendship, 
you would gain, feel that superiority in 3'ou, in case you have it. If dis- 
agreeable insinuations, hly sneer^>, or repeated contradictions, tease and 
irritate you, would you use them where you wish to engage and pleasef 
Surely not, and £ hope 3>ou wish to engage and please, almost univer- 
sally. TJie temptation of saying a smart and witty thing, or bon mot, 
and the malicious .‘ipjilaubo with which it is commonly’ received ; has 
made people who can ^ay them, and, still oftener, people who think they 
can, but cannot, and yet try, more enemies, and implacable ones too, 
than any one other thing that I know of, When such things, then, shall 
happen to be said at your c,\pensc, (as sometimes they certainly will,) 
reflect HeriousI}' upon tbe sentiments of imeasiuess, auger, and resent- 
ment, which they ox<‘ite in you ; and consider whether it can be prndent, 
by the same means, to excite tbe same sentiments in others against yon. 
It is a decided folly to lose a friend for a jest; but, in my mind, it is not 
a much less degree of folly, to make an enemy of an indifferent and 
ueutral person, tor the sake of a bon mot, iVlien things of this kind 
happen to be said of yon, the most prudent way is to seem not to sup 
pose that they are meant at you, bnt to dissemble and conceal whatevei 
degree of anger you may tcel inwardly; bnt, should they be, so plain 
tiiat you caunot be supposed ignorant of tlieir meaning, to join in th** 
laugh of the company against yourself; acknowledge the hit to bo a fair 
one, and the Jest a good one, and play off the whole tiling in soerning 
good humor ; but by^ no means re]dy in the same way ; whicli only 
shows that you are hurt, and publishes the victory which you might 
have concealed. Should the thing said, indeed injure your honour or 
moral character, tliere is but one proper reply ; wbicli I noj>o 3'ou never 
will have occasion to make. 

As tiie female part of the world has some infliienc/O, and often too 
much, over the male, your conduct with regard to wonieii, (I mean 
women of fashion, for i cannot suppose you capable of conversing with 
any others,) deserves some share in your reflections. They are a nu 
morous and loquacious body : their hatred would be more prejudicial 
than their friendship can be advantageous to you. A general ramplai- 
•sanoe and attention to that sox is tlierctbre established by custom and 
oertiunly necessary. But where you w'ould i/articularly please any 
one, whose situation, interest, or oonnectioiis, can be of use to you, 
you must show purtionlar preference. T/ic least attentions please, the 
greatest charm thein. The innocont but. pleading flattery of their per- 
sons, however gross, is greedily swalUiwcd and kindly mgestod : bnt a 
seeming regard for their understandings, a seeming desire ot^ and defer- 
ttnoe ^or, their advice, togeiher wiUi a hcemiug contldeuoe in their moral 
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virtues, turns their heads entirely in jour favour. Nothing shook? thom 
* BO inucii as the least appearance of that contempt which they are apt to 
suspect men of cotercaiiiing of tlieir capacities*; and yon may be reiy 
sure of gaining their friendship if you seem to think it worth gaining. 
Here dissimulation is very often necessary, and even simulation some* 
times allowable ; which, as it pleases them, may bo usdhl to you, and is 
iiyurious to nobody. 

This torn shoot,* which I did not observe when I began upon it, as it 
alters the figure, shortens too the length of my letter. It ;nav very well 
afford it: my anxiety for you carries me insensibly to these lengths. I 
am apt to il ttcr inyselt^ that my experience, at the latter end of my life, 
may bo of use to you at the beginning of yours; an<l I do not grudge the 
greatest truulile, if it can procure you the least advantage. 1 even repeat 
frequently the samo tbirgs, the better to imprint them on your young, 
and, 1 suppose, yet giddy mind ; and I shall think that part of my time 
the best employed, that contriimtiM to make jou employ yours well. 
God bless you, child t 


LETTER OLXX&lV. 

LoMDOir, Jwnt IS, O. A 1T4B. 

Dxar Boy : I do not guess where this letter will find you, but T hope 
it will find you well: I direct it eventnnlly to Lnubuch ;*from whence I 
suppose you liavo taken core to have your letters sent alter you. I re* 
oeived no account from Mr. Harte lost post, and the mail clue this day 
is not yet curne in : so that my informations come down no lower than 
the 2(1 June N. S., the date of Mr. Ilorte’s last letter. As I am now easy 
bout your health, I am oidy curious about your motions, w'hicli, I hope, 
cave been eitlier to Inspruck or Verona; for I disapprove extremely of 
your proposed long and troublesome journey to Switzerland. Wborevpr 
you may be, I recommend to you to get as much Italioix ns you can. 
Wore yon go either to Romo or Naples; a little will be of great use to 
yon hpon the road ; and the knowledge of the grammatical part, w'hich 
you can easily acquire in two or three months, will not only facilitate 
your progress, but accelerate your perfexstion iu that languag*.*. whei^ou 
go to those places where it is generally spoken , as Naples, Rome, Flor- 
ence, &o. 

Should tlie state of your health not yet admit of your usual applica- 
tion to books, yon may, in a gicat degree, and 1 hope you will, repair 
that loss, by useful and instructive cxxnvorsations with Mr. llarte: you 
may, for example, desiro him to give yon, in conversation, the outlines, 
at least, of Hr. l^cke’s Logic ; a general notion of ethics, and a verbal 
epitome of rhetoric; of all which Hr. llarto will give yon clearer ideas 
in half an hour, by word of mouth, than the books of most of the doll 
fellows wlio liavo written upon those subjects would do id a week. 

I have waited so long f(»r the post, which I hoped would come, that 
the post, which is just going out, obliges me to cut this letter short 
9od bless you, my dear child ! and resturo you soou to perfect health I 

* Th* erigliMl la written upon a alieet of paper, the eoruer or vUcdi ti ton. 



LsniM. sai 

My «o**ii«lmeiits to Mr.Harte; to whose care your lift is the least 
t hing that you owe. 


‘ LETTER OLXXXV. 


Lomov, ,nNM ee, o. 8. uen. 

Dkss Bot ; The outside of your letter of the 7tli N. S., directed by 
rour own hand, gave tuo more pleasure than tlie inside of any othor 
fetter ever did. 1 received it yesterday at the same time with one from 
Mr. Uarte of the Cth. They arrived at a very proper time, for they 
tbtind a consultation of ]i]iybiciatis in my room, upon account of a fever 
which 1 had tor four or flve days, hut which has now entirely left me. 
As Mr. llarte says, iliat your lungo no%D and then gwe you a Uttle pain; 
and thfit yourncelUnge come and go variably; but as he mentions noth- 
ing of your coughing, sjiitting, or sweating, the doctoro take it fur grant- 
ed, that you arc entirely free from those three bad sjrmptoms: and from 
thence conclude, that tlie pain which you sometimes feel upon your 
lungs, is only syinptoinatical of your rheumatic disorder, from the pres- 
sure of the muscles, which hinders the free play of the lungs, iiut, 
however, as the lungs are a point of the utmost importance and delicacy, 
they insist ui)ou your drinking, in all events, asses’ milk twice a-day, 
and goats* whey as often os yon please, the oftencr the better : in your 
comiiion diet, they recommend an attention to pectorals, sucli as sago, 
barley, turnips, «&o. These rules are e<jiially good in rheumatic as in 
oousumptivo cases; )'ou will therefore, I hope, strictly observe them; 
tori take it for gninted that you ore above the silly likings or dislikiugsi, 
ill wliicb silly people indulge tlioir tastes, nt the expense of their healtJis. 

I apjirove of your going to Venice, as much us 1 disapproved of your 
going to Switacrlaud. ^ I Suppose that you are by this time arrived ; 
snd, in tliat supposition, 1 direct this letter there. But if ^ou should 
tind tlie heat too great, or the water ofTonbive, at this time of the year, 1 
would have you go immediately to Verona, and stay there till tlie gi'eat 
heats are over, betore you return to Vonico. 

The time which you w’lll probably pass at Venice will allow you to 
make yourself master of tlmt iiitrimte and Kingulur.fonn of govoriimcut, 
of which few of our travellers know any thing. Read, ask, and see 
every thing tliat is relative to it. There are likewise many valuable 
remains of the remotest antiijuity, and many fine pieces of the Aniico 
Modemo; all which deserve a didcront sort of attention from that which 
your countrymen commonly give them. They go to see them, as they 
go to see the lions, and kings on horseback, at tlie Tower her^ only to 
say that they have seen them. You will, 1 am sure, view them in an- 
other light; yon will consider them os yen would a poem, to which 
indeed mey are alrin. You will observe, whether the sculptor has ani* 
mated his stone, or the painter his canvas, into the just expression of 
those sentiments and passions which should (.haractcrise and mark their 
several figures. You will examine, likewise, whether in tlieir groups 
there l>e a unity of action, or proper relation ; a truth of dress and man 
aers. Is^cnlpture and painting are very justly called liberal arts ; a lively 
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and strong imagination, to{;ether ^th a just obsonration, being abso* 
lutely necessary to excel in cither ; which, in my opinion, is by no 
means the case of music, though called a liberal ait, and now in Italy 

P laced even above tlio otlier two; a proof of the dcbline of that country. 

'he Venetian soliool ])Toduced many great painters, such as Paul Veit, 
nese, Titian, Palma, &o., of whom you will sec, as well in private houses, 
as in churches, very fine pieces. The I.ast Supper, of Paul Veronese, 
in the cinirch of St. George, is reckoned his capital performance, nod 
deserves yoiir attention ; as does also tlie famous picture of the Gurit^ to 
Family, by Titian. A taste for sculpture and painting is, in my niind^ as 
becoming, as a taste for fiddling and piping is unbecoming a man of fash* 
ion. The xorrner is connected with history and poetry ; the latter, with 
nothing that I know of, but bad company. 

Learn Italian as fast as ever you can, that yon may bo able to under- 
stand it hilcrably, and speak it a little, before you go to Rome and 
Naples. Tiiere are tmuty goo«l historians in that language, and excellent 
irauslations of the ancient Cir<'Ok and Latin authors; which are called 
the Collana; btit the only two J'^alian poeN, that deserve yonr acquaint- 
ance, are Ariosto and Tusso ; and they undoubtedly have great merit. 

Make riiy compliments to Mr.llarte, and tell liim tliatl have consulted 
about his log, and that if it was only a sprain, lie ought to keep a tight 
bandage about the part, for a considerable time, and do nothing else t« 
it. Adieu 1 J-ubto te hene aalere. 


LETTER CLXXXVr. 


Losnoir, Jidy S, O. 8. 1T4S 

Drar Rot: As I am now no longer in pain about your health, which 
I trust is perfectly restored ; and as, by the various accounts I have bad 
of you, I need not bo in pain about your learning; our corresiKmdence 
may, for the future, turn upon less important points, comparatively ; 
though still very important ones : 1 mean, the knowledge of the world, 
decorum, iiiaiiuers, address, and all tliose (commonly called little) acct>m- 
plishincnts, which are absolutely nocessai'y to give greater accomplish- 
ments their full valnd and lustre. 

Had I the admirable ring <if Gyges, which "cndered the wearer invis- 
ible; and had 1, at the* same time, Uiose magic fmwors, which were very 
oommon formerly, but are now very scarc^ of transporting myself, by a 
wish, to any given place; ray first expedition wouM he to Venice, there 
to reconnoitre you, unseen myself. I would first take you in the morning, 
at breakfast with Mr. Harte, and attend to your natural and unguarded 
oonversation with him ; frorp wliencc^ I think, I could pretty well jmlge 
of your natural turn of mind. How I should rejoice if I overheard you 
asking him pertinent questions upon usefhl subjects 1 or making judicious 
reflections upon the studios of that morning, or the occurrences of tlie 
former day 1 Then 1> would follow you into the differeut companies of 
tlie day, and carefully observe in what manner you presented yourself to, 
and beluived yonrsclf with, men of sense and dignity ; whether your 
address was respectful, and yet easy; yonr air modest, and yet nnem 
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buTABsed; and I would, at the same time, penetrate Into their tbonghts, 
in order to know wliethor your first ahord made that advantageous iin> 
pressiov upon their fancies, wliicb a certain address, air, and mannen, 
never fail doing. I would afterwards follow yon to the mixed compa- 
uies of the evening; such as assemblies, suppers, dec., and there watob 
if you trifled gracefully and genteelly: if your gt>od-breeding and polite- 
ness made way for your parts and knowledge. With what pleasure 
should 1 hear people cry out, Che garlato-Cavaliere^ com' i putitOy dio- 
involtOy spiritom! If dl these things turned out to my mind, 1 would 
immediately a^sumu my ow*n shape, become visible, and oinbraoe yob: 
but if the contrary happened, I would preserve niy invisibility, make the 
best of my way iioinu iigiuii, and sink my disappointment u]>on you and 
the world. As, unfortunately, these supernatural powers of Genii, Fai 
ries, IS^’lpfis, and (rm>inc'«, have had the fate of tJie oracles they succeeded, 
and have ceased for some time, 1 must content myself, (till we meet nat- 
urally, and ill I lie eomnioii way,) with Mr. Harte*s written accounts of 
yon, and the verbal ones wliicli 1 now and then receive from people wJio 
nave seen you. However, I believe it would do 'you no harm, if you 
would always iiiiiiginu that 1 were present^ and saw and heard every 
thing you did and said. 

TJiere is a certain coiicurrcnoe of various little circumstances, which 
ooini>Obo wiiat the Freucli call Vaimahlo ; and which, now that you are 
entering into tlie world, you ought to make it your particular study to 
aoi^uire. Without tiieiii, your learning will bo pedantry, your conver- 
aation otYen imiiroper, always uupleasan^ and your figure, however good 
in itself, awkward and uuenguging. A diamond, wJiile rough, has indeed 
its intrinsic value ; but, till polished, is of no use, and would neither be 
sought tor nor worn. Its great lustre, it is true, proceeds from its solid- 
ity, and strong cohesion of poi'ts; but without tlio lust polish, it would 
reiiiuin for ever a dirty, ruugli mineral, in tlie cabinets of some few 
curious collectors. You have, I hope, that buUdity, and coliesiun of 
parts; take now as much pains to get the lustre. Good company, if you 
make tlie right use of it, will out you into shape, and give yon the true 
brilliant polish. A projx)* of diamonds; I have sent you, by Sir James 
Gray, tlie King's Minister, who will be at Venice about the middle of 
September, my own diamond buckles; which are litter tor your young 
feet, than for luj old ones ; they will properly ailorn you ; they would 
only Mcpose me. if Sir James finds any body whom he can trust, and 
who will be at Venice before him, be will send them by tliat person ; 
but if be should not, and that you should be gone from Venice before 
be gets there, lie will in that case give them to your lianker,, Monsieur 
Oornet, to forward to you, wiierever you may then be. You ore now 
of an age, at -which' the adorning your x>ersoii is not only not ridiculous, 
but 2 >roper and becoming. Negligence would imi>ly either an indiffer- 
ence about pleasing, or else an insolent security of pleasing, wlUiout 
using those means to which othero are obliged to liave recourse. A 
thorough deanliuess in your person is as necessary, for your own liealtL, 
ea it b not to be oftensive to other people. ’Washing yourself, and rub 
biug your body and limbs freq^ueutiy with a flesh-brush, will conduce aa 
omra to health as to cleanliness. A poi-ticnlar attention to the cleouli 
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ness of yonr mouth, teeth, hands, and nails, is but common decency, in 
order not to olfend people’s eyes and noses. 

I send you here inclosdd a letter of recommendation to the Duke of 
N'ivernois, the French Ambassador at Boinc; who is, in my opinion, 
one of the prettiest men I ever knew in uiy life. 1 do not know a better 
model for you to form yourself upon ; pray observe and frequent him as 
muoh as you can. lie will shew yon what manners and graces are. I 
shall, by successive posts, send you mure letters, both for Rome and 
Naples, where it will be your own fault entirely, if you do not keep the 
very best company. 

As you will meet swarms of Germans wherever yon go, T desire that 
you will constant^’ couvci'se with them in their own language, which 
will improve you in that language, and be, at the same time, an agree- 
able piece of civility to them. 

Your stay in Italy -willj 1 do not doubt, make you critically master of 
Italian ; I know it ma^, if you please, for it is a very regular, and con- 
sequently a very easy hungnttge. Adieu 1 God bless yoti ! 


LETTER OLXXXVII. 

LOMDOir, JvJy SO, O. S. 1740. 

Dear Boy: I wrote to Mr. Harte last Monday, the 17th, O. 8., in an- 
swer to his letter of the 20tli. June, N. 8., which I hud received hut the 
day before, after an interval of eight posts ; dnring which, 1 did not 
know whetiier you or lu) existed, and iii^eeil I began to tliink that you 
did not. By timt letter you ouglit at this time to be at Venice; where 
1 hope you are arrived iu perfect health, alter the batlis of TielFer, in 
cose you have made use of Uiem. I hope they are not hot baths, if your 
lun^s are still tender. 

lour friend, tlie Comte d'Einsledlen, is arrived here : bo lias been at 
my door, and 1 bave been at his : but we have not yet met. lie will 
dine with mo some day this week. Oomte Lasooiis inquires alter you 
very frequently, and with great affection; pray answer tlie letter which 
1 forwarded to you a great wliile ago from him. You may iiiclose your 
answer to me, anil 1 will take care to give it him. Those attentions 
ought never to bo omitted ; they cost little, and idease a grea. deal ; but 
the neglect of tlieiu oHV^ds more than you can yet imagine. Great 
merit, or great tailings, will make you be respected or despised ; but 
triUes, little attentions, mere nothings, either done, or negleotod, will 
make you either liked 'or disliked, m the general run of tlie world. 
Examine yourself why you like such and such people, and dislike such 
and such others ; and you will find, tliat those differcut sentiments pro- 
ceed from very slight causes. Moral virtues are the foundation of society 
in general, and of friendship in particular; but attentions, manners, and 
graces, both adorn and strengtlieu them. My heart is so set upon your 
pleasing, and conseqneutiy succeeding, in tliq worUI, that possibly 1 hnve 
already (and probably shml again) repeat the' same things over and ovo'.' 
to you. However, to err, if 1 do err, on Hie suror side, 1 shall coiithjuu 
to communicate to >ou those observations ipou tlie world which 1 
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CKMiience has enabled me to make, and which I have generally found 
' to hold true. Yonr youth and talents, armed with my experience, may 
go a great way ; and that armour is very mncli at your servioek if yon 
please to wear it. I promise, that it is not my imagination, out my 
memo^', that gives you these niles : 1 am not widting pretty, but useful 
reflections. A man of sense soon discovers, l)ecHUse be carefully observes, 
where, and how long, he is welcome; ami takes care to leave the com- 
pany, at least as soon as he is wished out of it. Fools never peroetva 
where they are either ill-timed or ill-placed. 

I am this moment agreeably stopped, in the conme of my reflections, 
by the arrival of Mr. Ilarto’s letter of the 18th July, N.S., to Mr. Greven- 
kop, witli one inclosed for your Mamma. J find by it that many of his 
and your letters to me must have miscarried ; for he says, that 1 have 
had regular accounts of yon: whereas all tliose accounts have been only, 
his letter of the 6th ana yours of the 7th Juno, N. S.; his of the 20tb 
June, bl S., to mo; and now his of the 18th July, N. IS., to Mr. Greven- 
kop. However, since you are so well, as Mr. H^rte says yon are, all is 
well. I am cxtreinel}' glad that you have no complaint u))on your lungs; 
but I desire that yon will think you have, for three or four montlis to 
conic. Keep in a course of asses' or goats' milk, for one is as good as 
the other, and possibly tlie latter is the best; and let your common food 
be as iiectoral as you can cimveniently make it. Pray tell Mr. Ilarie 
that, according U> his desire, 1 have wrote a letter of titanks to Mr. Fir- 
iniau. I hojie you write to him loo, from time to time. The letters of 
recommendation of a man of Lis merit and learning will, to be sure, be 
of great use to you among the learned world in Italy; tliat is, yiruvided 
you take core to keep up to character he gives you in them; other- 
wise they will only add to yoiir disgrace. 

Consider that you have lost a good deal of time by your illness; fetch 
it up now' that you are well. At pw-^ent you should be a good econo- 
mist of your nioiiients, of which company and .sights will claim a con- 
siderable share; so tliat those which remain for study must bo not only 
attentively, but greedily employed. Hut indeed 1 do not. suspect you 
of one single moment's idlene-NS in the w'hole day. Idleness is only the 
refuge of weak minds, aud tlie holiday of fools. I do not call good com- 
•pany and liberal pleasures, idleness; tar Iroin it: I recommend to you a 
good share of botli. 

1 send yon here inclosed a letter for Cardinal Alexander Albniii, which 
you will, give liim, as sooa as yon get to Home, and bofoi'e you deliver 
aiiy otliei*s; the Purido expects that preference; go next to the Dno de 
Niveniois, io whom yon an* recommended by several pc‘o/>le at Paris, u 
well as by myself. Then yon may cany jonr other letters occ^ionallj. 

Ueineinber to pry nnrmwly into every part of the government of 
■Venice; inform yourself of the History of that Kepubhc, especially of 
its most reiuurkablo .'eras; sm-h as the Zi^ue de Camltray^ in 1509, by 
which it had like to liuve been destroyed : and the conspiracy formed 
by theilarquis de Hediiiar, the Spanish Arubas'-ador, to subject it to the 
Crown of Spain. The famous di.>«r>nleT» between that Repiihlic and the 
Pope are worth your knowledge, and the writings of the celebrated 
and learned Fra Faolo di 8arpi^ upon that occasion,, worth your read 
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ing. It waa once the greatest commercial po-wcr in Europe, anu in th« 
14tii and 15th centuries mode a considerable figure; but at present its 
commerce is decayed, and its riches consequently decreased ; and, far 
from meddling now with the affiurs of tlie Oontiuent, it owes its seonrity 
to its neutrality and inefiSciency ; and that security will last no longer, 
than till one of the great Powers in Europe engrosses the rest of Itmy; 
an event which this century possibly may, but M'hich the nest probably 
will see. 

Your friend Oomte d’Ensiodlen, and his Governor, have been with me 
this moment, and delivered me your letter from Berlin, of February tlie 
28th, N. S. 1 like them hotli so well, that I am glad you did ; and still 
gladder to hear what they say of you. Go on, and continue to deserve 
uie praises of Jiose who 'deserve praises themselves. Adieu. 

I break open tliis letter to acknowledge yours of the SOtb June, N. S., 
which 1 have but this instant received, though thirteen days antecedent 
in date to Mr. Harters l;ist. 1 never in ray lift heard of bathing four 
hours a day; and 1 am impatient to hear of your safe arrival at Yonioe^ 
after so extraordinary an operatio:. 


LETl’ER OLXXXVIII. 


LoaDoa. July 80, 0. & 1748. 

Drab Bot: Mr. Ilarte's letters and yours drop in upon me most 
irregularly ; for 1 received, by the last post, one from Mr. Ifiirte, of tlie 
9th, N. S., and that which Mr. Greveukop had received from him, the 
post before, was of tlie 13th ; at last, I supboso, I shall receive them aU. 

I am very glad that my letter, with Pr. Shawls opinion, has lessened 
your bathing; for since I born, I never heard of bathing four hoars 
a-day ; which would surely be too much, even in Medea’s kettle, if you 
wanted (as, yon do not yet) new boiling. 

Thou^ in tliat letter of mine, I proposed your going to Insprnok, it 
was only in opposition to Jjausauno, which I thought much too Jong and 

{ lainfnl a journey for you; but you will have found, by iny subsequent 
etters, Uiat I entirely approved of Venice ; where I hope you have now 
been some time, and which is a much better place for you to resido at, 
till you go to Naples, than either Tielfer or Lanbach. 1 iov capitals 
extremely; it is in capitalathat the best company is always to be found; 
and consequently, tlie best manners to bo learned. The veiyy best pro* 
vincial places have some awkwardness, that distin|mish their manners 
from those of the metropolis. A wopon of capitals, I send you here two 
letters of recommendation to NapI^, from Monsieur Finochetti, the Neo* 
politan Minister at the Hague ; and in my next 1 shall scud yon two more, 
from the same person, to the same place. 

I have examined Oomte d’Eiusiedlen so narrowly concerning yon, that 
( have extorted from him a confession, tliat yon do not oare to speak 
German, unless to such as understand no other language. At tliis ratCL 
you will never speak it well, which I am very desirous that you should 
do. and of which you would, in time, find the advantage. Whoever has 
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not the oommand of a lanf^age, and does not speak it with facility, wih 
fdways api>car below himseU; when he converses in that language; the 
want of words and phrases will cramp^ and latne his thoughts. As yon 
n:*w know German enough to expre^ yourself tolerably, speaking it vei7 
o^D will soon make you speak it very well : And then you will appear 
in It whatever you are. What with your own Saxon servant and the 
sM'arins of Germans you will meet with wherever you go, you may have 
opportunities of conversing in that language half the day ; and 1 do very 
seriously dvsire tliat you will, or else all the pains that yon have already 
taken about it are lost. You will remember likewise, that, till you can 
write in Italian, you are always to write to me in German. 

Mr llarte's conjecture concerning your distemper scorns to be a very 
reasonable one; it agrees entirdy witii mine, which is the universal 
rule by winch every man judges of another man’s opinion. But, what- 
ever ma} liavo been tire cause of your rlienmatic disorder, the effects 
are still to be attended to ; and as there must be a romaining acrimony 
in your bUwd, you ought to have reganl to that, in your common diet 
as well as in your medicines ; both which should be of a sweetening 
alkaline nature, and promotivo of perspiration. Rlienmatic complaints 
are very apt to return, and tlrose returns would be very vexatious and 
detrimental to you, at your age, and in your course of travels. Your 
time is, now particularly', inestimable ; and every hour of it, at present, 
worth more tl\an a year will be to you twenty years lienoo. You are 
now laying the foundation of yonr future olmracter and fortune ; and 
one single stone wanting in that foundation is of more consequence than 
fifty in the sQp*«rstructure ; wU ch can always be mended and embel* 
lished if tlie foundation is solicT To carry on the, nietaplior of build 
ding: I would wish you to be a Corinthian edifice, upon a Tuscan 
foundation ; the latter liaving the utmost strength and solidity to sup- 
port, and the firmer all poS'^ible ornaments to deooratoi The Tuscan 
column is coarse, clumsy, and unpleasant; nobody looks at it twice; 
the Corinthian fiutod column is beautiful and attractive ; bnt without 
a solid foundation, can liardly be seen twice, because it must soon turn* 
ble down. Yo'^xs affectionately. 


LETTER CLXXXIX. 

Losdom, Auguat 7, 0. 8. 114$. 

Diab Bot: By Hr. Harte’.*) letter to me of tlie IStli July, N. S., 
vhich I received by the lest post, 1 am at length informed of the par- 
doulars both of your past distemper, and of your future motions. As 
to the former, 1 am now convinced, and so is Bh Shaw, that your lungs 
were only symptomatically' affected ; and that the rheumatic tendency 
is wlMt you are cliiefly now to guard against, but (for greater security) 
with due attention still to your lungs, as if Diey had been, and still 
wera a little affected. In cither cose, a cooling," pectoral regimen is 
equally good. By cooling, I mean cooling in its consequences, not cold 
•o the ]*alate ; for nothing is more dangerous than very cold liquors, at 
the vciy time that ode longs for them the nost ; whicFi is, W'hen one is 
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very hot. Frni(^ when full ripe, is very wholesome ; bat ]then ft miuA 
be within certain bonmlsasto quantity; for I have kncwn many 
my countrymen die of bloody-llnzes, by indulging in too great a quan- 
tity of fruit, in those oonntries, where, from the goodness and ripeness 
of it, tliey thought it could do tliem no harm. Ne quid is a 

most excellent rule in every thing ; but commonly the least oomrved, 
by people of your age, in any thing. 

As to your future motions, I am very well pleased with them, and 
greatly prefer your intended stay at Verona, to Venice, wLcifO almost 
stagnating waters tnust, at this time of the year, corrupt the air. 
Verona has a pure and clear air, and, as I am informed, a great deal of 
i^Kid company, kfarquis MnfTei, alone, would be worth going there for. 
You may, I think, very well leave Verona about the m'ddle of Septem- 
ber, when the great neats will be quite over, and then make tho best 
of your way to Naples; whei*©, I own, I want to have you by way of 
precaution, (I hotie it is ratlier over caution,) in case of tho last remains 
of a [lulmonic disorder. The amphitheatre at Verona is worth your 
attention ; os aro also many buildings thore and at Vicenza, of the 
famous Andrea rallodio, whose taste and stylo of bn!! dings wore truly 
antique. It would not be amiss, if you employed three or four days 
in learning the five orders of Architecture, with their genoral propor- 
tions ; and yon may know all that you need know of t’lem in that 
time. Pall^io's own book of Architecture is tho best yon can make 
use of for that purpose, skipping over the lowest mechanical part of it, 
each as the materials, tlie cement, dso. 

Mr. llarte tells me, that your acquaintance with tho Olnssios is 
renewed ; tho suspension of which hue been so short, that I dare say it 
has produced no coldness. I hope, and believe, you are now so uiuch 
master of them, tliat two hours every day, uninterruptedly, for a year 
or two more, will make yon perteetly so; and I think yoi cannot now 
allot them a greater shai'e than that of ycoir time, considering the many 
other things you have to learn and to do. Ton must know how to 
speak and write Italian perfectly : yi>u must learn some Logic, some 
Geometry, and some Astromimy ; not to mention your KxrrciseH, where 
they are to be learned ; and, above all, you must learn the tV urld, which 
is not .oooD learned ; and only to be learned by frequenting good and 
various companies. 

Consider, therefore, how precious every moment of time !s to yon 
now. The more you apply to your businc^ the more yru will taste 
your pleasures. The exercise of the mind in the morning whets the 
apfietite tor the pleasures of tlio evening, as much as the exercise of the 
body whets ‘ the appetite for dinner. Business and pleasure, rightly 
understood, mutually assist each other; instead of being enemies, os 
silly or dull people often think them. ITo man tastes pleasures truly, 
who does not earn them by previous business; and tbw people do busi- 
ness well, who do notliing else. Remember '^hat when I speak of jdaa^ 
Bures, I always mean the elegant pleasures 'it a rational being, and not 
the brutal ones of a swine. I mean la tonne Ohere^ short of gluttony; 
wine, infinitely short ot drunkenness; play, witbont the last gaming; 
and gallantry, wirluvut debauchery. There is a uhe in all these tbinga. 
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wlJoli inen of sense, for greater security, take care to keep a good deal 
on tlie right side of; for sickness, pain, contempt and infamy, lie imme- 
diately on the other side of it. Men of sense and merit, in all other 
respects, may have liad some of these failings; but tlien those few 
examples, instead of inviting us to imitation, should only put us the 
more upon our guard against such weaknesses : and w'hoever thinks them 
fashionable, will not he so iiitnsclf; I have often knonvn a fashionable 
man have qoiiie one vice ; but I never in my life knew a vicious man a 
fashionable man. Vico is os degrading as it is criminal. God bless 
fou, my dear rhild 1 


LETTER 0X0. 

Lomuoh, AvgiMt 80, 0. B. 1748. 

Dxab Hot : Let ns resume our reflections npon men, their characters, 
tlioir mariners, in a word, our reflections npon the world. They may 
help you to form 3 'our.‘.clf, and to know others; a knowledge very use- 
ful at all ages, very rare at yours. It seems as if it were nobody's busi- 
ness to comuumicato it to young men. Their masters teach them, 
singly, the languages, or tiio sciences of their several departments ; and 
are indeed generally incapable of teaching tliem the world: their 
parents are often so too, or at least neglect doing it; either from avo- 
catiims, iiidiflercncc, or from an opinion, tiiat throwing tliem into the 
world ^aa tliey call it) is the iiost way of teaching it them. This lost 
notion IS in a great degree true ; tliat is, tiie world can doubtless never 
be well known by tlieory : practice is absolutely necessary ; but surely 
it is of great usie to a j’oung man, before he sets out tor that country, 
fall of mazes, windir.gs, and turnings, to have at least a general map 
of it, made by some experienced traveller. 

Tltero is a certain dignity of manners absolutely newssary, to make 
even the most valuable character eitJier respected or respectable. 

•Korso-ploy, i-omping, frequent and loud fits of laughter, jokes, wag- 
gery, and indiscriminate familiarity, will sink both merit and know- 
ledge into a degree oi contempt. They compose at most a merry fel- 
low ; and a merry fellow was never yet a resjjectable man, Indisori- 
ininate lamiliarity either oifouds j’our superiors, or else dubbs you their 
dependent, and led captain. It gives your inferiors just, but trouble- 
some and inipro])cr claims of equality. A joker is near akin to a 
buffoon ; and neither of tliem is the least related to wit. Whoever is 
admitted or sought tor, in company, upon any other account than that 
of Ills merit and manners, is never respected there, but only rnoile use 
oL We will have sucli-a-ono, for bo sings prettily ; we will invite snoh- 
a-one to a ball, for lie dances well : we will have sueh-a-oiie at supper, 
for he is always joking and laughing ; we will ask another, because ho 
plays deep at all games, or because he can drink a great deal. Those 
are all vflif^ng distinctions, mortifying pref-'roncos. and exclude all 
ideas of esteem and regard. Whoever »> had (as it is called) in company 
for the sake of any one thing singly, is singly tliat thing, and will never 
be considered in any other light ; consequently never respected, let his 
merits be what they will. 
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This digfoity of manners, which I recommend so much to yoQi to 
not only as different from pride, as trne courage is from hlustering, or 
true wit from Joking ; hut is absolutely inconsistent with it ; for noth- 
ing vilifies and degrades more than pride. The pretensions of the 
proud man are oftener treated with sneer and contempt, tlian with 
indignation ; as we offer ridicidously too little to a tradesman, who asks 
ridiculously too inuoh for Ids goods; but wo do not haggle with one 
who only asks a just and reasonable price. 

Abject flattery and indiscriminate assentation deirrade as much as 
indiscriminate contradictinn and noisy debate disgust. Hut a modest 
assertion of one’s own opinion, and a complaisant acquiescence to other 
people’s, pi jserve dignit}'. 

Vulgar, low expressions, awkward motions and address, vilify, as they 
imply either a very low turn of mind, or low edneation and low com- 
pany. 

Frivolous curiosity about •rifles, and a laborious attrition to little 
objects, which .neither reejuire nor deserve a moment’s thoiiglit, lower 
a man ; who from thence is tho tght (and not unjustly) incapable of 
greater matters. Cardinal de lietz, very sagaciously, marked out Car- 
dinal Chigi for a little mind, from the moment that he told him he had 
wrote three years with* the same pen, and that it was an excellent good 
one still. 

A certain degree of exterior seriousness in looks and motions gives 
dignity, without excluding wit and decent cheei fulness, which are 
always serious themselves. A constant smirk upon tiie face, nnd a 
whiflling activity of tlio bmly, arc strong indications of futility. Who- 
ever is in A hurrj', sliews that the tiling he is ahoit is too big for him. 
Haste and hurry are very different things. 

1 have only mentioned some of those things which may, and do^ in 
the opinion of the world, lower and sink characters, in other respects 
valuable enough, hut I have taken no notice of those that afifcct and sink 
the moral characters. They are snflUoiently obvi >ns. A man who has 
patiently been kicked may as well pretend to courage, as a man blasted 
by vices and crimes may to dignity of any kind. Hut an exterior de- 
cency and dignity of manners will even keep such a man longer firotn 
sinking, than otherwise he w'ould be: of sich consequence is the 
ro irpeirov, e\ en though affected and put on I Pray read fre ^uently, and 
witli tiie utmost attention, nay, get by heart, if you can, that incompar- 
able cliapter in Cicero’s (Offices, upon the ro TTpeimv, or tlie Dedorum', 
It contains whatever is necessary for the dignity of manners. 




unexplored by you ; but which you are one day to inhabit. The ways 
are generally crooked and full of turnings, sometimes strewed with 
flowers, Boractimes choked up with briars; rotten ground and deep pits 
frequently He concealed under a smooth and pleasing surface ; all the 
paths are sli])])ery, and every slip is daiiger.ms. Sense and discretion 
must nccoinjiany you at your first setting out ; but, notwithstanding 
those, till experience is your guide, you v’ill every now and then step 
out of your way, or stumble. 

Lady Chesterfield has just now received your German letter, for v hich 
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«lie tltaolcs yon ; ahe saya the language is very correct ; and I can plainlv 
see tliat tlie character is well formed, nob to say better than youi 
Blnglisli character. Continue to write German frequently, that it may 
bcoeiixo quite familiar to you. Adieu. 


LETTER CXCI. 

Loiroa, Augunt, 21, O. & 1741. 

Dbak ftoY: By tliolast letter tliat I received from Mr. If arte, of the 
Blst July, N. 8., 1 suppose you are now citlier at Venice or Verona, 
and perfectly recovered of your late ill ness : ^hich, I am daily more 
and more convinced, iiad no consumptive tendenc}'; however, foV some 
time still, faxtea comnxe a'il y en, aooit^ be regular, and live pec* 
torally. 

You will soon be at courts, where, though you will not be concerned, 
yet rejection and observation u]Mm what you see and hear there may 
be of use to you, when hercatlter you may cximo tti ho concerned in 
courts your.<!elf. Nothing in courts i.s exactly as it appears to be; often 
very different; souietime.<i directly contrary. Interest, which is the 
real spring of every thing there, equally cr6atesand dissolves friendship, 
produces and reconciles enmities; or, rather, allow's of neither real 
friendships nor eiiinitics ; for, as Drydeii very justly observes, 
eiana neither hva nor hats. This is so true, that you may think you 
connect yourself with two friends to-day, and be obligeil to-morrow to 
make your option between them as enemies; observe, therefore, such 
a degree of reserve with your friends, as not to put yourself in tlieir 
power, if Utey should become your enemies ; and such a degree of 
moderation with your enemies, as not to make it impossible for them 
to become your friends. , 

Courts are, un< 2 uestionab]y, the seats of politeness and good-breeding; 
were they not so, they would be the seats of slaughter and desolation. 
Tliose who now sini^e upon and embrace, would ulfront and stab each 
other, if manners did not interpose; but ambition and avarice, tlio two 
prevailing passions at 'courts, found dissimulation more elferlual than 
violence; and dissimulation introduced that hahit of politeness, which 
distinguishes the courtier from the couhtxy gentleman. In the former 
case the strongest Oody would prevail ; in the latter, the strongest mind. 

A man of parts and efficiency need not flatter oveiy hotly at court; 
but lie must take great care to ofibud nobody personally; it being in the 
power of every mauy to hurt htin, -who cannot serve him. llt)iiier sup- 
. poses a chain let down from Jupiter to the earth, to cf)nnt;ct him with 
mortals. There is. at all courts, a chain which connects the prince or 
the minister witli the page of the back-stairs, or the ebamber-maid. 
The king^s wife, or mistress, lias an inffnence tvver him ; a lover has, an 
iuffuence over her; .the chambermaid, or the valet de chambre, has an 
hifnence over bt»th; and so ad infinifvm. You mu.st, therefore, not 
Lreak a link of tliat chain, by which you hope to climb up to the prince 

Ynii ni'wSt 1 enounce courts, if yOu will not connive at knaves, ard 
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tolerate fools. 'Their number makes them considerable* Yea ehaqld 
as little quarrel as connect yourself with either. 

Wliatever you say or do at court, yon may depend upon it, will be 
known ; the business of most of ttiose, whe crowd levees and anti- 
ohainbers. being to repeat all that they see or hear, and a great dool 
that they iioithur see nor hear, according as they are inclined to the 
persons concerned, or according to the wishes of those to w'hoin they 
hope to make their court. Gi^eut caution is therefore necessary; and if, 
to great caution, you can join seeming frankness and openness, you will 
unite what Mmhimel reckons very difficult, but very necessary to be 
united ; volto ttciolto ^ pentieri atretti, •• 

Wompn are very apt to be mingled in court intrigues ; but they 
deserve attention better than coudUence; to hold by them is a very 
precarious tenure. 

1 am agreeably interrupted in tliese reflections by a letter wliioh I 
have tills inoinent received from Baron Firmiaii. It contains your pane- 
gyric, and with tlie strongest protestations imaginabh' that he does you 
only justice. I received this t ivourablo account oi you with pleasure, 
and I communicate it to you with as mneh. While you deserve praise, 
it is reasonable you should know that you meet with it; and I make no 
doubt, but that it will encourage you in persevering to deserve it. This 
ia one paragrapli of the Baron's letter. memra datia un age ai ten^ 

dre^ regleea aelon toutea lea loie (Tune tnorale exacte et aemee; atm appli- 
cation, (that is what 1 like) <i tout ee qui a^appelle etude a^ieuae^ et helUa 
Letti'ea^ eloignie de Vomhre nwuie Wun Faate Pedaateaque^ le rendent tria 
digne de voa tendrea aoina; et y' ai Vhonneur de vow €uxturer que ohaeun 
ae louera heaucoup de aon cwnnhet'ce aise^ et de son amitii; p en aiprqfiti 
avee pfaaar iei et d Vienue, et je me oroia trea heureux de m permiaatony 
qu’il m\i accordee^ de la continuer par la vote de 2ctt7’es8*.”-^Kepntatio^ 
like hold til, is preserved and increased by the same means by which it is 
^ acijuired. Continue to* desire and deserve jiraise, and you will ceiiaiuly 
find it. Knowledge, adorned by maimers, will infaJlibly procure it. 
Cousidor, that you have but a little way farther to get to your journey’s 
end ; therefore, for God’s sake, do not slacken your pace ; one year and 
a>half more of sound application, Mr. llurte assuivs me, will finish this 
work ; and when this work is finished well, your owm will be very easily 
done aflerwurds. Zea Mani^ea et lea Oracett are no imuiauirial parts of 
that work ; and I be^ that you will give as much of your attention to 
tliorn as to your books. Every thing depends upon them ; aenea di run 
ogni faf’ica i vana. The vai ions companies you now' go into will pro- 
cure th#»in you, if you will carefully observe, and form yourself upon 
those who have them. 

Adieu I God bless you 1 and may yon ever deserve that ofieotiou with* 
which 1 am now, Yours I 

* "Notnithfll-andlng bis front youth, hh manners are repcutatnl by the most uneseeptios' 
abM rules cf sense, and of morality. His application (tAaC Ut what J liht) to every kind vf 
serious study, as well as to polite literature, without eren the least appearanoe of osteuta- 
lloue pedantry, render him worthy of your most tender affection ; and I have Uie honour of 
assuring you, that every one caunOt but he pleased with Uie acquisition of his acquaintance, 
or of his frienilslilp. I have profited of it, noth here and at Vienna ; and shall esteem ra$eelf 

happy to make use of the permission he has given me of oontlnalng it letter.** 
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LETTER OXOII. 

hoMno»,‘3v)tmUf4r5, 0.8. im 

Dbab Boy I liavo received yours from Laubaoli, of the 17tli of Aa> 
east, N, S., with the indosed tor Comte Lo^rcaris ; whiclt I liave given 
him, and with which he is extremely pleased, as 1 am with your account 
of Oarniula. I am very glad that you attend to, and inform yoursdf 
the political objects of the country you go through. Trade and manu> 
faQ'ures are very considerable, not to say the must imimrtant ones ; for, 
though armies and navies are the shining marks of the strength of 
couiftries, they would be very ill paid, and consequently fight very ill, 
if manufactures and commerce did not support them. .You have cer> 
tainly observed in Germany the incfiScicncy of great powers, with great 
tracts of country and swarms of men ; which are absolutely useless, if 
not paid by other powers, who have the resources .of manufactures and 
commerce. This wo have lately ojtperienced to bo the case of the two 
Empresses of Germany and Russia: England, Fraitce, and Spain, must 
pay tiieir respective allies, or they may as well bo without them. ‘ 

I have not tlie least objection to your taking, into the bargain, the 
observation of natural curiiisitios ; they are very welcome, ])rovidod they 
do not take up the room of bettor things. Rut the forms of government, 
the maxims of policy, the strength or weakness, the trade and commerce 
of the several countries you see or hear of are the important objects, which 
I recommend to your most minute inquiries, and most serious attention. 
1 thou^nt that the republic of Venice had by this time laid aside thaiisilly ' 
and frivolous piece of policy, of endeavouring to conceal their fi>nn of 
government ; which any body may know, pretty nearly, by taking the 
pains to read four or five books, which explain all the great parts of it ; 
and as for some of the little wheels of that inaciiinc, the knowledge of 
them would be as little useful to others as dangerous to themselves. 
Their best policy (I can tell them) is to keep quiet, and to ofieud no one 
groat power, by joining with another. Their escape, after the Ligue of 
Cambray^ should -prove a useful lesson to them. 

I am glad you frequent the assemblies at Venice. TIave you seen 
Monsieur and Madame Capello : and how did^ they receive you ? Let 
me know who are the ladies whoso houses* you frequent tho most. 
Have you seen the Ooiuptosso d’Orselska, Princess ot Holstein ? Is Comte 
Algarotti, who was tho tenant there, at Venice ? 

You will, in many parts of Italy, meet with numbers of the Preton* 
dor’s people (English, Scotch and Irish fugitives,) especially at Rome ; 
probably tbo Pretender himself. It is uotie of your business to declare 
war to these people ; os little jis it is your interest, or, I hope, your 
inclination, to connect yourself with tliom ; and therefore I recommend 
to you a perfect neutrality. Avoid them as much as yon can with 
decency and good manners ; but when you cannot, avoid any political 
conversation or debates with them ; telf titoin that yon do not concern 
yourself with political matters : that jyuu are neither maker nor a de* 
poser of kings ; that when you left England, yon left a king in it, and 
have not since heard either of his death, or of any revolution that bar 
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happened; and that jrou take kings and ‘kingdoms as yon find them; 
but enter no furtiier into matters witli them, which can be of no ns^ 
and might bring on heats and quarrels. 'When yon speak of tlie old 
Pretender, yon 'will call him only the Chevalier de St. George; bat 
mention him os seldom as possible. Should he chance to speak to you 
at any assembly, (os, 1 am told, he sometimes does to the English,) be 
sure that you seem not to know him ; and answer him civilly, but 
always either in French or in Italian; and give him, in the former, the 
appellation of Monsieur^ and in the latter, of Si^tiore. Should you 
meet with the Cardinal of York, you will be under no difficulty; for 
he has, as Cardinal, un undoubted right to £minema. Upon the 
whole, see any of those people as little as possible; when you doksee 
them, be civil to them, upon the footing of strar^rs ; but never be 
drawn into any altercations with them, about the imaginary right of 
their king, as they call iiini. 

It is to no sort of purpose to talk to those people of the natural rights 
of inaukind, and the pain.icnlar <‘oustitution of this country. Blinded 
by prejudices, stuired by inisforli nes, and tempted by their necessities, 
they are as incapable of reasoning rightly, as tliey have hitherto been 
of acting wisely. The late Lord Pembroke never would know any 
thing that he had not a mind to know ; and, in this ctjse, I advise you 
to follow his example. Never know either the father or the two sons, 
any otherwise timn as foi’eigners; and so, not knowing their pretensions, 
you have no occasion to dispute them. 

1 can never help recommending to you the utmost attention and care, 
to adquire les Manieres^ la Tournure^ et lei Gracee^ d^un galant hommey 
et d*tin homme de cour. Tliey should appear in every look, in every 
action; in your address, and even in your dress, if you would cither 
please or rise in the world. That you may do botli (aud both are in 
your power) is most ardently wished you, by Yours. 

P. S. I made Comte Lascaris shew me your letter, which I liked very 
well ; tlio style was easy and natural, and the French pretty correct. 
There were sc few fuulU^ in tlie orthography, that a little more obser* 
vation of the oost French authors would make you a correct master of 
that necessary language. 

1 w'ill not conceal from* you, that I have lately had extraord. nary good 
accounts of yon, from an, unexpected and judicious person, who pro- 
mises me, that, with a little more of the world, your manners and 
address will equal your knowledge. This is the more pleasing to me, 
os those were the two articles of which 1 wan the most doubtful. Thesa 
commendations will not, 1 am persuaded, make you vaiu aud cozcomi- 
oal, but only encourage you to go on in the right way. 


• LETTER OXOni. ■ 

19, O. A ITtts. 

Drab Bov: It seems extraordinary, but it is very. true, that xcj 
anxiety for you increases in proportion to the good accounts which J 
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receive of yea from all hands. I promise myself so much from yon, 
that I dread tlie least dibappointraent. You are now so near the port, 
which I have so long wished and labonred tt> bring yon safe into, that my 
eoncern would be doubled, should you be shipwrecked within sif^t of 
it. The object, therefore, of this letter is, (laying aside all the authoritj 
of a parent,; to coigure yon as a friend, by the affection you have ibr 
me, (and surely you have reason to have some,) and by the regard you 
have for yourself, to go on, with assiduity and attention, to complete 
that work, which, of late, you have carried on so well, and whioh is 
now so near being finished. hSy wishes and luy plan were to make 
yon shine and distinguish yourself equally in the learned and the polite 
world. Few have been able to do it. Deep learning is generally 
tainted with pedaittry, or at least unadorned by manners : as, on the 
other hand, polite manners, and the tom of the world, arc too otten 
unsupported by knowledge, and consequently end contemptibly, in the 
firivolons dissipation of drawing-rooms and ruellga. You are now 
got over the d^ and difficult parts of learning; what remains requires 
raneh more time than trouble. Yon have lost time by your illness ; 
you must regain it now or never. I therefore most earnestly^ desire, 
for your own sake, tliat for iliese next six months, at least six hours 
every morning, uninterrnptedly, may be inviolably sacred to your stn- 
dies with Mr. Harto. 1 do mil know, whether he will require so mnoh ; » 
bat I know that 1 do, and hot)Q you will, and couscqaently prevail with 
him to give you that time; I own it is a good deal: but when both 
you and he consider that the work will be so much better, and so much 
sooner done, by such au assiduous and continued application, you wilL 
neither of yon, think it too much, and each will find his account in 
it. So much for the mornings, which from your own good sense, and 
Mr. llarte's tenderness and care of you, will, 1 am sure, be tiius well 
employed. It is not only reasonable, bat useful too, that yonr evenings 
shoahf bo devoted to aiiinseinents and pleasures; and therefore 1 not 
only allow, bnt recommend, tliat they should bo employed at assem- 
blies, balls, speetaele», and in the best companies ; with this restriction 
only, that tlie oonseqnencos of tho evening’s diversions may not break 
in upon tho morcintrs studies, by broakfastings, visits, and idle parties 
into the country. At your age, you need not be ashamed, when any of 
these morning parties are proposed, to say that yon must bog to be ex- 
cused, for you are obliged to flevote your mornings to Mr. llarte ; that 
I will have it so; and that yo4i dare not do otherwise. Lay it all upon 
me; though I am persuaded It Will bo as miicli your own inclinatiou as 
it is mine. But those frivtOous, idle peoido, whose time hangs upon 
their own hands, and who denire to make others lose theirs too, are not 
to be reasoned with: and indeed it would bo doing them tm much 
honour. The sl^rtest civil answers are tho best ; / cannot^ I devre net, 
Instead of I will not; for if you were to enter with them into the neces- 
sity of study, and the usefulness of knowledge, it would only fumbh 
them with matter for silly jests ; which, tliough I would not Iiave you 
mind, I would not have you invite. 1 will suppose you at Koine study- 
ing Ax honrs uninterrnptedly with Mr. Harte, every morning, and passing 
your evenings with the best company of Romo, observing their niaunen 
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and forming jonr own ; and 1 will suppose a number of idleu sauntering^ 
Illiterate Eugltshy as there commonly is there, living entirely with one 
•notlier, supping, drinking, and sitting up lute at each other^s lodgings; 
oommo^y in riots and scrapes, when m*unk ; and never in good company 
when sober. I will take one of these pretty fellows, and give you the 
dia1o|pe between him and yourself; such as, I dare say, it will be on 
his side; and such as, I hope, it will be on yonrs. 

Englishman. Will you come and breakfast with me to-morrow ; there 
will be four or five of our countrymen ; we. have provided chaises, and 
we will drive somewhere out of town after breakfast? 

Stanhope. 1 am very suny I cannot ; but I am obliged to be at home 
all morning 

Englishman. Why then we will come and breakfast with you. 

Slanhmte. I can’t do that neither; 1 am engaged. 

EnglUthman. Well, then, let it be the next day. 

Stanhope. To tell you the tr^ith, it can be no day in the morning; for 
I neither go out, nor sec any body at home before twelve. 

Englishman. And what the d< vil do }’ou do with yourself till twelve 
o’clock ? 

Stanhope. I am not by myself, T am with Mr. Uarte. 

Englishman. Then what the devil do you do with him ? 

Stanh^e. We study different thini^ ; we read, we converse. 

Englishman. Very pretty amusement indeed I Are yon to take Oi- 
ders then ? 

Stanhope. Yes, iny father’s orders, I believe I must take. 

Englishman. Why host tbou no more spirit, than to miud an old fel- 
low a thousand miles off? 

Stanhope. If I don’t mind his ordei*s he won’t mind my draughts. 

Englishman,. What docs the old i>rig threaten then ? threatened folks 
live long: never mind threats. 

Stanhope. No, I can’t say that he has over threatened me in his life ; 
but I believe I had best not provoke him. 

Englishman. Pooh I you would have one angry letter from the old 
fellow, and tliere would be an end of it. 

Stanhope. You mistake liim mightily; ho always docs more than be 
says. He has never been angry with me yet, tliat i remember, in his 
life : but if I were to provoke him, T am sure be would never ve me ; 

he would be coolly immoveable, and I might beg and pray, and write my 
heart ont to no purpose. 

Englishman. Why then he an old dog, that’s all T can say ; and 
pray are you to obey your dry-nurse too, this same, what’s his nam&~ 
Jfr. Uarte t 

Stanhope. Yes, 

Englishman. So he stuifi) yon all morning with Greek, and Latin, and 


into' a book with him in iny life ; 1 have not so much as seen the face 
of him this week, and don’t care a louse if 1 never see it again. 

Sttnhe^e. My dry-nurse never desires any thini^ of me that is not rea- 
sonable, and for my own g»x>d ; and therefore I hke to bo with him. 

EkigUshman. Veiy sententious and edifying, upon my word t at tLis 
rate you will be reckoned a very good young man. 
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Stauh^A Wlm that will do me no barm. 

EngUmtmm, Will yon be with ne to-morrow in the evening then! 
We shall be ten with you ; and I have got some ezodlent good wine; 
and we’ll bo very merry. 

Stanibo^. I am very much obliged to you, but I am engaged for all 
the evening, tu-tnorrow; tirat at Cardinal Albani’s; and then sup 
at the Venetian Anibaafiadress’a. 

EnglUhtnan. How tlie devil can yon like being always with these 
foreigiiera? I never go amount them, with all tiieir formalities and 
ceremonies. J am never easy in oomi>any with tliem, and 1 don’t know 
why, but I arn ashamed. 

Stanhope. I am neither ashamed nor afraid ; I am very easy with 
them ; they are very easy with me; I got the lan^age, and I see their 
characters, by conversing with them; and that is what we are sent 
abroad for, is it not? 

Engliehinan. 1 hate yonr modest women’s company; yonr women of 
fesliion as they call ’em ; 1 don’t know wliat to say to them for my part. 

Stanhom. Hove yon ever conversed with them f 

EugliMman. Ni> ; I never conversed witli them ; but I have been 
sometimes in their company, though much against luy will. 

Stanhope. But at least they have done yon no hurt; which is, proba- 
bly, more than you can say of the women you do converse with. 

Engliehman. That’s true, I own ; but for all tliat, 1 would ratJier keep 
company with my surgeon half the year, than with your women of 
fashion the year round. 

Stanhope. Tastes are different, you know, and every man follows his 
own. 

Englishman. That’s true ; but thine’s a devilish odd one. Stanhope. 
All morning with thy diy-iiurse; ail the evening in formal fine com-, 
pany ; and all day long afraid of old Daddy in England. Tliou art a 
queer fellow, and I am afraid tliere is nothing to be made of thee. 

Stanhope. 1 am afraid so too. 

Englishman. Well then : good ni^^t to yon ; you have no objection, 
I hope, to my being drunk to-night, which I certainly will be. 

Stanhope. jNTot in tiie least; nor to yonr being sick to-morrow, which 
you os certainly will be ; and so good night too. 

You will observe, that 1 have not put into yonr mouth those good 
arguments, which upon such an occasion would, I am sure, occur to yon; 
as piety and aftbetion towards me; regard and friendship for Mr.Harte; 
respect for your own moral character, and for all the relative duties of 
man, sun, pupil, and oitiaen. Such solid arguments would be thrown 
away upon such shallow puppies. Leave them to their ignorance, and 
to their dirty, disgraceful vices. They will soverely feel tlie effects of 
them, when it will bo too late. the comfortable refuge of 

learning, and witli all tlie sickness and pains of a ruined sconiach, and a 
rotten oaroase, if they happen to amve at old age, it is an uneasy and 
ignominious one. The ridicule which such fellows endeavour to uirow 
upon those v/ho are not like them, is, in tlie opinion of all men of senses 
the most authentic panegyric. Go on, then, my dear child, in the way 
yon are in, only for a year and a half more; that is all I ask of you. 
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After that, I promise that yoa shdl be yonr own master, fmd that I wlh 
pretend to no other title than that of your best and truest friend. Tod 
shall receive advice, but no orders, from me; and in truth you will want 
no other advice but such os youth and inexperience must necessarily 
require. You shall certainly want nothing that is requisite, not only 
for your conveniency, but also tor your pleasures, wliich I always desire 
shaU be gratified. You will suppose tliat 1 mean the pleasures d'un 
honnite homme. 

While you are learning Italian, which I hope you do with diligence, 
pray* take care to continue yonr Gorman, whicii you may liavo frequent 
opportunities of speaking. I would also have jou keep up your knowl- 
edge of the Jus Puhlieum Imperii^ by looking over, now and then, 
those inestimable maMtscripts^ wliich Sir Charles Williams, who arrived 
here last week, assures me you have made U]>od that subject. It will 
be of very great use tc you, when you come to lie concerned in foreign 
affairs; as you shall be (if you qualify yourself for them) younger than 
over any other was : I mean before you are twenty. Sir Charles tells 
me, that he will answer for your earning; and that, he believes, you 
will acquire that address, and these gntces, wiiioh are so necessary to 
give it its full lustre and value. But lie confesses, tiiat lie doubts more 
of the latter than of the former. The justice wliich he does Mr. llarte, 
in his panegyrics of him, makes mo hope, that there is likewise a great 
deal of truth in his encomiums of you. Are yon pleased with, and 
proud of the reputation wliich you have already acquired ? Surely you 
are, for I am sure I am. Will you do any thing to lessen or forfeit it? 
Surely you will not. And will ^ou not do all you can to extend and 
increase it ? Surely you will. It is only going on for a year and Jialf 
longer, as you have gone on for the two j^ears last past, and devuting 
half the day only to application ; and you will be sure to wake the 
earliest figure and fortune in the world, tliat ever man made. Adieu. 


LETmi OXCIV. 

Lomxni, Sept, vs, O. A 1T49, 

Dxab Boy: If I had faith in philters and love potions. T sliould 
suspect that yon had given Sir Charles WilliainN some, by tivo manner 
in which he speaks of you^ not only to me, but to every bod^ else. 1 
will not repeat to you wliat he says of the extent and corrootneas of 
your knowled^, as it might citlier make you vain, or persuade yon that 
you had alreadv enough of what nobody can have too much. Yon will 
easily imagine how many questions I asked, and how narrowly I sifted 
him upon your subject ; he answered me, and I daresay with truth, 
just as I could have wished; till, satisfied entirely with his accounts 
of your character and learning, I inquired into other matters, intrinsi- 
cally indeed of less conaequcn(^ but still of great consequence to eveiy 
man, and of more to you than to almost any man : I mean, your ad- 
dress, manners, and air. To these questions, the same truth which he 
had observed before, obliged him to give me much loss .'Etisfactory 
answers. And as he thought himself, in frieciship both to yon ana 
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010 , obliged to tell me the disagrecablo aa well as the agreeable truths, 
upon the same principle 1 tliink myself obliged to repeat them to you. 

He told me then, that in company you were frequently most 
ingly inattonii VO, absent, and dintrait : that you came into a room, and 
presented yourwlt^ very awkwardly : that at table you constantly threw 
down knives, forks, napkins, bread, &c., and that you neglect^ yonr 
person and dross, to a degree unpardonable at any ago, and much more 
so ot yours. 

These things, ho>vsoevcr immaterial they may seem to people who do 
not know the world, and the nature of mankind, give mo, who know 
them to bo exceedingly material, very great concern. I have long dis- 
trusted yon, an<l therefore frequently admonished you, upon these 
articles; and 1 tell ^ou plainly, that 1 sliall not bo cosy till I hear a very 
dilferent account of them. 1 know no one thing more offensive to a 
Ci>mpany, tlian that inattention and distraction. It is showing them the 
utmost contempt ; and people never foi^ve conteinpt. No man is di§^ 
trait with the man he fears, or the woiium he loves ; which is a proof 
that every man can get tlte bolter of that distraction^ when ha thinks it 
worth his while to do so ; and, take my wortl for it, it is always worth 
his while. For my own part, 1 would rather be in company \viih a dead 
man, than with an absent one ; for if the ddirul man gives me no plea- 
sure, at least Im shows me no contempt ; wlierea^, the absent man, 
silently it‘<leed, but ver^ plainly, tells me that ho does not think me 
worth bi« ui tendon. Besides, can an absent man make any observations 
upon the oliuracturs, customs, and manners of the company ? No. He 
may be in the best companies oil his lifetime, (if they wdll admit him, 
which, if I were they, I would not,) and never be one jot the wiser, I 
never will converse with aii absent man; one may as well talk to a 
deaf one. It is, in trnth, a practice bhinder, to address ourselves to a 
man who we see plainly neither hears, ininds, or understands us. More- 
over, I ave^, that no man is, in any degree, tit fur either business or 
conversation, who cannot and <loes not direct, and command las atten- 
tion to the present object, be that what it will. Yon know, by expe- 
rience, that I grudge no expense in your edpention, but I will positively 
nut keep you a Flap})er. You may read, in Dr. Sw'ift, the description 
of these ilapnei's, and the use they were of to your friends the Lapu- 
tans ; wdiose minds (Gulliver says) are so taken up with intense specu- 
lations, that they neither can speak nor attend to the discourses of 
others, without being rousu^I by some external taction upon the organa 
of speech and hearing; for which reason, those people who are able to 
afford it, always keep a flapper iu their family, as one of their domes- 
tics ; nor ever walk about, or make visits without him. This flapper is 
likewise employed diligently to attend Ids master in his walks ; and, 
upon occasion, to give a soft flap upon bis eyes, because he is always sc 
wrapped np, in cogitation, that he is in manifest danger of falling down 
every precipice, and bouncing his heoil against every post, and, in the 
streets, of jostling others, or being into the kennel himself. If 

Christian will undertake tliis province into the bargain, with all my 
heart ; but I will not allow him any increase of wages upon that score. 
In short, I give you fair warning, that, when we meet, if you are absent 
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In mind, 1 will soon be absent in body; for it will be impossible for mo 
CO stay in the room ; and if at table yon throw down your knife, plate, 
bread, &c., and hack the wing of a chicken for half an honr, without 
being able to cut it off, and your sleeve all the time in another dish, I 
must rise from table to escape the fever you would certainly give me. 
Good God I how I sht^uld be shocked, if you came into my room, for 
the first time, with two left legs, presenting yourself with all the graces 
and dignity of a ttiilor, and your clothes hanging upon you, like those in 
Monnionth street, upon tenter-hooks I wdiereas, i expect, nay, require, to 
see you present yourself with the easy and genteel air of a man of fashion, 
who has kept good company. I expect you not only well dressed but very 
well dressed , 1 expect a graoefuln&ss in all yonr motions, and something 
particularly engaging in your address. All this I expect, and all this 
it is in your power, by care and attention, to make me find ; but to tell 
yon the plain truth, if I do not find it, we shall not converse very mnch 
together ; for I cannot stand inattention and awkwardness ; it -would 
endanger my health. You have often seen, and I have as often made 
you observe L**’8 distinguished ir.\ttentiou and awkwardness. Wrap- 
ped .up, like a Lnputan, in intense thought, and possibly sumetiuies in 
no thought at all, (wliich, I believe, is very often the case with absent 
people,) he does not know* his most intimate acquaintance bv sight, or 
answers them^ os if he were at cross purposes. He leaves his hat in 
one room, his sword in another, and would leavo his shoos in a third, 
if his buckles, though awry, did not save them : his legs and arms, by 
his awkward management of them, seem to have undergone the Qws- 
Hon extraordinaire ; and his head, always hanging upon one or other 
of his shunlders, sooms to have received the first stroke upon a block. 
T sincerely value and esteem him for his- parts, learning, and virtue ; 
but, for the soul of me, I cannot love him in company. This will be 
universally the case, in common life, of every inattentive, awkward 
man, let his real merit and knowledge be ever so great. When I was 
of yonr age, I desired to shine, as far as I was able, in every part of 
life ; and was as attentive to my manners, my drest^ and my air, in com- 
pany of evenings, as to my books and iny tutor in the mornings, A 
young fellow should be ambitious to shine in every thing : aud, of the 
two, always rather overd<j than underdo. These things are ’'y no means 
trifies: tliey are of infinite cxinscqnence to those who are to be thrown 
into the great world, and who would make a figure or a fi^rtuue in it. 
It is not snfficient to deserve well ; one must please well too. Awk- 
ward, disagreeable merit will* never carry any body far. Wherever you 
find a good dancing-master, pray let him put yon upon yn> r haunches ; 
not so much for 3ie sake of dancing, as for coming into a room, and 
presenting you-self genteelly and graceftilly. Women, whom you ought 
to endeavour to please, cannot forgive vulgar and awkward air and ges- 
tures ; il low /out du brillant. The gonoralit^ of men are pretty Bke 
them, and are equally taken by the same exterior graces. 

I am very glad that you have received the diamond buckles safe; all 
I desire in return for them is, that they may be buckled even upon your 
feet, and that your stockings may not hide them. I should be sorry 
that yon were an egregious fop; but, I protest, that, of tlie two, 7 
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wr ud Tftiher have yon a fop than a sloven. I think negligenoe in my 
ovn dress, even at my age, when <^rtainly I expect no advantages from 
m^ dress, woald be indecent with regard to others. I have done with 
fine clothes; but I will have my plain clothes lit me, and made like 
other people's. In tlie evenings, I recommend to you the company of 
women of fashion, who have a right to attention and will be paid it. 
Their company will smooth your manners, and give you a habit of at* 
tention and respect, of which you will find the advantage among men. 

My plan for yon, from the beginning, has been to make you shine 
equally in the learned, and in the polite world ; the' former part is almost 
completed to my wishes, and will, 1 am persuaded, in a little time more, 
be quite so. The latter part is still in your power to complete ; and I 
flatter myself that yon will do it, or else the former part will avail you 
very little ; especially in yonr department, where the exterior address 
and graces do half the business ; they must be tli6 harbingers of your 
meri^ or your merit will be very coldly received ; ^oll can, and do judge 
of tlie former, few of the latter.. 

Mr. 1 1 arte tells ino that yon have grown very much since your illness ; 
if you get up to five foot ten, or even nine inciies, yonr figure will pro- 
bably be a good one; and if -well dressed and genteel, will probably 
please; wliich is a much greater advantage to a man than people com- 
monly think. Lord Bacon calls it a letter of recommendation. 

I would wish you to be the <mnu homo^ Fhomme univenel. Yon are 
nearer it, if you please, than over any body was at your ago ; and if you 
will but, for tlie course of this next ;^ear only, exert your whole atten- 
tion to your studies in the .morning, and to yonr address, maimers, air, 
and toumure in the evenings, you will be the man I wish you, and 
the man that is rarely seen. 

Onr letters go, at best, so irregularly, and so often miscarry totally, ‘ 
that, for greater soenrity, I repeat the same things. So, though 1 ac- 
knowledged by last post Mr. Harte's letter of the 8th September, N. S., 

I acknowledge it again by this to yon. If this siiould find you still at 
Verona, let it inform you that I wish yon would set out soon for Naples; 
unless Mr. Havre should tliink it better for you to stay at Verona, or any 
other place on this side Rome, till you go there for the Jubilee. Nay, 
if be like,-* it better, I am very willing tliat yon sliould go directly from 
Verona to Rome; for you cannot have too inucli of Romo, whethei 
upon account of the language, the oiiriositics, or the company. My 
only reason for mentioning Naples is for the sake of the climate, upon 
account of your health; V.u:; if Mr. Ilarto thinks that your health is 
now so well restored os to bo above climate, ho may steer yonr course 
wherever he thinks pro[ er; and, for aught I know, your going directly 
to ]^me, and oonse<iaontjy staying there so much the longer, may be 
as well as anything else. I think you and I cannot put our atfrurs in 
better hands than in Mr. Harte's ; and 1 will stake his infallibility against 
tlie Pope’s, with some odds on his side. A propos of the Pope ; remem- 
ber to be presented to him before you leave Rome, and go through tlie 
necessary ceremonies for it, whether of kissing his slipper or bis b— h; 
for 1 would never deprive myself of any thing that 1 wanted to do or 
lee, ty refusing to comply with an estabushed custom. When 1 was in 
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Oatholio conntricflf T never declined kneeling in their charcl ts ut iba 
elevation, nor elsewhere, when the Host wont by. It is a cou.ulaiaaaoe 
due to the cnstoin of the place, and by no means, as some silly people 
have imagined, an implied approbation of their doctrine. Bodily atti> 
tndes and situations are things so very inditlerent in themselves, that I 
would quarrel with nobody about them. Jt may, indeed, be improper 
for Mr. Harte to pay that tribute of complaisance, upon account of his 
character. 

This letter is a very long, and possibly a very tedions one; but my 
anxiety for your perfection is so great, and particularly at this criticN 
and decisive period of your life, that I am only afraid of omitting, but 
never of rei 'waling, or dwelling too long upon anything that 1 think 
may be of the least use to you. Have the same anxiety for yourself, 
that I have for yon, and all will do well. Adieu 1 my dear child. 


LETTER eXOV. 

Loaooa, Septemly lT4f. 

Drab Hot: A vul^r, ordinary way of thinking, acting, or speaking, 
implies a low education, and a habit of low company. Yonng people 
contract it at school, or among servants, with whom they are too otlon 
used to converse ; but after they fretment gt)od company, they must want 
attention and observation very imicn, if they do not lay it quite aside; 
and, indeed, if they do not, ^od company will bo very apt to lay them 
aside. The various kinds of vulgarisms aro infinite: I cannot pretend 
to point them out to you ; but I will give some samples, by which you 
' may gness at tlte rest. 

A vulgar man is captions and jealous ; eager ai-d impetuous about 
trifles. He suspects biiiisclf to bo slighted, thinks every thing that is 
said meant at him ; If the company hapi>eiis to laugh, lie is persuaded 
they laugh at him ; he grows angry and testy, says something very im- 
pertinent, and draws himself into a scrape, by showing what he ccdls % 
-proper spirit, and assorting himself. ’ A man ^)f fashion does not suppose 
himself to be either the solo or principal object of the thoughts, looks, or 
words of the company ; and never suspects tliai he Is either .dighted or 
laughed at, unless ho is ,oonsoious that he deserves it. And if (which 
very seldom happens) the company is absurd or ill-bred enough to do 
either, he docs not care twopence, unless the insult be so gross and plain 
as to require satisfaction of another kind. As ho is above trifles, he is 
never vehement and eager about them ; and, wherever they are con- 
cerned, ratlier acquiesces than wrangles. A vulgar man^s conversation 
always savours stmngly of the lowness of liih education and company. 
It turns chiefly npon his domestic affairs, his servants, the excellent 
order he keeps in his own family, and the little anecdo’ts of the neigh- 
bourhood ; all which he relates with emphasis, as interesting matters. 
He is a man gossip. 

Vulgarism in langnoge is the next and distinguishing characteristic of 
bad company, and a education. A man of fashion avoids nothing 
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inth more care than that. Proverbial expressions and trite sayings are 
the flowers of the rhetoric of a vnigar man. Would lie say that men 
differ in their tastes ; be both supports and adorns that opinion by the 
^ood old saying, as ho res 2 )ecttuliy calls it, that vBha% is one man's meat^ 
ts another man's poison. Jf any body attempts being smarts as he colls 
It, npon him, ho gives them tit for tat^ a^o, that he does, lie has 
always some favourite Avord for the tiino being; which, tor tlie sake of 
using often, he commonly abuses. Buoh as vastly angry, vastly kind, 
oasUy handsome, and vastly ugly. Even liis t»rouunciation of proper 
words carries the mark of the beast along with it. lie calls the earth 
yewrth; he is obleiged^ not obliged to you. lie goes to wards^ and not 
towards^ such a place, lie soinetiinos affects liard words, by way of 
ornament, wiiich be always mangles like a learned woman. A man of 
fashion never has recourse to proverbs, and vulgar aphorisms; uses 
neither favourite words nor liard words; but takes great care to speak 
very corrojctly and grammatically, and to prononneo*proi>erly ; that is, 
according to the usage of the best companies. 

An awkward addre^>s, ungraceful attitudes and actions, and a certain 
loft-handedness, (if I rimy use tliut word,) loudly- proclaim low education 
and low comirany ; for it is impossible to suppose that a man can have 
frequented good company, without having catch ed something, at least, 
of their air and motions. A now raised man is distinguished in a regi- 
ment by his awkwardness; but he must bo impenetrably dull, if, in a 
month or two's time, lie cannot pertbriu at least the common manna 
exorcise, and look like a soldier. The very accoutrements ot a man of 
fashion are grievous encumbrances to a vulgar umii. Ue is at a loss 
what to do with his Imt, when it is n<{t upon his Lead ; his cane (if un- 
fortunately he wears one) is at perpetual war with every cup of tea or 
coffee he drinks ; destroys them first, and thei accompanies them in 
their falL Ills sivord is formidable only to his own legs, which woold 
possibly carry him fast enough out of the Avay of any sword but his own. 
His clothes fit him so ill, and constrain him so miicli, that he seems 
rather their prisoner than their proprietor, lie presents himself in 
company like a criminal in a court of lustice ; his very air condemns 
him ; and people of fashion will no more connect themselves with the 
one, than people of character will with the other. This reimlse driv^^s 
and sinks him into low company : a gulf from whence ro men, after a 
certain age, ever emerged. 

Les manures nobles et ais&es^ li toumure (Vun kemme de condition^ le 
ton de la bonne eompagnie^ les gr-a:es, le j'tne saie qtioi, qui plait^ are as 
necessary to adorn aiulinti'oducc your intrinsic merit and knowledge, as 
the polish is to the diamond ; wddeh, without that polish, would never 
be worn, whatever it might weigh. Do not imagine that these accom- 
plishments are only useful with women ; they are much more so with 
In a pnblio assembly, wbat an advantage has a i^acethl speaker, 
with genteel motions, a handsome figure, and a liberal air, over one who 
shaiu speak full as much good sense, bat destitute of these ornaments t 
in business, how prevalent ore the graces, how detrimental is the want of 
them ? By the help of these 1 hare knoAvii some men reftise favours less 
o^spaively than others granted them. The utility of them in courts and 
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negotiations is inconceivable. Yon gain the hearts, and oonseqnontiy 
the secrets, of nine in ten, that you have to do with, in spite even of 
their pnnlence ; which will, nine times in ten, bo the dupe of their 
hearts and of their senses. Consider tlio itnportar. ;e of tliese things as 
they deserve, and you will not lose one ininnt*- in the pursuit of them. 1 

Yon arc travelling now in a oonutry once so famous both for arts and 
arms, that (however degenerate at present) it still deserves your atten- 
tion and reflectiou. View it therefore with care, compare its former 
with its present state, and examine into the canses of its rise and its 
decay. Consider it clasbically and politioa”y, and do not run through 
it, as too many of your young countrymen do, musically, and (to use a 
ridiculous word) knick-kwickically. No piping nor fuhlling, 1 beseech 
you; no days lost in poring upon almost imperceptible and 

Cameoa: and do not become a Virtuoso of small wares. Form a taste of 
Paintiug, Sculpture, and Architecture, if you please, by a i;arefnl exami- 
uation of the works of the bc'tt ancient and modern those are 

liberal arts, and A real taste and knowledge of them become a man of 
fashion very well. But, beyon 1 certain bounds, the man of taste ends, 
and the frivolous Virtuoso begins. 

Kctir irieud Mendes, tlio good Samaritan, dined with me yesterday, 
lie him more good-nature an«l generosity than parts. However, I will 
show him all the civilities tliat his kindness to you so justly deserves. 
ITo tells mo that yon are taller than 1 am, w'hioh I am very glad of: I 
desin) that yon may excel me in every thing else too ; aud, far from re- 
pining, I simll rqjolce at your superiority. He commends your friend 
Mr. Stevens extremely ; of whom too I have hoard so good a character 
from other people, (luit I am very glad of your connection with him. 
It may prove of use to you hereafter. When you meet with such sort 
rf Englishmen abroa<l, who, either from their parts or their rank, are 
likely to make a figure at home, 1 would advise you to cultivate them, 
and get their favourable testimony of yon liere, espeoially those who 
are to return to England before yon. Sir Charles WiHiaios has puiTed 
you (as the mob call it) bore extremely. If three or for.r more jieople 
of parts do the same, betiiro you come back, your firat appearance in 
London will Ik) to great advantage Many people 'bt, and indeed ought, 
'M.I take things upon trust ; many more do, w!io need not ; and few dare 
dissent from an 2 *»tablished opinion. Adieu' 


LETTER OXOVI 

Losjmw. Ootiasr S, O. & ITM. * 

Dear Bot: I received by the iast post your letter of the 22d Septem- 
Wr, N. S., but I have not received tliat from Mr. Uarte, to which you 
refer, and which you say contained your reasons for leaving Verona 
and returning to Yonioe ; so that I am entirely ignorant of them. In> 
deed the irregularity and negligence of the post provoke me, as they 
break the thread of the accounts 1 want to receive from yon, and of the 
instructions and orders which I send you, almost every post. Of these 
Isst twetutv posts 1 am sure that I have w'rote eighteen, either to yon or 
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to Mr. Harte, and it does not appear, by yonr letter, that all or even 
any of my lettcira have been received. 1 desire fi»r tlie future, that both 
you and Mr. Ilarte will constantly, in your letters, mention the dates of 
mine. Had it not been tor their tniecai'ringo, you would not have been 
in the uncertainty you seem to .be in at present, with regard to your 
future motions. Had you ivceived iny letters, you would have been by 
this time at Naples: hut we must now take things wdierc they are. 

Upon Uie receipt, tljcu, of tliis letter, you will, as soon as conveniently 
you can, set out for Itome ; where you will not arrive too Itjng before 
the Jubilee, coiystderiiig the didicnlties of getting lodgings, and o^er 
aocominodations there ut this time. 1 leave the choice of the route to 
you; but I do by no means intend that yon sliould leave Koine after 
the Jubilee, as you seem to hiait in your letter: on the contrary, I will 
have Komo your headquarters for six intinths at least ; till you bhall have, 
in a manner, acquired t lie Jue Citiiatu there. More things are to be 
seen and learned there, than in any other town nf Europe ; thoi’o are 
the best, masters to instruct, and the best companies to p<ili8h you. In 
the spring you may make (if you ]>lea.se) frequent excursions to'Naplcs ; 
but Rome must still be your liuiidquarters, till tlio Jieats of June drive 
you from tlmnce to some other ]duce in Italy, which we shall think of 
by tliat time. As to the expense which you mention, I do not regard 
it in the least ; from your infancy to this day, 1 never grudged any 
expense in your education, and still less do it now, that it is become 
more important and decisive. I attend to the objects of your ox|>ense8, 
but not to the sums. I will certainly not j>ay one sliilling (br your los- 
ing your nose, your money, or your reason ; that is, 1 will not contfi- 
bnte to M'oincn, gaming, and drinking. Rut 1 will most cheerfully 
supply, not only every necessary, but every ilccent ox})euse you con 
make. 1 do not care what tiie best masters cost. I would iiave you as 
well drest, lodged, and attended, as any reasonable man of fashion is in 
his travels. 1 would have yon have that pocket-money that should 
enable you to make the proper expense cZ’ua lionnite homme. In short, 
I bar no expense, that has neither vice nor folly for its object; and 
under those two reasonable restrictions, <]raw and w'olcoiue. 

As for Turin, you may go there hereafter, ns a traveller, for a month 
or two ; but you cannot conveniently re-ido tliero as an academician, for 
reasons wliich I have tbrinerly conimuiiicated to Mr. IJarte, and which 
Mr. Villettos, since Ids return here, has sliown me in a still stronger 
light tlian he had done by his letters fn>m Turin, of which I sent copies 
to Mr. Ilarte, tliongh probably ho never reoeived tiieiri. 

i^fter you have left Rome, Florence is one of the places with which 
you should bo thoroughly acquainted. 1 know tliat tliere is a great deal 
of gaming there ; but, at the same time, there are, in every.place, some 
people whose fortunes are either too small, or whoso understanding are 
too good to allow them to play for any thing above trifles ; and with 
those people you will associate yourself, if you have not (as I am assured 
you liave not in the least) the spirit id' gaming in yon. Moreover, at 
suspected places, such as Florence, Turin, and Paris, I shall be more 
attentive to yonr drauglits, and such as exceed a proper and handsome 
exiiense will not be anserered * for I can easily know whether yon gome 
or not Without being told. 
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Mr. Karto will detcruiinc yonr rotite to Home, as lie shall think best; 
whether along the coast of the Adriatic, or that of the Mediterranean, 
it is etjnal to me ; but you will obserre to come back a dilTerent way 
from that you went. 

Since your liealtJi is so well restored, 1 am not sorry that you have 
retiirned tt> Venice, tor 1 love capitals. Every thing is best at capitals; 
the best masters, the best companions, and the best manners. Many 
other xdaces are worth seeing, bnt capitals only are worth residing 
I am very glad that Madame Caiiello received you so well : Monsieur I 
was sure would : pray assure them both of my respects, and of iny sen- 
sibility of their kindness to you. Their house will be a very good one 
for you at Home ; and 1 would advise yon to be domestic in it if yon 
can. But Madame, I can tell you, requires great attentions. Madame 
Micbeli lias written a very tavoiirable account of you to my friend the 
Abb6 Grossa Testa, in a letter Avhicli be showed me, and in which there 
are so many civil tilings to mjsflf* that I would wish to tell her liow 
much I think myself obliged to her. I approve very much of the allots 
ment of yonr time at Venice; pray go on so for a twelve month at 
least, Avherevor you are. You will find your own account in it. 

1 like your last, letter, which (pves mo an account of yourself, and your 
own transactious ; for though I do not recommend tlio egotism to you, 
with regard to any body else, 1 desire that you w ill use it with me, and 
with me oiilj\ I interest myself in all that you do ; and as yet (except- 
ing Mr. ITarte) nobody else does. He must of course know all, aud I 
desire to know a great deal. 

1 am glad you have received, and that you like the diamond linekles. 
I am very willing that you should make, bnt very unwilling that yon 
should ewi, a figure with them at the Jubilee; the cutling a Jigure 
being the very lowest vulgarism in the English language ; and equal in 
elegancy to Yo.s, my Lady, and No, my Lady. The word vast^ and 
vastlg^ you will liavo fouml by ray former letter that I had proscribed 
out of the diction of a gentloruau ; nnloas in their proper signification 
of size and bulk. Not only in language, but in every thing else, take 
great c.are that the first iin])rcssions you give of yourself may be not 
only favourable, but yileasing, engaging, nay, seducing. They arc often 
decisive ; 1 confess they are a good deal so with me: and F cannot wish 
for farther acquaintance with a man whose firs t dbor'! aud address dis- 
please me. « 

So many of my letters have miscarried, and I know so little which, 
that I am forced to repeat the same thing over and over again eventually. 
Thi.s is one. I have wrote twice to Mr. Ilarte, to liave your picture 
drawn in miniature, while you were pt Voniof^ ; and send it me in a let- 
ter ; it is all one to me whether in enamel or in water-colon rs, provided 
it is but very like you. 1 would have you drawn exactly as yon are, 
and in no whimsical dress : and 1 lay more stress upon the likeness of 
the picture, than upon the taste and skill of the ptainter. If this be not 
already done, I desire that you will have it done forthwith before you 
leave Venice; and inclose it in a letter to me, which letter, for greater 
security, I would have yor desire Sir James Gray to inclose in his packet 
to the ofiice; as I, for the same reason, send this under his cover. If 
the picture be done upon vellum, it will be the most portable. Send 
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me, at the same time, a thread of silk of your own lengtih exactly. 1 
am colioitoas about your figure; convinced, by a thoiLsand instances, 
that a good one is a real advantage. Mens sana in corpore sano^ is the 
first and greatest blessing; 1 would add et pulchro^ to complete iU May 
yon Lave that and eveiy otlier I Adieu. 

Have wu received iny letters of recoinincndation to Cardinal Albaiii 
and the Duke de Hiveruois, at Roiuef 


LE'fTER OXCVII. 


Lojioom, October 9, 0. 3. iTtf. 

Dear Boy If this letter finds yon at all, of which I am very doubtfhl, 
it will find 3-0U at Venice, prepoi-ing for 30111* journey to Koine; which, 
by lay last letter to Mr. llarte, I advised you to make along the coast of 
the Adriatic, through Kiinini, Ltwetto, Ancona, «kc., places that .ire nil 
worth seeing, but not worth staying at. And siicli I reckon all places 
where the eyes onh-^ arc employed. Kemaius of uiiti(init3', public build- 
ings, paintings, scnfptures, «&c., ought to bo seen, and that with a proper 
degree of attention ; but this is soon done, for they are only outsides. 
It is not so with more important objects ; tlio insides of which must be 
seen; and they roi^uire mid dc.ierve much more attention. The clmrac- 
ters, the heads, and the licarts of men, are the useful science of wliicli I 
would have yon perfect master. That science is best taught and best 
learnt iu oapiials, where every human passion has it** object, and exerts 
all its force or all its art in the pursuit. 1 believe there is no place in 
tbs world, where every passion is busier, appears in mw*e shapes, and is 
conducted with more art, tlian at Koine. Therefore, when 3*011 are there, 
do nut imagine tlmt the Capitol, the Vatican, and tlio Pantlioon, are the 
piinoipal objects of 3 our curiosity. But for one minute that you bestow 
upou those, employ tea days iu informing yourself of the nature c»f that 
gorernment, the rise and deca3' of the pupal power, the politics of that 
court, the JJrigues of the Cardinals, the tricks of the Conclaves ; and, in 
general, every thing th.at relates to the interior of that extraordinary 
government, founded originally u{>on the ignorance and supoi-slitioii 
mankiud, extended by* the weakness of some ]>rinccs, and the amhitioi. 
of others ; declining <»f late in proxiorlion as knowledge has increased ; 
and owing its present precaricxis security, not to the religiim, the affec- 
tion, or the fear of the temporal powers, but to tho jeu1uu<!i3* of each 
other. The Pope's excommunications are no longer dreaded; his indiil- 
geuces little solicited, and sell very cheaii; and liis U^rritories formidable 
to 1*0 power, are coveted by many, and will, most undoubtedly, within 
a century, be scantlcd out among tlie great powers, wlio have now a 
footing in Italy, whenever they can agree upon the division of the bear's 
skin. Pray inform your.^elf thoroughly of the history of the Popes nud 
tho Popedom; which, for many centuries, is iiiUTwoven with the history 
of all Europa Bead the best authors who treat of these matters, and 
osperially JVa FaolOy de BeneMiu^ a short, but very material book. You 
will find at Koine •^oiue of all the nligions orders in the Christian world, 
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Inform yoorself carefally of tlieir origin, tlioir founders, their rules, thei* 
reforms, and even their dresses: acquainted with some of all or 

tliem, hut pai-ticnlarly with tlie Jesuits; whose society] look upon to be 
the most able and best governed society in the world. Get acquainted, 
if you can, witli their General, who always resides at Bone; and who, 
thongh he has no seeming power out of his own society, has (it may bej 
more real intluonco over the whole w'orld, than any temporal prince in 
it. They have almost engro^hed the education of youth ; they are, in 
general, confessors to most of the princes of Europe; and they afc the 
principal missionaries ont of it; whicli three articles give them a most 
extensive inllaence, and solid oilvanttiges ; witness their settlement in 
Faraguay. The Ciitholics in general declaim against that society; qnd 
yet are all governed by individuals of it. They iiave, by turns, been 
banished, and with infamy, almo^t every country in Europe; and have 
always found means to be restored, even with triumph. In short, I 
know no govcrnineiit in the world that is carried on upon such deep 
principles of ]Mihcy, 1 will nut add morality. Converse with tliem, fre> 
queiit them, court them; but kr'uw tliein. 

Inform yimrsolf too of that tntermd court, the Inquisition; which, 
though not so considerable at Borne as in Spain and Portugal, will, how- 
ever, be a good sample iu yon of wliat the villany of sonie men can con- 
trive, the folly of others rectiive, and both together e'^lablish; in spite 
of the first natural i>rinciples of reason, justice and equity. 

Those are the proper atul useful objects of the attention of a man of 
sense, when he travels; and these are the objects for which I have sent 
you abroad; and I Lope you will return thoroughly informed of them. 

I receive this very moment Mr, Ilurb^’s letter of the Ist October, N. 8., 
but 1 never received his former, to which he refers in tliis, and you refer 
in yonr last; in which he gave ino the reasons for your leaving Verona 
BO soon ; nor have I ever recoive<l that letter in which your case was 
stated by your physicians. Letters to and from me have worse luck 
than other people’s ; for you have written to me, and I to you, tVw tliese 
last three months, by way of Germany, with as little success as before. 

1 am edified with your inorniiig applications, and your evening gal- 
lantries at Venice, of which Mr. 1 1 arte gives me an account. Pray go 
on with both there, and afterwards at Borne; where, provided you arrive 
in the beginning of December, you may stay at Venice ns inuoh longer 
us YOU please. ^ 

ilake my compliments to Sir James Gray and Mr. SmitI), with my ac- 
knowledgments for the great civilities they show yoti. 

1 wrote to Mr. Harte by the last post, October the 0th, O. S., and will 
write to him in a {ntst or two upon the contents of his last. Adieu 1 
Point diitraetions ; and remember the Graces. 


LETTER CXCVlir. 

Lonxw, CvOtbor IT, O. B. 174t. 

DsanBor: I have, at last, received Mr. Harte’s letter of the 12lh Sep 
lemher, N. S., from Verona. Your reasons for leaving that place were 
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wy good ones; and as you staid there long oiiongh to see what was to 
be seen, Venice (as a capital) is, in my opinion, a much better place for 
yonr residence. Capitals are always the seats of arts and sciences, and 
the best companies. I liave stuck to them all my lifetime, and I advise 
you to do so too. 

You will have received, in my three or four lost letters, my directions 
for yonr farther motions to another capital ; wliere I propose that your 
stay shall be pretty considerable. The expense, I am well aware, will 
be so too; but that, as I told you before, Avill have no weight, when your 
improvement and advantage are in the other sealo. I do not care a groat 
what it is, if neither vice nor folly are the objects of it, and if Mr. Ilarte 
gWes his sanction. 

I am veiy well pleased wifli yonr account of Oamiola; those are the 
kind of (>bjects worth}' t)f your inquiries and knowledge. The produce, 
tl:e taxes, the trade, tlio manufactures, the strength, tlie weaknebs, the 
gi •verninent of the several countricjj which a man of sense travels through, 
aro the material points to which he attends ; and leuves the steeples, die 
market-places, and the signs, to the laboiious and curious researchoa of 
Dutch and German travellers. 

Mr. Harte tells mu, that ho intends to give you, by means of Signor 
Vicen Lilli, a general riution of civil and military architecture ; with which 
I am^ very well ]>]eascd*. They are frequent 8nbjoct& of conversation ; 
and it is ver^ right tliat you should have some idea of the latter ; and a 
good taste of the former ; and you may very soon learn as much os yon 
need know of cither. If yon read about onc-tliird of Palladio's Book of 
Architecture, with some skilful person, and then, with that person, ex- 
amine the best buildings by those rules, you will know tJio different pro- 
portions of the different orders; the several diameters of their columns; 
their iiitercoluuiniations, tlieir seA'eral uses, &c. The Uorinthiun Order 
is chieily used in magnificent bnildini^ wliere ornament and decoration 
are the principal objects ; f>he Doric is calculated for strengdi, and the 
Tonic partakes of tlie Doric strength, and of the Corinthian ornaments. 
The Composite and the Tuscan orders are more modern, and were un- 
known Ui the Greeks ; the one is too light, the other too clumsy. You 
may soon bo acquainted with tlie eonbiderahle parts of Civil Architec- 
ture; and for the minute and mcchanioal parts of it, leave them to 
masons, bricklayers, and Ixird Burlington, who has, to a certain extent, 
lessened himself by knowing them too well. Observe the same method 
as to military architecture; understand tlie terms, know tiie general 
roles, and tiien see tliem in oxeontion with some skilful person. Go 
with some engineer or old otHcer, and view, witli care, the real tbrtificar 
tions of some strong place ; and you will got a clearer idea of basdons, 
Iialf-nuH>ns, liorn-works, ravelins, glacis, «kc., than all the masters in the 
world coahi give you upon paper. And thus nitioh 1 would, by all means, 
have you know of both civil and military architecture. 

I would also have you acquire a’liberol taste of the two liberal arts of 
Paiutimr and Sculpture; but without descending into those minutim, 
which .our modern Viituosi infwt aiFectedly dwell upon. Observe the 
great parts attentively ; see if nutui*e be truly represented ; if the passions 
are strongly expressed ; if the charoctei’s are preserved ; and leave the 
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trifling parte, with thoir little jargon, to affected puppies. I would 84« 
rise yon also, to read the history of the painters and scalptors, and 1 
know none better than Felibien's. There are many in Italian : you wl|l 
inform yourself which are the best. It is a part of history very enters 
taining, carious enough, and not quite useless. All these sort of things 
I would have you know, to a certoia degree ; but remember, that they 
must only be the amuseuiente, and not the business of a man of pa'^a 

Since writing to me in German would take up so much of your time, 
of which 1 would not now have one moment wasted, I will accept of youf 
oom[msitioa, and content myself with a moderate German letter once a 
fortnight, to Lady Chesterfield, or Mr. Gravenkop. My meaning was, 
only triat you should not forget what you had already learned of the 
German language and character ; but, on the contrary, that, bv fre.pient 
use, it should grow more eai>y and familiar. Provided you tuKe care of 
that, I do not care by what means : but 1 do desire, that you will, every 
day of your life, speak Oenuan to some body or other, (fur you will meti 
with Germans ciuiugh,) and wiite a lino or two of it every day to keep 
your hand in. Why should you i »• >t (for instance) write your li ttle memo- 
randums and accounts in that language and cliaracter 9 by which too you 
would have this ad v^antago into the bargain, that, if mislaid, few but your- 
self could read them. 

I am extremely glad to hear that you like the assemblies at Venice w •'ll 
enough to saoriuco some buppei*s to them ; for 1 hear that yon do not 
dislike your suppers neither. It is thereture plain, timt there is eon>e- 
body or something' at those assemblies, which you like better than 
meat. And os I know that there is none but good company at th' us. 
aemblies, I am very glad to find that you like good company so well. I 
already imagine that you are a little smoothed by it; and tliat you hrvo 
either reasoned yourself^ or tliat tliey have lauglied you out of yonr ab- 
senoes ami distraotiona ; for I cannot s.uj>poso tJmt you go there to irsult 
them. 1 likewise imagine, that you wish to be welcome wliero you wi«U 
to go; and consequently, tliat you both probCiit and buhavo yourjelf 
there m galant Aomma, et pas eti bourgeois. 

If yon have vowed to any body there, one of those eternal passions 
which I have sometimes known, by gi’cat accident, last three montlis, 1 
can fell you, that without groat attention, infinite politeness, and er.^ 
ging air and manners, the omens will be sinister, and the go<^ unpr> 
pitioiis. Pray tell me what are the amusemei ts of those assembliwa? 
Are they little commercral play, are they music, are they la hells conser- 
satioitH, or are they all tliree ? YJile-t-on le parfait arnuur 'f Y d^its-t~on 
lea hsatae sentirnens f Ou est-ce qu'on y parle Epigram ms f And pray 
irliich is your department f Tutis depone in auritms. Whichever it 
mdeavour to shine, and excel in it. Aim, at least, at the perfection of 
weiy thing that is worth doing at all; and you will come ne-^rer it iheii 
fou would imagine; but tlioso always crawl infinitely short or it, whose 
■im is only mediocrity. Adieu. 

P. 8. By au uncommon diligence of the post, I have this ck»vw t tm- 
oeived yours of the 9th, N. 8. 
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LETTER CXPXX. 

LovMMf, (Mob»r9tt O. & 1740. 

Dsab Bot ’ By my lost I only acknowledged, by this I answer, your 
letter of the 9 ii October, N. S. 

I am very glad tliat you approved of my letter of September the 12th, 
O. B., because it is upon that footing that I always propose living with 
you. I will advise yon seriously, at* a friend of some experience, and I 
will converse with you cheerfully os a companion; the authority of a 
parent shall ^for ever bo laid aside; for, wherever it is exerted, it is use- 
less ; since, If you have neither sense nor sentiments enough to follow 
my advice as a friend, your unwilling obedience to iny orders os a father, 
will be a very awkward and unavailing one botli to youi^elf and me. 
Tacitus, speaking of an army that awkwardly and unwUlingly obeyed its 
general^ only from the fear of piinishmeut, says, tiioy obeyed indeed. 
Sad ut qtti mallent juMa Imperatorum inter^ettari^ quam exequi. For 
my own part, I disclaitn such obedience. 

Yon think, I find, that yon do not understand Italian ; but I can tell 
you, that, like the Bourgeois Gentilhomme^ who spoke prose without 
Knowing it, you understand a great deal, though yon do not know that 
yon do; for whoever understands French and Latin so well as you do, 
understands at least half the Italian language, and has very little ooca- 
eion for a diotionaiy. And for the idioms, the phrases, and the delica- 
oies of it, conversation and a little attention will teach them yon, and 
that soon; therefore, pray speak It in company, right or wrong, d tort 
oud trovers^ as soon as ever you have got words enoiigh to ask a com- 
mon question, or give a common answer. If you can only say btton 
giomoy say it, instead of saying bon jour^ I mean .to every Italian; the 
answer to it will teach yf)u iiuire words, and insensibly you will be very 
soon master of that ea!<y language. You aro quite right in not neglect- 
ing your Gerinau for it, and in thinking that it will be of more use to you; 
it certainly will, in the course of your business ; but It^ilion bos its use 
too, and is an ornament into the bargain ; there being many very polite 
and good autliors in that language. The reason you assign for bavi^ 
hitlierto met with none of my swanns of Germans in Italy, is a very solid 
one ; and I can easily' conceive, that the expense necossary tor a traveller 
must amount to a number of Thalers^ Groschen^ and Kreutzers^ tremen- 
dous to a Oennan fortune. However, you will find several at Rome, 
either ecclosiostias, or in the mite of tho Imperial Minister; and more, 
when you come into tho Milanese, among the Queen of Hungary's Offi- 
cers. Besides, you have a Saxon servant, to whom I hope you speak 
Aothing but German. 

1 have had the most obliging letter in tho world from Monsieur OapeUo, 
lo which he speaks very advantageously of you, and promises you his 
preelection at Itoiae. 1 1 ave wrote him an answer by which I hope I 
aavo domesticated you at his "hotel thero; which I advise you to frequent 
as much as yqp can. II est vrai quHl ne paie pas beaueoup de safigwo; 
but he has sense and knowledge at bottom, with a great experience ol 

12 
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Me 

bnsineas, having been already Auibas^adur at Madi-id^ Vienna, and Lon* 
den. And 1 am very snro that he vill be willing tu give you any inform* 
atlona, in that way, that he can. 

Madame was a capricious, whim.iical, fine lady, till the small-pox, 
which she got here, by lessening her beauty, lessened her humours too; 
but, us 1 presume it did not change her sex, 1 trust to that tor her having 
. "ch a share of tlicm lett, as may contnbute to smooth oud polish you. 
Sh^ doubtless, still thinks, that she lias beauty enough remaining, to 
entitle her to the attentions always paid to beauty ; and she has certaiiilv 
rank enough to require respect. Those ara the sort of women who polish 
a young man tlie most, and who give him that habit of comi>laisanco, 
and tliat fle':ibility and vei'satility of luannors, which prove of groat use 
to him with men, and in tlie course of business. 

Tou must always expect to hear, more or less, from me, npon that 
important subject of nuiniiers, graces, address, and that undelinable je 
ne aai$ quoi that ever ple^ises. 1 have reason to believe that you want 
nothing else ; but I have reason to fear too, that you want those : and 
that want will keep you poor in >'ie midst of all the plenty of knowledge 
which you may have treasured iip. Adieu. 


LETTEIi CO. 

LoKDon^ iVbvmi&«r0t Oa A lT4t» 

Dbab Box : From the time that you have luul life, it baa been the 
principal and favourite object of mine, to make you os perfect as the im- 
perfections of himma nature will allow: in this view, I Jinve 'grudged no 
pains nor expense in your education ; convinced that education, more 
than nature, is the cause of tliat grout dilferouce wliich you see in the 
characters of men. Wliile you were a child, I endeavoured to form your 
heart habitually to virtue and honour, befi>re your understanding was 
capable of showing you tlieir beauty and utility. Those principles, which 
you then got, like your grammar rules, only bv rote, are now, 1 am per- 
suaded, fixed and confirmed by reason. And indeed they are so plain 
and clear, that tliey require but a very moderate degree of understanding, 
either to comprehend or practise them. Lord Siiaftesbu>’y says, very 
prettily, that he would be virtuous for his own r-ake, tho'igh nobody were 
to know it; as he would bo clean for his own sake, though nobody were 
to see Ifiin. 1 have therefore, since you have hod the use of your reason, 
never written to you upon thoao subjects : they speak best for thom- 
aelves; and I should now Just as soon think of warning you gravely not 
to into the dirt or the fire, as into dishonour ’or vice. This view of 
mine, 1 consider as fully attained. My next object was sound and usefbl 
learning. My own care first, Mr. Barters afterwards, and ^ latt (1 wiU 
own it to your praise) your own application, have more than answered 
my expectations in that particular; and, I have raason to believe, will 
answer oven my wishes. All that remains l<>>r mo then to wish, to "re- 
commend, to inonloate, to order, and to insist upon, is good-breeding* 
withoot which, all your other qualifications will be lama, nnadom^ 
■ad to a certain degree unavailing. And here 1 fear, and have too niucl* 
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reason to belie re, that' you are greatly d&ficient. The remainder of this 
letter, therefore, shall be (aud it will nut be tlie hut by a groat many) 
upon thnt subject. 

A friend of yours and mine has very justly defined good-breeding to 
bo, tAe remit <^mueh good eeim, some good nature^ and a little self denial 
for the sake of others^ and with a view to obtain the same indulgenoefrom 
them. Taking this tor granted, (us I tliiuk it cannot bo disputed,) it is 
astonishing t<‘ ire, that any body who has good-sense and good-nature, 
(aud I believe you have both,) can ebseniiully fail in good-breeding. As 
to the modes of it, indeed, they vary according to persons, and places, 
and ciruuinstauces ; aud ara only to be actpiired by observation and ex* 
pOrieuce; but the substance of it is every where and eternally the same. 
Good manners are, to particular societies, what good morals are to society 
in general ; their c( meiit and tlieir security. And, as laws are enacted 
to enforce good ntora s, or at leaait to prevent tlio ill effects of bod ones; 
so there are certain lulos of civility, universally iiuplied and received, to 
euforou good manners, and punisli bail ones. And indeed there seems 
to mo to be less difierence, both between the crimes and between the 
puuisluueiit'*, than at first one would imagine. The immoral man, who 
invades another man’s property, is justly hanged for it; and the ill-bred 
man, who, by his ill maimers, invades and disturbs the quiet aud com- 
forts of private life, is by common consent as justly bauisbod society. 
Mutual coinplaisanoes, attentions, and saarificcs of little convenienoes, 
are us natural an implied compact between civilised people, as protection 
aud obedience are between kings and subjects ; whoever, in either case, 
violates tliat conipnct, justly forfeits all advantages arising from it. For 
my own part, 1 really think, tliat, next to the consciousness of doing a 
good action, that of doing a civil one is the most pleasing; and tlie epi- 
thet which I should covet the most, next to that of Aristides, woidd be 
tliat of well-bred. Thus much tor good-breeding in general : 1 will now 
consider some of the various modes and degrees of it. 

Very few, scarcely any, are wanting in tlie respect which they shonld 
shew to those whom they acknowledge to bo infinitely their supe- 
riors ; sucli as crowned heads, princes, niid public i>ers>ons of distin- 
guished aud eminent posts. It is the luaiiner of shewing that respect 
whien is dilfereut. The man of fashion, and of the world, expresses it 
in Its fullest extent; but naturally, easily, and without concern : wliereas 
a man, who is not used to keep good company, exjiresses it awkwardly ; 
one sees that he is not used it, and that it costs liiiii a givat deal : but I 
never saw the worst-bred man living guilty of lolling, whistling, soratcli- 
iug his head, and suoh-like indecencies, in company tliat he respected. 
In^iich companies, tlierefore, tlie only point to be attended to is, to shew 
that respect, which every body means to shew, in an easy, uneinbwrassed, 
aud graceful manner. This is what observation tuid experience must 
teach you. 

In mixed companies, whoever is admitted tc make part of them, 
for the time at least, supposed to be upon a footing of eqnality with tlie 
rest: and oouseipieiitly, as fiicro is no ooe principal object of awe and 
respect, people are apt to take a greater latitude in their behaviour, and 
u.' le less upon their guard; and they may, provided it bo withiii 
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oertain bonndi), which are npofi no occasion to be transgressed. Baty 
upon these occasions, though no one is entitled to distinguished marks 
of respect, every one claims, and very justly, every mark of dvihty and 
good'breoding. Ease is allowed, but carelessness and negligence are strict- 
!y forbidden. If a man accosts you, and talks to you ever sri dully or fri- 
volously, it is worse tliaii rudeness, it is brutality, to shew him, by a man- 
itest inattention to wJmt he says, tliat you think him a fool or a block- 
head, and not worth hearing. It is much more so with regard to women ; 
who, of whatever rank they are, are entitled, in considvration of tlieir 
sex, not only to an attentive, but an otbuious good-breeding from men. 
Their little wants, likings, dislikes, preferences, autipathiej, tancies, whims, 
and even iinpertinencios, must be ofliciously attended to, flattered, and, if 
possible, guessed at and antioix>aied by a well-bred man. You must 
never usu^ to yourself those conveniences and agrlmena which are of 
common right ; such as the be.st places, the best dislios, &c., but, on the 
contrary, always decline them youreelt^ and offer them to others ; wlio, 
in their turns, will offer them to you; so that, upon the whole, yon will 
In yoitr turn etgoy your share o1 the common right. It would be end- 
less for me to enuinerate all the particnlur instances in which a well-bred 
man shews his good-breeding in good company ; and it would be injurious 
to you to suppose, that your own good sense will not point them out to 
you ; and tlien your own good-nature will recommend, and your self- 
interest eiffbrco tiie practice. * 

There is a third sort of good-breeding, in which people are the most apt 
to fail, from a very Tiiistaken notion that they cannot fail at all. I mean 
with regard to oikTs most familiar fiietuls and acquaintances, or tiioso 
who r^ly are our inferiors; and there, undoubtedly, a greater degree 
of ease is not only allowed, but projicr, and contributes much to the 
comforts of a private, social life. But Unit ease anil freedom have their 
bonuds too, which must by no means be violated. A certaiu degree of 
negligence and carelessness becomes injurious and insulting, fimm the 
rem or supposed inferiority of the persons : and that delightful liberty 
of conversation among a few friends is soon destroyed, os liberty often 
has been, by being carried to licentiousness. But exumiile explains 
things best, and I will put a pretty strong case. Bu]q>u 80 you ^d me 
^one together; I believe you will allow that J have as 'good a right to 
nnUmit^ freedom in your company, as either you or I can p ssibly have 
in any other ; and I am apt to believe too, that you would indulge me iu 
that freedom, as far as any body would. But, notwithstanding this, do 

f on imagine that I should think there were no bounds to that freedom ? 

assnre yon, I should not think so; and I take myself to bo as much 
tied down by a certain degree of good manners to you, os by other (de- 
grees of them to other people. Were 1 to shew yon, by a manifest inat- 
tention to what you said to me, that 1 was tiiinkiug of something dse 
the whole time ; were I to yawn extremely, snore, or break wind in yonr 
company, 1 should think that 1 bdaaved myself to you like a beast, and 
ahoidd not exfiect that you would care to frequent me. Ko. The most 
familiar and intimate habitudes, oonneotions, and friendships, require a 
degree of good-breeding, both to preserve and cement them. If ever a 
man and lua wife, or a man and Lis mistnss, who pass nights aa well as 
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sea 

togetlier, absolutely lay aside all good-broedingf their intimkcy wil* 
Boon dejjonerate into a coarse lamiliarity, infallibly productive of con- 
tempt or disgust. Tb** best of us have our bad sides^ and it is as itnpm- 
dent, as it is ill-bred, to ''xliibit them. I shall certainly not nse ceromony 
with yon ; it would be • aiaplaccd between us ; but 1 shall cei*tainly oh- 
servo that degree of goi d-breeding with you, wbicli is, in the first place, 
decent, and wJiich, I am sure, is a^olntely necessary to nijdce us like one 
f.nother’8 coniiiany long. 

I will say no more, now. upon this important subject of good-breeding^ 
upon which 1 have already dwelt too lung, it may bo, for one letter; aim 
upon which 1 shall fre<^uently refresh yonr memory hereafter; but I will 
conclude with these a\ioijis : 

That the deci)est learning, without good-breeding, is unwelcome and 
tiresome pedantry, and of nse no wliere but in a man's own closet; and 
consequently of little or no use at all. 

That a man, who is not perfectly wpll-bred, is unfit for good company, 
and unwelcome in it; will consequently dislike it soon, afterwards re- 
nounce it ; and bo reduced to solitude, or, what is worse, low and bad 
company. 

-That a man, who is not well-bred, is full as unfit tor business as for 
company. 

Make then, my dear child, I coi\iure you, good -breeding the groat ob- 
ject of your thoughts and actions, at least half the day. Observe care- 
fully the beha\ iour and maimers of those who are di^itinguishod by their 
good-breeding: imitate, nu^, endeavour to excel, that you may at leas^ 
reach them; and bo convinced that good-breeding is, to all worldly 
qualifications, what charity is to all Christian virtues. Observe how ft 
adorns merit, and how often it covers the want of it. May you wear it 
to adorn, and not to cover you I Adieu. 


LETTER CCr. 

lAnDoti, November 14, O. 8. 1749. 

Dear I3oy : There is a natural good-breeding, which occurs to eveiy 
man of common sen.se, and is practised by every man of common good- 
nature. This good-breeding is general, independent of modes; and con- 
sists in endeavours to please and oblige our fellow-croatures by all good< 
olllcos, short of moral dutie.s. This will be practised by a good-natured 
American savage, as essentiiJly as by tlie best bred European. But then, 
I do not take it to extend to the sacrifice of our own conveniences, for 
the sake of other people’s. Utility introduced this sort of mod-breeding, 
as it introduced commerce ; and established a truck of the little ogrimenM 
and pleasures of life. I sacrifice such a oonveniency to you, yon sacrifice 
another to me; this commerce circulateo, and every individual finds his 
aooonnt in it upon the wliole. The third sort of good-breeding is local, 
and is variously modified, in not only difierent countries, but in different 
towua of the same country. But it must be founded upon the two 
Comer sorts : they are the mat^^r: to which, in this case, fashion and 
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OQstoii) only f;lvo the difterent sliapcs and impressions. Whoorer has 
the two first sorts will easily acquire this third sort of Mod-breeding, 
which .depends singly upon attention and observation, ft is, proi>erly, 
the polish, the lustre, the lust finishing strokeir' of good-breeding. It is 
to be found only in oapituln, and even there it varies : the good breeding 
of Kotne differing, in some things, from that of Paris ; that <»f Paris, in 
otfiers, from that of Madrid ; and that of Madrid, in many things, from 
that of London. A man of sense, therefore, carefully attends to the local 
manners of the respective places where ho is, and takes for his models 
tliuse persons whom lie observes to be at the head of fashion and good- 
breeding. lie watches how they address themselves to their sujieriors, 
how they acco.st their e<pials, and how they treat their inferiors ; and 
lets none of those little niceties escape him, which are to good-breeding 
what the last delicate and masterly touches are to a good picture ; and 
of which the vulgar ha\ o no notion, but by which good judges distin- 
guish the master. He attends even to their air, dress, and motions, and 
imitates them, liberally, and not rervilely ; he copies, but docs not mimic. 
Those personal graces are <if veiy great consequence. They^ anticipate 
the sentiments, before merit cau engage the understanding; they capti- 
vate tlie heart, and gave rise, 1 believe, to the extravagant notions of 
charms and philters. Their effects were so surprising, that they were 
reckoned supernatural. The most graceful and best-bred men, and the 
haiidsomost and gentoelest women, give the most philters; and,. as I 
verily believe, without the least assistance of the devil. Prav be not 
only well dressed, but shining in your dress ; let it have du hrlllant : I 
do not mean by a clumsy load of gold and silver, but by the taste and 
fashion of it. The women like and require it ; they think it an attention 
due to them : but, on the other hand, if your motions and carrjage are 
not graceful, genteel, and natural, your fine clothes will only disidavyour 
awkwardness the more. But 1 ntn nuwilling to suppose you still awk- 
ward ; for surely, by this time, you must have catchod a good air in good 
company. When you Vent from hence you w'ere naturally awkward; 
but your awkwardness was adventitious and Westinonastcrial. Lcipsig, 

I apprehend, is not the seat of the graces ; and I presume you acfiuired 
none there. But now, if you will bo pleased to observe whut people of 
the first fashion do with their Jogs and arms, heads and bodo'.-i, you will 
reduce yours to certain decent laws of motion. You danced pretty well 
here, and ought to dance*very well before you come home ; for what oue 
is obliged to do sometimes, one ought to be able to do well. Besidea 
la helle darm donne du bnllant d un jvune homfM. And you should 
endeavour to shine. A calm serenity, negative merit and graces, do not 
become your age. Yon should be adroiU vif; bo wanted, talked 

of, iinpatiently expected, and unwillingly parted with in company. I 
should be glad to hear half a dozen women of fashion say, Od eat done le 
petit Stanhope f Que ne vient~il f Il/aut avoner qu'il e»t aimable. All 
this r do not mean singly with regard to women os the principal object; 
bnt with regard to men, and with a view of your making yourself ctmsi- 
derable. For, with very small variations, the some tbiiigs that please wo- 
men plea.se men ; and a man, who<4e manners are softeneil and polished by 
Wiimen of fashion, and who is formed by them to an babitd^ attention 
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and oomplaiaance, will pleoflo, enga^, and connect men, much easier and 
more Uian he wotdd otborwise. Yun must be sensible that yon cannot 
rise in the world, without forming connections, and engaging different 
dbaracters to conspire in yoiir point. You ninst make them your de- 
pendent^ without tlicir knowing it, and dictate to them while yon seem 
to be direotcd by them. Those necessary connections can never be 
fbnncd, or preserved, but by an uninterrupted scries of complaisanf^e, at- 
tentions, pmitencss, and some constraint. Yon must engage their heartSi 
if you would have their support; you must watch the mollia tempora^ 
and captivate them by the agremerm^ and charms of conversation. Peo- 
ple will not bo oalled out t<» 3'onr service, only when you wont them; 
and, if you expect t<x receive strength from them, they must receive either 
pleasure or atlvanti^e from you. 

I received in this instant a letter from Mr. Harte, of the 2d,N. S.,w’hicb 
I will RiisAver soon ; in the mean time, 1 return him my th.>inks for it, 
tiirough yon. Tlie constant good accounts which be gives me of yon, 
will make me suspect him of partialit}% and tliiuk him U medecin tant 
mieux. Consider, ttierefor^ what weight any future deposition of his. 
against yun, inubt necessarily have wiUi mo. i\s, in that cose, ho will 
bo a very unwilling, he must consequently be a very important witness. 
Adieu! 


LETTER CCII. 

I>BAit Bot ; My last was upon the subject of good-breeding; bnt, I think, 
It rather set before you tlie unfitness and disadvantages of ill-breeding, 
.than the utility and necessity of good ; it was rather negative than posi- 
tive. This, therefore, slioiild go further, and explain to yon the necessity, 
which you, of all people living, lie under, not only of being positively 
and actively well-bred, bnt of sliining and distingiiishing yourself by 
your good-breeding. Consider your own situation in every particular, 
and judge whether it is not essentially your interest, by your own good- 
breeding to others, to secure theirs to you : and tliat, let me assure you, 
is the onlj' way of doing it ; for people will repaj', and with interest too, 
inattention witli inattention, neglect with neglec^ and ill manners with 
worse ; which may engage you in very disagreeable afiairs. In the next 
place, your profession requires, more than any other, the nicest and moat 
mstinguished good-breeding. Yon will negotiate with very little sno- 
oess, if you do not previously., by your manners, conciliate and engage 
the affections of those with whom you are to negotiate. Can you ever 

S t into the confidence and the secrets of the courts where you may 
ppen to reside, if you have not tho.se pleasing, insinnating manners, 
which alone can procure them ? Upon my word, 1 do not say too innoh, 
when I say, that superior good-brewing, insinuating manners, and gen- 
teel address, are half your bu.<iines8. Your knowledge will have but very 
little influence upon the mind, if your manners prejudice the heart agmnst 
you ; but, on tlie other liatui, how easily will you dvpe the understand- 
ing, where yon have first engaged the heart ? and hearts are, by no means 
to be gained by that more oommon civility which every body practises 
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Bowing ag:am to those who bow to yon, answering drily those whc 
to yon, and saying nothing offensive to any body, is sue}) negative good* 
breeding, tliat it is only not being a brute; as it would be but a ven? 
poor coniincndation of any man’s cleanliness, to say, that he did not 
stink. Jt is an active, cheerful, officious, seducing, good-breeding, that 
must gain you the good-will and first sentiments of men, and the affec- 
tions of the women. You mn.st carefully watch and attend to their 
passions, their tastes, their little humours and weaknesses, and alUr au 
denant. Yon must do it at the same time< with alacrity and etn^eaa^ 
ment^ and not os if you graciously condescended to humour their weadc* 
nesses. 

For instaut'C, suppose you invited any body to dine or sup with you, 
you ought to recollect if you had observed that they had any favourite 
dish, oad take eare t^i [irovide it for them ; and, when it came, you 
should say. You oetmid 1o me, atmeh and meh a ^laee^ to give thi» 
dUh a preference, and ther^ttre 1 ordered it: thie ie the wine that 1 
oheemed you liked, and therefore T procured come. The more trifling 
these things are, the more they piove your attention for the person, and 
are consccpiently the more engaging. Consult yonr own breast, and 
recollect how these little attentions, when shown yon by others, flatter 
that degree of self-love and vanity, from wliich no man living is free. 
Reflect how they incline and attract yon to that person, and how yon 
are propitiated afterwards to all which that person says or does. The 
same causes will have the same effects in your favour. Women, in a 
great degree, establish or destroy every man's reputation of good-breed- 
ing; ^ou must, therefore, in a manner, overwhelm tlicm with those 
attentions : they are used to them, they e.xpcct them, and, to do tliem 
justice, they commonly requite them. You must bo sedulous, and, 
rather over officious than under, in procuring them their coaches, their 
chairs, their conveniences in puhlio places : not see w'hat you should 
not see ; and rather assist, where you cannot help seeing. Opportuni- 
ties of showing these attentions present themselves perpetually ; but if 
they do not, make them. As Ovid advises his lover, when he sits in 
the OireuM near his mistress, to wipe the dust off her neck, even if 
thdL'C be none: Si nuUtUy tatnen excute nullum. Your conversation 
with women should always be respectful ; but, at the same time, engoue^ 
and always addressed to their vanity. Every thing you say or do 
should convince them of the regard you have (whether you have it 
or not) for ihoir beauty, their wit, or their merit. Men have pos- 
sibly as much vanity as women, tiiongh of another kind; and both 
art and good-breeding require, that, instead of mortiryiiig, you should 
please and flatter it, by words and looks of approbation. Suppose 
(which is by no means improbable) that, at your return to England, 

I should place you near the person of some one of the royal &mily , 
in that situation, good-breeding, engaging address, adorned with all 
the graces that dwell at courts, would very probably make you a 
favourite, and, from a favourite, a minister; but all the knowledge 
and learning in the world, without them, never would. The pene- 
tration of princes seldom goes deeper then the surface. It is the 
exterior that always engage their hearts ; and 1 would never advi<>e 
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yon to gtve yourself much tronhle about their understanding. Prin- 
oes in mnerfll (I mean those PorphyrogenetH who ore bom and bred 
in pnr^e) are about the pitoli of women; bred up like thenif and 
are to be addressed . and gained in the same manner. They alwan 
see, they seldom weigh. Your lustre, not your solidity, ' must take 
them ; your inside will atlcrwanls support and secure w'hat your ^out- 
aide has acquired. With weak ])eoplo (and tliey undoubtedly are 
three parts in four of mankind) good-breeding, address, and raannera 
are every thing ; they can go no deeper ; but let me assure yon that 
they ore a great deal even witli people of the best understaiidingi. 
Where the eyes are not plea.sed, and the heart is nut flattered, the 
mind will be apt to stand out. Ito this right or wrong, 1 confess 1 
am so mode myself. Awkwardness and ill-breeding shuck me to that 
degree, that where I meet with them, I cannot find in my heart to 
inquire into tJie intrinsic merit of that person: 1 hastily decide in 
myself, that lie can have none; and am not sure, ^hat 1 should nut 
even be sorry to know that he liad any. I often paint you in my 
imagination, in your present lontananza ; and, wdille J view you in 
the light of ancient and modern learning, useful and ornamental knowl- 
edge. I am charmed with the pros|)ect; but when J view you in 
another lights and represent you aw'kwanl, ungr.aceful, ill-bred, with 
\nlgar air and. manners, shambling towards me with inattention and 
dUtraetions^ I shall not pretend to describe to you what 1 feel; but 
will do as a skilful paiuter did formerly — draw a veil before the 
countenance of the Patlier. 

I daresay j'ou know already enough uf Architecture, to know that 
the Tuscan is the strongest and most solid of all the orders ; but, at tlie 
same time, it is the coarsest and clumsiest of them. Its solidity does 
extremely well for the foundation and base floor of a great edifice ; but 
if the whole building be Tuscan, it will attract no eyes, it will stop no 
passengers, it will invito no interior examination ; people will take it 
for granted that the finishing and furnishing cannot l>e worth seeing, 
where the front is so unadorned and clumsy. But if, upon the soliu 
Tuscan foundation, the J^oric, the Ionic, and the Corinthian Orders 
rise gradually with all their beauty, proportions, and ornaments, the 
fabric seizes the most incurious eye, and sto]>s the most careless pas- 
senger; who solicits admission as a favour, nay, often purchases it. 
Just so will it fkro with your little fabric, which, at present, 1 fear, has 
more of the Tuscan than of the Corinthian Order. You mnst abso- 
lutely oTiange the whole front, «r-nobody will knock at the door. Tlie 
several parts, which must coiuiiose tliis new front, are elegant, easy, 
natural, superigr, good-breeding; an engaging address; genteel mo- 
tions ; an insinuating softness in your looks, wonis, and actions ; a 
Bpmee, lively air, fa^ionable dress; and all the glitter that a young 
fellow shonld have. 

I am sure you wonld do a great deal for my sake ; and therefore con- 
sider. at } ')ur return here, what adisaprsantment and concern it would 
DO to me, if I could not safely depute yon to do the honours of my 
house and table ; and if I should bo asbaiiied to present yon to tlic»6 
who fVequent both. Should you be awkward, inattentive, and distrait, 

12 * 
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ftnd happen to meet Mr. L** at my table, the conseqaenpes of that moci* 
ing must be fatal ; you would run your heads against each oUier^ out 
each otlier*s lingers, instead of your meat, or die by tlie precipitate 
infusion of scalding soup. 

Tills is really so copious a subject, that there is no end of being 
either serious or ludicrous upon it. It is impossible, too, to enumerate 
or state to you the various cases in good-breeding; they are infinite; 
there is no situation or relation in the world so remote or so intimate, 
that does not require a degree of it. Your own good sense must point 
it out to you ; your own good nature must incline, and your interest 
prompt you to practise it; and observation ind experience must give 
you the mniner, the air and the graces which complete Uio whole. 

Tliis letter will hardly overtake you, till you are at or near Borne. I 
expect a great deal in every way from your six months* stay there. Mv 
morning hopes are ju.stly placed in Mr. Ilarte, and the masters he wiU 
give you ; my evening ones, i<i the Roman ladies : pray be attentive to 
both. But 1 must hint to yi)U, tliat tlie Roman ladies are not lea fem~ 
niea aamntea^ et nt votea emdr<tiaeront point pour V amour du Qrec» 
They must have il garhato^ il leggiadro^ it diainvollo^ il hmnghiaro^ 
qud non ad che^ eliepiace^ the olletta^ che incanta. 

1 have often assorted, tiiat the profoundest learning, and the politest 
manners, were by no means incompatible, Uiough so seldom found 
nnitod in the same person; and I have engaged myself to exhibit yon, 
as a proof of the trutli of tliis assertion. Should you, instead of uiat, 
happen to disprove me, tlie concern indeed would he mine, but the loss 
will be yours. Lord Bolingbroke is a strong instance on my side of the 
question; he Joins to the doepe.st erudition, the most elegant politeness 
and good-breeding that over any courtier and man of Uio world was 
adorned witli. And Rope very ju.stly called liiin “ All-accomplished 
St. John,*’ with regard to his knowledge and his manners, lie had, it 
is true, his faults ; which proceeded from unbounded ambition, and 
impetuous passions ; but they have now subsided by ago and expuri- 
efice ; and I can wish yon nothing better than to be, what he is now, 
without being what he baa been formerly. His address pre-engages, 
his elo^enoe persuades, and his knowledge informs all who approach 
him. upon the whole, I do desire, and in.'^ist, tliat, from atler dinner, 
till you go to bed, you make good-breeding, address, and n. aimers, your 
serious object and yourcouly care. Without tliem, you will bo nobody ; 
with them, you may be any thing. 

Adieu, my dear child ! My compliments to Mr. Ilarte. 


LETTER OCIII. 

Lomsos, Ifottmbir S4, O. &, lT4f. 

Dbab Bov: Every rational being (I take ft for granted) proposes to 
himself some object more important than mere i-espiration and obscure 
animal existence. He desires to distinguish liirnsclf among hi.s fellow- 
ereatures ; and, tilieui vegotio intentua^ praclcuri /aclnoria^ out artia 
iMMi, faman quamt. Cmsar, when embarking in a storm, said, that it 
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. vras cot necessary Le shonld live ; bnt tijat it was alwalntely neoes^iary 
he ehotild get to the place to which he was going. And Pliny leaves 
manLind this onl^ alternative; either of doing what deserves to be 
written, or of writirg what deserves to bo read. . As tor those who ,do 
neither, ejnum titam mortcniquc jnxta astumo ; quoniam de utraqm 
tilctvr. You have, I am coiiviiife<l, one or botli of these objects in 
view ; but you must kiuiw and use the necessary means, or your pur- 
suit will be vain and Irivolous. Jn either case, mpere est prlneipium et 
fyna; bnt it is by uo means all. * That knowledge must be adorned, it 
must have lustre as well as weight, or it will bo ofLeiier taken for lead 
than for gold. Knowledge yon have, and will have : 1 am easy npon 
that article. Bnt niy business, as your friend, is not to coinplinient 
you tip«m wljat you have, but to tell you with freedom what yon vVant'; 
and 1 must toll you ^plainly, that 1 fear you want every thing bnt 
knowledge. 

I have written to you so often, of late, upon goocl-breecling, address, 
inanidreM liante»y tlie graces, Ac., that 1 shall condno this letter to 
another subject, pretty near akin to them, and which, I am sure, you 
•are full as dofleient in ; I mean Style. 

Style is the dress of thoughts ; and let them be ever so just, if yoiir 
style is homely, coarse, and vulgar, they will appear to as much dis- 
auvant^o, atid be us ill received as your person, tliough ever so well 
nroportioned, would, if dressed in rags, dirt, aud tatters. It is not 
every understanding that can judge of matter; but every ear can aud 
does judge, more or less, of style : and w'ere I either to speak or write 
to the public, I shou]<l prefer modertito matter, adorned with all the 
beauties and elegancies of style, tx> the strongest matter in the world, 
ill-worded and ill-delivered. Your business is negotiation abroad, and 
oratory in the House of Ooiiimons at liome. What figure can you 
inake, in either case, if your style be inelegant, I do not say bad ? Ima- 
gine yourself writing au officeOetter to a Secretary of State, which let- 
ter Is to be read by tlie wiiole Cabinet Council, and very possibly after- 
wards laid before Parliament ; any one barbarism, solecism, or vulgarism 
iti it, would, in a very few days, circulate t hrough the whole kingdom, 
to your disgrace and ridicule. For instance, I will suppose you had 
written tlie following lettei* from the Hague to the Secret^ of State 
at London ; and Jeav<« you to sujipose the Consequeuces oI‘ it ; 

Mt T^bd : I Itady last night, the honour of your Lordship’s letter ot 
the 24th; and will set about doing tlie orders contained therein ; and 
ifw he that 1 cun get that afiair done by tlie next post, 1 will not fail fotr 
to give your Lordship an account of it, by next post. I have told the 
French Minister, as how that that affair be not soon concluded, yoct 
Lordship would think it all long o/ him ; and that be must Lave 
aeglected for to have wrote to his court about it. [ must beg Ica^e t" 

E ut your Jxirdship in mind, as hotOy that I am now full three quarton 
1 arrear; and if so be that I do not very soon receive at least one tali 
year, I shall eut a eery bad figure ; for this here place is venr di^ar. I 
shall be easily beholden to your Lordship for that there mark of yon 
(kvour; and so I rest or remaiuy Your, &c. 
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Yon will tell me, possibly, that this is a earicaiura of an illiberal 
and inelegant style: I will admit it; bnt assnre you, at ttio same tamOi 
that a dispatch with less than half these faalts would blow you up for 
ever. It is by no moans suiticient to be ft'ee fro.n faults, )n speaking 
and writing ; but you Ain&t do both correctly and elegantly. In faults 
of this kind, it is not ille optimva qui minimis arguetvr; but he is 
unpardonable who has any at all, because it is his own fault: he 
need only attend to, observe, and imitate the best authors. 

It is a very true saying, that a inw must be born a poet, but 
that he may make himself an orator; and the very firot principle 
of an orator is, to sneak, his own langtiage particularly, with the 
utmost pur'ty and elegance. A man will bo forgiven even great 
errors in a foreign language; but in his own, even the least slips 
are justly laid hold of and riclicnled, 

A person of the Hoime of Commons, speaking two years ago upon 
naval affairs, asserted, that wo jiad then the finest navy vpon the 
face of the y earth. Tliis Impi v mixture of blunder and vulgarisnL 
3'on may easily* imagine, was “tatter of immediate ridicule; but 1 
can assure you that it continues so still, and will bo remembered as 
long as Ite lives and speaks. Another, speaking in defence of a gen> 
tleman, upon whom a censure was moved, happily said, that he 
thought that gentleman was more liable tp be thanked and rewarded, 
tlian censured. You know, I presume, that liahle can never bo used 
in a good sense. 

You have with you three or four of the best English authors, 1 )^- 
den, Atterbury, and Swift; read them with the ntnuwt care, and with 
a particular view to their language, and they may i)Ossil>ly correct that 
eurwus infelicity of diction^ which j'on Acquired at Westminster. Mr. 
Harte excepted, I will admit, that yon have met with very few Eng- 
lish abroad, who could improve your style ; and with inanj-, I daresay, 
who speak as ill as yourself, and, it may be, worse ; yon must, there- 
fore, t^e the more pains, and consult your authors and Mr. Harto the 
more. I need not tell 3*on how attentive the lioinans and Greeks, par- 
ticularly the Athenians, were to this object. It is also a study among 
the Italians and the French; witness their respective academies and 
dictionaries for improving aiid fixing their languages. To our shame 
be it spoken, it is leas attended to here than any polite cv mtry ; but 
that is no reason why .j’ou should not attend to it ; on the contrary, 
it will distinguish you the more. Cicero say.-*, very truly, that it is 
glorious to excel other men in that very article, in which men excel 
brutes; speech. 

Constant experience has shewn me, that neat purity and elegance of 
style, with a graceful elocution, cover a multitude of faults, in either a 
speaker or a writer. For m3' own part, I confess, (and I believe most 
people are of my mind,) that if a speaker should ungracefully mutter or 
stammer out to me the sense of a angel, deformed by barbarism and 
solecisms, or larded with vulgarisms, he should never speak to me a 
second time, if I could help it. Gain the heart, or you ^ain nothing; 
the eyes and the ears are the only roads to the heart. Mont and knowl- 
edge will not gain hearts, tliough they will secure them wher. gaired. 
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Ptty, liave that trath ever in yonr mind. Engage the eyet^ by your 
8ddreSf% air, and hnotiona : south the ears, by'tlie elegance and harmony 
of youT diciion ; the heart will certainly follow ; and the whole man, 
or woman, will aa certainly follow the heart. I must repeat it to you, 
over and' over again, that with all the knowledge which yon may have 
at pi^ent, or hereafter acquire, and with all the merit tliat ever man 
had, if you liave not a graceful addrese, liberal and engaging manners, 
a prepossessing air, and a good degree of elotjucnce in speaking and 
writing, you will be nobody; bnt will have the daily mortification of 
seeing peojile, with not one-tenth part of your merit or knowledge, get 
the start of yon, aud dis^ace you, both in company and in business. 

You liave read Quintilian, the best book in the world to form an 
orator; pray read Cicero de Oratore^ tlio best book in tiie world to 
finish onov Translate aud re-translate from and to I.atin, Greek and 
English ; make your-^elf a pure and elegant English style ; it requires 
nothing but application. 1 do not find tliat God has made you a poet ; 
and I tun very glad that he has not : therefore, fiV Gtal’s sake, mi^e 
yourself an orator, which you may do. Though I still call you boy, I 
consider you no longer as such ; and when 1 reflect upon the prodi- 
gious quantity of inanuro tliat has been laid upon yon, I expect tliat 
you should produce more at eighteen, tlian uucidtivated soils do at 
cighC-and-twent;^ 

Pray tell Mr, Ilarte that I have received his letter of the 18th, N. b. 
Mr. Smitli was much in the right not to let }ou go, at this time of the 
year, by sea ; in the summur you may navigate as much as you please , 
as, for example, from Leghorn to Genoa, &c. Adieu. 


LETTER CCIV. 

Lonoom, November 90, O. B 1T49. 

Dsab Boy : "Wliile the Ro^non republic flourisbed, wliile*’ glory -was 
pursued, aud virtue practised, and while even little irregularities and 
indecencies, not co^isabie by law, were, however, not thought below 
the public care ; Censors were establibhud, discretionally to supply, in 
jiarticiilar cases, the inevitable defects of the law, which 'must, and can 
only bo general. •This employment J assume to myself w'ith -regard to 
your little republic, leaving the legislative power entirely to Mr. Uavte; 
1 hope, and believe, that he will seldoTu, or rather never, have occasion 
to exert his supreme anthoritv ; and I do by no means suspect you of 
any faults that may require that interpobition. Hut, to tell you the plain 
truth, I am of opinion, that my censorial power will not be useless to 
you, nor a sinecure to me. The sooner yon make it botli, tlie better for 
us both. I can now exercise this employment only upon hearsay, or, at 
most, written evidence; and therefore shall exercise it with great 
lenity, and some ditfidence ; but when we meet, and that I can form 
my judgment upon ooular and auricular evidence, I shall no more let 
the fe8.st impropriety, indecorum, or irregularity pass uncensnred, than 
nry predecessor Onto did. 1 shall read you with the attention of a cri 
tie, not with the partiality of an author: different in this respect. 
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Indeed, from most critics, that I ah^ seek for faults, only to correct^ 
and not to expose them. I have often thought, and stOl ^ick, that 
there are few tilings wliich people in general know less, than how to 
love and how to hate. They hurt those tliey love, by a mistaken indul- 
gence, by a blindness, nay, otten a partiiUity tf» their faults : Where 
they hate, they hurt themselves, by ill-timed passion and rage, f^or- 
tunately fur you, 1 never luvcsl you in that mistaken manner. From 
your infancy, 1 made you the object of my most senous attention, and 
not my plaything. I consulted your real good, not your humours or 
fancies; and i shall continue to do so while yon want it, wliich will 
probably be the cose during our joint lives; for, considering the differ- 
ence of our ages, in the course of nature, you will hardly have acquired 
experience enough of your own, while 1 shidl bo In a condition of lend- 
ing you any of mine. People in general will much hotter boar being 
told of their vices or crimes, than of their little failings and weaknesses. 
Tliey, in some degree, justify or excuse (as tliay think) the turiner, by 
strong passioiys, seductions, and artifices of others; but to bo told of, or 
to confers, their little failing' and weaknesses, implies an inferiority 
of parts, too mortifying to that si if-love and vanity, which are inseparable 
from our natures. J have been intimate enough with several people to 
tell them that they Imd said or done a very criminal thing; but I never 
was intimate enough with any man, to tell him, very seriously, tliat he 
had said or done a very foolish one. NotJiing loss tlian the relation 
between you and and me can possibly autliorise that freedom ; but for- 
tunately for you, my parental rights, joined to my censorial powers, 
give it me in ite fullest extent, and my concern for you will make me 
exert it. Rejoice, therefore, that there is one peraon in the world who 
can and will toll you wJiat will ho very useful to you to know, and yet 
what no other mail living could or would tell you. iriiatever I shall 
tell you, of this kind, you are very sure, can have no other motive than 
your interest ; I can neither he jealoiH nor envious of your reputation 
or fortune, which 1 must he both desirous and proud to establish and 
promote; I cannot be your rival either in love or in business; on tlie 
contrary, I want the rays of your rising, to reflect new lustre upon my 
setting light. In order to this, I shall an.nlyse yon ininutclyr, and cen- 
sure you freely, that you may not (if possible) have one single spot, 
when in your meridian. 

There is nothing that a young fellow, at his firat appearance in the 
world, has mona reosoii to dread, and consequently should take more 
pains to avoid, than having any ridicule fixed upon him. It degrades 
him with the inosb reasonable part of mankind ; but it ruins him with 
the rest ; and I have known many a nuui undone, by acquiring a'ridi- 
sulous nick-name: I would not, for all the riches iu the world, that you 
sliuuld acquire one when yon return to England. Vices and crimes 
excite Hatred and reproach ; failings, weaknesses, and awkwardnesses, 
exoite ridicule ; they arc laid hold of by mimi^ who, tliough ver^ oon< 
teiuptible wretclics themselves, often, by their buffoonery,^ fix ndicule 
upon their betters. The little defects in inar:ners, elocution, address, 
and air, (and even of fignre, though very ui^ustly,) are the objects of 
ridicule, and the causes of nick-names. You •tanuot imagine tlie grief 
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would give me, and the prc^judice it would do jot, if, by way of di» 
tingnistiing you from others of your name, you shojld happen to be 
called Muttering Stanhope, Absent Stanhope, Ill-bred Stanhope, or 
■ Awkward, Lefb-log^d Stanhoi>e : therefore, take great care to put it 
out of the power of Kidicole itself to give you any of these ridiculous ■ 
epithets; fur, if you get one, it will stick to you, like the envenomed 
shirt. Tlie very first day that I see you, I sliall be able to tell you, and 
certainly sl>all tell you, wliat degree of danger you are in ; and I hope 
that my admonitions, as censor, may j>revent the censures of the public. 
Admonitions are always useful; is tli|s one or not? You are the best 
Judge ; it is your own picture which I send you, drawn, at my request, 
by a lady at Venice ; pray let mo know how far, in your conscience, 
you think it like ; fur there are some parts of it which I wish may, and 
others, which I should be sorry were. I send you, literally, the 
copy of that part of licr letter, to her friend here, which relates to 
you.* 

Tell Mr. TTarto that I liavo this moment received his letter of the 
22d, N. S., and that 1 approve extremely of the long stay you have 
made at Venice. I love long residences at capitals; running post 
through different places is a most unprofitable way of travelling, and 
admits of no application. Adieu. 

Ton see, by this extract, of what consequence other people think these 
things. Therefore, I hope you will no longer look upon them as trifles. 
It is the ohoractor of an able man to despise little things in great busi- 
ness : bat then he knows what things are little, and what not. He dues 
not snpposo things are little, because they are commonly called so : but 
by the consequences that may or may not attend them. If gaining i>eo- 
piO*8 affections, and interesting tltcir hearts in your favour, be of conse 
qvenoe, as it undoubtedly is, be knows very well that a happy concur- 
rence of all those, commonly called little things, manners, air, address, 
graces, Ac., is of the utmust consequence, and will never be nt rest till 
ho has acquired them. The world is taken by the outside of things, and 
we must toko the world as it is ; you nor I cannot set it right. I know, 
at this time, a man of great quality and station, who has not the parts 


* "Tn compliance to your orden. I have examined younit Stanhope oarcfUlIy, and think I 
have pcnetratOfl Into hla charactor. Tlilit is bia portrait, wliloli 1 take to l>e a faUlihil one. 
Uls face iH pleaalng, his countonaoce aeiisiible, and hla look clever. Ills figure la at t>reRent 
rather too wiuare: but If he ahoota up, wliloh he has matter and years fi>r, he will tlmn be 
of a aood Btae. lie baa, undoubtedly, a great fUnd ol aoiulrisl knowledge ; I am aaaurett 
that he la ir 4 Ster of the learned languagea. As for Vrcnch, I know he speaks It perfectly, 
and, I am told, German aa well. The (tueatlons he a!*ks are Judicious, and denote a thlrat 
after knowledge 1 cannot say that lie appears equally desirous of pleasing, for he seems to 
neglect attentions and the graces. He does not ennie Into a ruoui well, nor has he that eaty, 
noble carriage, which would be proper for him It Is true, be as is yet young, and Inekpe- 
xlenced; one ma> thereforo reasonably Itope, that his exerclxc*, which he has not yet gone 
through, and good comi^any, tu which he Is still a novu-e, will polish, and give all that Is 
wanting to complete blip, ^at seems necessary for that purpose, would be an attachment 
to some woman of fashion, and who knows the world, aoine Madame de I’Ursay would be 
the proper penon. In short, 1 can assure yi>n, that ha has every thing which Lunl Chester 
flelil can wish him. excepting that carriage, those grace , and the style used In the best com* 
pany; which be uill certainly acquire In time, nod by frequenting the polite world. If ha 
should not, it would l>e great pity, since he so well deserves -to possess them. Tou know 
their Importance. My Lord, his father, knows ft loo, he lietng master of them all. Fo oon* 
Uuda, If ~tUe Stanhope acquires the graces, I promise you ho will make his way; if not, be 
will be stopped In a ccorso, the goal of wblob be might attain with honour.'* 
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of a porter; but raised bimself to the station he is in, singly by having 
a graceful figure, polite manners, and an engaging. address ; which, by 
the way, he only acquii'ed by habit ^ for he had not bcdso enongli to get 
them b^ reflection. Parts and habit should conspire to complete yon.. 
You will have the habit of good company, and you have roflecti' n in 
four power. 


LETTER OOV. 

Loxoos, Z>*e»a^er S, O. S. 174». 

Dbab Bot : TJioso who supposo, that men in general act rationally, 
oecanse they arc called rational creatures, know very little of the world , 
and if they act themselves upon that supposition, will, nine times in ten, 
find themselves grossly mistaken. That man is, animal hipea^ implume^ 
risihile^ 1 entirely agree; but for the rationale^ I can only allow it him 
in actu pnmo^ (to talk logic,) and seldom in actu aecundo. Thus,- the 
speculative, cloistered pedant, in his solitary cell, forms systems of things 
as they should be, not as they ai*‘ ; and writes as decisively and absurdly 
upon war, politics, manners, ano characters, as that pedant talked, who 
was so kind os to instruct Hannibal in the art of war. Such closet 
politiciana never fail to assign tlie deepest motives for the most tnfliLg 
actions ; instead of often ascribing the greatest actions to the most tri* 
fling cau.ses, in which they would bo much seldoiuer mistaken. They 
read and write of kings, heroes, and statesmen, as never doing any thing 
but upon the deepest principles of sound policy. But those who see an 1 
observe kings, heroes and statesmen, discover tbat they have headaches, 
indigestions, humours, and [>assions, just like other people ; every one of 
which, in their turns, determiiio tlieir wills, in defiance of their reason. 
Hod wo only road in tlio Life of Alexander, that he burnt Persepolis, it 
would doubtless have been accounted tor from deep policy : we should 
have been told, that his new conquest could not have been secured with- 
out the destruction of that capital, which would have been the constant 
scat of cabals, conspiracies, and revolts. But, luckily, we ore informed 
at the same time, that this hero, this demi-god, this son and heir of Ju- 
piter Ammon, happened to get extremely drunk wiiti his w — o ; and, 
by way of frolic, destroyed one of the finest' cities in the vrorld. Read 
men, therefore, yourself, not in books, but in nature. Adopt no systems, 
but study them yourself. Observe their weaknesses, their pa^rsions, their 
humours, of all which their untlerstandings ore, nine times in ten, the 
dupes. You will then know that they arc to he gained, influenced, or 
led, much oftoner by little things than by great ones ; and, consequently, 
you will no longer think those things little, which tend to such groat 
purposes. 

Let us apply this now to the particular object of This letter; I mean, 
speaking in, and influencing public assemblies. The i ature of onr con- 
stitution makes eloquence more useful, and more necessivy, in this coun- 
try, than in any other in Bnrope. A certain degree of'gootl sense and 
knowledge is requisite for that, as well as for every thing else ; but be- 
yond that, the pui'ity of diction, the elegance of style, the harmony of 
periods, a pleasing elocution, and a graceful action, are the things which 
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a public speaker should attend to the most; because bis audience cer< 
tauly does, and understands them the best ; or rather indeed under- 
stands little else. The late Lord Chancellor Cowper’s strength, as an 
orator, lay by no means in his reasonings, for he often hoKsmed very 
weak ones. But such was the purity and elegance of his style, such the 
propriety and charms of his elocution, and such the graeefulnels of his 
action, tnat he never spoke without universal applause ; the ears and 
the eyes gave him up the hearts and the understandings of tihe audience. 
On the contrary, the late Lord Townshend always spoke materially, with 
argument and knowledge, but never pleased. Why? His diction was 
not only inelegant, but frequently ungrammatical^ always ‘ vulgar ; his 
cadences false, his voice unkarmonioiis, and his action ungraceful. No- 
body heard him with paticnco ; and the young follows used to joke upon 
him, and repeat his inaccuracies. The late Duke of Argyle, though tlio 
weakest reasoner, was the most pleasing speaker I ever knew in my life. 
He charmed, ho ivarmed, he forcibly ravisheil the audience ; not by his 
matter certainly, but by his manner of delivering it. A most genteel 
figure, a gracolul, noblo air, an harmonious voice, an elegance of style, 
and a strength of emphasis, conspired to make him the most affecting, 
persuasive, and applauded speaker 1 ever saw. I was captivated liko 
others; but when 1 came home, and coolly considered what he liad said,, 
stripped of all those ornaments in which he had dressed it, 1 often found the 
matter flimsy, the arguments w’ei^, and I was convinced of the power 
of those adventitious concurring circumstances, wJiich Ignorance of in&n • 
kind only calls trifling ones, Oiccro, in his book lU Oratore^ in order to 
raise t.he dignity of that profession, which he well knew himself to be at 
the head of, assorts, that a complete orator mast bo a complete every 
thing, hiwyer, philosopher, divine, &o. That would be extremely well, 
if It were possible; but man’s life is not long enough ; and I hold him to 
be the complctcst orator, who speaks tlie best n])on that subject which 
occurs; whose happy choice of words, whose lively imagination, whose 
elo5i;tiou and action adom and grace bis matter; at the same time that 
they excite the attention and engage tlio passions of his audience. 

You will be of the House of Commons as soon os you are of age ; and 
you must first make a figure there, if you would make a figure, or a for 
tune, iu your country. This yon con never do without tliat correctness 
and ole^nce iu your own langmtge, which you now seem to neglect, 
an»l whicli you have entirely to learn. Fortunately for you, it is to be 
learned. Care and observation will do it ; but do not flatter yourself^ 
that all the knowledge, seii-e, and reasoning in the world, will ever 
make you a popular and appiandod speaker, without tlie ornaments and 
the graces of style, elocution, and action. Sense and argument, though 
coarsely delivered, will have their weight in a private conversation, 
with two or tlirec people of sense ; but in a public assembly they will 
have none, if naked and destitute of the advantages 1 have mentioned. 
Oordinal de Betz observes, very justly, that every numerous assembly is a 
mob, influenced by their passions, humours and affections, which uo- 
tiiing bat eloquence ever did or ever can engage. This is so important 
a consideradoD for every body in this country, and more particularly foi 
you, that 1 earnestly recommend it to your most serious care and atten* 
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tion. Mind your diction, in whatever language you either write or 
apeak ; contract a habit of correctness and elegance. Oonsider' your 
style, even in the freest conversation, and most familiar letters. After, 
at least, if not before, von have said a thing, reflect if you could not 
have saijd it better. Where you doubt of the propriety or elegance of a 
Word or a phrase, consult sumo good dead or living authority in that 
language. Use yourself to translate, from various languages, into £n 
gli^i : correct those translations till they satisfy your ear, us well as your 
understanding. And be convinced of this truth, tliat the best sense and 
reason in the world will be as unwelcome in a public assembly, without 
these ornaments, as they will in public compiuiics, without the assistanen 
of manners and fiolitencss. If you will i)Icaso people, yon must please 
them ill their own way; and, os you cannot make them what they should 
be, you must take them as they are. 1 repeat it again, they are only tn 
be token by agvhnena^ and by what flatters their senses and their heart:;. 
Rabelais first wrote a most excellent book, wiiicli nobody liked ; tlieu, 
determined to coiifbnn to the public taste, he wrote d^argantua and 
Pantagruel^ wliich every body I’ked, e.vtravogaut as it Avas. Adieu. 


LETTER COVI. 

* Lobtoow, Deesmher S, O. S. ir4a. 

Dbab Bot : It is nqw above forty years since I have never spoken 
oor written one single word, without giving myself at least one momeitt's 
time to consider, whether it was a good or a bad one, and whether I 
could not find out a better in its place. An unharmouious and rugged 
period, at tliis time, shooks my ears ; and I, like all the rest of the world, 
will willingly exchange and give up some degree of rough sense, for a 
good degree of pleasing sound. I will freely and truly own to you, 
without eitlier vanity or false modesty, that whatever rei>utatiun 1 have 
acquired as a speaker, is more owing to iny constant attention to my 
diction than to my matter, which was necessarily just the same as other 
people's. When you come into Parliament, your reputation as a speaker 
will depend much more upon your Avords, and your periods, than upon 
the sulyect. The same matter occurs equally to every body of common 
sense, upon the same question; the dressing ib well, is what excites tbe 
attention and admiration of tlie audience. 

It is in Parliament tliat I have set my heart upon your making a 
figure : it is there that I want to haA’^e you justly proud of yourself^ and 
to make me justly proud of y ou. This means that you must be a good 
spe^er there; I use the word must, because 1 know you may if you 
Avill. The vulgar, who are always mistaken, look upon a speaker and a 
ooinet with the some astonisluuent and admiration, taking them both 
for preternatural phenomena. This error discourag^ many young meu 
from attempting that cliaruoter ; and good speakers ore williug to have 
their talent considered os suiuetliing very extraordinary, if not a peculiar 
g^ft of God to his elect. But let ymu and me analyse and simplify this 
good speaker; let ns strip him of those adventitious plamo3,with which 
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nlfr own pride, and the ignorance of others, have decked hib; and we 
shaU find the true definition of him to be no more than this : A man of 
good common seo^e, who reasons justly, and expresses himself ejegantly, 
on that subject .upon which ho speaks. There is, surely, no witohoralt 
ill tills. A man of iiense, without a superior and astonishing degree of 
parts, will ut»t talk nonsense upon any subject; nor will be^ if he baa 
the least taste or application, talk inolegautly. What then does all this 
mighty art and mystery of speaking in Parliament amount tof Why, 
no raoi-e thou tliis : that tlie man who speaks in the House of Commons, 
speaks in tliat House, luid to four hundred people, tliat ujiinion, upon a 
'given subject, which he would make no difficulty of speaking in any 
house ill England, round tho fire, or at table, to any fourteen people 
whatsoever; better judges, perhaps, and severer critics of what ho says, 
than any fourteen gentlemen of the House of Cominuus. 

1 have spoken frequently in Parliament, and not always without some 
applause ; and thevefoi'e I can assure yon, from my experience, that tliero 
is very little in it. The elegance of tlio style, and the turn of the periods, 
make the chief impression upon tho hearers. Give tliem but one or two 
round and hariiiuniuiis periods in a si>e<%h, which tliey will retain and 
repeat ; and they will go home us well satisfied, as peoi>le do from an 
opera, humming all the v ay one or two favourite tunes that have struck 
their ears, and were eivily caught. Must people have ears, but few have 
judgment ; tickle those cars, and, depend upon it, you will catch their 
judgnieiits, such os they are. 

Cicero, conscious that ho was at the top of his [>rofession, (for in his 
time eloquence was a prolessioii, in order to sot himself off, defines, in 
bis Treatise de Oraiore^ an orator to bo sucli a man as never was, nor 
never will be; and, by bis fallacious aigument, says, that he must know 
every art and sciciioo whatsoever, or liu w shall ho speak upon tliem ? 
Bat, with submissiun Ui s<i great an authority, my definition of an orator 
is extremely difiereiit from, and I believe much truer than his. 1 call 
that man an orator, who reasons justly, and expresses himself elegantly, 
npon whatever, subject ho treats. Problems iu ^oinotry, equations in 
algebra, processes in chemistry, and experiments in anatomy, are never, 
that 1 have heard ot^ the objects of eloquence ; and tlierofure 1 luimbly 
(Hinceive, that a man may be a very fine speaker, and yet kuuw nothing 
of geometry, algebra, chemistry, or auatumy. The subjects of all Par- 
liamentary debates, are subjects ot cointiion sense singly. 

Thus 1 wrfte whatever oc(;urs to me, that 1 think may contribute 
either to form or inform you. May luy labour not be iu vain I and it 
wib not, if you will but have half tlie concern for yourself that 1 have 
for you. Adieu. 

LETTER CCVII. 

Lukoos, Deembtr 19, O. JS. 1T49. 

Dxar Bot . Lord Clarendon, in hi-* bipt«»ry, says of Mr. John Hamp- 
den, ht had a head to eontrive^ a torujae to perenadej and a hand to 
e/uieute arjji miatMef. I shall not now enter into the justness of this 
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diaraeter of Mr. Uampden, to whose brave stand against the iJlegal de 
znand of sliip-money we owe our present liberties ; but I mention ib to 
you as tlie character, wliicli, with the alteration of one single word, 
^ood^ instead of misehi^, I would have you aspire to, and use youi 
utmost endeavours to deserve. The head to contrive, God must to a 
certain degree have given you ; but it is in your own power greatly to 
improve it, by study, observation, and reflection. As tor tlie tongue to 
poTiuade^ it wholly dei>cnds upon yourself; and witliout it the best bead 
will contrive to very little puri)ose. The liand to execute depends like^ 
wise, in my ojiinion, in a great measure upon yourself. Kerions reflec* 
tion will always give courage in a goiul cause; and the courage arising 
from reflection is of a much suiierior nature to the animal and constitu* 
tional courage of a foot soldier. The former is steady and unsiiaken, 
where the nodus is dignus viiulice; the latter is oftener improperly than 
properly exerted, but always brutally. 

The second nicmbor of my text (to speak ecclesiastically) sliall be the 
snbjuct of iny following dibcuui:se; tJte tongue toper»uade — as judicious 
preachers recointnend those vij-tues, which tliey think tlieir several an> 
dienccs want tlic most ; such tit truth and continence, at court ; disin- 
terestedness, in the city ; and sobriety, in the ciutntry. 

You must certainly, in the course of your little experience, have felt 
the ditferent effects of elegant and inelegant speaking. Do you not 
suffer, wheu people accost you in a stammering or hesitating manner, in 
an ontuueiul voice, with false accents and cadences ; {/uzxling mid blun- 
dering through solecisms, barbarisms, and vulgarisms; misjuacing even 
their bod words, and inverting all method? Does not this prejudice 
you against their matter, be it what it will ; nay, even against tlieir 
persons? 1 am sure it does me. On the other hand, do you not ieel 
yourdelf inclined, prepossessed, nay even engaged in favour of those who 
address you in the direct contrary manner ? The effects of a correct and 
adorned style, of method and perspicuity, are incredible towards persua- 
sion; they often supply the want of reason and argument, but, wdieu 
used in the support of reason and argument, they are irresistible. The 
French attend very much to tlie purity and elegance of their stylo, even 
in common conversation; insomuch tliat it is a character, to say of a 
man, qu'il narre him. Their eouversations frequently turn upon the 
delicacies of Uieir language, and an academy is employ in fixing it. 
The Orusccbrt in Italy, liw the same object; a -id I have met with very 
few Italians, who did not speak their own l.iiiguago corfeccly and ele- 
gantly. How much more necea^ry is it for an Englishman to do so, 
who IS to speak it in a public usseinblv, where the laws and liberties of 
his country are the subjects of his deliberation ? Tlie to^ue that would 
persuade there, must not oontent itself with niei’o articulation. You 
know what pains Demosthenes took to correct his naturally bad elocu- 
tion ; you know that he declaimed by tlie sea side in storms, to prepare 
himself for the noise of the tumultuous assemblies he was to speak to ; 
and you can now judge of the correctness and elegance of his style, lie 
thought all tliese things of consequence, and he thought right; pray do 
you think so too? It is of the utmost consequence to yon to be of that 
opinion. If you have the least detect in your elocution, take the utmost 
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oare and pains to correct it. Do not neglect your style, whatever Ian- 
enage von speak 4n, or wlioever you speak to, were it your footman. 
Seek always thr the host words and the happiest expressions you can 
find. Do not content yourself with being barely understood ; but adorn 
your thoughts, and dress them as you would your person ; which, how« 
ever well proportioned it might bo, it w'ould bo very improper cud inde* 
cent to exhibit naked, or even worse dressed than people of your sort are. 

I have sent you, in a packet which your Leipsig acquaintance, Duvd, 
sends ti> his (M)rrespondcDt at Koine, Lord Bolingbroke’s book*, which 
he published about a year ago. I desire that you will read it oi’er and 
over i^in, with particular attention to the 8t3'le, and to all those bean* 
ties of oratory with which it is adorned. Till I read that book, I confess 
1 did not know all the extent and powers of the English langno^. Lord 
Bolirigbroke has both a tongue and a pen to persuade; his manner of 
speaking in jirivato conversation is full as elegant os his writings; what* 
ever subject lio either speaks or writes upon, he adorns witli the most 
splendid eloquence ; not a studied or laboured eloquence, but such a 
flowing happiness of diction, which (from care perhaps at first) is become 
so hahitual to ])itn, that c7C‘n his most familiar conversations, if taken 
down in writing, would bear the press, without the least correction either 
as to method or st^lo. If his conduc^ in the former part of his life, had 
been equal to all his natural and acquired talents, ho would most justly 
have merited the epitliet of alhaccomplished. lie is himself sensible of 
his p&'t errors: those violent passions, wliioh seduced him in his youth, 
have now Bubsido<l by age ; and take him as he is now, the character of 
all'accomplished is more his duo, than any man’s 1 ever knew in my 
life. 

But he bos been a most mortifying instance of the violence of human 
p^aions, and of the weakness of the most exalted human reason. Uis 
virtues and his vices, his reason and Iris passions, did not blend them- 
selves by a gradation of tints, but formed a shining and sudden contrast. 
Here the darkest, there the most splendid colours; and both rendered 
more shining from tlioir proxiiiiity. Jrnpetnosify, excess, and almost 
extravagance, clmracterisoil not only his passions, but even his senses. 
His youth was distinguished all the tumult and storm of pleasures, 
in which be mojt licentiousfy' triumphed, diMlaining all decorum. His 
fine iina^nation has often been heated and exhausted with his body, in 
celebrating an(l deifying tlio prostitute of the night; and his convivial 
joys were pushed to all the extravagance of frantic Bacchanals. Those 
passions were intermpled but by a stronger, ambition. The former im- 
paired both his constitution and bis character, but the latter destroyed 
both his fortune and his reputation. 

He has noble and generous sentiments, rather than fixed reflected 
principles of good nature and friendship; but tliey are inure violent 
than lasting, and suddenly and often varied to their opposite extremes, 
with regard to the same persons. He receives the common attentions 
of civility as obligations, which he returns with interest; and resents 
wita passion the uttlo inadvertencies of humau nature, which be repays 


• Letter! on the Spirit »f PStriottam, on the Idea of a Patriot Klnf . 
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with interoflt too. Even a difference of opinion upon a plilosophival 
Bubject would provoke, and prove him no practical phibsop* w at least. 

Notwithht.andlnK the dissipation of hia youth, and the tninnltuona 
agitation of liis middle age, he Itas an infinite fund of various and almost 
universal knowledge, which, from tlie clearest and quickest conception, 
and happiest memory, that ever man was blessed with, ho always carries 
about him. It is his pocket-money, and he never has occasion to draw 
upon a book for any sum. He excels more particularly in history, as 
his historical works plainly prove. The relative political and commer- 
cial interests of every country in Europe, particularly bf his own, are 
better known to him, than perhaps to any man in it ; but bow steadily 
he has par ^ned the latter, in his public conduct, his enemies, of all par- 
ties and denominations, tell with joy. 

He engaged young, and distinguished himself in business; and his 
penetration was almost intuition. I am old enougii to have heard 
him speak in Parliament. And I remember, that, though prejudiced 
against by him by party, I folt all the force and charms of his elo- 
quence. Like Hclial in Miltot- “he made the worse appear tlio ‘bet- 
tor cause.” All the internal and external advantages and tiilonts of an 
orator are undoubtedly his. Figure, voice, elocution, knowledge; and, 
above all, the purest and most fiond diction, with the justest meta- 
phors and happiest images, had raised him to the post of Secretary at 
War, at four and twenty years old, an age at whicii others are hardly 
thought fit for the smallest employments. 

Daring his long exile in France, ho applied himlsclf to stndy with his 
charactcristicnl ardonr ; and there he formed and chiefly executed the 
plan of a great philosophical work. Tiio common bounds of human 
Knowledge are too narrow for his warm and aspiring imagination. Ho 
roust go extra flammantia mcenia Jfan<f/,^nnd explore tlie unknown ard 
nnknowable regions of Metaphysics ; wliich open an unbounded field 
for the excursion of an ardent imagination ; where endless conjeef ares 
supply the defect of unattainable knowledge, and too often usurp both 
its name and its influence. 

He has had a very handsome person, with a most engaging address 
in his air and manners ; iio has all the dignity and good-breeding wiiich 
a man of (roality should or con have, and which so *Uw, in this 
oonntry at least, really have. 

He professes himself a Deist; believing in a general IVovidenoe, 
but doubting of, though by no moans rejecting (us is commonly sup- 
posed) the immortality of the soul, and a future stale. 

Upon the whole, of this extraordinary man, what can we say, but, 
alas, poor human nature! 

In your destination, you will have frequent occasions to speak in 
public; to Alices and States abroad; to the House of Oominons at 
tiome; Judge, then, whether eloquence is necessary for yon or not; 
not only common eloquence, which is rather free from fiEml^ than 
adorned by beauties; bnt ue highest, the mo^t shini^ degree oi 
eloquence. For God's sake, have this object always in your view, 
and in yonr thoughts. Tune your tongue early to persuasion; and 
let no jarring, dissonant accents ever fall from it. Oontract an habit 
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of ipeoking well, npon every occasion, and neglect yourseilf in no 
000. Eloquence and good-breeding, alque, with an exceeding email 
degree of parts and knowledge, will carry a man a great way ; with 
yonr parts and knowledge then, how far will they not carry you I 
Adieo. 

LETTER OOVIII. 

Loireo*, Dtetmttt lA, O. & im. 

Dxab Boy: This letter will, I hope, find you safely arrived, and 
well settled at Rome, after the usual distresses and accidenta of a 
winter Journey; which are very projier to teach you patienoa. 
Your stay there, I look upon os a ve^ important period of your 
life; and 1 do believe, that you will nil it up well. 1 nope yon 
will employ the mornings diligently with Mr. llarte, in abquinng 
weight ; and the evenings in the best companies at Koine, in acquir- 
ing lustre. A formal, dull father, would reconuueud to you to i>iod 
out tlie evenings, too, at Lome, over a book by % dim taper * but I 
recommend to you the evenings for your pleasure's, which are as 
much a part of your education, and almost as necessary a one, as 
your inorniTig studies. Go to whatever assemblies or tptetcuilu peo- 
ple of tasliioii go to, and when you are tlicre, do as tliey do. £n- 
dclivor to outshine those who shine there the most; get tlie Oarbo^ 
the Gentilezza^ the Leggeadria of the Italians ; make love to tiio most 
ira{iertiaent beauty of condition that you meet with, and be gallant 
with all the rest. Speak Italian, right or wrong, to every body ; and 
if you do hut laugh at ycurself first for your bad Italian, nobody else 
will laugh at you for it. That is the only way to s]>e,ak it perfectly ; 
which I expect 'you will do, because I am sure you may, botbre you leave 
Rome. View the most curious remains of antiquity, with a classical 
spirit ; and they will clear up to you many passages of the classical 
authors; particularly tlio Trajan and Antomne Columns; where you 
find the warlike instruments, the dresses, and the triumphal ornaments 
of the Romans. Buy also the prints and explanations of aH those 
respectable remains of Roman grandeur, and compare them with the 
originals Most young travellers are contented with a general view of 
those things, say they are very fine, and then go about their business. 

I hope you will examine them in a very different way. AttprofondiMet 
every thing yon see or liear ; and learn, if you can, the why and the 
Inquire into the meaning and the objects of the innumer- 
able processions, which you will see at Rome at this time. Assist at 
all the ceremonies, and know the reason, or at least tlie pretences of 
them, and, however absurd they may bo, see and speak of them with 
great decency. Of All things, I beg of you not to herd with your own 
countiymen, but to be always either with the Romans, or witli the for- 
eign Ministers residing at Rome. You ore sent abroad to see the man- 
ners and characters, and learn the languages of foreign countries ; and 
not to converse with English, in English ; wluch would delbat all those 
ends. Among your graver coraptiny, I rmunmend (as 1 have done be 
fora) tbe Jesuits to you ; whose learning and address will both please 
and imps )ve you: inform yourself, as much as you can, »f the histcry 
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policy, and practice of that* society, from the time of its fonnder, Ignac 
tins of J^yola, who was himself a mad-man. If yon would know their 
morality, you will find it fully and admirably stat^, in Lettrei d*vn 
Provincial^ by tlie famous Monsieur Pascal; and it is a book very well 
worth your reading. Few people see Avhat they see, or hear what they 
hear; that is, they see and hear so inattentively and siiporficially, that 
they are very little the better for what they do see and hear. This, I 
dare say, neither is, nor will be yonr cose. You will understand, reflect 
upon, and consequently retain, what you see and hear. You have still 
two years good, but no more, to form yonr character in the world deci- 
sively ; for, witliin two months after your arrival in England, it will be 
finally and 'rrovocably determined, one way or ar^other, in the opinion 
of the public. Devote, therefore, tliese two years to the pursuit of per- 
fection ; which ought to be every laMly^s object, though in some parti- 
culars nnatlainable ; tlioso who strive and labour the most, will come 
the nearest to it. Hut, above all things, aim at it in the Uvo important 
arts of speaking, and pleasing , without thorn, all your other talents are 
luaimed and crippled. They art. tiie wings upon which yon must soar 
above other people; without tlietii yon will otdy crawl with the dull 
moss of mankind. Prepossess by yonr air, address, and manners ; per- 
suade by your tongue ; and yon will easily -execute, what yonr head 
has contrived. I desire that you will send me very minute accounts 
from Rome, not of what you sec, but of who you tee ; of your plea- 
sures and entertainments. Tell me what companies ^ou frequent moot, 
and how yon are received. Mi dica anehe se la Imgua Italiana v’. 
hene^ e»elo narla facilmente ; ma in opni cu'to hUogna parlarlo vempre 
per alia fine parlarlo bene e 2 *vlito. 1a, tjanne ViMegnano meglio 
aeaai dei maestri. Addio Caro Jlagazso^ si rieordi del Gnrbo^ della 
OentilueOy « della Leggiadria: cose tante necessw'ie ad un Camaliero, 

LETTER COIX. 

LovDoa, December 19, 0. 8. 1119. 

Drab 'Bot : The knowledge of mankind is a very useful knowledge 
for every body ; a most necessary one for you, who are destined to an 
active, public life. You will liavo to do with all sorts of characters ; 
you bhonld, tlierefore, kpow them thoroughly, m order to manage them 
ably. This knowled^ is not to be gotten systematically; yon mnst 
acquire it yourself by your own observation and sagacity : I will give 
you such hints as 1 tluuk may be useful land-marks in your intended 
progress, v 

I have often told yon (and it is most true) that, v^ith re^d to man- 
kind, we mnst not draw general conclusions from certmn particular 
principles, though, in the main, true ones. We must rot suppose, that, 
booBiise a man is a rational animal, be will therefore always act ration- 
ally ; or, because he ha.s such or such a predominant passion, tliat he wiU 
act invariably and conseipientially in the pursnit of it. No : We are 
complicated machines : and though -we have one main spring, that gives 
motion to the whole, we have an infinity of little wheels, which, in their 
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tarofl, retard, precipitate, and sumetimea stop that motion. Let na es> 
amplify. 1 will suppose Anibitlon to be (as it commonly isl the pre- 
dominant passion of a minister of state ; and 1 will.supposo that mini»> 
tor to be an able one. Will he, therefore, invariably pursue the oUeot 
of that predominant jiassion? May 1 be sure that he will do so and so, 
because he ought? Nothing lc'«s. Sickness, or low spirits, may damp 
this ()redominant passion ; humour and peevisimess may triumph over it ; 
inferior passions may, at times, surprise it, and ]>ruvail. Is this ambitious 
statesman amorous? Indisoreot and unguarded confidences, mode in 
tender moments, to his wife or his mistress, may defeat all his schemes. 
Is he avarioioii* '* Some great lucrative object, suddenly presenting 
itself, may urn v.i all the work of his ambition. Is he passionate? 
Contradiction and provocation (sometimes, it may be,‘ too, artfully in- 
tended,) may exh'rt rash and inconsiderate expressions, or actions de- 
structive of ills main object. Is he vain, and open to flattery? An 
artful, flattering favourite may mislead him ; and even laziness may, at 
certain moments, make him neglect or omit the necessary steps to tJiat 
height at which he wants to arrive. Sock first, then, for the predomi- 
nant passion of the character wbicli you mean to engage and influence, 
and address youi*self to it; but without defying or despising tiio infuriur 
passions ; get them in your interest too, for now and then they will have 
their turns. In many cuios, you may not have it in your power to con- 
tributo to the gratiHoatiou of the prevailing passion; then take the next 
Dost to your aid. There are many avenues to ever}*^ man ; and when 
you cannot get <it liim througli the great one, try the serpentine ones, 
and you will arrive at lost. 

There are two inoousistent passions, which, however, frequently ac- 
company each other, like man and wife; and which, like niaii and wifk 
too, are cominouly clogs upon each other. 1 mean ambition and avarice: 
the latter is often the true cause of the former, and then is the predomi- 
nant passion. It seems to have been so in Cardinal Mazarin, who did 
any thing, submitted to any tiling, and forgave any thing, for the sake 
of plunder. He loved and courteil power, Tike a usurer, because it car- 
ried profit along with it. Whoever should have formed his opinion, or 
taken bis measures, singly, fixmi the ambitious part of Cardinal Mazarin’s 
character, would liavo found himself often mistaken. Some who had 
found this out, made their fortunes, by letting him cheat tliem at play. 
On the contrary. Cardinal Bicheiieu’s prevailing passion seems to nave 
been ambition, and his immense riches, only the natural consequences 
of that ambition gratified; and >et. 1 make no doubt, but that ambition 
had now and then its turn with' the former, and avarice with the latter. 
Biohelieu (by the way) is so strong a proof of the inconsistency of human 
nature, that [ caunot help observing to you, that while he absolutely 
governed both his king and his country, and was, in a great degree, the 
arbiter of tlie tato of ail Europe, he was more jealous of the great repu* 
witioii of Corneille than of the power of Spain • and more flattered with 
being thought (what lie was not) the best poet, tiian with being thought 
^what he certainly was) the greatest statesman in Europe; and affairs 
stood still while he was concerting the criticism upon the Cid. Could 
one think this 'possible, if one did not know it to be true? Though men 
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are all of one conposition, tbe several ingredients are eo diflbrentlf 
propf>rtioned in each individual, that no two are exactly alike; and no 
one at all times like himself. The ablest man -will sometimes do 
things; tbe proujjiest man, mean things; the honestest man, ill things; 
and the wickedest'nian, good ones. Study individnals then, and if you 
take (as you ought to do) their outlines from tlieir prevailing passion, 
suspend yonr last finishing strokes till yon have attended to, and disco- 
vered the op^adons of their inferior passions, appetites, and humours. 
A man’s geneial* character may be that of tbe honestest man of the world: 
do not dispute it ; you might be thought envious or ill-natured ; but, at 
the same tim^ do not take this probity up6n trust, to such a degree, as 
to put y ^ar life, fortune, nr reputation in his power. This honest man 
may happen to bo your rival in power, in interest, or in love ; three 
passions that often put honesty to most severe trials, in which it is too 
often cast ; but first analyse tliis honest man yourself ; and, then, only, 
you wiU be able to judge how far you may, or may not, with safety 
trust him. 

Women are much more lik< each other than men : they have, in truth, 
but two passions, vanity oud love ; these are their universal character- 
istios. An Agrippina may sacrifice them to ambition, or a Messalina to 
last; but those instances are rare; and, in general, all tliey say, and all 
they do, tends to the gratification of their vanity or their love. He who 
Hatters them moat, pleases them best; and tliey are tbe most in love with 
him, wlio tliey think is the most in love with tliciu. ]So adulation is too 
strong for tliem ; no* assiduity too great; no simulation of passion too 
gross ; as, on the other hand, the least word or action that can possibly 
be construed into a slight or contempt, is uniiardonuble, and never for- 
gotten. Men are, in this respect, tender too, and -will sooner forgive an 
injury than an insult. Some men are more captious than others : some 
are ^waya wrong-headed; but e\ery man living has such a share -of 
vanity, as to be hurt by marks of slight and contempt. Every man does 
not pretend to be a poet, a mathematician, or a statesman, and consi- 
dered as such ; but every man pretends to common sense, and to fill his 
place in the world with common decency ; and, consctiuently, does not 
easily forgive those negligences, inattentions and slights which seem to 
call in question, or utterly deny him'both these pretensions. 

Snsp^t, in general, tliose who remarkably afibet any me virtue; who 
raise it above all others, and who, in a manner, intimate tliat they pos- 
sess it exclusively. 1 say suspect them, for they are commonly impos- 
tors; but do not be sure that they ore always so ; for I have sometimes 
known saints really religious, blusterers really brave, reformers of man- 
ners really honest, and prudes really chaste. Pry into the recesses 
of their hearts yourself, as far as you are able, and never implicitly 
adopt a cliaracter upon ooinmon fame ; which, though i^nerally right 
as to the great outlines of characters, is always wrong in some parti- 
culars. 

Be upon your guard against those, who, upon very slight acquain- 
tanosii obtrude their unasked and unmerited friendship and confidence 
upon you ; for they probably <a:am you With them only for their own 
eating; but, at tbe same time, do not roughly reject them upon that 
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general siipposition. Examine furtlier, and see vrhether those unex- 
pected offers flow from a warm begirt and a billy head, or from a des^n- 
fog head and a cold heart ; for knavery and folly have often tfie same 
symptoms. In the first case, there is "nc danger in accepting them, 
valeant quantum, vqlcre jufmmU In the latter case, it may be useM 
to seem to accept them, and artfnlly to tnrn the battery ui>on him who 
raised it. 

There is an ineontinency of friendship among young fellows, who are 
associated by their nuitual pleasures only ; which has, very trequently, 
bad conseqnenees. A parcel of warm hearts, and inoxperlencefl heads, 
heated by convivial mirth, and possibly a little too ranch wine, vow, 
and really mean at the time, eternal friendships to each other, and indis- 
creetly ponr ont their whole souls in common, and without the least 
reserve. These confidences are us indiscreetly repealed as they were 
mode ; for new pleasures and new places soon dissolve this ill-cemented 
connection ; and then very ill ns(» are made of these rash confidences. 
Bear 3’onr i)ar^ hoM'ovcr, in young companies ; iiAy, excel, if you caii, 
in all the social and convivial joy and festivity that become yonth. 
Trust them with j-our love-tales, if you please ; but koej) your serious , 
views secret. Trust ttu»se onl^' to some tried friend, more experienced 
than 3’oursolf, and who, being in a different walk of life from you, is 
not likely to become your rival ; for I would not advise you to depend 
so much upon tlie heroic virtue of raankiml, as to hope, or believe, 
that your competitor will ever be your friend, as to the object of tliat 
competition. 

Tliese are reserves and cautions very necessary to have, but very 
imprudent to show ; the volto sciolio should acooinpany them. Adieu. 


LETTER CCX. 

Dkab Pot : Great talents, and great virtues, (if yon should have 
them,) will procure j’oa the respect and thu admiration of mankind ; 
but it is the lo.sser talents, the leniarea virtutes^ which must procure 
you their love and affection. The fewiner, unassisted and unadorned by 
tiie latter, will extort praise; but will, at the same time, excite both 
fear and envy ; nvo bentiuients absolutely incompatible with love and 
afiTection. 

Ofiosar had all the great vices, and Oato all the groat virtims, that men 
could have. But Caesar had the Uniorea viriutaa^ which Cato wanted 
and which made him beloved, oven by liis enemies, and gained him tlie 
LeArts of mankind, in spite of their i-easou : while Cato was not even 
beloved bj his friends, notwithstanding the esteem and respect which 
they could not refuse to his virtues ; and I am apt to think, that if Cassai 
hi^ wanted, and Oato possessed, those leniorea 'oirtutea^ the former woule 
not have attempted, (at least with success,) and the latter could hav« 
protected, the liberties of Romo. iflr. Addison, iu his Oato, says of 
OsBsar, (and I believe with truth,) 

OorN on bla vlrtnes, tbex’ro nndonr bis oonntiy. 
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Bj which he means, titoso lesser, but engaging v irt tes, of gentleitess^ 
amibility, complaisniico, and good iiuinonr. The know.odge of a scholar, 
the courage of a hero, and the virtue of a Stoic, wil be admired; but 
rf the knowledge bo accomjmiiiud with arrogance, the courage with fe> 
rocity, and the virtue with inHexiblo severity, the man will never be 
loved. Tlie heroism of Charles XII. of Sweden (if lys brutal courage 
deserves that name) was universally adiuii’od, but tlio man no where 
beloved. Whereas Henry IV. of France, who had full os much courage, 
and was much longer engaged in wars, was generally beloved upon ac- 
count of his lesser and social virtues. We are all so formed, that our 
anderstaiidin^ are generally the dupe* of our hearts, that is, of our 
passions ; and the surest way to the former is through the latter, which 
must bo engaged by tlie leniorett mrtutea alone, and the manner of exert- 
ing them. The insolent civility of a proud man is (for example) if pos- 
sible, more shocking titan his rudeness could be ; bemuse he shows you, 
by his manner, that he thinks it mere condescension in liim ; and that 
hi 3 _ goodness alone bestows ujion you what you have no pretence to 
claim. He intimates his {trotec.iion, instead of ins friendship, by a gra- 
cious nod, instead of an nsual In w; and rather signifies Ids consent that 
you may, tlian his invitation that you should sit, walk, oat, or drink 
with him. 

The costive liberality of a purse-proud man insults the distres.ses it 
Bometimes relieves ; ho takes care to make you feel your own misfor- 
tunes, and the diiferenoo between your situation and his; both which 
he insinuates to be juutly moriteil: yours, by your folly; his, by his 
wisdom. The arrogant pedant does not communicate, but promulgates 
his knowledge. lie does not give it you, but he inliiots it upon you ; 
and is (if possible) Tuoro dcsinms to show you your own ignorance than 
his own learning. Such manners as these, not only in the particular 
instances which I liave mentioned, but likewise in all others, shock and 
revolt that little pride and vanity which every inaii has in his heart; 
and obliterate in us the obligation for the favour conferred, by remind- 
ing us of the motive which produced, and the manner which accompar 
nied it. 

These faults point out their opposite perfoclions, and your own good 
sense will naturally suggest them to you. 

But besides these lesser virtae.s, there are what may ! called the 
lesser talents, or accomplishments, which are of great use to adorn and 
recommend all the greater ; and the more so, as all [>eoplo are judges of 
the one, and but few ore of the other. Every body leols ths impression, 
which an engaging address, an agreeable manner of speaking, and an 
easy politeness, m^es upon them ; and they prepare way for the 
favourable reception of their betten. Adieu. 


LETTER 002a. 

LoKiKnr, Dmstmhmr 48 , O. A 1748. 

Ifr DEAR Fiuexd : The new year is the season, in which custom seema 
more particularly to authorise civil and harmless lies, under the name of 
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eomplizuenta. People reciprocally profess wishes which' they seldom 
form; and concern, which they selduui feel. This is not the case be* 
tween you and me, where truth leaves no room for compliments. 

Dii Ubi dent annoe^ de te nam ccetem autnes; w;ts said Ibrinerly to 
one, by a man who certainly did not think it. With the variation of 
one word only, 1 will witli great truth say it to you. 1 will make the 
first part conditional, hy' changing, in tlic second, the nam into ai. May 
you live os long as you are tit to live, but no longer ! or may you rather 
die, before you cease to be tit to live, than after 1 My true tenderness 
for yon makes me think more of the manner than of the length of your 
lif^ ond fc‘rbids ;ne to wisli it prolonged, by a single day, that should 
bring guilt, repru:ic]), and shame upon you. I have not malice enough 
iu my nature, to winli that to my greatest enemy. You are the princi- 
pal object of all my cares, the only object of all iny hopes: 1 have now 
reason to believe, that you will reward the former, and answer the 
latter; in that case, may you live long, for you must live happy; de te 
nam eatera aumea. Oonseioas virtue is the only soilid foundation of all 
Jiappiiiess ; for riches, power, rank, or whatever, In tho common accep- 
tation of tho word, i'* nU[)posed to constitute happiness, will never quiet, 
much less cure, the inward pangs of guilt. To that main wish, 1 will 
add those of the good old nurse of Horace, in his epistle to Tibullus: 
Sapere^ you have it in a good degree alrootlj^. M/ari ut poaait qwe 
aentiat. Have you that? More, umcli more is meant by it, than com- 
mon speech, or mere articulation. 1 fear that still remains to be wished 
for, and I earnestly wisli it you. Q-ratm and Fanm will inevitably ac- 
company the above-mentioned qualiiioatiuns. The Valetrido is the only 
one that is not in your own power: Heaven alone can grant it you, and 
may it do so abundantly 1 As for tho mundita victua^ non dejicienie erta- 
manOy do you do'^erve, and I will provide them. 

It is with the greatest pleasure that I consider the fair prospect whicb 
you have before you. You have seen, read, and learned more, at youi 
age, tliuo most young fellows have done at two or tJirod and twenty 
Your destinatiou is a shining one, and leads to rank, fortune, and dis- 
tinction. Your education has been calculated for it; and, to do you 
justice, that education has not been tlirow^ii away upon you. You want 
but two things, wliicli do not want conjuration, but only care, to aoquiro; 
eloquence and maniiors ; that is, tho graces of spcccli, and iliu graces of 
behaviour. Yon may have them ; they are as much iu your power as 
powdering your iiair is ; and will you let the want of them obscure (os 
it certainly will do) that shining prospect whicli presents itself to you I 
I am sure you will not. They are the sharp end, the point of the nail 
that you are driving, which most make way first for tlio larger and more 
solid parts to enter. Supposing your moral cliaractor as pure, and your 
knowledge os sound, as 1 really beliovo them both to be ; you want no- 
tU'jig for that perfection, which I have so constantly wished you, and 
taken so much pains to give you, but eloquence and politeness. A man, 
who is not burp with a poetical genius, can never be a poet, or at best 
an extremely bad one; but every luuu, who can speak at all, can speak 
elegantly and cor -ectly if ho pleases, by' attending to the b^t authors 
and orators ; and, indeed, I would advise those, who do not speak ole* 
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g^tly, not to speak at all ; for I am sure they will get 'more by th^r 
silence than by their speecli. As tor politeness ; WAioever keei)s good 
company, and is not [>ulito, must have tbruicd a resolution, and take 
some piiiiis not to be so; otherwise he would naturally and insensibly 
take the air, tiie address, and the turn of those ho converses with. You 
wili, probably, in tlie course of this year, see as great a variety of good 
company, in tlio several capitals you will be at, os in any one year of 
your life; and coutM^quenlly must (1 should hope) catch some of their 
manners, almost whether you will or not ; but, as 1 dare sav you will 
eudeavuur to do it, 1 am convinced you will succeed, and diRt 1 shall 
have pleasure of finding 3 'ou, at your return here, one. of the Wt bred 
men in Eurujie. 

I imagine, tha* when 3 *ou receive my letters, and come to those parts 
of them wL.ch relate to eloquence and politeness, you say, or at least 
think, Wliat^ will ho never Jiave done upon those two subjects ? Has he 
not said all ho can say upon them 'if Why the same ihiog over and over 
again? If you do tliink or sa^' so, it must proceed from your not yet 
knowing tlio infinite importance of those two acouiuplisliinenls, which 1 
cannot reconiinend to you too often, 11 inculcate tuo strongly. But if, 
on the contrary, you are convinced of the utility, or rather the necessity 
of those two uccomplislimeuts, and ai‘e determined to acouire tliem, my 
roiieatod admonitions are only imnocessary ; and I grudge no trouble 
which can possibly be of the lea'.t use to you. 

I flatter m^'self, that 3 'our stay at Koine will go a groat way towards 
answering all my views ; I am sure it will, if you employ your time, 
and your whole time, as you should. Your first morning hours, I would 
have you devote to j'oiir graver studies with Mr. Ilarte; the middle part 
of the day I would have employed in seeing things; and the evenings 
in seeing peoi»le. You are not, I hoins, of a lazy inactive turn, in cither 
body or mind; and, in that cose, tlie day is full long enough for every 
thing; especially at Koine, where it is nut the fashion, os it is hero and 
at Baris, to embezzle at loa-sc half of it at tal)l 0 . But if, by accident, 
two or three hours are sometimes wanting fur some useful purpose, 
borrow them from 3 'our sleep. Six, or at most seven hours sleep for 
a constancy, os much as you or any body can want: more is only lazi- 
ness and dozing ; and is, 1 am persuaded, both uttwliolesome and stupe- 
tying. If, b}' ciiaiico, your busine«»s, or your pleasuies, should keep you 
up till four or five o’clock in tho morning, I would a'‘vise you, however, 
U» rise exactly at your usuahtiine, that you may not lose the precious 
raoruiug hours ; and that the want of sleep may force you to go to !:>ed 
earlier the ne.\t night. This is wimi. 1 was advised to do when very 
young, by a very wise man ; and what, I assure yo^ I always -lid in 
•Jie most dis'.ipated part of my life. 1 have ver^ often gone w bed at 
six in the inoriiing, niid rose, uutwithstandiiig, at eight: by which means 
1 gut many hours in the morning that my oomponious lost; and the want 
of sleep obliged me to keep good hours .the next, or at least the thir>l 
mght. To this nietliod I o\Ve the greatest part of my reading; for, 
from twenty to forty, 1 should certainly have read very little, if I bail 
not been up while my acquuiiitaucos were in bed. Know the true value 
of time; snatch, so’ze, and c*njoy eveiy momeut of it. No idleness, no 
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11^:421606, no procrastination ; never pat off till to ‘morrow what yon can 
do to>day. Tiiat was the rule of the famous and unfortunate Pensionary 
De Witt; who, by strictly following it, found time, not only to do tlie 
whole business of the republic, but to pass Itis oveninga at assemblies 
and suppers, as if he had bad nothing else to do or think of. 

Adieu, my dear friend, for such I slmll call you, and os suoh I shall, 
for the future, live with you ; for I disclaim tiUes which imply an 
anthority, that, 1 am persuadeil, ytm will never give mo occasion to 
exercise. 

MulUn et felieea^ most siucerely, to Mr. Harte. 


LETTER COXII. 


Loboom, January 6, 0. 8. ITSO. 

Dbab Boi : I have seldom or never written to you upon the subject 
'f rcligior and morality ; your ow’n reason, I anr persuaded, has given 
you true notions of both ; they speak best for themsolvos ; but if they 
wanted assistanoo, you have Mr. llarte at liand, both for precept and 
example ; to you- own reason, tlioretbre, and to Mr. llarte, shall 1 refer 
you, tor tho reality of both, and confine myself in this letter to the 
tlecency, the utility, and the necessity of scrupulously ]^>reserving the 
appearances of both. When I say the appeanuices of religion, I do not 
tuear. that you should talk or act like a missionary, or on entlinsiast, 
Kor that you should take up a controversial cudgel against whoever 
attacks the sect you are of ; this would bo botli useless and unbecoming 
your age ; but 1 moan that you should by no means seem to approve, 
encourage, or applaud, those libertine notions, whiclj strike at religions 
equally, and which are the (Hior threadbare topics of half-wits, and 
minute philosopliers. Even those who are silly enough to laugh at 
their jokes, ore still wise enough to distrust and detest their chai'acters; 
tor. putting mural virtues at the highest, and religion at the lowest, 
teligion must still be allowed to be a collateral security, at least to 
virtue, and every prudent man will sooner trust to two securities tlian 
to one. Whenever therefore, you happen to be in company with those 
pretended E»p'*it» forUy or with tlioughtless libertines, wlio laugh at all 
religion, to sliew their wit, or disclaim it, to complete tlieir riot; let no 
word or look of yours intimate the least approbation ; on the contrary, 
lot a silent gravity oxprc.ss your dislike : but enter not into the subject 
and decline such unprofitable and indecent controversies. Depend upon 
this truth, that every niai' is the worse looked upon, and the less trusted 
for being thought to have no religion ; in spite of all the pompous and 
specious epithets ho snay assume, of E«prit forty Freethinker, or Moral 
Philosopher ; and a wise Atheist (if such a thing there is) would, for his 
own interest and character in this world, pretend to some religion. 

Your moral character must be not only pure, but, like Goisaris wife, 
mi."uapcctc<l. The least speck or Memi-sh upon it is fatal. NoUiing 
degrrdes and vilifies more, for it e.vcilei> and unites detestation and con- 
tempt. There are, however, wretches in the world profligate enough 
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to explode all notions of moral good and evil ; to maintain that ihff an 
merely local, and depend entirely upon the customs and fashiona of 
different countries; nay, there are still, if possible, more unaccountable 
'wretches; 1 mean those who affect to preach and propagate such absurd 
and infamous notions without believing tliem themselves. These are 
tlic dovirs liypucrites. Avoid, os much as possible, tlie company of 
such people; who reflect a degree of discredit and infamy upon all who 
converse with them. Jhit as you may, sometimes, by accident, fall into 
such company, take great care that no complaisance, no good-humor, 
no warmth of festal mirth, ever make you seem even to acquiesce, much 
less to approve or applaud, such intamous doctrines. On the otlier 
hand, do not debate nor enter into serious argument upon a subject so 
much below it: but content j ourself with telling ApouilM^ that 

you know they are not serious ; that you have a much better opinion of 
them than tliey w'ould have yon have ; and that, you are very sure, 
they w<iuld not practise the doctrine they preaoli. But put your private 
mark upon them, and kIuiu them for ever afterwards. 

There is nothing so delicate as 3 oar moral character, and nothing 
which it is your interest so much to preserve pure. Should j’ou he 
suspected of injustice, malignity, perlulj', lying, dec., all the i>arts and 
knowledge in tlie w'orld will never procure you esteem, friendship, or 
respect. A strange concurrence of circumstances has sometimes raised 
very had men to high stations, hut they have been raised like criminals 
to a pillory, where their persons and their crimes, by being more con- 
spicuous, are only the more known, tlie more detested, and the more 
pelted and insulted. It^ in any case whatsoever, affectation and osten- 
tation are pardonable, it is in the case of morality ; though even there, 1 
would nut advise you to a pliari^aical pomp of virtue. But 1 will 
recommend to ^'ou a most scrupulous tcndci ness for your moral oharao- 
ter, and the utmost cai e not to say or do the least thing that may ever 
80 slightly taint it. Show yourself, upon all occasions, tlie advocate, 
the friend, hut not the bully of virtue. Colonel Cliartros, whom yon 
have certainly heard of (who was, 1 believe, the most notorious Va&ted 
rascal in the world, and who had, by all sorts of crimes, amassed 
immense weoltli), was so sensible of tho disadvantage of a bid charac- 
ter, that I heard liiiii once say, in his impudent profligate maimer, that 
though he would not give one farthing for virtue, ho would give ten 
thousand pounds for a character; because ho should get a huudred 
thousand jiouuds by it; whereas, ho was so blasted, that he had 
no longer an opportunity of cheating people. Is it possible, then, that 
an* honest man can neglect what a wise rogue would purchase so 
dear ? • 

There is one of the vices above mentioned, into which people of (^od 
education, and, in the main, of good principles, sometimes fall, from 
mistaken notions of skill, dexterity, and self-defence; I mean lying; 
though it is inseparably attended with more infamy and loss than any 
other. _ Th.e prudence and necessity of often concealing tho ^ truth, 
insensibly seduces people to violate it. It is the only art of mean 
capacities, and the only rolhge of mean spirits. Whereas, concealing 
the trutli, upon proper occusious, is as prudent, and as innocent, as 
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telling a lie, npon any occadionf is infamous and foolltili. I will state yoo 
a case in your own department. Suppose 3'ou are employed at a foreign 
court, and that the minister of that court is absurd or impertinent 
enough to ask ^rou what your instructions arc ? will yon tell him a lie, 
which as soon as found out (and found out it certainly will be) must 
destroy your credit, blast your character, and render you useless there? 
No. Will you toll him the truth then, and betray your trust ? As 
certainly, No. Uiit you will answer with firmness, That j'ou are sur- 
prised at such a question, that you are persuaded be duos not expect 
an answer to it ; but that, at all events, ho certainly will not have one. 
finch an answer will give him confidence in you ; he will conceive an 
opinion of your veracity, of which opinion you may afterwards make 
very honest and fair udvanta^s. But if, in negotiations, you are 
looked upon as a liar and a trickster, no confidence will he placed in 
yon, nothing will he coininnnicated to you, and you will bo in the 
situation of a man who has been burnt in the cheek ; and who, from 
tliat mark, cannot afterwards get an honest livelihood if he would, but 
must continue a thief. 

Lord Bacon, very justly, makes a distinction between simulation and 
dissimulation ; and allows the latter rather than the former ; but still 
observes, that they arc tlie weaker 8011; of politicians who have recourse 
to cither. A man who has strength of mind, and strength of parts, 
wants neither of them. * Certainly (says he) tlie ablest men that over 
were, have all hod an openness and frankness of dealing, and a name of 
certainty and veracity ; but then, they were like horses well managed ; 
for they could tell, passing well, when to stop or turn; and at such 
times, when they tliought the case indeed required solne dissimulation, 
if then they used it, it came to pass, that the former opinion spread 
abroad, of their good fiiith and clearness of dealing, made them almost 
invisible. 

There are people who indulge tliemselves in a sort of lying, which 
they reckon innocent, and which in one sense is so ; for it hurts nobody 
but themselves. Tliis sort of lying i.s the spurious offspring of vanity, 
begotten upon folly: these people deal in the marvellous ; they have seen 
some things that never existed ; they have seen other things which they 
never really saw, though they did exist, only because tlicy were thought 
worth seeing, lias anything remarkable been said or done in any 
place, or in any company? tliey iiiiracdiatoly present and declare tliem- 
selves eye or ear witnesses of it. They have done feats themselves, ^ 
nnattempted, or at least unpertunned by others. They are alwa^rs the' 
heroes of their own fables; and think that they gain consideration, or 
at least present attention, by it. Wliercas, in truth, all that tliey get is 
lidicule and contempt, not without a good degree of distrust : for one 
must naturally conclude, that ho who will toll any lie from idle vanity, 
will not scruple telling a greater for interest. Had I really seen any- 
thing BO very extraordinary, as to be almost incredible, 1 would keep it 
to myself, ra’ther than, by telling it, give any body room to doubt, for 
one minute, of my veracity. It is most ccrlain, that the reputation vi 
chastity is not so necessary for a woman, as that of veracity is for a 
man ; and witli reason ; fur it is possible for a woman to be- virtno^ia, 
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' though uot fitriotly cliAste, but it is not possible for a man to be virto* 
ons without strict voracity. Tlio slips of the itoor women are some- 
times mere bodily frailties ; but a lie in a man is a vice of the mind and 
of the heart. For God's sake be scriipiilously jealous of tiie purity of 
vour moral character; keep it iiniuaculate, unblemished, unsullied; and 
It will bo unsuspected. Defainatiuii^and calumny never attack, where 
tiiei-e is no weak place; they luagnity, but they do not create. 

There is a very groat dilference between the purity of character, which 
1 so earnestly recommend to you, and the stoical gravity and austerity 
of character, which 1 do by no means recommend to you. At your 
age, 1 would no more wish you to be a Cato, than a Olodius. Bo, and 
be reckoned, a man of pleasure, os well as a man of business. Fnjoy 
this happy and ^iddy timo of your life; shine in the pleasures, and in 
tite company of people of ^^our own age. This is all to be done, and 

'biiiaed only can be done, without the least taint to the parity of your 
moral character ; for those mistaken young fellows, who think to shin^ 
by an impious or immnral liceutiousness, shine onljr from tlieir stink 
ing, like corrupted ilesli, in the dark. Without this purity, you can 
have no dignity of character; and 'vithout dignity of character it 
is impossible to rise in the world. You must be respectable, if you will 
be respected. 1 have known people slattern away tlioir character, 
without really polluting it ; the consoquenoe of whioh has been, that 
they have become innocently contemptible; their merit has been 
dimmed, their pretensions unregarded, aud all their views defeatetl# 
Character must bo kept bright, as well us clean. Content yourself witli 
mediocrity in nothing. In purity of character, and in politeness of 
manners, labour to excel all, if you wish to equal many. Adieu. 


LETTER OCXIir. 

Lobmmi, January \\^ O. S, IIBO. 

Ht Drab Fbibnd: Yesterday 1 received a letter from Mr. Haito, of 
the 81st December, N. S., which I will answer soon ; aud for which I 
desire you to return him my thanks now. He tells mo two things, 
that give me great satisfaction; one is, that there are very few 
En^sh at Borne ; the other is, that you freipiont the best foreign com- 
panies. This last is a very good symptom; for a mua of sense is never 
desirous to frequent those conajionies, where he is not desirous to please, 
or where he finds that he displeases; it will not be expected in those 
companies, tliat, at your oge, you should have the Gwtoo^ the IHsmool- 
tura^ and the Laggvairia of a man of five and twenty, who has been 
long used to keep the best compoui^ ; and therefore do not be discour- 
aged, and think yourself either slighted or laughed at, because^ you see 
others, older aud more used to the world, easier, more familiar, and 
consequently rather better received in those companies tlian yourself. 
In time your turn will come ; and if you do but shew an inclination, a 
desire to please, though j’ou should bo embarrassed or even err in the 
means, which must necessarily happen to you at first, yet the mil (to 
use a vulgar expression> will be taken for the deed ; and people, instead 
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*f laughing at jon, will be glad to instruct yon. Good sense oan only 
give Tou the great outlines of good-breeding : but observation and usage 
can alone give you the delicate touches, and the fine colouring. Tou will 
naturally endeavour to show the utmost respect to people of certain 
ranks and characters, and cunsetpienily you will shew it ; but the pro- 
per, the delicate manner of showing that respect, nothing but observa- 
tion and time can give. 

1 remember, that when, with all Uie awkwardness, and rnst of 0am- 
bridge about mo, I was first introduced into good company, 1 ivas 
frij^litened out of my wits. I was determined to be, frlutt J tiboughi, 
civil ; 1 i^ade fine low bows, and placed myself below e very^lwdy 
when 1 was sp<iken to, or attempted to speak tnysolf^ ohUupuiy »teUir» 
unique eomtp^ et vox /atteibua haeit. If 1 saw people whisper, 1 was 
sure it was at ino; and I thought myself the sole oldect of either tha 
ridicule or the censure of the whulo company, who, God knowe(,didBdt'‘ 
trouble tlieir lioads about me. In this way I snfi^red, for some time^ 
tike a criminal at the bar; and should certainly have renounced all 
polite company for over, if I bod not been so coiiviucod of the absolute 
necessity of forming my manners upon those of the best companies, that 
I determinc<l to ijcr&evere, and suft'er any thing, or every thing, rather 
than not compass that iioint. Insensibly it grew easier to me ; and 1 
began not to bow so ridiculously low, and to answer questions without 
great hesitation or stammering: if, now and then, some charitable peo- 
ple, seeing my einbarrassmeu^ and being deaauvre themselves, came 
and spoke to me, 1 considered them as angels sent to comfort me.; and 
that gave me a little courage, 1 got more soon afterwords, and was 
intrepid enougli to go up to a fine woman, and tell her that 1 thought it 
a warm day ; she answered me, very civilly, that she thought so too : 
upon wliioh the conversation ceased, on iny part, for some time, till 
slio, good-naturedly resuming it, spoke to me thus : “ 1 see your embar- 
r&<4sment, and 1 am sure that the few words you said to me cost you a 
groat deal ; but do not be discoursed for that reason, and avoid good 
coiupuiiy. We see that you desire to please, and that is the main 
point ; you want only the manner, and you think that you want it still 
more than you do. You must go througli your noviciate befoi-o you oan 
prufes'4 good-breeding: and, if you will be ray novice, I will present you 
my aequaintaiMie as such.” 

You will easily imagine how much this spboch pleased me, and hovr 
awkwardly I answered it; I hemmed once or twice (tor it gave me a 
bur in my throat) before I could toll her, that 1 was very much obliged 
to her; ttiai. it was true, that I had a groat deal of reason to distrust my 
own behaviour, not being u-ed to fine company; and that I should be 
j.roud of being her novice, and receiving Iior instructions. 

As soon os I hail fiirabled out this answer, she called up three or four 
peciple to her, and said, “ Savez-vous (for slie was a foreigner, and I was 
abroad) qiie j’ai entrepris co jeuiie hommo, et qn’il le fant rassurer t Pour 
inoi, je crois cn avoir fait la oonqn6to,car il s’est 6rnancip4 dans le moment 
an point de me dire, cn troinblant, <pjhi laisoit chaud. II faut quevons 
mV'iidiez k le dSrouiller. 11 Ini faut n^cossairement une passion, et s’iJ 
lie m'en juge pas digue, nous lui on clierclicrous quelque autre. A 3 
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reste, mon novico, n’allez pas vons enoanailler aveo des filles d’op6ra 
comediennes, qui vuns epargneront Ics traix et da sentiment et de 
la politebse, luais qui vuus en conteront bien pins & tout autre egard. 
Je vous le dis cncsore ; si rous vona cncanaillcz, vena etes perdu, mon 
ami. Oea mjilhcu reuses ruiueront et votre fortune et votre 8iint6, eor- 
romperont vos rnmurH, jbt vous n’anrez Jamais le ton de la bonne com- 
pagnio.” *' The company Laughed at tliis lecture, and 1 was stunned 
with it. I did not know whether she was serious or in jest. By turns 
I was pleased, ashamed, encouraged, and dejected. But wlien I found 
afterwards, that both she, and those to whom she had presented me, 
countenanced and protected me in* company, I gradually got inoi'e assut* 
anco, and began not to be ashamed of endeavouring to be* civil. I 
copied the best rn isters, at first servilely, afterwards more freely, and at 
last I joined habit and invention. 

All this will happen to you, if you persevere in the desire of pleasing , 
and shining as a man of the world ; that j)urt of your character is the 
only one, about which I liave at present the least doubt. I cannot 
entertain the least suspicion of yom moral character; your learned 
character is out of question. Your • olite character is m>w the only 
remaining object that gives mo the least anviety ; and you are now in 
the right way of finishing it. Your constant collision with good com- 
pany will, of course, smooth and polish you. 1 could wish that you 
would say, to the five or six men or women with whom yon arc the most 
acquainted, that you are sensible that, from youth and iiicxpcrieuce, 
you must make many mi^bikes iu good-breeding; that you beg of them 
to correct you, without reserve, wherever they see you fail; and that 
you shall take such admunitioii as the strongest proofs of tlieir frieiul- 
ahip. Such a confession and application will bo very engaging to those 
to whom you make them. They will tell others of them, wlio will be 
pleased with that disposition, and, in a friemlly manner, tell you of any 
little slip or error. The Duke de Nivermusf would, I am sure, bo 
charmed, if you dropped such a tiling to him ; adding, that you loved 
to address yourself always to tlio best masters. Observe also the dif- 
ferent modes of good-breeding of several nations,, and conform yourself 
to them respectively. Use an easy civility with the French, more 
ceremony with the Italians, and still more with the Germaus ; but lot 
it be without embarrassment, and with ease. Bring it, by use, 1o be 
habitual to you; for, if it seems unwilling and fo’-Ced, it will never 
please. Omnia Ariatipj/um decuit color ^ el tea. .Vcqnire an easiness 
and versatility of manners, as well os of mind ; and, like the esmehm. 
take the hue of the company yon are with. 

There is a sort of veteran women of condition, who, having lived 

* Do yon know that I have andertaken this yonnK man, and he muet be enronroged f Ae 
for me, I think I have imule h conqu«v)tof him; for lie Just now ventured to tpll inb.nltlionKh 
tronibltngly, thiit It ie warm. You will weiiit me In pnliebinR him. Ha mivit iieceflearfly 
hiivn a iiiianlon for aomeliody : If be dues not think me worthy of being thn oitject, lie wlU 
Bpok out some other. However, my novice, do not dieicraee yoiireolf by fn'iiuenting opera 
gttlii ami Rctremm ; who will not require of yon ecutimenta and politenraa, but will be your 
ruin 111 evei> rnapnet. I reiieat It to you, my firiund, if you nhonld get into low, mean csom- 
pany, } on will be undone. Ttioee ureatnrea will deetroy your fortune ami your health, oor 
rupt your morala, and >ou will never acquire the style of good company.” 

f At that Uiue AmlMiMador flrom the Court of France to Rome. 
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always in the grande monde^ and having possibly Jmd some gallantries, 
together witli the oxperieiuje of live-and-twouty, or thirty years, form a 
yonug fellow better than all the rules that can be given him. These 
women, being past their bhoin, are extremely flattered by the least 
attention from a young fellow ; and they will point out to him those 
manners and attention/i that pleased and engaged them, when they 
were in the •pride of their youth and beauty. Wherever you go, mtdce 
some of those women }our friends; wdiich a very little matter will do. 
Ask their advice, toll them your doubts or diflioultie.s, as to your 
behaviour; but take great care not to drop one word of their experi- 
ence; for exjierience implies .age; and the suspicion of age, no woman, 
let her be over so old, ever forgives. 1 longfor your picture, which Mr. 
Uarte tells me is now dra wing. I want to see your countenance, your air, 
and even your tiross; the l)etter tliey all three are, tlio bettor; I am not 
wi^e enough to despise any one of tiiein. Yonr dross, at least, is in 
your own [)owcr, and I hope that you mind it to a proper degree. 
Yours, Adieu. 


LETTER COXIV. 

Lohuoh, January 16, 0. & ITSO. 

Mt Dear Frikxd : I consider the solid part of your little edifice as so 
near being ftnislied and completed, that ray only remaining care is about 
the embellishments ; and that must now be your principal care too. 
Adorn yourself with all those graces and accomplishments, which, 
without s<didity, are frivolous; but ivithout which, solidity is, to a great 
degree, asoless ' Take one man, with a very moderate degree of know- 
ledge, but with A plen«<ing figure, a prepossessing address, graceful in 
all that ho says and does, polite, liant^ and, in short, adorned with all 
tJiG lesser talents : and take another man, with sound sense and pro- 
found knowleilgo, hut witiiout the above-mentioned advantages; the 
former will not only get the bettor of the latter, in every pursuit of 
every kind.^ but in truth tiiero will be no sort of competition betweei 
them. Rat can every man acquire these advantages ? I .say, Yes, if hi 
please; suppo.*-© he is in a situation, and in circumstances, to frequon 
good company. Attention, observation, and imitation, will mosr 
infallibly do it. 

When you see a man, whose first abord strikes you, prepossesses yea 
in his favour, and makes yuii entertain a good opinion of him, you do 
not know why : analyse tlial cihord^ and e.\amino, within yourself, the 
several parts that composed it; and you will generally find it to be the 
result, tlio happy ossembhigc of modesty unembarrassed, respect without 
timidity, a genteel, but unaiVected attitude of body and limbs, an open, 
cheerful, hut unsmirking countenance, and a dross, by no moans ne|^* 
gent, and yet not foppisli. Copy him, then, not servilely, bnt as some 
of the greatest masters of painting have copied others; insomuch ^at 
their copies have been equal to the original'*, both as to beauty and 
freedom. When you see a man, who is univei’sally allowed to shine as 
an agreeable, well-bred man, and a flnv gentleinan (as, for example, the 
Duke do Niveruois), attend to him, watch him carefully; observe in 
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what manner he addresses himself to Ids superiors, Dow he lives with 
his equals, and how he treats his inferiors Mind his turn of conversa- 
tion, in tiie several situations of morning visits, the table, and the 
'evening amusements. Imitate, witho it mimicking him ; and be his 
duplicate, but not his ape. You will find that he takes care never to 
say or do anything, tliat can be constrned into a slight, or a negligence ; 
or that can, in any degree, mortify people's vanity and self-love; on the 
contrary, you will perceive that he makes people .pleased with him, by 
making them first pleased with themselves : he shews respect, regard, 
esteem and attention, where they are severally proper : he sows them 
with core, and he reaps them in plenty. 

These anuable accomplish moiits are all to be acquired by nse and 
imitotion ; foi w/' are, in truth, more than half what wo are, by imita- 
tion. The great point is, to choose good models, and to study them 
with care. People insensibly contract, not only the air, the manners, 
and the vices, of those witl» whom they commonl]^ converse, but their 
virtues too, and even their way of thinking. This is so trno, that I 
have known very plain uiulerstandings catch a certain degree of wit, 
by constantly cotiver'^ing with those who had a great deal. Persist, 
therefore, in keeping the best company, and you will insensibly become 
like them; but if you add attention and observation, you will very 
soon become one of them. The inevitable contagion of company shews 
you the necessity of keeping the best, and avoiding all other ; for in 
every one, something will stick. You have hitherto, 1 confess, hod 
very few opiwu’tunities of keeping polite company. Westminster school 
is, undoubtedly, the seat of illiberal manners and bruttd behaviour. 
Leipsig, I suppose, is not ttie seat of refined and elegant manners. 
Venice, I believe, 1ms done sornotliing; Koine, I hope, will do a great 
deal more ; and Paris will, 1 dare say, do all that you want ; always 
sapposing, that yon frequent tlie best companies, and in the intention 
of improving and forming yourself ; for wittiout that intention nothing 
will do. 

1 here snbjoia a liat of all those neoe8sar>% ornamental accomplish- 
ments (without wliioh, no man living can either please, or rise in the 
world) which hitherto I tear you want, and which only require your 
care and attention to possess. 

To speak elegantly, whatever language you speak in ; without which, 
nobody will hear you with pleasure, and consei^ueutl^ you will spiak to 
very little purpose. 

An agreeable and distinct elocntion: without which nobody will boar 
you with patience : this every body may acquire, who is not born with 
some imperfection in the organs of speech. You are not; and therefore 
it is wholly in your power. You need take much less pains for it than 
Demosthenes did. 

A distinguished politeness of manners and address; which common 
sense, observation, good company, and imitation, will infallibly ^ve yon 
If you will accept it. 

A geutcel carriage and graceful motions, with the air of a man of 
fashion. A good daucing-mastor, with some care on your part) and 
some imitatioa of those who excel, will soon bring thia about. 
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To be extremely clean in yonr person, and perfectly well dressed, 
accenting to the tasliiun, bo that what it will. Yonrn^geooe of yonr 
dress, while yon were a school-boy was pardonable, but would not be 
so now. 

Upon the whole, take it for granted, that, without these accomplish- 
ments, all yon know, and all you can do, will avail yon very little. 
Adieu. 


LETTER COXV. 

Lokbov, JOMUuy O.S ITBOi 

Mr Dxab Fsistn) : It so long since I liavo heard from ^ou, that 1 
■oppose Romo engrosses every moment of your time ; and if it engrosses 
it in the manner £ G<jidd wish, I willingly give up my share of it. I 
would rather prodtiase quatn c<m%piei. Put out your time but to good 
interest; and 1 do not desire to Iwrrow much of it. Your studies, the 
resoectable remains of antiquity, and your evenpg amusements cannot 
and indeed ought imt, to leave you much time to write. You will, 
probably, never see l^nno again ; and therefore you ought to see it well 
now; by seeing it well, I do not mean only the buildings, statues, and 
paintings, though they undoubtedly deserve your attention : but 1 mean 
seeing into the constitution and government of it. But these tbing- 
certainly occur to your own oummou sense. 

Uow ^ your pleasures at Rome ? Are yon in fashion tliere; that is, 
do'^ou live with the people who are? the only way of being so yonr- 
eelt, in time.^ Are you duiiiosiic enough in any considerable house to be 
called Is petit Stanhope? Has auy woman of fashion and good-breed- 
ing taken the trouble of abusing and laughing at you amicably to your 
face ? Have you found a good deerotteuee f For those are the steps by 
which you must rise to politeness. I do not prosame to ask if you 
have any attachment,, because I believe you will not make me your 
confident: but this 1 will say, eventually, that if yon have one, il faut 
hien payer (V attentions et de petite soin, if you wt)uld have your 
sacrifice propitiously received. Women are not so much taken by 
beauty as men are, but prefer those men who show tlteiu the most 
attention. 

Would you engaga the lovely fair f 
With [^ntletit inannera treat her ; 

With ti^iiilcr looks ami graceful air. 

In softest occenta greet her. 

Verse »*Te but vain, the Muses fail, 

Withiiut the Grace’s aid ; 

Tlie God of Verse could not prevail 
To stop tlie flying maid. 

Attention by attentlone gain, 

And merit care by cares , 

So shall the nymph rovrar.t your pain: 

And Venus crowu youi prayers.* 

Prebatmmrn 

* * These three stanaas are the late Earl of Ghc«torfl«ld*b. 
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A man’s nddress and manner weigh mtieli more with them t|iaa his 
.beauty; atid, withoiii tliem, xXx^Ahbati and Monsignori will got the bet* 
ter of you. I'liis address and manner should be exceedingly respectful, 
but at tlie same time easy, ami uneinbarra«»sed. Your chit-chat or 
gent with thorn neither egn, nor ought to be very solid; but you should 
take care to turn and di’oss up your trillcs prettily, and make them every 
now and tlien convey indirectly some little piece of flattery. A fern, a 
ribaml, or a head-dress, are great materials tor gallant dissertations, to 
one who has got U ton leger et aimable de la bonne coinpagnie. At all 
events, a man had bettor talk too much to women, than too little ; they 
take silence for diilness, unless where they tliink tliat the passion they 
have inspired occasions it ; and in that case they adopt the notion, tliat 

silence lu love betraya more woe 
I'hiui words, though ne*cr so witty : 

The beggar that is dumb, wo know. 

Deserves a double pity. 

Apropos of this subject; what progress do you mako in that language, 
in wliich Charles the Fifth said, that he w'ould choose to speak to his 
mistress} Have you got all the tend.;r diminutives, in etta^ ina^ and 
ettina; which, 1 presume, lie alluded to? You already jiosscss, and, I 
hope, take care nut to forget, that language which ho reserved for Lis 
horse. You are absolutely master, too, of that lauguage in wliich he 
said he would converse with men; Fioncli. Hnt, in every language, 
pray attend carefully to the choice of your words, and to tho turn of 
your expression. Indeed, it is .a point t>f very great consequence. To 
bo heard with success, you must bo heard with i>Iea'>ure: words are tlie 
dress of thoughts; wJiiuh should no more ho presented in rags, tatters, 
and dirt, than your person should. Hy the way ; do you mind your 
person and your dress suflicleiitly ? Do yon take great care of your 
teeth ? Pray have them put in order by tlie best operator at Home. Are 
you be-laccd, bo-powdored, and bo-featJiered, as other young fellows are, 
and should bo? At your age, ilfaut du hrdlant^ et mime un pea de 
fracas^ mais point de mediocre; ilfaut un air vif aisi et noble. Avea 
lee hommes, un maintien respectueux et en mime terns respectable; anee 
Us femmes^ un caquet lAger^ engoui, et badin^ mais toujours fort poli. 

To give you an opportunity of exerting your talents, I send you, here 
inclosed, a letter of recommendation fromMoiisieur Villettes, toMa 'arae 
de Simonetti at Milan; a woman of tho iirst fashion and consideration 
there ; and I shall in my next s^nd yon another from tho same person to 
Madame Glerici, at the same ploco. As these two ladies’ houses are the 
resort of all tlie people of fashion at Milan, those two recommendations 
will introduce you to them all. Let me know, in due time, if you have 
received these two letters, that I may have them renewed, in case of 
accidents. 

Adieu, my dear friend I Study hard ; divert yourself heariily ; distin- 
guish carefully between the pleasures of a man of fashion, and the vioea 
of a scoundrel; pursue the former, and abhor the latter, like a man of 

Banae. 
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LETTER COX VI. 

Loidov, nbry/ary 8% 0.8, ITN. 

Mt diab Friend: Very few people are good eoonomiats of their for* 
tone, and still fewer of their time; and yet, of the two, the latter is the 
most precious. I heartily wish yon to bo a good economist of both : 
and yon are now of an age to tiegin to think, seriously of tiiose two im- 
portant articles. Young people are ai^t to think tliat they have so much 
time before tliein, that they may squander wliat they please of iL and 
yet liave enougli left ; as very great fortunes liave fr^uently seduced 
people to a ruinous profusion. Fatal mistakes, always repented of, but 
always too late I Old Mr. TiOwndes, the famous Secretary of the Trea- 
sury in tiiu reigns of King William, Queen Anne, and King George the 
First, n-ed to take care of the penee^ and the pounds mill take care 
qf themeehea. To this maxim, which he not only preached, but prac- 
tised, his two grandsons, at this time, owe the very, considerable fortunes 
that he left theuL. • ^ 

This holds equally true as to time; and I most earnestly t;ocommend 
to you tlie cure of those minutes and quarters of hour.^, in the course of 
the day, which people think too sliort to deserve their attention ; and 
yet, if summed up at tiio end of the year, would amount to a very cou- 
sidorable portion of time. For example : you are to bo at such a place 
at twelve, by appointment; yon ^ out at eleven, to make two or three 
visits first ; those persons are not at homo : instead of sauntering away 
that intermediate time at a cofleo-house, and possibly alone, return home, 
write a letter, beforehand, for the ensuing post, or take up a good 'book, 
I do not mean Descartes, Malebrancho, Locke, or Newton, by way of 
dipping ; but some book of rational amusement, and detached pieces, as 
Horace, Boileau, Waller, La Bruydi’C, &c. This will be so much time 
saved, and bj^ no means ill employed. Many people lose a great deal of 
time by reading; for they read frivolous anu idle books, sudi as the ab- 
surd romances of the two last centuries ; wliere characters, that never 
existed, are insipidly displayed, and BOiitimeuts|, that were never felt, 
pomiiously described: the oriental ravings and extravagances of the 
Arabian Nights, and Mogul Tales : or, the now flimsy hrochwree that now 
swai'in in France, of Fairy Tales, Rejlexione aur U Coeur et VEaprit^ Meta- 
phyaiqvo de VAmour^ Analyse dea oeanx JSentimena^ and such sort of idle 
mvolouB stufl^ that nourishes and improves the mind just as much as 
whipped cream would the body. Stick to the best established books in 
every language ; the celebraU d poets, historians, orators, or philosophers. 
By these means (to use a city metaphor) Vou will make fifty per cent, of 
that time, of which others do not make above tliree or four, or probably 
nothing at all. 

Many people lose a great deal of their time by laziness ; they loll and 
yawn in a great chair, tell tliemselves that they have not time to be^n 
any thing then, and that it will do as well another time. This is a most 
untortunate disposition, and tlie greatest ob.«>traction to both knowledge 
and business. At your ago, you have no right nor claim to laziness; I 
have, if 1 please, being etneritm. You are but just listed in the world, 
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aii4 must be active, diligent, indefatigable. If evei yon propose com* 
manding witlt dignity, you must servo up to it with diligence. Never 
|Ait off till to-iuorrovv what you can do to-day. 

Dispatch is the soul of business; and. nothing contributes* more tr 
dispatchj than method. Lay down a iiietliod for eveiy thing, and stick 
to it inviolably, as far as unexpected incidents may allow. Fix one 
min hour and day in tiie week for your accounts, and keep them 
together in their proper order ; by which means they will require very 
little time, and you can never be muqh cheated. Whatever letters and 
papers yon keep, docket and tie tliem up in their respective classes, so 
that you may instantly have recourse to any one. I^ay down a method 
also for your reading, for which you allot a certain share of your morn- 
ings ; let it be in a consistent and consecutive course, and not in that 
desultoiy and immethodical manner, in wliioh many people read scraps 
of different authors, upon different subjects. Keep a useful and short 
commonplace book of what you read, to help your memory only, and 
not for pedantic quotations. Never read liistory without having maps, 
and a chronological book, or tables, lying by you, and constantly recur- 
red to ; without which, history is <-nly a confused heap of facts. One 
method more 1 recommend to you, by which I Lave found great benefit, 
even in tlie most dissipated part of my life ; that is, to rise early, and 
at the same hour eveiV morning, how late soever you may have sat up 
the night before. This secures you an hour or two. at least, of leading 
or reflection, before the common interruptions of tne morning begin ; 
and it will save your constitution, by forcing you to go to bed early, at 
least one night in three. 

You will say. it may be, os many young people would, that all this 
order and method is ve^ troubiesonie, only fit for dull people, and a 
disagreeable restraint upon the noble spirit and fire of vouth. 1 deny 
it ; and assert, on the contrary, that it will procure you ooth more time 
and more taste for your pleasures ; and, so far from being trooblesome 
to yon, that, after you have pnrsuod it a month, it would be trouble-' 
some to vou to lay it aside. Business whets tlie appetite, and gives e 
taste to pleasures, as exercise does to food ; and business can never be 
done wimont method ; it raises the spirits for pleasures ; and a tpwtaelai 
a ball, an assembly, will much more sensibly affect a man who has em- 
ployed, than a man who has lost, the preceding part of the day ; nay, 
1 will venture to say, that a fine lady will seem to have more ciiarms to 
a man of study or business, than to a saunterer. The same listlessness 
runs through liis whole conduct, and he is os insipid in his pleasun^ 
as inefficient in every thing else. 

I hope yon earn your pleasures, and consequently taste them ; for, by 
the way, I know a great many men, who call themselves men of plear 
sure, but who, in truth, have none. They adopt other people’s indis- 
criminately, but without any tosto of their own. 1 have known them 
often inflict excesses upon themselves, because they thought them gen- 
tod; though they sat as awkwardly upon them as other people’s clothes 
would have done. Have no pleasures but your own, and then yon will 
shine in them. What are yours? Give me a short histonr of them. 

votre ioin A ta^le. et dam U$' Itonnes^ eompagniet f y hrilUe> 
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mmt du eoH dt la polite^ de Penjouementy du badinagel EUnotm 
galantf Filee-vow le par^ait amour f E»t-il queation do JUehir par 
VOS soins et par vos attenti<ms Us rigueurs do quolqiie fiirs Princes f 
You may safely trust me ; for, though I am a severe censor of vice and 
fitlly, I am a friend and advocate for {deasnres, and will contribtite oL 
la my power to yours. 

There is a certain dignity to be kept up in pleasures, os well as in 
business. In love, a man may lose his heart with dignity; hut if he 
loses his nose, he loses his character into the bargain. At table, a man 
may with decency have a distinguishing palate; but indiscriminate 
Voraciousness degrades him to a glutton. A man may play with 
decency ; but if no games, he is disgraced. Vivacity and wit m^e 
man shine in company ; but trite jokes and loud laughter reduce him 
to a butfoon. Every virtue, they say, has its kindred vice ; eveiy plea- 
sure, I am sure, has its neighbouring disgrace. Mark carefully, tliere< 
fore, the line that separates them, and rather stop a yard short, than 
step an inch bcy(>rid it. 

1 wiish to God that you had as mneh pleasure in following my advic& 
as I have in giving it you 1 and you may the more easily have it, as 1 
give yon none tliat is inconsistent with yonr pleasure. In all that I say 
to you, it is your interest alone that 1 consider : trust to my experience ; 
you know you may to my aifectiou. Adieu. 

T have received no letter yet from you or Mr. Harte. 


LETTER OOXVII. 

Losoos, February 8, O. A 1760. 

Mt Dear Friend : Yon have, by this time, 1 hope and believ^ made 
such a progress in the Italian language, that you can read it with 
ease; I mean, the easy books in it; and indeed, in that, as well aa 
in every other language, tlie easiest books are generally the best; for, 
whatever author is obscure and didicnlt in his own language, cer- 
tainly does not think clearly. This is, in my opinion, the case of a 
celebrated Italian author; to whom the Italians, from the admiration 
they have of him, linve given the epithet of %l divino ; I mean Dante. 
I^ioDgh I formerly knew Italian extremely well, I could never under- 
stand him; for which reu'inn I had done with him, fully convinced 
that he was not worth the pains neoe.ssary to understand him. 

The good Italian authois are, in ray mind, but few; 1 mean, autlioni 
of invention ; for there are, niidoubtedly, very good historians, and 
excellent translators. The two poets worth your reading, and, I was 
going to say, the only two, are Tasso and Ariosto. Tasso*s Qiervseb- 
Imme IMerata is altogether unqnestionobly a fine poem, though it has 
ipme low, and many false tlionghts in it ; and Boileau very Justly 
it the mark of a bad taste, to compare U Clinquant Tasse d 
POr db Vvrgile. The imago, with which he adorns the introduction 
his epic poem, is low and disgusting *, it is that of a froward, sick, 
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child, who is deceived into .a dose of nocegsary physio by dm 
Inmrh^, These verses are these: 

Cosi all* egro foneiul porglamo aapanl 
D1 Boari licor gll orli del TaBo : 

Bucclil ainarl liigannato Intanto cl beve, 

B dall* Inganuo «ao vita rlcevo. 

However, the poem, with all its faults about it, may justly be called 
a dno oue. 

If fancy, ipiagination. invention, description, dec., constitute a poet, 
Ariosto is, unquestionably, a great one. liis Orlando, it is true, is a 
medley of lie** and truths, sacred and profane, wars, loves, enchantments, 
giants, mad here and adventurous damsels , but tlien, he gives it you 
very fairly for what it is, and does not protend to put it upon you for 
the true jEpapie^ or Epic Poem, lie says : 

Le Donne, i Oavatier, I'arme, gli amorl 
Le corteHlct I'aodaei imprcMC, lo canto. 

The connections of his stories are .> Jmirable, his reflections ju8t<, his 
sneers and ironies incomparable, and his painting excellent. When 
Angelica, after having wandered over half the world alone with 
Orlando, pretends, notwithstanding, 

— — ch’ol flor vlridnal coal avea Balvo, 

Come Belo purtd dal materu* alvo. 

The anthor adds, very gravely, 

Verse era ver, ma non perd eredlbile 
A chi del senso buo foBdC Signore. 

Astolpho's being car^'icd to the moon by St. John, in order to look for 
Orlando’s lo.st wits, at the end of the 84th book, and the many lost 
things that he finds there, is a most liappy extravagancy, and contains, 
at the same time, a great deal of sense. 1 would advise yon to read 
this poem with attention. It is, abo, the source of half the tales, novels, 
and plays, that have been written since. 

The Pastor SHdo of Guarini is so celebrated, that yon should read it ; 
hut in reading it, you will judge of the great propnety of thp. -’harao- 
ters. A parcel of shepherds and shepherdesses, wi:h the true pastoral 
fimpUcity^ talk metaphysics; epigrams, concetti^ and quibbles, by the 
hour, to each other. 

The Aminto del Tasso, is much mure what it is intended to be, a Pas- 
toral : the shepherds, indeed, have their coneefti^ and their antitheses | 
but are not quite so sublime and abstracted, as those in Pastor Mdo. 1 
tliink that you will like it much the best of the two. 

Petrourea is, in my mind, a sing-song love-sick poet ; mnoh admire^ 
iiowever, by the Iteuians: but an Italian, who should think'no better of 
iiim than I do, would certainly say, tliat he deserved his Lamra better ’ 
than his Lwuro ; and that wretched quibble would be reckoned an ex- 
cellent piece of Italian wit. 

The Italian prose-writers, (cf invention I mean,) which I would rC' 
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commend to your acquaintance, astQMaehiatello and Boccacio; the former, 
for the established reputation which ho hus iicquirod, of a consummate 
politician, (whatever my own private sentiments rmiy be of either his 
politics or his morality) : the latter, for his great invention, and for his 
natural and a^peeabio manner of tolling his stories. 

Guicciardini, Bentivoglio, Davila, &«., are excellent historians, and 
deserved being read witli attontion. The nature of liistory checks, a 
little, the flights of Italian imaginations; which, in works of inven- 
tion, are very high indeed. Translations curb them _still more : and 
their translations of the chuisics are iiicoinparablo ; particularly the first 
ten, translated in the time of Leo the Xth, and inscribed to him, under 
the title of Collana. That original Collana ligs been lengthened 
Bince; and, if L mistake not, consists, now, of one hundred and ten 
}?oIamos. 

From what I have said you will easily' guess, that I meant to put you 
upon your guard : and not let j our fancy be dazzled and your taste cor- 
rupted by the conr^tti^ the qudintue«hes, and false thoughts, wliich are 
too much the charaeteristics of the Italian and Hptftiish authors. I think 
you afo in no great danger, us your taste has been formed upon tlie best 
ancient models, the Greek and 'Latin autliors of the best ages, who in- 
dulge themselves in none of the puerilities 1 have hinted at. I Uiink I 
may say, with truth, that true wit, sound taste, and good sense, are now 
as it were engrossed by France and England. Your old otiuaintances 
the Germans, 1 fear, are a little below them ; and your new acquaint- 
ances the Italituis, are a great deal too much above them. The 
former, I doubt, crawl a little ; the latter, 1 am sure, very cUlen fly out 
01 sight. 

I recommelnled to you, a good many years ago, and T believe you 
then read. La manih'e de Mm penmr dam le» ouvragea (P esprit-^ pa/r U 
Pkre Bouhown : and I tliink it is very wrell worth your reading again, 
now that you can Judge of it better. I do not kimw any book tliat 
cortributes more to form a true taste ; and yon find there, into the 
bargain, the most celebrated pasaiiges both of the ancients and the 
modems, which refresh your memory with wliat you liavo formerly 
read in them separately. It is followed by » book much of the same 
bi/c, by the same author, entitled. Suite dee Pemees ingenieueea. 

To do justice to the best English and French authors, they Jiave not 
given into that false taste ; they idlow no thoughts to be good, that are 
not just, and founded upon trutli. The age of Lewis XIV. was very 
liketlie Augustan ; Boileau, Muliire, la Fontaine, Ilacine, &c., established 
the true, and exposed tlio false taste. The reign of King .Charles II., 
(meritorious in no other n spect,) banished f:ilse tusto out of England, 
and proscribed puns, quibbles, acrostics, &c. ^inco tliat, false wit has 
renewed its attacks, and endeavoured to recover its lost empire, both 
in England and France; but without success ; though, 1 must say, with 
more success in*Francc than in England. Addison, rope, and Swift, 
liuve vigorously defended the rights of good sense, which is more than 
oan be said of tiieir contemporary French authors, who have of late had 
a great tendency to le faux hrillant^ k raffinement, el VmtortillettaanU 
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And Lord nosoomraon would be more in the right now, thnn he wm 
then, in saying, that 

The Engllih bullion of one sterling line, 

Drawn to French wire, would through whole pages ealne. 

Lose no time, niy dear child, I conjure you, in forming your taste, 
your mannt’riii, your mind, your every thing: you have but two years’ 
time to do it iu ; for, whatever you are, to a certain degree, at twenty, 
you will be, more or less, all the rest of your life. May it be a long 
and liappy one. Adieu. 


LEITER COXVIll. 

LoMnoM, Jf^)TWiry iSt, C. S. ITfiU » 

Mt ueau Fbiemd : If tl.e Italian of jrour letter to Lady Chesterfield 
was all your own, I nni very well satisfied with the progress which you 
have made in that languagedn so i^hort a time; according to tJiat gra- 
dation, you will, in a very little tin e more, bo master of it. Except 
at the French Ambassador’s, I believe you hear only Italian spoke ; for 
tlie Italians speak very little French, and that little generally very ill. 
The French are even with them, and generally Italian as ill; lor 1 
never knew a Frenchman iu my life who conld pronoimce the ltalia4X 
es, ct, or ge^ gi. Your desire of ploasiug the Koman ladies will of couree 
give you not only the desire, but the means of speaking to them ele- 
mntly in their own langiiage. The Princess Borghese, I am told, speaks 
French both ill and unAvilliiigly ; and therefore you should make a merit 
to lier of your application to her language. * She is, by a kind of pre- 
scription, (longer tliau she would probably wish,) at the head of the 
beau ntonde at Boine; and can, consequently, establish or destroy a 
young fellow’s fashionable character. If she declares him cmiabile 6 
leggi^ro^ others will think him so, or, fit least, those who do not will 
nut dare to say so. Tliero are in every great town some such women, 
whose rank, beauty, and fortune have conspired to place tliem at the 
head of tlie fashion. Th^ have generally been gallant, but within c<>i- 
taiu decent bounds. Their gallantries have taught, both them and their 
admirers, good-breeding ; without which they could keep up no digxuty, 
but would be vilified by those very ^llantries which put them in vogue. 
It is with these women, as with ministers and favorites at court ; tb«.y 
decide upon fashion and characters, os tlieso do of fortunes and prefer- 
ments. Pay particular court, therefore, wherever you ai^e^ to these 
female sovereigns of the heem monde : their recommendation is a pass- 
port through all the realms of imliteness. But tlien, remember 
tliey require minute officious attentions. You sbtiuld, if possible, guess 
at and anticipate all their little fancies and inclinations : make yourself 
familiarly and domestically useful to them, b^ otferin^ yourself for all 
their little commissions, and assisting in doing the he^urs of th^ 
houses, and entering with seeming unction into all tlieir little griev- 
ances, bustles, and views ; for they are always busy. If you are once 
ben Jiecato at the i’alazzo Borghese, you will soon be lu ffisLion at 
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Boom; and b^cg in fashion, will soon fashion yon ; for that is what 
you most now think of very seriously. 

1 am sorry that there is no good danoing-mnster at Borne, to form 
your exterior air and carriage ; whick 1 doubt, ture nut yet the gentoel« 
est in the world. Hut you tuay, and 1 hope you will, in the meantime, 
observe the air and carriage or those who are rcckone<l to have tiie best 
and form your own upon tliern. Ease, gracehilness. and dignity, com- 
pose tlie air and address of a man of fashion ; whicn is as unlike the 
affected attitudes and motions of a petit ntaitre^ as it is to tha awk- 
ward, negligent, duuisy, and slouching manner of a booby. 

1 am extremely pleased with tlie account Mr. llarte has given me of 
the allotment of your time at Home. Those five hours every morning, 
which you employ in serions studies with Mr. llarte, are laid out with 
great interest, and will make you ricli all the rest of your life. I do 
not look upon tlie sub.->eqaent morning hours, which you pass with your 
Oieeronl^ to be ill-disposed of ; there is a kind of connection between 
them ; and yonr evening diversions in good company arou in their way, 
os useful aud uecensary. This is the way for yofl to hafo uoth weight 
and lustre in the world ; and this is the object which / always had in 
view in your education. 

. Adieu, my friend I go on and prostier. 

Mr. Grevenkop has just received Mr. Uarte's lettei U the 19th N. S. 


LETTER COXIX. 


Lowik «, March 8, O. &, ITBO. 

Founo as you are, }. liope you are in haste to live; by living, I mean 
living with lustre and liuuuur to yourself^ with utility to society ; doing 
what may deserve to be written, or writing what may deserve to be 
read ; I should wish both. Those who consider life in that light, will 
not idly lavi4h one moment. The present moments are the only ones 
we are snre <if, and as such tho most valuable ; but yours are doubly so, 
at your age ; for the credit, the dignity, tho comfort, and the pleasure 
of all your future moments, depend upon the use you make of your 
present ones. 

I am extremely satisfied with your present manner of employing your 
time ; but will you always employ it as well ? 1 am far from meaning 
idways in the same way ; but 1 moon ns well in proportion, in tho vari- 
ation of age and oircumstanco.s. Ton now study five hours every 
morning ; I neither siiptHi-o that you will, nor de.sire that you should do 
so for the rest of your file. Both business and pleasure will justly and 
eqnally break in upon those hours. But then, will you always employ 
the leisure they leave you in useful studies? if >on have but an hour, 
will you improve that hour, instead of idling it away ? While yOn have 
sucl a friend and monitor with yon as Mr. llarte, 1 am sure you will. 
Bat suppose that bnsiness and situations should, in six or seven months 
call Mr. llarte away from you ; tell mo truly, what may I expect and 
depend uimn from you, when left to yourself? May I be sure that yon 
wifi employ some part of every day, in adding sc nething to that stock 
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of knowledge which he will have lefib you ? May I hope that yon wlli 
allot one hour in the week to the care of your own affairs, to keep them 
in that order and method which every prudent man does ? But, above 
all, may I be convinued that your pleasures, whatever they may bo, will 
be oonhned within tlio circle of good company, and people of fashion ? 
Those i>leasnres 1 recommend to you ; 1 will i)romote them, I will pay 
for them ; but I will neither pay for, nor suffer, the unbecoiiiiog, dis- 
graceful, and degrading pleasures (they cannot be called pleasures), of 
low and profligate company. I contess the pleasures of high life are 
nut always strictly philosophical ; and 1 believe a Stoic would blau.e 
tny indulgence; but I am yet no Stoic, though turned of five-and- 
tifty ; and I am apt to think that yon are rather less so, at eighteen. 
The pleasures o'* the table, among people of the first fashion, may indeed 
sometimes, by accident, run into excesses : but tney will never sink into 
a continued course of gluttony and drunkenness. The gallantry of high 
life, though not strictly justifiable, carries, at least, no external marks 
of infamy about it. Neither the heart nor the constitution is corrnpted 
by it ; neither nose nor cliaracter lost by it ; manners, possibly, improved. 
Play, in good company, is only pin, , and not gaming ; not deep, and 
consequently not dang(‘rons nor dislionourablo. It is only the inter- 
acts of other amusements. 

This, I am sure, is not talking to yon like an old man, though it is 
talking to you like an old fViend ; tliese are not hard conditions to ask 
of you. I am certain yon have sense enough to know how reason- 
able tlioy are on my part, how advantageous tJiey are on yonrs ; but 
have you resolution enough to perform tlicin ? Cun yon withstand the 
examples, and the invitations, of the profligate, and their infamous mis- 
sionaries? ForT have known many a young fellow seduced by a mavr- 
vaise honte^ tJiat made him asliamcd to refuse. These are resolutions 
which you must form, and steadily execute for yourself, whenever you 
lose the friendly care and assistance of your Mentor, In the meantime, 
make a greedy use of him ; exhaust him, if you can, of all liis know- 
ledge ; and got the prophet's mantle from him, before he is taken away 
liimseU; 

You seem to like Homo; IIow do you go on there? Are you got 
into the inside of that extraordinary gt>vernment? lias y^rar Abbate 
Foggim discovered many of those mysteries to you ? Have yoi' made 
an acquaintance with some eminent Jesuits? I knnw no people in the 
world more instructive. You would do very well to take one or two 
such sort of people homo with you to dinner every day ; It would be 
only a little minestra and maearoni the more; and a three or four hours* 
conversation de mite produces a thousand iisefiil informations, which 
short meetings arid snatches at third places do not admit of and many 
of those gentlemen are by no means unwilling to dine gratia. 
Whenever yon meet with a man eminent in any way, feed him, and 
feed upon him at the same time ; it will not only improve you^ but give 
you a roputatiou of knowledge, and of loving it in others. 

I have been lately informed of an Italian book, which I Relieve may 
be of use to y«»n, and which, I dare say, you may get at Borne, written 
by oue Alberti, about foni'soore, or a hundred years ago, a thick quarto. 
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It is a classioal description of Italy; from v^hence, I am assured, that 
Mr. Addison, to save himself trouble, has token most of his remarks 
and classical references. 1 am told that it is an excellent book for a 
traveller in Italy. 

What Italian books have you read, or are you reading? Ariosto, I 
hope, is one of them. Pray apply yourself diligently to Italian ; it is so 
easy a language, that speaking it constantly, and reading it often, must, 
in six mouths more, make you perfect master of it : in which case you 
will never forget it ; for we only tbrget tlio&e things of wliich we know 
but little. 

But, above all things, to all that you learn, to all that yon say, and to 
all that you do, remember to join tlie Graeet. All is imperfect witli- 
out tiiem ; with them every thing is at least tolerable. Nothing ooiild 
hurt ino more than to find you unattended by Uiem. Ilow cruelly 
should I be shocked, if, at our first meeting, you should present your- 
self to mo without theml Invoke tliom, and sacrifice to them eveyy 
moment; they are always kind, where they are assiduously courted. 
Por God’s sake aim at perfection in every thing? 2fil actum rqmtana 
$i quid iujicresBct agendum. Adieu. Yours most tenderly. 

LETTER eeXX. 


LosBoa, Martih 19, O. A, 17S0. 

Mt deab Friend : .1 acknowledge your last letter of the 24th Febru 
ary, H. 8. In return for your earthquake, I can tell you that we have 
had here, more than our share of earthquakes ; for we had two very 
strong ones in eight-and-twenty days. They really do too much 
honour to our cold climate; in ycur warm one, they are compensated 
by thvoui'S frein the sun, which we do not enjoy. 

I did not think that the present Pope was a sort of man to build 
seven modern little chapels at the expense of so respectable a piece of 
antiquity as the Colliscum. However, let his Iloliness’s taste of virtd 
be ever so bad, pray got soineliody to present you to him before you 
leave. Rome; and witliout liesitatiou kiss bis slipper, or whatever else 
the etiquette of that Court requires. 1 would have you see all those 
ceremonies ; and I presume that you are, by this time, ready enough at 
Italian to understand and answer il Hanto Padre in tlmt language. I 
hope, too, tlmt you liave ac<|uired address and nsage enough of tlie 
world to be presented to any body, without embarrassment or disappro- 
bation. If that is not yi^ quite perfect, m 1 cannot supppse it is 
entirely, custom will improve it daily, and habit at last somplete it. I 
Jiave for some time told yi'u, that the great difficulties are jiretty well 
conquered. You have acquired knowledge, which is the prim^iplum et 
fans ; but you have now a variety of lesser things to attend to, which 
collectively make one great and important object. You easily guess 
that I mean the graces, the air, address, politeness, and, in short, the 
wliole toumure and agrimens of a man of fashion ; so many little things 
conspire to form that toumure^ that though separately they seem too 
insignificant to menti jc, yet ag;;regately they are too material for me (who 
t-hinlf for. you down t*' the very lowest things,) to omit. For instance, 
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Do yon nse yourself to carv^ eat and drink genteelly, and tvitili a^avl 
Do you take care to walk, si^ stand, and present yourolf graceftUly I 
Are yon sufficiently upon your guard against awkward attitudes, and 
illiberal, ill-bred, and disgusting habits, such as scratching yourself, 
putting your lingers in your mouth, nose, and ears t Tricks idwaya 
acquire at schools, often too much neglected afterwards ; but, however, 
extremely ill-bred and nauseous. For I do not concei ve that any man 
has a right to exhibit, in company', any one exerehient more than 
another. Do you dress well, and think a little of the hrillarkt in your 
person ) That too is necessary, because it is premeyiant. Do yon aim 
at easy, engaging, but, at the same time, civil or respectful manners, 
according to the company you are in? These, and a thousand other 
things, which you will observe in people of fashion better than I can 
descril^ ttiem, are absolutely necessary for every man; but still more 
for you, tlian for almost any man living. The showish, the shining, the 
engaging parts of the character of a fine gentleman, should (considering 
your destination) be the [u'incipai objects of your present attention. 

When you return liero, 1 am apt to think tlmt you will find something 
better to do than to run to Mr. ■>sborue’s at Gray’s Inn, to pick up 
scarce books. Buy good b<n>ks, and read them ; the best books are the 
commonest, and the lust editions are always the bcht, if the editors are 
not blockheads, for they may profit of the former. But take care not 
to understand editions and title pages too well. It always smells of 
pedantry, and not always of learning. What curious books I have, 
they are indeed but few, shall be at your service. I have some of the 
•old Oollana, and tlio Machiavel of 1550. Beware of the BUdionmnie. 

In the midst of either your studies or your pleasures, pray never lose 
view of the object of your destination: I moan the political al&irs of 
Europe. Follow them politically, chronologically, and geographically, 
through the newspaper, and trace up the facts which you meet with 
there to tlioir sources : os, for example, consult the treaties Neustadt and 
AhCj with regard to the disputes, which you road of every day in the 
public papers, between Russia and Sweden. For the affairs of Italy, 
which are reported to be the objects of present negotiations, recur to 
tlie quadruple alliance of the year 1718, and follow theta down through 
their several variations to the treaty of Aix-la-Ghapelle 1748 ; in which 

S iy the by) you will find tlie very ^fiereut tenures by which il j Infant 
on Philip, your names.Hke, holds Parma and Placentia. Consult, 
also, the Emperor Charles tiie Sixth’s x\ct of Ce^aion of the kingdoms 
of Naples and Sicily, being a point which, upon the death of the present 
King of Spain, is likely to occiisiun some* disputes do net lose the 
thread of these matters ; which is carried on with great case, but, If 
once broken, is resumed with difiioulty. 

Pray tell Mr. Harte, that I have sent bis packet to Boron Firmion by 
Count Einsicdlen, who is gone from hence this day for Germany, and 
passes through Vienna in his way to Italy j where he is in hopes of 
crossing upon you somewhere or other. Adieu, my friend. 

Xaptree, ^a/>ir«r. 
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LETTER COXXI. 

Lohdmi, JfarcA 29, O A 1Z50. 

My Dft VP FiiiKW> Tcmi are now, I suppose, at Naples, in a new scene 
jf Virt^ examining >ill the curiosities r>f llurcalaiieuni, watching the 
eruptions^ of Monnt \ esaviiis, and surveying the magnificent churches 
and public buildings, by which Naples is distin^iished. You have a 
ruurt there into tlie bnr^in, whic^ 1 hope, you Sequent and attend to. 
^olito manners, a versatiiity of mind, a complaisance even to enemies, 
and the volio wielto^ witli tlic pemieri are only to be learned at 

courts; and must be well learned by whoever would either shine or 
thrive in them. Though they do not ehange tlie nature, they smooth 
and soften the manners of mankind. Vigilance, dexterity, and flexi 
bilit3~ supiily the yiltire of natural force; and it is the ablest mind, not the 
strongest body, that prevails tliero. Monsieur and Madame Fogliuui will, 
1 am sure, shew you all the policetioss of courts; for I know no better 
bred people than tlicy are. Domesticate yourself* tliere while yon stay 
at Nujiles, and lay aside tlio English coldness and formality. You have 
also a letter to Comte Mahony, whose house 1 hope you frequent, os it is 
the resort of the best company. Ills sister, Madame Bulkeley, is now 
here ; and had I known of your going so soon to Najdes, 1 would have 
gut you, ex ahurtdanth^ a letter from her to her brother. The conversa* 
tiun of the modems in the evening is fhll as necessary for you, as that of 
the ancients in the morning. 

You' would do well, while you are at Naples, to read some very short 
history of that kingdom. It has had great variety of masters, and has 
occasioned many wars ; the general history of which will enable you to 
a.sk many proper qucsiioitH, and to receive useful informations in return. 
Inquire into the mariner and form of that goverunieiit ; for constitution 
it has none, being an absolute one ; but the most absolute governments 
Lave certain customs aud forms, which ore luoro or le^s observed by their 
respective tyrants. In China it is the fashion fur the emperors, absolute 
as they are, to govern with justice and equity '; ns in the other oriental 
mouarchie.s, it is tlie custom to ^vorn by violence and cruelty. The 
King of France, as absolute, in fact, os any of them, is by custom only 
mui'C gentle ; for I know of no constitutional bar to his will. England 
ib now. tlio only inunardhy in the world, that can properly be said to 
have a coustitutiitn ; for the poople^s riglits and liberties ore secured by 
lavvs ; and I cannot reckon Sweden aud Poland to bo monarchies, those 
two kings having little more to say than the Doge of Venice. 1 do not 
presume to say any thing (•!' tlio constitution of the empire to you, who 
axe juri^eritorum Gerinxtnicorvm facile princepe. 

wlieii you write to me, which, by the way, you do pretty sdd(»n, tell 
me ratlier whom you see, thau what you see. inform me of your even* 
ing transactions aud acquaintances; where, and how you pass your 
evenings ; wliat people of learning yon have mode acquaintance with : 
and, if yon will trust me with so important an aJiair, wliat heUe pauion 
inflames you. 1 interest mjsiilf most in what personally concerns you 
t most ; and this is a very critical year in your life. To toUt likb a virtu 
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oso, your canvas is, I think, a good one, and Raphael -7 yrte has diuwn 
the outlines admirably ; nothing is now wanting but tlxu colouring of 
Titian, and the graces, the morhuiezsa of G'uido ; but that is a ^eat deal. 
Ton must get them soon, or you will never get them at all. jrcr la lin^ 
gua Italiana^ eono aicuro cKella iCh adeeeo jtrofeesore^ a tale eh'io 
nan ardieca dirle altra eoea in q-uelta lingua ae non. J idio. 

LETTER COXXII. . 

Lonmir, AprU S6, O. & ITbO 

Hy dbab Friend: As your jonriiey to Paris approaches, and as that 
period will, or.j way or another, be of inlinite consequence to yon, mv 
letters will henceforward be iirincipolly cjilcuiated for tluic iueridian. 
You will bo left there to your own discretion, instead of Mr. Hartt's, 
and yon will allow me, I nra sure, to distrust a little the discretion of 
eighteen. You will find in the Academy a number of young ellows 
much less discreet than yourself. These will all be your actiuaintauces ; 
but look about you first, and inqu re into their respective characters, 
tiefore you form any connections among them ; and, eateria parihua. 
single out those of the most considerable rank and family. Shew them 
a distinguishing attention ; by which moans yon will get into their re- 
epectivo houses, and keej) the besit company. All those French young 
fellows are excessively etoiirdia; be upon your guard against scrapes 
and quarrels : have nu corporal pleasantries with them, nojeux de nuiina, 
no eoupa do ohamhri^re^ which frequently bring on (iinarrcls. Be as lively 
as they, if yon please, but at the same time be a little wiser tlian they. 
As to letters, you will find most of them ignorant; do not reproach them 
with that ignorance, nor make them feel your superiority. It is not 
their faults, they are all bred up for the army; but, on the other hand, 
do I'ot allow their ignorance and idleness to break in upon those morn- 
ing hours which you may be able to allot to your serious studios. Mo 
breakfostings with them, which consume a great deal of time; but tell 
them (not magisterially and scntentiously) that you will read two or 
three hours in the morning, and that ft)r the rest of the day you are very 
ranch at their service. Though, by the way, I hope you wiil keep wiser 
company in the evenings. ^ 

I must insist upon your never going to what is cfdled the English 
coffee*house at Paris, which is the resort of all the scrub English, and 
also of the fugitive and attainted Scotcli and Irish ; party quarrel.-, ahd 
drunken squabbles, are very frequent there ; and I do not know a more 
degrading place in all Paris. Coffee-houses ami taverns are by no means 
creditable at Paris. Be cautiously upon your guard against the infinite 
number of fine-dressed and fine-spoken ciievaliera dHnduaiHe and atan^ 
turUra which swann at Paris : and keep every body civilly at arm^s 
length, of whose real character or rank yon are not previously informed. 
Monsieur le Comte or Monsieur le Chevalier in a handsome laced coat, 
et tria bien mia^ accosts you at the play, or some other public place ; he 
conceives at first sight an infinite regai-d for you; he sees that you ore a 
stranger of the firs"; distinction; he offers yon hb services, and wishes^ 
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ootliing more ardently than lo oontributo, as far as may bo in bis little 
power, to proonre you U* agr&mem de Paru. lie is acquainted with 
some ladies of condition, qui prqfh'ent um petite eoeietS agriable. et dee 
petite eoupere aimahlee P hiyunitee gene^ au tumulte et d la dieeipation 
^ Parte; and he will with the greatest pleasure imaginable have the 
honour of introducing you to those ladies of (inality. Well, if you were 
to accept of this kind otfur, and go with him, you would find au troieiima 

a handsome, painted and ]> d' struini)et, in a tarnished silver or gold 

second-hand robe; ])laying a sham party at cards for livros, with three 
or four sharpers w'cll dressed enough, and dignified by the titles of Mar- 
quis, Comte, and Chevalier. The huly receives you in the most polite 
and gracious manner, and with all those complimene de routine which 
every French woman has ecpndly. Tliough site loves retirement, and 
shuns le grand monde^ yet she confesses heMelf obliged to the marquia 
for having procured her so inostimable, so accomplished an acquaintance 
os yourself; hut lier concern is how to amuse yon: for she never Buffers 
play at her lioiise for alx)ve a livre ; if you can amuse yourself with that 
low i>lay till 8upi)Cp, d la bonne hexire. Accordingly yon sit down to 
that litt.le play, ut which the good company takes care that you shall 
viu fifteen or sixteen livres, which gives them an opportunity of cele* 
b..ating both your good luck and your good play. Supper comes up, 
and a good one it is, upon the strength of your being able to pay for it. 
La Marquiee en fait lee lumneure au mieux^ talks sentiutents, moBure et 
morale; interlarded with enjouement^ and accompanied with some ob» 
lique ogles, which bid you not despair in time. After supper, pharaon, 
lansquenet, or qninze, happen accidentally to ho mentioned: the Marquise 
exclaims against it, and vows she will not sutler it, but is at last prevailed 
upon by being assured que ce ne sera que pour dee riene. Then the 
wislied-lbr moment is come, the operation logins ; you are oheated. at 
best, t>f all the raonoj' in your ])ocket, and if you stay late, very probably 
robbed of yoer wiitcii and snutl-box, jxjssibly murdered for greater secu- 
rity. This J can assure yon, is not an ex.'iggerated, but a hteivil descrip- 
tion of what happens every <lay to some raw and inexporienceil stranger 
at Paris, lieiuciuber t,c receive all these civil gentlemen, who take sucli 
a fancy to you at firf.t sight, very coldly, and take care always to bo pre- 
viously engaged, w'hatever party they propose to you. You may happen 
sometimes, in very great an<l good companies, to meet with some dex- 
terous gentlemen, wlio may be very desirous, and also very sure, to win 
your money, if they can but engage you to play Avitb them. Therefore 
lay it down os an invariabb rule never tt> play with men, but only with 
W'omen of fashion, at low piay, or with wuincu and men mixed. But, 
at the same time, whenever yon are asked to play deeper than you would, 
do not refuse it gravely and sententionsly, alleging the folly of staking 
what would bo very inconvenient to one to lose, against what one does 
not want to win ; but parry those invitations ludicrously, et en badinant. 
Buy that, if you were sure to lose, yon might possibly play, but that oa 
you may as well win, you dread Vembarrae dee riehessesy ever since you 
have seen what an encumbrance they were to poor Ilarlcquin, and ina^ 
therefore, you are determined lojvcr to venture the winning above two 
Inns a^day : this sort of light trifiiug way of declining invitations to vie# 
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find folly, is more becoming yonr age, and at the same time>niore eflbo 
tnal, than grave philosophic^ refhsals. A young fellow who seems to 
liave no will of his own, and who does every thing that is asked of him, 
M called a very good-natured, hut at the same time is thought a very 
silly young fellow. Act wisely, upon solid principles, and from true 
motives, but keep them to yourself, and never talk sententionsly. When 
yon are invited to drink, say that yon wish yon could, but that so little 
makes you both dnink and sick, qvt le jeu ne vaut pas la ehandelle. 

Pray shew great attention, and make your court to ^Afonsieur de la 
6n4rinidre ; Le is well with Prince Charles, and many people of the 
first distinction at Paiis ; his commendations will raise your oharactei* 
there, not to mention that his favour will be of use to you in the Aca- 
demy itself. For the reasons which I mentioned to you in my lost, I 
would have you be interne in the Academy for the first six months ; 
but after that, I promise yon that you shall have lodgings of your own 
dane un hotel garni^ if in ^.he meantime I hear well of yon, and that 
you frequent, and are esteemed in tlie best French companies. Toil 
want nothing now, thank Ood, but exterior advantages, that last polish 
that toumure du monde^ and thoH<- graces, which are so necessary to 
adorn, and give efficacy to, the most solid merit. They aro only to be 
acquired in the best companies, and better in the best French com- 
panies than ill any other. Yon will not want opportnnities, for I shall 
send yon letters that will establish yon in the most distinguished com- 
panies, not only of the heuu rmnde^ but of the leaux espHto, too, 
I)edicate, therefore, I beg of you, that whole year to your own advan- 
tage and final improvement, and do not be diverted from those objects 
b}*^ idle dissipations, low seduction, or bad example. After that year, 
do whatever you please; I will interfere no longer in yonr conduct* 
for I am sure both you and I shall be safe then. Adieu. 


TETTER OOXXIII. 

Lobidov, A^a mh, 0 , 8 . 1760. 

Mt Dear Fuiexo: Mr. ITarte, who in all his letters gives you some 
dash of panegyric, told me in his last a thing that pleases me extremely; 
which was, that at Rome you had constantly preferred the e- ublislicd 
Italian assemblies to the English conventicles set up against them by 
dissenting English ladies. That shews sense, and that yon know what 
you are sent abroad for. It is of mneh more cunsequenoo to know the 
morea multorum hotninum than the urhee. Pray continue tliis judi- 
cious conduct wherever you go, especially at Paris, where, instead of 
thirty, yon will find above three hundi^ English, herding together 
and conversing with no one French body. ’ 

The life of lee Milorda Anghia is regularly, or, if yon will, irregu- 
larly, this. As soon as they rise, which is very late, they breaklW 
together, to tlie utter loss of two ^od rooming hours. Then they go 
by coachfnis to the Palais, the Invalides, and Notre-Darae ; from thence 
to the English coffee-house, where tliey make up their tavern party for 
*»innep. From dinner, where they drink quick, tJioy adjourn in dusters 
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'he play, where they crowd up the stage, drest up in very fine 
dotliee, very ill-made by a Scotch or Irish tailor. From the play to 
jlie tavern again where they get very drunk, and where they either 
quarrel among themselves, or sally fprtli, commit some riot in the etreets, 
and are taken up by the watch. Those who do not speak French before 
tlioy are sure to learn none there. Their tender vows are addrMsed 
to their Irish laundress, unless by chance some itinerant Englishwoman, 
eloped from her liusband, or lier creditors, defrauds lier of them, l^hus, 
they return home, more petulant, but not more informed, than when 
thov left it ; and show, as they think, their improvement, by affectedly 
both speaking and dressing in brok^ French. 

Sune ht Romane oaveito . * 

Connect yourself, while you are in France, entirely with the French ; 

• Improve yourself with the old, .divert yourself with the young ; con- 
form cheerfully to their customs, even to their little follies, but not to 
theif vices. Do not however remonstrate or prdheh against them, for 
remonstrances do not suit with your age. In French companies in 
grncral you will not dnd much laming, therefore take care not to 
brandish yours in their faces. People hate those who make them feel 
their own inferiority. Conceal all your learning carefully, and reserve 
it for the company of lea Oena d^Egliae^ or lea Gena de JRoha ; and even 
t); sn let them rather extort it from you, than find you over willing to 
d aw it. You are then though^ from that seeming unwillingness, to 
h sve still more knowledge than it may be you really have, and -with the 
additional merit of modesty into tlie bargain. A man who talks of, or 
even hints at, his Ixmnea fortnnea^ is seldom believed, or, if believed, 
much blamed ; whereas a man who conceals with* care is omn supposed 
to have more than he has, and his reputation of discretion gets him 
others. It is just so with a man of learning; if he affects to shew it, 
it is questioned, and he is reckoned only superficial ; but if afterwards 
it appears that ho really has it, he is pronounced a pedant. Real merit 
of any kind, vbi eat non poteat diu eelari ; it will^ be discovered, find 
nothing can depreciate it, but a man’s cxliibiting it himself. It may 
not always bo rewarded os it ought, but it will always bo known. 
You will in general find the women of the beau monde at Paris 
more instructed tlian the men, who are bred up singly'for the army, 
and thrown into it at twelve or tliirtoon years old; but then that 
sort of education, which Ujiakes them ignorant of books, gives them a 
great knowledge of the world, on easy address, and polite manners. 

Fashion is more tyrannical at Paris than in any other place in the 
world ; it governs even more absolutely than their king, which is saying 
a great deal. The least revolt i^ainst it is punished by proscription. 
You must observe, and conform to all the minutia of it, if yon will be 
fn fashion there yourself; and if you are not in fashion, you are nobody. 
Get therefore, at all events, into the company of those men and women 
pii donnent le ton ; and thfiugh at fir«t you should be admitted upon 
that shining theatre only as a.peraorut muta^ fiersist, persevei'e, ai^d yov 
w^ll soon have a part given you. Take great care never to tell in one 
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oonipAny what j'ou see or liear in another, much less to divert the 
present company at the expense of the last; but let discretion and 
secrecy be known parts of your character. They will carry you much 
farther, and much safer than more shining? talents. Bo upon your 
guard against quarrels at Paris ; honour is extremely nice there, 
though the asserting of it is exceedingly penal. Therefore point do 
mauvaioes phiuanterie»^ point do jettx de main^ et point do raillerU 
piguante. 

Paris is the place in the world where, if you please, you may the best 
unite the utile and the dulee. Even your pleasures will be your i:n* 
provenients, if you take them with the people of the place, and in high 
life. From what you have liitherto done every where else, I have just 
reason to belie'^e, that you will do every thing that you ought at Paris. 
Beinciiiber tliat it is your decisive moment ; whatever you do there 
will be known to thousands here, and your character there, what- 
ever it ill, will get befor<' you hero. You will meet with it at Lon- 
don. May you and I both have reason to rejoice at that meeeingl 
Adieu. 


LETTER COXXIV. 


Lovdov, 8 , O, A 1790. 

Mt Dsar Friend: At your iH;e the love of pleasures is extremely 
natural, and the enjoyment of them not unbecoming : but the danger, 
at your is mistaking the object, and setting out wrong in the 

S nrsuit. The character of a man of pleasure dazzles young eyes ; they 
o not see their way to it distinctly, and fall into vice and prodi- 
gacy. I remember a strong instance of this a great many poara ago. 
A youug fellow, determined to shine os a man of pleasure, was at 
the play, called the Lihertine deetroyed, a translatiou of Le Feetin de 
Pierre of Moliere's. lie was so struck with what ho thought the 
fine character of the libertine, that he swore he would be tire Liber^ 
tine deatroyed. Some friends asked liim, whether ho had not bettor 
content himself with being only the libertine, but without being dee- 
trayedf to which ho answered with great warmth, “No, for that 
being destroyed was the jierfection bf the whole.” This, extravagant 
as it seems in this light, is really the case of many an unfortunate 
young fellow, wlio, caiitivated by tho name of pleasures, rashes indis- 
criminately, and without taste, iuto them all, and is finmly deetroyed. 
1 am not stoically advising, nor parsonically preaching to you to be a 
Stoic at your age ; far ftom it : 1 am pointing out to you the paths to 
pleasures, and am endeavouring only to quicken and heighten them for 
you. Enjoy pleasures, but let them be your own, and then you will 
taste them ; buft adopt none ; trust to nature fur genuine ones. The 
pleasures that yon would feel you most earn ; the man who ^ves him- 
self up to all, feels none sensibly, Sardanapalus, I am convinoeiL never 
felt auy in his life. Those only who join serious occupations with plea- 
sures, feel either as they should do. Alcibiades, though addicted to the 
most shameful excesses, gave some time to philosophy, and some to busi- 
nesa ‘Julius Giesar joined business with pleasure so properly, that the^ 
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mntually assisted each othor; and though he was the husband of all 
the wives at Rome, lie found rirae to be oue of the best Boholars, almost 
the best orator, and absolutely the Dest general there. An nninterrupted 
life of pleasures is as insipid as contemptible. Homo hours given every 
daj^ to serious business must whet both the mind and the senses, to 
enjoy those of pleasure. A surfeited glutton, an emaciated sot. and an 
enervated rotten whoremaater, never ei^oy the pleasures to which they 
devote themsehes * but they are only so many human saorificos to false 
gods. Th*- pleasures of low life are all of this mistaken, merely sen- 
sual, and disgraceful nature ; whereas, those of higli life, and in good 
company, (though possibly in themselves not more moral,) are more 
delicate, more rofued, less dangerous, and less disgnuicful ; and, in tlie 
coiainor course of things, not reckoned disgraceful at all. In short, 
pleasure trust not, nay, conno^ be the business of a man of sense and 
cliaraotoi : but it may bo, and is. Itis relief, bis reward. It is partiou- 
larly so with regard to the women, who have the utmost contempt for 
those men, that, having no character nor oonsiderutiuu with their own 
sex, frivolously pass their whole time in ruelles arftl at toilette*. They 
look upon them us tlioir lumber, and remove them whenever they can 
got bettor furniture. Worneii choose their favourites more by tlie ear 
than by any other of their senses^ or oven their understandings. The 
man whom they hear the moat commended by the men, will always bo 
the best reueiveil by them. Such a conquest tlattcrs their vanity, and 
vanity is their universal, if not their strongest passion. A distinguislied 
shining character is irresistible with them ; they crowd to, nay, they 
even quarrel fur the danger, in hopes of the triumph. Though, by the 
way, (to use a vulgar expressiou,) she who cotiquors only catches a tar- 
tar, and becomes the slave of her captive. Male e'eet la hur affaire.' 
Divide your time between useful occupatious and elegant [ileosures. 
The morning seems to belong to study, business, or serious conversations 
with men of learning and figure ; not that 1 exclude an occasiuiiul hour 
at a toilette. From sitting dowu to dinner, the proper bushioss of the 
day is pleasure, unless real business, whioh must never be postponed 
for pleasure, happens accidentally to interfere. In good company, the 
pleasures of the table are always carried to a certain point of delicacy 
and gratification, but never to excess and riot. Plays, operas, bolls, 
sappers, gay oouvorsatioiis in polite and cheerful ouiu|ianiosj jiroperly 
conclude the evenings ; uot to mention the tender looks that you may 
dipeci, and the sighs that you may olfer, upon these several ooensions, 
to some propitious or unprupitious female deity, whose oharaotor and 
manners will neither disgrace nor corrupt yours. This is the life of a 
man of real sense and pleasure; and by this distribution of your time,* 
Md choice of your fdeosures, you will be equally qualified for the busy, 
or the Imh mande. Yon see 1 am uot rigid, and do not require that 
yon and I should be of the same age. What 1 say to you, therefore, 
should have the more weight, as coming from a iriond. nut a fatlier. 

low company, and their low vioes, their indecent riots and profli- 
gacy, I never will bear, nor forgive. 

1 hare lately received two volumes of treaties, in Cfennan and Lktin, 
from Hawhins, with your orders, under your own hand, to take oare 
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of tliem for you, which orders I shall most dutifully and punotnally 
obey, and they wait for yon in my library, together with jtmr gi^t 
collection of rare books, which yo^r Mamma sent me upon removing 
from her old house. 

I hope you not only keep up, but improve in your German, for it 
will he of great use to you when yon come into business, and the 
more so, as you will be almost the only Englishman who either can 
speak or understand it. Pray speak it constantly to all Germans, wbere- 
ever you meet them, and you will meet multitudes of them at Paris. 
Is Italian now become easy and familiar to you ? Gan yon speak * t 
with the same fluency tliat yon can speak Gorman? Y.,u tannot 
conceive what an advantage it will give 3 'on in negociations, to poS' 
seas Italian, German and French perfectly, so as to understand all 
the force and Jtnease of those three languages. If two men of equal 
talents negociato together, he who best nnderstands the language ic 
which the negociation is carried on, will infallibly get the better of 
the other. The signification arid force of one single word is often of 
groat consequence in a treaty, ai.d even ir. a letter. ^ 

Remember the proces, for witlu mt them ogni fatica i vana. Adien. 


LETTER C05LXY. 


tosinoH, May IT, O. 8. KbO. 

Mv DEAR Friend : Your apprenticeship is near out, and you are soon 
1.0 set up for yourself ; that approaching moment is a critical one for 
you, and an anxious one for me. A tradesman who would sneoeed in 
his way, must begin by establishing a character of integrity and good 
manners : without the former, nobody will go to liis shop at all ; 
without the latter, nobody will go there twice. This rule does not 
exclude the fair arts of trade, llo may sell ids ^ods at the best price 
he can, within certain bounds, lie may avail himself of the liumonr, 
the whims, and the fantastical tastes of his customers ; but what he 
warrants to bo good must be re.*!!!^ so, what he- seriously assorts must, 
be true, or Iiis first fraudulent profits will soon end in a bankruptcy. It 
IS tbe same in higher life, and in the great business ot the world. A 
man who’ docs not solidly establish, and really deserve, a character of 
truth, probity, good manners, and good morals, at Ids first setting o«t 
in the world, may impose, anti shine like a meteor for' a very short time, 
but will very soon vanish, and be extingnislied with contempt. People 
easily pardon, in young men, the common irregularities of the senses; 
"but they do not forgive the least vice of the heart. The heart never 
grows better, by ago; I fear rather worse; always harder. A young 
Rar will be an old one; and a young knave, will only be a greater 
knave as he grows older. But should a bod joung heart, accompaniec 
with a good head, (which by the way very seldom is the case,) really 
reform in a moro^advanced age, from a consciousness of its folly, as wel! 
as of its guilt; such a conversion would only be thought prudential 
and political, but never sincere. I hope in God, and I verily believe,’ 
ttot you want no moral virtue But the possession of all tlni moral 
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drtneB, in aofu os the logiciang call it, is not snffloieiit ; yon 

must have them %n actu aecnmlo too ; nay, that is not sufficient neithei*, 
you must have the re]iiitation of them also.’ Yonr character in the 
world must be built upon that solid foundation, or it will soon fall, and 
upon your own head. You cannot, therefore, bo too careful, too nice, 
too scrupulous, in estab]i$>liing this character at first, upon which your 
whole defiends. Lot no conversation, iu> example, no fashion, no h&n 
mot^ no silly desire of seeming to be above, what most knaves and 
many fools, call prejudices, over tempt you to avow, excuse, extenuate, 
or laugh at the least breach of morality ; but shew uiwn all occasions, 
and take all occjisions to sliew, a detestation and abhorrence of it. There, 
though young, y<JH ought to bo strict; and there only, while young, it 
becomes you to be strict and severe. Hut there too, spare the persons, 
wliilo yim lash the crimes. All this relates, as you easily judge, to the 
vices of the heart, sueb as Iving, fraud, envy, malice, detraction, Ac., 
and I do not extend it to tJio little frailties of youtji, fiowing from high 
spirits and warm bloiid. It would ill become you, at your ago, to de- 
claim against them. an<l sentontionsly censure a gallantry, an accidental 
excess of tlie tabki, u frolic, an in^vertency ; • no, keep as free from 
them yourself ns you can : but say nothing against them in othern. 
They certairdy mend by time, often by renson ; anti a man’s worldly 
character is not affected by them, provided it be pure in all other 
respects. 

To come now to a point of much less, but yet of very great conse- 
quence at your first setting out. Be extremely upon your guard against 
vanity, the common tailing of ine.vporienced youth ; but i>urticularly 
against that kind of vanity that duos a man a coxcomb; a character 
which, once acquired, is more indelible than that of the priesthood. 
It is not to be imagined by how many different ways vanity defeats its 
own purposes. One* man decides peremptorily u[)on every subject, 
\)ctrays liis ignorance upon many, and shows a disgusting presumption 
upon the rest. Another desires to appear successful among the women; 
he bints at the eneoiiragemont ho has received, from tliohO of tlio most 
distinguished' rank and beauty, and intimates a parlicnlar connection 
with some one; if it is true, it is ungenerous; if false, it is intamons; 
but in either case lie destroys tlie refiutntlon he ivants to get. Some 
flatter tlieir vanity by little ovtroncous ob|i-cts, wliich have not the least 
relation to tbenisclves; such as being descended from, related to, or 
acquainted with people of divtiriguished merit, and eminent characters. 
They talk perpetually of thcr grandtiither »ucJi-a-oiie, their uncle such- 
8 one. and their intimate friend Mr. Suoh-a-one, with whom, possibly, 
ibsy tre hardly acquainted. But admitting it all to be as they would 
have i w><at tl.en ? Have they tlie more merit for thoV accidents t 
Oertaii^j n'».. On the contrary, their taking up adventitious, proves 
their went of intrinsic merit; a rich man never borrows. Take this 
rule for granted, as a never-failing one — T^iat you must never seem tc 
affest the character in which you have a mind to shine. Modesty is 
the only sure bait when you angle for praise. The affectation of courage 
will make even a brave man pass only for a bully ; as tlie affectation of 
wit will make a man of parts pa^ for a coxcomb. By this modesty 1 
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da not mean timidity and awkward baslifalnese. On the contrary, li* 
inwardly firm and steady, know your own value whatevor it may be, 
and act upon that priu<‘iple ; but take great care to let nobody discover 
that you' do know your own value. Whatever real merits you have, 
other people will discover, and i)eoi)lo always magnify their own dis- 
coveries, as they lessen those of others. 

For God's sake revolve all those things seriou.sly in your thoughts, 
before you launch out alone, into the ocean of Paris. Kocolloct the 
observations that yon have yourself made upon mankind, compare and 
connect them with my instructions, and then act systematically and 
consequentially from them ; not au jour la joumke^ I.ay your little 
plan now, which you will hereafter extend and improve by your dwn 
observations, and W the advice of those who can never mean to mislead 
yon; I mean Mr.llarte and myself. 


LETTER CCXXVI. 


liOHOOv, May S4, O. A 1180. 

Mt DBA.R Frtexd ; I received yesterday yonr letter of the 7th, N. S., 
from Naples, to which place I find you have travelled, classically, criti- 
cally, and da tirtuoso. You did right, for whatever is worth seeing at 
all, is worth seeing well, and better than most people see it. It is a 
poor an<l frivolous excuse, when any thing curious is talked of that one 
has seen, to say, /satA it, hut really I did rwt muck mind it. ’W'hy'did 
they go to see it, if they would not mind it; or why not mind it when 
they saw it? Now that you are at Naples, yon pass part of your time 
there, honnete homme^ da yarbato cavalierey in the court, and the 
best coinpauies. I am told that strangers are received with the utmost 

hospitality at Prince ’s, yue lui ilfait bonne et queMadmne la 

Prlno^se donne chere entUro; mais que ea chair e»t plus quo kazardee 
ou mortifiee memo; winch in plain English means, that she is not only 
tender, but rotten. If this bo true, os I ain pretty sure it is, one may 
say to her in a little seu-so, jmenumque ^odisy publiea cura, 

Mr. Harto informs me, tiiat you are clothed m sumptuous apparel; a 
young fellow should be so, especially abroad, whore fine clothes are so 
generally the fashion. Next to their being fine, they shr> ild be well 
made, and worn easily: for a man is only the less genteel for a fine coat, 
if, in wearing it, he shows a regard for it, and is not os easy in it as if it 
were a plain one. 

I thank you for your drawing, which I am impatient to seQ, and which 
I shall hang up in a new gallery that I am building at Blaokheatl',^ an . 
very fond of ; but I am still more impatient for another copy, which i 
wonder I have not yet received, I mean the enpv of countenance. 
I believe, were that a whole length, it would stih fall s good deal short 
of the dimensions of the drawing after Domiuioinno, which you say is 
about eight feet high ; and I take you, as well as myself, to of the 
family of the Piccodomini. Hr. Batliun>t tells me, that he tiiinks you 
rather taller than lam; if so, you may vei-y possibly get up to five feet 
eight indies, whicli T would compound for, though 1 would wish Joe 
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feet ten. In trath, what do I not wish yon, that has a tendeney to 
fierfection t I say a tendency onlj^ for nbst)lnte perfection is not in 
Lnman nature, so that it woi^d be idle to wish it. But I am v«iry 
willini; to compound for your Coniiug nearer to perfection than tje 
generality of your cotcmporarics : without a compliment to you, I think 
you bid fair for that. Mr. Harte alfinna, (and, if it wore consistent 
with his character, would, I believe, swear) that you have no vices of 
the heart; you have undoubtediy a stock (»f both ancient and modem 
learning, whicli, I will venture to say, nobc»dy of your age Jins, and 
which must now daily increase, do what you will. What then do you 
• want towards that practicable degree of perfection which I wish you 
Mothing but the knowledge, tlie turn, and the manners of the world: 1 
mean the beau y/ionde. These it is impossible that you can yet have 
c/iite right; they are not given, they must be learned. But tlien, on 
the other hand, it is impossible not to acquire them, if one lias a mind 
to them ; for t.hey are a<‘<iinred insensibly, by keeping good company, if 
one lias but the least attention to their characters and manners. Kvery 
man becomes, to a certain degree, what the people he generally con- 
verses with arc. lie catehes tlioir air, their manners, and even their 
way of thinking. If ho observes with attention, he w'ill catch them 
soon, but if he <h>cs not, he will at long run contract them insensibly. 
I know nothing in tlio world but poetry, that is not to bo acquired by 
, application ami care. Tho sum total of this is a very comfortable one 
for you, a.s it plainly amounts to this, in your favour, that you now vfant 
nothing but what oven your pleasures, if they are liberal ones, will teach 
you. I congratulate both you and tnysolf, upon your being in such a 
situation, that, excepting your exercises, notliing is now wanting but 
pleasures to complete you. Take them, but (us I am sure you will) with 
people of the first fashion, wherever you arc, and tho business is done ; 
your exercises at Paris, which £ am sure you will attend to, will snpplo 
and fashion your body ; and the company you will, keep there will, with 
some degree of observation on your pai*t, soon giv’e yon their air, address, 
manners, in short, le ton de la bonne compngnie. Let not these con- 
siderations, however, make you vain : they are only between you and 
me: but as they are very comfortable ones, tlicy may justly give you a 
manly assurance, a firmness, a steadiness, without wliich a man can 
neither bo well-bred, or in any light appear to advantage, or really what 
he is. They may justly remove all timidity, awkward bashfulness, low 
diffidence, of one’s self, and mean abject complaisance to every or any 
body’s opinion. La Bruydre says, very truly, on ne taut dam ee monde^ 
quo ee que Von veut taloir: it is a right principle to proceed upon in 
tiio world, taking care only to guard ^aiust the appearauces and 
outward symptoms of vanity. Your whole then, you see, turns upon 
the company you keep for the future. I have laid you in variety of 
the b^t at Paris, where, at your arrival, yon will find a cargti of letters 
to very different sorts of people, as beaux eeprite^ aavants^ et bellee damee. 
These, if yon will frequent them, will form you, not only by their exam- 
ples, but by their advice, and admonitions in private, as 1 have desired 
them to do : and consequently mid to w'hat you have, the only one thing 
now needful. 
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Pray tell me what Italian books you have read, and whether that jui 
guage is now become familiar to you. Bead Ariosto and Tasso through, 
and then you will have road all the Italian poets, who, in my opinion, 
are worth reading. In all events, when you get to Pai-is, take a good 
Italian master to road Italian with you three times a-woek ; not only to 
keep wltat you liave already, whioli you would otherwise tbrget, but 
also to perfect you in tlie rest. It is a great xdeasure, as well as a great 
advantage, to bo able to si)cak to jioople of all nations, and well, in their 
own langinigo. Aim at perfection in everything, though in most things 
it is unattainable ; however, they who aim at it, and persevere, will 
come much nearer it, 'tlian those whose laziness and desjiondency make 
them give it nji as unattainable. Magnia tamen exeidit atisia is a degree 
of i)raise which will always attend a noble and shining temerity, and a 
much better -sign in a young fellow, than aerpere hutniy tutus nimiun, 
timiduaque proeella. Fur men as well as women, 

born to be controlled, 

b^oop to the forward ami ttie bold. 

A man who sets out in the wt>tld with real timidity and diffidence has 
not an equal chance for it; ho n 11 be discouraged, imt by, or trampled 
bpou. But to succeed, a man, especially a young one, should have in- 
ward firmness, steadiness, aud intrepidity ; witii exterior modesty and 
aeeming diffi<lcnoo. Ho must modestly, but resolutely, assert his own 
rights and privileges. Suatiter in modo^ but fortitfr in re. He slionld 
have an api)aretit frankness and openness, but with inward caution and 
closeness. All these things will come to you by frequenting and observ- 
ing good oonijiany. And by good company, I mean that sort of company 
wliioii is called good company by every body of that place. Wlieu all 
tins is over, we sliall meet; and then wo will talk over, Ute-d-tite^ llie 
various little tiuishiug btn»kos, Avhich conversation and acquaintance oc- 
ca'^ionally suggest, and which cannot bo methodically written. 

Toll Mr. Harte that I liave received his two letters of the 2d and 8tli, 
N. S., which, as soon os 1 have received a third, I will answer. Adieu, 
my dear 1 I find you will do. 


LEITER OCXXVII. 


LovBoir, June b, 0 8. 1T30. 

Mt dear Friknd : I Have received your picture, which 1 have long 
waited for with impatience : I wanted to see your coiinteuanoo, from 
whence I am very apt, as 1 believe most people are, to form some gene*- 
ral opinion of the mind. If the painter has taken you os well as he has 
done Mr. Harte, (for his iiicture is by lar tlio most like 1 ever saw in rny 
dfe,) I draw good conclusions’ from your ooimtenance, which has both 
spirit and fineaae in it. In bulk you are pretty well increased since I 
saw you ; if your lieight has nut increased in proportion, 1 desire tlial 
you will make haste to coiriidete it. Seriously, I believe that your ex- 
ercises at Paris will make you shoot up to a good size ; your legs, by all 
accounts, seem to promise it. Pancing excepted, the wnolosomo part is 
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the best part of those academical exercises. TU digraimnt Itur lumme, 
A pr^os of exeroises, I have prepared every thing tor yoar reception at 
Ifondenr de la Guerinidre’s, and yonr room, &c., will be rcad^ at youi 
arrival. I am sifrb yon iiiusi be sensible how much better it will be for 
von to be interne in the xVcadoniy for the first six or seven months ai- 
least, than to be en hotel gami^ at some distance li-om it, and obliged to 
go to it every morning, let the weather be wliat it will, not to mention 
the loss of time too ; besides, b>' li\dng uud boarding in the Academy, 
yon will innhe an acqu.aintance with half the young fellows of fashion at 
Paris ; and in a very little while be looked upon as one of them in all 
FrenoJi companies : an advantage that has never yet haiipcned to any 
ne Englishman that I hare known. I am sure yon do not suppose that 
the difference of the exjicnse, which is but a trifle, has any weight with 
me in tliis resolution. You liave the French language so perfectly, and 

a will acquire the French tourhure so soon,, that I do not know any 
y likely to pa^s their time so well at Paris os yourself. Our young 
countrymen have generally too little French, and too bud addres.s, citlier 
to present tlieinxelves, or be well received in thcdieht Fitmcli coiiiptinies ; 
and, as a proof of it, there is no one instance of an Englishinnn's having 
ever been suspected of a gallanfry with a Frencli woman of condition, 
though every French woman of condition is more tlian susiieuted of 
having a gallantry. But they take up with the disgraceful and danger* 
ous commerce of^irostitutes, actresses, dancing* women, and that sort of 
trash ; though,. if they had common address, better achiovemenks would 
bo extremely easy. Wn arrungetnent, whicii is, in plain English, a gal* 
lantry, is, at Paris, as necessary a part of a woman of fashion’s establish- 
ment, as her h<mso, stable, coucli, &c. A young fellow must therefore 
be u very awkAvard one, to be reduced to, or of a very singular taste, to 
prefer drabs ami danger to a commerce (in the coui’so of tlio world not 
disgraceful) wdth a woman of liealth, education, and rank. Nothing 
sinks a young man into low company, bi»th of women and men, so sin-ely 
as timidity and diilidouco of himself. If ho thinks that ho shall not, he 
may depend upon* it he will not plenso. Hnt with pro|)er endeavours to 
plea.s^ and a degree of perAUasion that ho sliall, it is almost certain that 
he will. How many people does one meet with every where, wh<», with 
very moderate {>arts, and very little knowledge, pusli themselves pretty, 
far, singly by being sanguine, ontciq>rismg, and persevering! They will 
take no denial from man or woman; diniculties do not discourse them; 
repulsed twice or thrice, tliey rally, tliey charge agnm, and nine times 
in ten prevail at last. The same means will much sooner, and more 
certainly, attain the Waine ends, witlj your parts and knowledge. You 
have a fund to be sangu'ne upon, and good forwa w rally. In business 
(talents supposed) nothing is more effectual or successful, than a good, 
though concealed opinion of one’s selt^ a firm resolution, and an unwea- 
ried pei-aeveruncc. None but madmen attempt impossibilities; and 
whatover is possible, is one way or another to be brought about. It 
one method foils, try another, and suit yonr methods to the characters 
you have to do with. At the treaty of tlie Pyrenees, which Gordinal 
Mazariu, and Don Louis dc Haro, concluded, dam VIsle 'dee FaUane^ the 
latter carried some very important points by his constant and cool per* 
aoveronue. 
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Tlie Cardinal had all the Italian, vivacity and impatience ; Don Loma 
all the Spanish phlegm and tenaoionsnesa. The point which the Oaiv 
dinal had most at heart was, to hinder the re-est^hli!>hm6nt of the 
Prince of Oond^, his implacable enemy ; bnt he was in haste to con- 
• elude, and impatient to return to court, where absence is fdways dan- 
gerous. Don Louis observed tliis, and never foiled at every conference 
to bring the aflair of the Prince of Cond6 upon the tapU. The Car- 
dinal for some time refused even to treat upon it. Don Tjouis, with ^e 
same mrig froid^ os constantly persisted, till he at last prevailed ; con- 
trary to the intentions and the interest both of the (Ordinal and of hia 
court, ‘^ense must distinguish between what is impossible, and what 
is only diflicult ; and spirit and perseverance will get the better of the 
latter. Ever^ man is tb be had one way or another, and every woman 
almost any way. I must not omit one thing, which is previously 
necessa^ to this, and, indeed, to every thing else; which is attention, 
a flexibility of attention ; never to bo wholly engrossed by any past oi 
future object, but instantly directed to the present one, be it what it 
will. An absent man can make but few observations ; and those will 
be disjointed and imperfect ones, a half the circumstance mnst necess- 
arily escape him. lie cau pursue nothing steadily, because his absences 
make him lose his way. Tliey are very disagreeable, and hardly to be 
tolerated in old ago ; but in youth tl»ey cannot be Ibi^von. If you find 
that you have tlie least tendency to them, pray watch yourself very 
oarethlly, and you may prevent them now ; but if you let them grow 
into habit, yon will And it very diflicult to cure them hereafter, and a 
worse distemper I do not know. 

I heard with great satisfsKition the other day, foom one who lias boon, 
lately at Borne, that nobody was better recoived in the best companies 
than yourself. The same thing, I dare say, will happen to yon at 
Paris ; wJiero they are particularly kind to all strangers, who will bo 
civil to them, and show a desire of pleasing. But they must bo flat- 
tered a little, not only by words, but by a seeming preference given 
to their country, their manners, and their customs which is but a 
very small price to pay for a very good reception. Wore I in A&ica, I 
would pay it to a negro for his goc^-will. Adieu. 


LETTER COXXVIII. 

Loapos, June 11, 0. A iTBi). 

Mt nxAR Fimknd : The President jifontestjuieu, (whom ^ou will bo 
acquainted with at Paris), after having laid down in his book, 2^ 
TEtprit Loi»^ the nature and principles of ^the three diflbrent kinds 
of government, viz., the dernocratical, the monarchical, and the despotic, 
treats of the education necesdary for each respective form. His chaptei 
upon the education proper for the monarchical, I thought worth trans- 
cribing, and sending to you. You will observe that tlie monarchy 
which he has in his eye is EroLce. 

In monarchies, the principal branch of education is .not taught in 
colleges or 'academies. It commences, in some measure, at onp sot- 
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tf ng oat in the world ; for this is the school of what we ooA bonoar, 
tliat aniversal precqitor, which ought every where to be ou^ guide. 

**Here it is that we constantly hear three rules or maxims; viz^ 
That we should have a certain nobleness in our virtues, a kind of 
frankness in our morals, and a particular politeness in our beha- 
viour. 

“ The virtues we are hero taught, are loss what we owe to others, 
than to ourselves; they are not so much what draws us towards 
society, as what distinguishes ns from our fellow-citizens. 

“ Here the actions of men are judged, not os virtuous, but as shino 
ng; not as just, but as great; not os roasonabls, hut as extraor* 
dinary 

“ When honour here meets with any thing noble in our actions, it is 
either a Judge that approves tliem, or a sophister by whom they are 
excused. 

“ It allows of gallantry, when united with tlio idea of sensible affec- 
tion, or with that of conquest ; this is the reason why we never meet 
with so strict a purity of morals in monarchies as in republican 
governments. 

allows of cunning and craft. When Joined with the notion of 
greatness of soul or importance of aifairs ; as, for instance, in politics, 
tritJx w> ose finenesses it is far from being offended. 

“ It does not forbid adulation, but when sepoi'ate from the idea of a 
f jrtune, and comiectod only with the sonso of our mean condi- 

tics. 

With regard to morals, I have observed, that tlie education of mon- 
archies ought to admit of a certain frankness and open carriage. 
Truth, therefore, in conversation, is here a necessary point. Hut is it 
for the sake of trutli ? By no meims. I’ruth is requisite oidy, because 
a person habituated to veracity Ii{» aii air of boldness and freedom. 
And, indeed, a man of this utatiip seems to lay a stress only on the 
things themselves, not on the manner in which they are received. 

** Hence it is, that in x>roportion ns this kind of frankness is com- 
mended, that of the common people is despised, which has nothing 
bat truth and simplicity for its object. 

lu fine, the education of monnrcliies requires a certain politeness of 
behaviour. Man, a sociable animal, is formed to please in society ; and 
a person tliat woidd break throng) i tlio rules of decency, so as to shock 
those he conversed with, would lose the public esteem, and become 
incapable of doing any go>>d. 

** But politeness, gcnendly speaking, doos not derive its original from 
so pure a source. It arises from a dosire of distinguishing ourselves. 
It is pride that renders us polite ; w'e are flattered witli be}«\g takra 
notice of for a behaviour that shews wo are not of a mean condition, 
and tliat we have not been bred up with those who in all ages are con- 
sidered as the scum of the people. 

* ** Politeness, in monarchies, is naturalised at court. Ouo man exces- 
sively great renders every body else little. Hence that regard which ie 
paid to our fellow-subjocts ; hence that politeness, equally pleasing to 
^oee by whom, as to those towards whom it is practised; because it 
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nves pcx>ple to uudernt^nd, that a person actually belongs, br at’ least 
deserves to belong, to the court. 

A court air consists in quitting a real for a borrowed greatness. 
The latter pleases the courtier more than the former. It inspires him 
with a certain di.sdainful modesty, which shews itself externally, but 
whose pride insensibly diminishes in proportion to his distance from the 
source of this greatness. 

“At court we find a delicacy of taste in every thing, a delicacy arising 
from the constant use of the superfluities of life, from the variety, and 
especialiy the satiety of pleasures, from the multiplicity and even con- 
fusion of fancies, which, if they are not agreeable, are sure of being 
well received. 

“These are the things which properly fall within the province of 
education, in order to form what wo call a man of honour, a man 
possessed of all the qualities and virtues requisite in thia kind oi 
government. 

“Here it is that honour intci'fures with every thing, mi. ring even 
with people’s maimer of thinking, and directing their very princi- 
ples. 

“ To this wliimsical honour it is owing that the virtues arc only just 
wliat it ijleoscs; it adds rules of its own invention to every thing pre- 
scribed to us ; it extends or limits onr duties acetmling to its own 
fancy, whether tliey proceed from religion, politics or morality. 

There is nothing so strongly inculcated in monarchies, by the laws, 
by. religion, and honour, os subinibsion to tlio Prince’.s will , but this 
very honour tells us, that the Prince never ought to command a dis- 
honorable action, because this would render us incapable of serving 
him. 

Gi'illon refused to assassinate the Duke of Guise, but offered to fight 
him. After the massacre of St. Bartholumow, Cliarlos JX. having sent 
orders to the governors in the several provinces for the Ilngnonots to bo 
murdered. Viscount Dorle, who commanded at Bayonne, wrote thus to 
the king: “ Sire, Among the inhabitants of this town, and your Mmesty's 
troops, I could not find so much as one executioner ; they are honest 
citizens and brave soldiers. We jointly, therefore, beseech • your 
Majesty to command our arms and lives in things that are practicable.” 
This great and generous soul looked upon a base aciion .as a thing 
impossible. 

“ There is nothing tliat honour more strongly recommends to the 
nobility, than to serve their prince in a military "capacity. And indeed 
tliis is their favorite profession, because its dangers, its success, and 
even its miscarriages are the road to grandeur. Yet this very law of 
its own making, honour chooses to explain; and in case of any aifront, 
it requires or permits ns to retire. 

** It insists also, that we should be at liberty either to seek or to 
'eject employments; a liberty which it prefers even to an ample 
brtnnc. ’ » _ * 

“Honour, therefore, has its supremo laws, to which odnoation is obliged 
»o conform. The cliief of tliese are, that wo ur& .permitted to set 
a value upon our fortune, bnt are absolutely foi'bidden fo set any upon 
vox 
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**The second is, that when we are raised to a post or preferment, we 
ahonld never do or permit anything which may seem to imply that we 
look upon ourselves as inferior to the rank we hold.. 

“The third is, that those things which honour forbids are more rigor- 
ously forbidden, when the laws do not concur in the prohibition ; and 
those it commands are more strongly insisted upon, wnen they happen 
.not to be commanded by law. 

Though our government differs considerably from the French, inoa* 
inucli as we have fixed laws, and constitutional barriers, for the security 
ni our liberties and jiroperties ; yet the President’s observations hola 
V^tty near os true in England as in France. Though monarchies may 
differ a go(jd deal, kings differ very little. Those who are absolute 
(lesiro to contimio so, and those who are not, endeavor to become so; 
bonce tne same maxims and manners almost in all courts : voluptuous- 
i:>es8 and profusi<ju encouraged, the one to sink the peoi>le into into 
•rdoJcnce, the »)tJior into p<»verty, con^qnently into dependence. The 
o*nrt 18 called the woiid hero as well as at Paris; and nothing more is 
meant, by saying that a man knows the world, than tliat ho knows 
jourts. In all courts yon wust expect to meet with connections with- 
out friemlsbip; enmities witnout hatred, honour without virtue, appear- 
ances saved, an<l realities sacrificed; good manners with bad morals; 
and all vice and virtues so disguised, that whoever has only reasoned 
upon both would know neither when he first met tlioiu at court. It is 
well that yon should know the map of that country, that when you 
come to travel in it, you may do it with greater safety. 

From all this you will of yourself draw this obvious contdusion, That 
you are in truth but now going to the great and important .school, tbo 
world ; to which Westminister and Loipsig wore only the little prepara- 
tory schools, as Marj-le-bono, Windsor, &c., are to them. What you 
have already acquired Avill only place you in the second form of this new 
school, instead of the first. But if you intend, os I suppose you do, to get 
into the shell, you havo very different things to learn from Latin and 
Gre«k: and which require riiiich more sagacity and attention than tlmse 
two dead languages ; tlie Imigiiage of pure and simple nature ; the langoago 
of nature variously modified, and corrupted by passions, prejudices, and 
habits ; the language of simubition and dissimulation : very hard, bat 
very necessary to deciiilier. Horner has not half so many, nor so diffi- 
cult dialects, os the great book of tiro school you are now going to. 
Observe therefore progr* -sivcly, and with the greatest attention, what 
the be.st scholars in the form Inimcdialely above you do, and so on, 
until yon get into tire she'l yourself Adien. 

Pray toll Mr. Harte, that I have received his letter of the 27th May, 
N. S., and that I advise him never to take the English uowswriters lite* 
rally, who never yet inserted any one thing quite right. I have botk 
his patent and his mandamus, in both wliich he is Walter, let the news 
papers call him what they please. 
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Lohjkw. JMv 9. o. & IHOl 

Mt DBAS Fbibkd : I shonld not deserve that appellation in retarn 
from yon, if I did not freely and explicitly inform you of every corri- 
gible defect which I may citlier lieai* of, suspect, or at any time dis- 
cover in yon. Those who, in the common course of the world, will call 
themselves your frieuds ; or whom, according to the common notions 
of friendship, you may possibly think such, will never tell you of your 
faults, still less of your weaknesses. But, on the contrary, more de- 
sirous to moke you their friend, than to prove themselves yours, they 
will Hatter botl , and, in truth, not bo sorry for eitlier. Interiorly, most 
people eiyoy the inferiority of their best frieuds. The useful and 
essential part of friendship, to you, is reserved singly for Mr. llarte and 
myself : our relations to yon stand pure and unsus])ectcd of idl private 
views. In whatever wo say to yen, wo can have no interest but yours. 
We are therefore authorised to repn‘sent, mlvise, and remonstrate ; and 
your reason must tt‘ll you that you «aght to attend to and believe us. 

I am credibly informed, that there is still a considerable hitch or hob- 
ble in your enunciation ; and that wlion you speak fast you sometimes 
speak unintelligibly. I have formerly and freipiently laid my thoughts 
before yon so fully iipon this subject, that I can say nothing new upon 
it now. I must tljerofoi*e onl}* repeat, that your whole depends upon it. 
Your trade is to speak well, both in (mblic and in private. The man- 
ner of your speaking is full us important as the matter, as more people 
have ears to bo tickled, than understandings to judge. Be your pro- 
ductions ever m good, they will be of no use, if you stifle and strangle 
them in their birth. The best compositions of Corelli, if ill executed and 
played out of tunc, instead of touching, as lliey do when well performed, 
would only excite the indignation of the hearers, when murdered by an 
unskilful performer. But to murder your own productions, and that 
utram is a Medean cruelty^ which Hogace absolutely forbids. 

Remember of what importance Demosthenes, and one of the Gracchi, 
thought enunciation ; and read what stress Cicero and Quintilian lay 
upon it ; even the herb-women at Athens were correct judges of it. 
Oratory, with all its graces, that of onuiiciatioh in particular, is fUll as 
necessary in our government, os it ewer was in Greece or Rot..o. No 
man can moke a tbrtiine or ,a figure in this conntty, yvithont speaking, 
and speakiug well in public. If you will persuade, you must first 
please ; and if yon will please, yon must tune your voice to hannony, 
you must articulate every syllable distinctly, your emphasis and cadences 
must be strongly and properly marked ; and the whole together must 
be graceful and engaging : If you do not speak in that manner, you had 
much better not speak at all. All the leoruing y ou .have, or ever Can 
have, is not worth one groat without it. It inay be* a comfort and 
an amusement to you in your closet, but can be of no use to you in the 
world. Let me conjure you, (herefore, to make this your only object, 
till you have absolutely conquered it, for that is in your power ; think * 
of nothing else, read aud speak for nothing else. Read aloud, though 
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Alone, ainl reail articulately and distinctly, as if you were reading in 
public, and on the most important occasion. Recite pieces of eloquence^ 
aeclaim scenes of tragedies to Hr. ITarte, os if he were a nuineroua 
audience. If there is any particular ctmsonant which you have a diffi- 
culty in articulating, as I think yon had with the 7?, utter it millions and 
millions of times, till you have uttered it right. Never speak quick, till 
you have first learned to speak well. In short, lay aside eveiy book, 
ard every thought, that does not directly tend to this great object, abso- 
lutely decisive of your future fortune and figure. 

The next thing neccs‘<ary in your destination, is writing correctly, 
el^antly, and in a good hand too; in which three particulars, I am 
sorry to tell you, that you hitherto fail. Your handwriting is a very 
bad one, and would make a scurvy figure in an office-book of letters, or 
even in a laily’s pocket-book. But that fault is easily cured by core, 
since every man. wlio has tlic idie of his eyes and of his right hand, 
can W'rite whatever iiaiid he pleases. As to the correctness and ele- 
gance of your writing, attention to grammar does the one, and to the 
best autliors the other. In yonr letter to mo' of the 27th June, N. S., 
you omitted tiie date of the place, so that I only conjectured from the 
contents that you were at Rome. 

Thus T have, with the trutli and freedom of the teuderest afiTection, 
told you all vour defects, at least all that I know or have heard of, 
Tliank God. tliey are all very cnralde; they must be cured, and 1 am 
sure, you will cure them. That onco done, nothing remains for you to 
acquire, or for me to wisJi you, but the turn, the manners, the address, 
ami the graeety of the polite world ; which experience, observation, and 
good company, will insensibly give you. Few people at your age hare 
read, seen, and known, so much as you have ; and consequently few are 
so near as yourself to what I call perfection, by which I only mean 
being veiy near as well as tlie best. Far, tlicrefore, from being discou- 
raged by what you still want, wliat you already have shouhl enconra^ 
you to attempt, and c'.-nvince you that by attempting you will inevi- 
tably obtain it. The dBKcnlties which you have surlnoimtod were much 
greater than any yon have how to encounter. Till very lately, your 
way has been only throngL thorns and briars ; the few that now remain 
are mised with roses. Pleasure i» now the principal remaining part of 
your education. It will soltoii and polish your manners; it will makd 
you pursue and at last overtake the grace*.' I’lcusure is necessarily recip- 
rocal; no one feels, who does not at the same time give it. To be 
pleased, one roust ple.a.vo. What pleases you in others, will in gene- 
ral plea<«e them in yo>i. Paris is indisputably the scat of the grae«t; 
they will even court you, if you arc not too coy. Frequent and observe 
the best companies there, and you will soon be naturalised among them: 
you will soon find how' particularly attentive they are to the correct- 
ness and elegance of their language, and ti> the graces of their enon 
elation : they would even call the understanding of a man in question, 
who should neglect or not know the infinite ad vaiitof^ arising from 
tliem. Narrer^ rSetter, dklamer wVn, are serious studies among them, 
and well deserve to l)e so every where. The conversations, even among 
the wometi. firequcntly turn upon the elegancies and minntest delicacVw 
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of the French Innguafre. An enjouernent^ a gallant turn, prevails in all 
their companies, to women, with wliom they neither are, nor pretend 
to be, in love ; but shunld you (as may very possibly happen) fall reall}' 
in love there with some woman of fashion and sense, (for I do not sup- 
pose you capable of falling in love with a strumpet,) and that youjr 
rival, without half your parts or knowledge, should get the better of 
you, merely by dint of manners, enjouement^ hadmage\ &c., liow wouid 
you regret not having siifTiciemly attended to tliose accomplishments 
which yon despised as superficial and trifling, but which you would 
then find of real consequence in the course of the world ! And men, 
as well as women, are taken by those external graces. Shut np yonr 
books then now as a business, and open them only as a pleasure: but 
let the great book of the world be yotir serious study; read it over 
and over, get it by heart, adopt its style, and make it your own. 

‘When I cast np your account as it now stands, 1 rejoice to see the 
balance so much in yon;- favour; and that the items cer contra are si« 
few, and of such a nature, that they may be very easily cancelled. '1/ 
way of debtor and creditor, it stonci'^ thus : 

Oreditor. By French. Debtor. To English. 

Gennan. Enunciation. 

Italian. Manners. 

I^atin. 

Greek, 

Logic. 

Ethics. 

History, 
f Naturro. 

Jns -< Gentium. 

( Publicum. 

This, my dear friend, is n very true ace •nut, ^<I a very onconra^ng 
one* for you. A man who owes so little can clear it off in a very little 
time, and, if ho is a prudent man, will ; whereas a man who, by long 
negligence, owes a great deal, despairs of ever being abb to pry ; and 
therefore never looks into his account at all. 

When you go to Genoa, pray observe carefully r!l the entire of it. 
and view them with somebody who can tell you all the situations and 
operations of the Austrian army, during tliat famous siege, if it desia-ves 
to be called one ; for in reality tlie town never was besieged, nor had 
the Austrians any one thing necessary for a siege. If I^rquis Cen- 
tnrioni, who was last winter in England, should happen u> be there, 
go to him with my compliments, and he will shew yon all imaginable 
civilities. 

I could have sent you some letters to Florence, bat that I knew Mr. 
Mann would be of more use to you than all pf them. Pray make him 
my compliments. Cultivate 3-our Italinu, while you are at Florence, 
where it is spoken in its utmost purity, but ill'pron »unccd. 

Pray save me the seed of some of tlie host melons yo^ eat, and put 
it up dry in paper. You need not send it me ; but Mr. Ilarte will brine 
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It in his pockot when he comes over. I should likewise be glad of 
some cuttings of the best figs, especially la fica gentile^ and the Md.- 
tose ; but as this is not the season Ibr them, Mr. Mann will, 1 dare 
say, undertake that commission, and sent them to me at the proper 
time by Leghorn. Adieu. Endeavour to please others, and divert your 
ieif as much as ever you can, en. honnite et galant homme. 

r S. I send you the inclosed to 'deliver to Lord Bochford, upon yonr 
arrival ft Turin. 


LETTER OOXXX. 


Lovdok, Avq. ttO.B. IVBOl 

Mt dtcab Fktkn'd : Since your letter from Sienna, which gave me a 
very imperfect account both of your illness and your recovery, I have 
not received one word either from you or Mr. ^arte. I impute tliis to 
the carelessness of the post singly : and the great distance between ns 
at present exposes onr letters to those accidents. But when you come 
to Paris, from whence the letters arrive here very regularly, I shall 
insist upon you writing to me constantly once a-week ; and that upon 
the sarno day, for instance, every Thursday, tliat I ipay know by what 
mail to expect your letter. I shall also require yon to be more minute 
in your account of yourself than you have hitherto been, or than I have 
required ; beoanse of the informations which I received from time to 
time from Mr. Ilarte. At Paris you will be out of your time, and must 
set up fin* yoiu'Melf; it is then that I shall be very solicitous to know 
how you carry on your business. While Mr. Ilarte was p^our partner, 
the care was his share, and the profit yours. .But, at Pans, if yon will 
have the latter, j’ou must take the mnner along with it. It will bo 
quite u new world to yon ; very different from tlie little world tliat you 
have hitherto seen ; and you will have much more to do in it. You 
must keep your little dIcounts constantly every morning, if you would 
not have tliern run into confusion, and swell to a bulk that would 
frighten you from ever looking into tliora at all. You must allow some 
time for learning what you do nt>t know, and some fi»r keeping what 
you do know; and you must leave a groat deal of time for your plea- 
cures ; which (I repeat it again) are now hccoino the most necessary 
part of your education. It is by convcrs/itions, dinners, suppers, enter- 
tainments, &c. in the be^t comimnies, tliat yon mu.'«t bo formed for the 
world. Lea maniirea^ h a agreanena^ lea graces^ cannot be learned by 
theory, they are only to !jc got by use among those who have them; 
and they are now the main object of your life, as they are the necessary 
steps to yonr fortune. A man of the best parts, and the greatest learn 
ing, if he does not know the world by his own experience and observa- 
tion, will te very absurd ; and consequently very unwelcome in com- 
pany. He may say very good things; but they will probably be «o ill- 
* timed, misplaced, or improperly addressed, that he had much better 
hold his tongue. Full of his own matter, and uninformed of, or inat 
tentive to, the particular circumstances and sit uations of the company, 
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ho vent^ it inrliscriiDlnatelj; he pats some people out of conntenanoe; 
he sJiocks others; and frightens all, who dread wliat may come out next. 
The most general inle tliat I can give you for the world, and which 
your experience will convince you of the truth of, is, Never to give the 
tone to the company, but to take it from them ; and to labour more tc 
put them in conceit with themselves, than to make them admire you. 
Tliose whom you can make like themselves better, will, I promise yea, 
like you very well. 

A system-monger, who, without knowing anything of the world by 
experience, has formed a system of it in his dusty cell, lays it dowm, for 
example, that (from the general nature of mankind) flattery is pleasing. 
He will therefore flatter. But how? Why, indiscriminately. And. 
instead of rc^iairing and heightening the piece judiciously, with soft 
colours and a delicate pencil ; witli a coarse brush, and a great deal of 
white wash, be daubs and besmears the piece he means to adorn. Ilis 
flattery offends even bis patron ; and is almpst too gross for his mistress. 
A man of the world knows the force of flattery as well as he does ; but 
then he knows how, when, and where to give it ; ho proportion^ his 
dose to the constitution of the podent. He flatters by application, by 
inference, by comparison, by hint, and seldom directly. In the course 
of tlie world, there is the same diffei*enco, in everything, between sys- 
tem and pVootice. 

I long to have you at Paris, which is to bo your great school ; yon 
will be then in a manner within reach of mo. 

Tell me, arc you perfectly recovered, or do you still find any remain- 
ing complaint upon your lungs? Your diet should be cooling, and at 
the same time nourishing. Milks of all kinds are proper for you ; wines 
of all kinds bad. A groat deal of gentlt*, and no violent exercise, is good 
for you. Adieu, i^atia^fema^ et valetudo, eontingat dbunde l 


LETTER COXXXI. 

Loidm, Cctdbtr S, <7. A ITBO. 

Mt drab Friend: This letter will, I am persuaded, find you, and I 
hope safely, arrived at Montpelier; from whence I trusr, that Mr. Harters 
indisposition will, by being totally removed, alh»w you to gi*^ to 'Paris 
before Christmas. You will there find two people, who, though beth 
English, I recniiitnoiul in the strongest manner possible to your atten- 
tion ; and advise you to form the most intimate conn&<‘.tions witli them 
both, in their different ways. The one is a man whom you already 
know something of, but not near enough : it is the Earl of Huntingdon ; 
who, next to yon, is the tmest object of my affection and esteem ; and 
who (I am proud to say it) oflJls mo, and Considers me as his adopted 
fkther. His parts are as quick os his knowledge is extensive ; and if 
quality were worth patting into an account, where every other item is 
BO much more valuable, he is the first almdCt in this oonntry . the figure 
he will make in it, soon after he retnms to it, wall, if I am not more mis- ‘ 
taken than ever I was in my life, equid his birth and my hopes. Such 
a connection will be of infinite advantage to you ; and, I can assure yon, 
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tllAt be Is extremely diapogod to form it npon my acootmt; atfd vil^ 

I Im^ and beKevef desire to improve ai»d ceniept it npon yonr own. 

In our f^liamentary government, eonnectiona are absmutoty naoce- 
eary ; and, if prudently formed and ably maintained, the sueoese of tiiem 
is infallible. There are two sorts of connections, which I would always 
advise yon to have in view. The first I will call equal ones ; by which 
1 mean those, where the two connecting pai'ties reciprocally And their 
account, from pretty near an e^inal degree of parts and abilities. lA « 
those, there must be a freer coinmniiication ; each must see that the 
o^er is able, and be convinced that he is willing to be of use to him. 
Honour must be the principle of such connections ; and there must be a 
mntnal dependence, that present and sei>arato interest shall not be able 
to break them. There must be a joint system of action ; and, in case 
of different opinions, each must recede a little, in order at last to form 
an unanimous one. Such, 1 hope, will bo your connection with Lord 
Huntingdon. You will both o^ime into Parliament at the same time ; 
and if yon have an equal share of abilities and application, you and he, 
with other young people, with whom you will niharolly associate, may 
form a band which will bo respected by any administration, and make a 
figure in the public. The other sort of connections I call unequal ones; 
tliat is, where the parts aro all on one side, and the rank and fortune on 
the other. Here, the advantage is all on one side ; hut that advantage 
must be ably and artfully concealed. Complaisance, an engaging inan> 
ner, and a patient toleration of certain airs of superiority, mtist cement 
them. The weaker party must be taken by the heart, his bead giving 
no hold ; and he must be governed, by being made to believe that ho 
mvems. These people, skilfully led, give great weight to their leader. 

I have formerly pointed out to you a ot>uple that I take to be proper ob- 
jects for yonr skill ; and yon will meet with twenty more, for they are 
▼erv rife. 

The other person whom I recommended to you is a woman ; not as a 
woman, for that is not immediately iny business ; besides, 1 fear that 
she is turned of fifty. It is Lady llervey, whom 1 directed you to call 
npon ht D^on, but who, to my great joy, because to yonr great 
advantage, passes all tliis winter at Paris. She has been bred all her 
life at courts ; of which she has acquired all the easy good-breeding and 
politeness, without the irivolousness. She has all the reading that a 
• woman should have; and more than any woman need have; for she 
understands Latin perfectly well, though she wisely concetds it. Am 
she will look upon you as her son,* I desire that you will look upon her 
os my delegate: trust, cooMult, and apply to her witliout reserve. No 
woman ever had more than she has, U ten de la pwrfaiUmmt ioime 
eon^affniej lei mani^et engageantes^ «t U je ne ioia qtun qtti plait* 
Desire her to reprove and correct any, and every, the least error and 
Inaccuracy in your manners, air, address, &c. No woman in Xnrope 
can do it so well ; none will do it more willingly, or in a more proper 
and obliging manner. In such a case, she will not put you out of 
countenance, by telling yon of it in company ; but cither intimate it by 
some sign, or wait for an opportunity when you are alone together, 
fiheia dso in the best French cinniMiny, where she will not only intro- 
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dnoe, hut puff joxi^ if I may ase so low a word. Aud I can assure yot 
Uiat it is no little help, in the beau mmde^ to be puffed there by a 
tashionable womanl 1 send yon tlie inclosed billet to carry her^ only 
as a certificate of tlie identity of your person, which 1 take it -for 
granted slie could not know again. 

You would be so mnch surjniscd to receive a whole letter from me 
without any mention of .the exterior ornaments neces^ry for a gentle* 
* man, as manners, elocution, air, tuldross, graces, &o. that, to comply 
with your expectations, 1 will touch upon them; and tell you, that 
when you come to England, I will shew you some people, wjiom I do 
not now care to name, raised to the highest stations singly by those 
exterior and adventitious ornaments; whose parts would never have 
entitled them to the sraollobt othoe in the excise. Are they then neces- 
sary, and worth ao(^uii*ing, or not? You will see many instances of this 
kind at Paris, partionlarly a glaring one, of a person'* raised to the 
highest posts and dignities in France, as well as to be absolute sovereign 
of the becM mondc^ singly by the graces of his person and address ; by 
woman’s chit-cliat, accompaui.-d with important gestures ; by an impos- 
ing air,' and pleasing ahwd. ^ay, by those helxis, ho even passes for a 
wit, though he hath certainly no uncommon share of it. 1 will not 
name him, because it would be very iin]>rndent in you to do it. A 
young fellow, at his first entrance into the htau monae^ must not offend 
the king dt facto there. It is very often more necessary to conceal con- 
tempt than resentment, the former being never forgiven, but the latter 
sometimes forgot. 

There is a small quarto book, entitled, JliHtoire Chronologiquo dc la 
France, lately published by'Le President II6nault; a man of parts aud 
learning, with whom you will probably get acquainted at Paris. I 
desire that it may always lie upon your table, for yonr recourse as often 
as 3’ou read history. The chroiiologj\ though cliiofly relative te the 
histeiy of France, is not singly oonfitied to it ; but the most interesting 
events,of all the rest of Europe are aL^o inserted, and raan^ of them 
adorned by short, pretty, and just reflections. The now edition of Lee 
Mimovree de Sully, in three quarto volumes, is also extremely' well 
worth your reading, as it will i^ve you a clearer and truer notion of one 
of the most interebting periods«of the French history, than you can yet 
have formed from all the other books j'ou irmy have read upon the sub- 
ject. That prince, I mean Henry the Fourtli, had all tlm aecoinplish- 
ments and virtues of if hero, and of a king, and almost of a man. The 
last are the most rarely seen. May yon possess them all I Adien. 

Pray make my compliments to Mr.'Harte, and let him know that I 
have this moment received his letter of the 12th, N. S., from Antibes. 
It requires no immediate answer;,! shall therefore dday mine tiU J 
have another from him. Give him the inclosed, which I have received 
tai Hr. Eliot. 


•M. UMar«olwl ds BiobcUw 
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LETTER CCXXXII. 

Loyoo*, Xowmb^r I, 0, A IIN. 

Mt Deab Fbiebd ; I hope fhat this letter will not find you still at 
Montpelier, but rather be sent after you from tiience to Paris, wh'ere, I 
am persuaded, that Mr. Harte could lind os good advice tbr his leg as at 
Montpelier, if not better ; but if he is of a different opinion, I am sure 
you ought tp stay there as long os he desires. 

While you are in France, I could wish that the hours yon allot for 
historical aiiiuscment sliould bo entirely devoted to the history of 
France. One always reads history to must advantage in that country 
to which it is relative ; not only books, but persons being ever nt hand 
to solve doubts and dear up diniculties. I do by no means advise you 
to throw away your time in ransacking like a dull antiquarian, the 
minute and unimportant parts of remote and fabulous times. TjCt blocJc- 
heads read wliat Itlockhe^s wrote. And a general notion of the history 
of France, fr<>in the conquest «>f that conntry* by the Franks, to the 
reign of Louis the Eleventh, is sufficient for use, consequently sufficient 
for yon. Tliei'e arc, however, in those remote times, some retnarkable 
aorus, tliflt deserve tnoro particular attention; I mean tliose in which 
- Boiiie notable alterations happened in the constitution and form of gov- 
ennricnt. As, for example, the scttloinont of Clovis in Gaul, and the 
form of govorntueiit wliich he then establislied ; for, hy the way, that 
form of government differed in this particular from all the other Gothic 
govcnuiients, that the po(q>Ie, neither collectively nor by representatives, 
had ony share in it. It was a mixture of monarchy and aristocracy; 
and what were called the States General of France oimsisted only of the 
nobility and clergy, till the time of Pliilip le Bel, in the very beginning 
of tiio fourteenth century, who first called the people to tliose assemblies, 
by no means for the good of the people, who -were only amused by tins 
pretended honour ; but, in truth, to check the nobility ami clergy, and 
induce them to grant' the money he wanted for his profusion ; tliis was 
a Bchorao of Engiierrand de Marigny, his minister, who governed both 
him and his kingdom to such a degree, as to bo called tlie coadju- 
tor and governor of the kingdom, diaries Martel laid aside these 
ftfsemblies, and governed by open force. Pepin restored them, and 
attached them to him, and with them the nation ; by which means he 
deposed Childeric, and mounted the thron*^. Tjiis is a second period 
worth your attention. 'I'ho third race’ of kings, which begins with 
Ilugnes Capet, is a third period. A judicious reader of history will 
save liiinself a great deal of time and trouble by attending with care 
only to those interesting periods of liistmy, whieli furnish remarkable 
event's, and make seras; and going slightly over tlie common run of 
events. Some people read history, ns otiiors rend the Pilgrim’s Pro^ 
gress; giving c<{ual attention to,* and indiscriminately loading thdr 
memories witfi every part alike. But I would have you read it in a 
different manner: take the ijliortest general history von can find of 
every country; and mark clown in that history the JUMt important 
periods, such as conquests, changes of kings, and alterationb of the form 
of government ; and then have recourse to more extensive ttistoriee^ oi 
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partfottlar treatises, relative to tnose great points. Consider them wall, 
taraoe up ibelr causes, and follow flieir consequences. For instailoi^ 
tliere is a most excellent, though very short history of France, Le 
Gendre. Read that with attention, and you will know enough of the 
general history ; but when yon find there such remarkable periods as 
are above mentioned, consult Mezeray, and other the best and minutest 
histories, os well as political treatises ^on thoste subjects. In later 
times, Memoirs, from those of Philip de Cfommines, down to the innu- 
merable ones in the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, have been of great 
use, and thrown great light upon particular parts of history. 

Conversation in France^ if you have the address and dexterity to turn 
it ujjon useful subjects, will exceedingly improve yonr historical know- 
ledge'; for pe<iple there, however classically ignorant they may be, think 
it a shame to be ignor.ant of the history of their own country : they read 
that, if they read nothing elsc, and having often readtiothing else, are 
proud of having read tliat, and talk of it willingly ; even the women are 
well instructed in that sort of reading. I am tar flrom meaning by this, 
tliat you should always be talking wisely, in company, of books, his- 
tory, and matters of knowledge. There ape many companies which you 
will, and ought to keep, where such conversations would be misplaced 
and ill-timed; yonr own good sense must distingnisli the company and 
the time. You must trifle only with triflors ; and bo serious only wjtli 
the serious, but dance to those who pipe. Cut in theatrum Cato tevori 
wnisti f was justly said to an old man ; how much more so would it 
be to one of your ago ? From the moment that you are dressed and go 
out, ])Ookot all your knowledge with your watch, and never pull it out 
in company unless desired : the producing of the one unasked, implies 
that you are weary of the company; and the producing of the other 
anrequirod, will make the company weary of yon. Company is a 
republic too jealous of its liberties, to siitFer a dictator even for a quar- 
ter of an hour ; and yet in that, as in al) republics, there are some few 
who really govern; but then it is by seeming to disclaim, instead of 
attempting to usurp the power: that is the occasion in which manners, 
dexterity, address, and the undoHnable no iaio ^uoi triumph ; If pro- 
perly exerted, their conquest is sure, and the more lasting for not being 
perceived. Remember, that this is not only your first and greatest, but 
ought to be almost your only object, while you are in France 

I know that many of your countrymen ore apt to call the ft'cedom and 
vivacity of the French, ^petulancy and ill-breeding; but, shmud you 
think so, I desire upon many accounts that you will not say so; I admit 
that it may be so in some instances of petits maitreo itourdio^ and in some 
fouiig p^ple unbroken to the world ; but I can assure you, tliat yon 
will mid it much otherwise with people of a certain rank and age, upon • 
whose model you will do very well to form yourself. 'VTe call their 
steady assurance, Impudence: why? Only because whac we call 
modesty is awkward bashfulness, and mauf>ai»e honte. For ray pai't, 

1 see no impudence, but, on the contrary, infinite utility and aoVan- 
tage, in presenting one's self with the same coolness and unooncem hi 
any, and every company ; till one can do that, J. am very sure that one 
can never present one^s self well. Whatever ia done under .toneera 
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and embarrassment, must be ill done ; and, till a man is absolntdy easy 
and nnooncemed in every company, hd will never be tlionght to have 
kept good, nor be very welcome in it. A steady assurance, with seem- 
ing m odesty, is possibly the most useful qualilication that a man can 
have in every part of life. A man vrould certainly make a very consi- 
derable fortune and figure in the world, wliose modesty apd timidity 
should often, as bashfuuiess always does, (put him in the deplorable and 
lamentable situation of the pious yEuojis, when c^tupuit^ »teUruntqut 
tmMB ; et vox/aueibus haait) ! Fortune (as well as women) 

- boro to be controlled. 

Stoops to the torword and the bold. • 

Assurance and intrc;)idity, under the white banner of seeming modesj^ 
clear the way for inorit, that would otherwise be discouraged by dira- 
oulties in its journeys whprcos barefaced impudence is the noisy and 
blustering harbinger of a worthless and senseless usurper. 

You will think that I shall never have done recommending to yon 
these exterior worldly accomplishments, and you will think right, for I 
never shall ; they are of too great consequence to you fur me to be 
indifferent or negligent about thorn: the shining part of your future 
figure and fortune depends uow wholly upon them. These are the 
acquisitions wliich must ^ive oificacy and success to those you have 
already made. To have it said and believed that you are the most 
learned man in England, would be no more Uum was said and believed 
of Dr. Beutley; but to have it said, at the same time, that you are also 
the best bred, most polite, and agreeable man in the kingdom, would be 
such a happy composition of a character as 1 never yet knew any one 
mail deserve; and which I will endeavour, as well as ardently wish, 
that you may. Absolute perfeotion is, 1 well know, unattainable ; but 
1 know too, that a man of parts may be unweariedly turning 'at it, and 
arrive pretty near it. Try, labour, persevere. Adieu. 

LETTER OOXXXIII. 

Losmw, iVboombor 8, 0 . 8 . 1760. 

Mt dbab FBUoni: Before ^ou get to Paris, where you will soon be 
left to your own disorotion, if voo have any, it is necessary that we 
should understand one another thoroughly ; which is the most probable 
way of preventing disputes. Money, tim canso of inuoh miscliief In the 
world, is the cause of mpst quarrels between fathers and sons; the for- 
mer commonly thinking, that they cannot give’ too little, and the latter, 
that they cannot have enough ; both equally iu the wrong. Toil must do 
me the justice to acknowledge, that 1 have hitherto neither stinted nor 

f 'udged any expense tliat could be of use, or real pleasure to you ; and 
can assnre you, by the way, that you have travelled at a much more 
considerable expense than I did myself; but I never so mnob as thought 
of that, wliile Mr. Harte was at the head of vour finances ; being verj 
sure that the sums gran(ed were scrupulously applied to the uses for 
which they were iutend^. But the case will soon be altered, and you 
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will be your own receiver and treasnrer. However, I promise yon, 
that we will not quarrel singly upon the quantum^ which shall be 
cheerfully and ‘freely granted ; the ap]dicutioii and appropriation of it 
will be the material point, which 1 am now going to clear up and 
finally settle with you. 1 will fix, or even name, no settled allowance ; 
though 1 well know in my own mind wlmt would be tlie proper one ; 
but X will first try your draughts, by which 1 can in a good degree 
judge of your conduct. This only 1 tell you in general, that if the 
channels through which niy money is* to go are the proper ones, the 
source shall not bo scanty ; but should it deviate into dirty, muddy, and 
obscure ones, (which by the by, it cannot do for a week without my 
knowing it.) I give you fair and timely notice, that the source will 
instantly be dry. Mr. ilarte, in cstoblishing you at Paris, w'ill point 
out to you lho<e proper channels: lie^vill leave you there upon the foot 
of a man of fashion, and J Will continue you upon the saine; you will 
have your c»)ach, your valefde chainbre, .your own footman, and 
a valet do place ; which, by the way, is one servant more than I had. 1 
would have you very well dre^ by which I mean drest as the gene- 
rality of people of fashion are , that not to be taken notice of, for 
being eitlier more or less tine than other people : it is by being well 
drest, not finely (lre.st, that a geiitlenian should be distinguished. Ton 
must frequent Im spectncUn^ which expense I shall willingly supply. 
You must play d des petit* jmx de eommereo in mixed hompauies; that 
article is tiitling; I shall pay it. cheerfully. All the other articles of 
pocket money are very inconsiderable at Paris, in comparison of what 
they are hero, the silly custom of giving money wlicrovcr one dines or 
sups, and the expensive importunity of subscriptions, not being yet 
Introduced tJiere. Having thus reckenod up all the decent expenses of 
a gontleiiian, which I will most readily defray, I come now to those 
which I will neither bear nor supply. The firet of these is gaming, of 
which, though I have not the least reason to suspect you, 1 think it 
nece.ssary eventually to assure you, that no considenation in the world 
shall ever make me pay your play debts ; sliouhl you ever urge to me 
that your honour is pawned, 1 should most iinmoveably answer you, 
that It was your honour, not mine, that was pawinwl ; and that your 
creditor might e’en take the pawn for the debt. 

Low company, and low pleasures, are always much more ^’ostly than 
liberal and elegant ones. The disgraceful riol.4 of a tavern ore much 
more expensive, as well fb dishonourable, than the sometimes pardonable 
excesses in good company. I must absolutely hear of no tavern scrapes 
and squabbles. 

1 come now to anothei'aud very roatenal point; I mean women; and 
I will not address myself to you upon this subject, either in a religious, 
a mor^ or a parental style. I will even lay aside my age, remember 
yours, and speak to you as one man of plonsure, if he had parte to^ 
would speak to another. I will by no means pay for whores, and their 
never-failing cunsecpiences. surgeons; nor will I, upon any account, kee|: 
singers, dancers, actresses, and id genu* omne; an^ independently of the 
expense, I must tell you, that such connections would give me, and all 
sensible people, the utmost contempt for your parts and address : a young 
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fbllow must have as little sense as address, to venture, or more properly 
to shcriflce, his health, and ruin his fortune, with such sort of creatures ; 
in such n place os Paris especially, where gallantry is both the profession 
and the practice of' every woman of* foslnon. To speak plainly, I will 
not forgive your understnndln ^ c s and p s ; nor will your con- 

stitution forgive them you. Tlioso distempers, as well as their cures; 
&11 nine times in ten upon the lungs. This argument, I am sure, ought 
to have weight with you ; for I protest to you, that if you meet uuth 
any such accident, J would not give one year’s purchase for your life. 
Lastly, there is another sort of expense that I wul not allow, only be- 
cause it is a silly one ; I mean the fooling away your money in baubles 
at toy-shops. Have one handsome snuff-box, (if you take snuff,! and one 
handsome sword ; but then no more pretty and very useless things. 

By what goes before, you will easily ]>erceive, that I mean to allow 
you whatever is necessary, not only for the figure, but for the plcasnres 
of a gentleman, and not to supply the profusion of a rake. Tins, you 
must confess, doejj not savour of either the severity or parsimony of old 
a£;o.. 1 consider tliis agreement Iwitween us,* os* a subsidiary treaty on 
my part, for services to be performed on yours. I promise you, tiiat I 
will be ns punctual in the payraout.uf the subsidies, as England has been 
during the last war; but then J give you notice at the same time, that I 
require a much more scrupulous execution of the treaty on your part, 
than wo met Avith on that of our allies ; or else that payment will bo 
stopped. 1 hope all that I have now said was absolutely unnecessary, 
and that sentiments more worthy and more noble than pecuniary ones, 
would of tliomselvos have pointed out to you the conduct 1 recommend ; 
but, at all events, I resolved to be once for all explicit with you, that, in 
the worst that can happen, you may not plead ignorance, and complain 
that 1 liad not sufficiently explained to you my intentions. 

Having 'mentioned the word rake, 1 must say a word or tvro more 
on that subject, because young people too freipieutly, and always fatally, 
are apt to inistako tliat character for that of a man of pleasure ; whereas, 
there are not in the world two characters more different. A rake is a 
composition of all the lowest, most ignoble, degrading, and shameful 
vices ; they all consiiirp to disgrace his character, and to ruin Ids foi’timc ; 
while wine and the p — x contend which shall soonest and most effectu- 
ally destroy his constitution. A dissolute, tiagitious footman, or porter, 
makes fu!; as good a rake as a man of tlie first quality. By the by, lot 
me tell you, that in tlie wildest part of ray youth, I never was a rake, 
but on tlie contrary, always detested and despised tlmt cliaracter. 

A man of pleasure, though not always so scrupulous as ho should be, 
and as one day he will wish he had been, refines at least his pleasures 
by taste, accompanies them with decency, and enjoys tlioiu with dignity. 
FW men can be men of pleasure, every man may be a rake. Kemember 
that 1 sliall know every tiling you say or do at Paris, as exactly as if, by 
the force of magic, I could follow you everywhere, like a Sylph or a 
Gn6me, invisible myself. Seneca says, very prettily, that one should ask 
notliing of God, but what one should be willing that men should know; 
nor of men, but what^one should be willing that God should know; j 
advise you to say and do nothing at Pm*is, but what you would be wiL- 
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ng that I shonld know. I hope, nay, I believe, that will be the cmiml 
^ nae, I dare say, you do not want; instrootion, I am sore, yon bate 
never wanted : experience jrou are daily gaining : all which together 
must inevitably (I should think) make you both re>peotaJ>le et eimable^ 
tiie pertection of a humau character. In tliat case nothing shall be 
wanting on my part, and you shall solidly experience ^ the extent and 
cenderness of my amotion fur you; but dread the reverse of both I 
Adieu I 

F. S. When you get to Paris, after you have been to wait on Lord 
Albemarle, go to see Mr. Torke, whom I have particular reasons for de- 
siring that you should foe well with, as I shall hereafter explain to you. 
Let him kno\* that m^ orders, and your own inclinations, oocspiTM to 
make you desire bis friendship and protection. 


LETTEK OOXXXIV. 

Hr OBAB Frixnd: I have sent you so many preparatory letters for 
Paris, that this, which will meet you there, shall only be a summary of 
them all. 

You have hitherto had more liberty than any body of yonr age ever 
liad ; and I must do you the justice to own, that you have made a ueft> 
ter use of it than most people of your age would have done ; bat then, 
though you hud not a Jailer, yon hofl a friend with you. At Paris, yoa 
will not only be nnonnfin^, but nnassistod. Your own good sense 
must be your only guide : 1 have gr^^at confidence in it, and am con- 
vinced that I shall receive just such accounts of your conduct at Paris 
os I could wish ; for I tell you beforehand, that I shall be most minutely 
informed of ^1 that you do, and almost 4>f all that you say there. En- 
joy the pleasures of youth, you cannot do better ; but refine and dignify 
them like a man of parts ; let them raise, and not sink ; let them ^orn 
and not vilify your character ; let them, in short, be the pleasures of a 
gentleman, and taken with your equals at least, but rather with youi 
superiors, and those chiefly French. 

Inquire into the oharoctors of the several Academicians, before yoa 
form a connection with any them : and be roost upon y(^ ir gnard 
against those who make tlie most court to you. 

You cannot study much^n the Academy ; but you may study nsefhlly 
there, if yon are au economist of your time,, and bestow only unongood 
books those quarters and halves of hours, which cxMmr to every body 
in the course of almost every day ; and which, at the yearns end, amount 
to a very considerable snm of time. Ijet Greek, without hul. share 
some part of every di^ ; I no not mean the Greek poets, the catches of 
Anacreon, or the tender complaints of Theocritus, or even the poraerw 
like language of Homer’s heroes ; of whom all smatterers in Greex know 
a little, quote often, and talk of always ; bat I mean Plato, Aristotele^ 
Pemosthenes, and Thucydides, whom none but adepts know. It is 
Greek tliat must distinguish you in the learned world, Latin alone will 
not: and Greek must be sought to be retained, for it nevw ooonrs like 
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pAUb. WImb yon retd liistory or other books of amuseiaent, le| onery 
iBugiiaM you are master of have its turn, so that you may not only 
retain, oat improve in every one. 1 also desire that you will oon verse 
iL Oermaa and Italian, with all the Germans and the ICi^aus widi 
whom you oonverse at all. Tiiis will be a very agteeable and fiattoring 
thixtg to them, and a very usethl one to you. 

Pray apply yom*self diligently to your exercises; for though the do- 
ing them well is not supremely meritorious, tho doing them iu is iUibe* 
ral, vulgar and ridiculous. 

1 recommend theatrical r^irescntations to you ; which are excellent 
at Paris. The tragedies of Oorneille and Racine, and the comedies of 
Ifolidre, well attended to, are admirable lessons, both for the heart and 
the head. There is no^ nor ever was, any theatre comparable to the 
Preach. If the music of the French operas does not please yoar Italian 
ear, the words of them, at least, are sense and poetry, which is modi 
more than 1 can say of any Italian opera that 1 ever read or heai^ in 
mylife. 

1 send you the enclosed letter of rOcommendalaoa to Marquis Matig- 
non, which I would have 3 ’Ott deliver to him as soon as yon can ; yon 
will, I am sure, teel the good effects of his waim friendship for me, and 
Lord Bolingbroke ; who has also wrote to him ut>on your subject. By 
that, and by tho other letters which I have sent you, you will be at 
once so thoroughly introduced into the best French company, that you 
must take some pains if you will keep bod; but that is what I do not 
suspect yon of. You have, 1 am sure, too much right ambition, to 
^retcr low and disgraceful company, to that of yonr superiors, both in 
rank and age. Your oharactor, and consequently your fortune, abso- 
lutely depends upon the company you keep, and the turn you take at 
Paris. I do not, in the least, meaii a grave turn; on the contrary, a 
ga^ a sprightly, but, at the same time an elegant and liberal one. 

Keep cai^ully out of all scrapes and quarrels. They lower a oharac' 
ter extremely; and are particularly dangerous in France; where a man 
is dishonours by not reseutiug an affront, and utterly rained by resent 
ing it. The yonng Frenohmeii are hasty, giddy, and petulant ; extremely 
national, and anantagmas. Forbear from any national jokes or refleo 
tions, which are always improper, and commonly uz^ust. The colder 
nortJiern nations generally look upon France, as a whistling, singing, 
dancing, frivolous nation ; this notion is very far from being* a true one, . 
though many p&UU maitres by their behaviour seem to Justify it; but 
those very pe^U maitres^ when mellowed by age and experience, very 
often tarn out very able men. The number of great generals and 
statesmen, as well as excellent authors, that France has produced, is imi 
undeniable proot^ that it is not that frivolons, unthinking, empty nation 
that northern prejudices anppose it. Seem to like and approve of 
everything at first, and I promise yon, that yon will like and approve 
of many^ings afterwards. 

1 expect tlu^ you will write to me constantly, once every week, which 
1 desire may be every Thursday: and tliat your letters may inform me 
of yonr personal transactions ; not of what you see, but of whom yot 
tee, and what you do. 
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3e yonr own monitor, now that jon will have no other. Ab to 
ennnoiation, I must repeat it to yon again and a^ain, that theie is no 
one tiling so necessary: all other talents, without that, are absolutely 
useless, except in your own closet. 

It sounds ridiculously to bid you study with yonr dancing-master; 
and yet 1 do. The bodilv carriage and graces are of infinite oonse 
qnence to every body, and more particulaiTy to you. 

Adieu for this time, my dear child. Yours tenderly. 


LETTER OOXXXV. 

Loasos, irovtmbet tl, O. S. IISO. 

Ht dsas FBiRin>: You will possibly think, that this letter turns 
upon strange, little, trilling objects; and yon will think right, if yon 
eonsider them separately ; but, if you take them aggregately, you will 
convinced, that tis jiarts, which conspire to form that whole, colled 
the exterior of a man of fashioti, tliey are of importance. I shall 
not dwell now upon these porso.i^ graces, that liberal air, and that 
engaging address, which I have so often recommended to you; but 
descend still lower, to your dress, cleanliness, and care of yonr person. 

When you ctime to Paris, you may take care to be extremely well 
dressed ; that is, as the fashionable people are ; this docs by no means 
consist in the ‘finery, but in the taste, fitness, and manner of wear- 
ing your clothes ; a fiue suit ill-made, and slatternly, or stiffly worn, 
far from adorning, only exposes the awkwardness of the wearer. Get 
the best French tailor to moke your clothes, whatever they are, in 
the fashion, and to fit you: and then wear them, button them, or 
unbutton them, os the genteolest per>ple you see do. Let yonr man 
learu of the best frUmr to do your hair weU, for that is a very 
material part of your dress. Take care to have your stockings well 
gartered up, and your shoes well buckled ; for nothing gives a more 
slovenly air to a man than ill-dressed legs. . In your person yon must 
be accurately dean ; and your teeth, hands,' and nails, should be super- 
latively so ; a dirty mouth has real ill consequences to the owner, for it 
in&Uibly causes the decay, as well os the intolerable pain of the teeth . 
and it is very offensive to his aoqueintanco, for It will most novitable 
. stink. 1 irisist, tlierefore,^that you wash your teeth tlie first thing you 
do every morning, with a* soft spunTO and warm water, for four or fi '>'0 
minutes ; and then wash your mouth five or six times. MouUtn^ whom 
1 desire you will send for upon yonr arrival at Paris, will give yon an 
opiate, and a liquor to be used sometimes. Nothing looks more otdi- 
nary, vulgai\ and illiberal, than dirty hands, and ugly, uneven, and rag- 
ged nails : I do not susiiect you of that shocking, awkward trick, c-f 
biting yours ; but that is not enough : you must keep the ends of them 
smootli and clean, not tipped with block, as the or^nory people’s always 
are. The ends of your nails should be small segments of .circles, which, 
by a very little care in the cutting, they are veiy easily brought to ; 
every time that you wipe your hands, rub the skin round your uaih 
backwards, that it may not grow up, and shorten your nails too mueb 
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rhedeanliness of the rest of joor person, Mrhloh, bjr the way, will con< 
duoe greatly to your health, 1 re&r from time to time to the bagnio. 
Idy mentioning these particulars arises (I freely own) from some suspi- 
cion that the hints are not unnecessary ; for, when you were a school- 
boy, you were slovenly and dirty aboi'e your fellows. I must add 
auother caution, which is, that, upon no account whatever, you put 
your fingers, as too many people are apt to do, in your nose or ears. 
It is the most shocking, nasty, vulgar rudeness, that can be tiered to 
company ; it disgusts one, it turns one’s stomach ; and, for my own 
pari, I would much rather know that a man’s fingers were actually in 
his breech, ilian see them in his nose. Wash your cars well every 
icciningj and blow your nose in your handkerchief whenever you have 
occasion; but, by the way, without looking at it afterwards. There 
sliould bo in the least, as well as in the greatest parts of a gentleman, 
Zea tnaniirei noibla. Sense wiU teach you some, observation otliers: 
attend carefully to the manners, the diction, the motions, of people of 
the first fashion, and form your own upon them. On the other hand, 
observe a little those of the vulgar, in order to Avoid them : for though 
tlie tilings which they say or do may be tlio same, tlie manner is always 
totally difiereiit : and in that, and nothing else, consists the character- 
istic of a man of fashion. The lowest peasant speaks, moves, dresses, 
eats, and drinks, as much ns a man of the first lashion ; but does tliem all 
quite differently ; so that by doing and saying most things in a manner, 
opposite to that of the vulgar, you have a great chance of doing and 
saying them right. There are gradations in awkwardness and vulgarism, 
as there are in every thing else. Les manUrea de rohe^ though not quite 
right, are still bettor than lea manUrea hourgeoiaea ; and these, tliougb 
bad, are still bettor than Ua numUrea de eampagne. But the language, 
the air, the dross, and the manners of the court, are tlie only true 
standard dea maniirea nohUa, et d^im honnete homme. Ez fade Hereu- 
Um is an old and true saying, and very ai>j)licablo to our present sub- 
ject ; for a man of parts, who has been bred at courts, and used to 
keep the best compauy, will distinguish Idmself, and is to be known 
from tlie vulgar, by every word, attitude, gesture, and even look. I 
cannAt leave these seeming minutUSy M-itliout repeating to you the neces- 
sity of >our carving well ; which is an article, little as it is, that is use- 
ful twice every day of one’s life ; and the doing it ill is very trouble- 
some *■() one’s self, and vory disagreoublo, often ridioulous, to others. 

lla*'.'ng said aU this, J cannot help reflecting, W'hat a formal dull 
follow, or a cloisterad pedant, would say, if tliey w'ore to sec .this letter: 
they would look upon it witli the utmost contempt, and say, that snrdy 
a father might find ma.;h better topics for advice to a sou. I wonld 
admit it, if I had given you, or that you wore capable of receiving, no 
better; Lut if sufficient pains have been taken to form your heart and 
Improve your mind, and, os I hope, not without success, I will tell 
those solid gentlemen, that all these trifling things, as they think them, 
collectively foyin that pleasing ys ne aaia guot, that enaanible^ which they 
are ‘utter strangers to both in tbein.selves and others. The wrord aimabU 
Is r^ot Known in their language, or the thing in tlieir manners. Great 
jsage ot the world, great attention, and a great desire of pleasing, can 
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alone it; and it is no trifle. It is from old people's lookti^ npoQ 
these things os trifles, or not thinking of them at all, that so mkaj 
young people are so awkward, and so ill-bred. Their parents, often 
careless and unmindful of them, pve them only the common run of 
education, as schwl, univorsityt and then travelling ; without examin- 
ing, and very often without being able to Judge, if they did examine, 
what progress tiiey moke in any oueof tliese sta^. Then, they carelessly 
comfort themselves, and say, that their sons will do like other peopled 
sons; and so they do, that is, commonly very ill. The> coriMt none 
of the childish nasty tricks, which they get at school ; nor the illiberal 
manners which they contract at the university ; nor the 'frivolous and 
superflcial pertness, which is commonly all that they acquire by their 
travels. As tney do not tell them of these things, nobody el^ can ; 
BO they go on in tlie practice of them, without ever hearing, or 
knowing, tliat they are unbecoming, indecent, and shocking. For, 
as I have often formerly observed to you, nobody but a father can 
take the liberty to reprove a young follow grown up, for those kind 
of inaccnracies and improprieties of behavionr. The most intimate 
friendship, unassisted by the pato«ual superiority, will not authorise 
it. I may truly say, therefore, that you are happy in having me for 
a sincere, friendly, and quick-sighted monitor. Nothing will esca[>e 
me: I shall pry for your defects, in order to correct them, os curi- 
ously as I shiill seek for your pertectiona, in order to appiiiud am' 
reward them, witli this difference only, tliat I shall publicly mention 
the latter, and never hint at the former, but in a letter to, or s 
tSU’d-tite with you. I will never put yon out of countenance before 
company; and 1 hope yon will never give me reason to be out of 
countenance for you, as any one of the above-mentioned defects 
would make me. Prmtor non eurat de minimis, was a maxim In the 
Roman law; for causes only of a certain value were tried by him; 
but there were inferior jurisdictions, that took cognisance of tlie 
smallest. Now I shall try you, not only os pnotor in the greatest, 
but as censor in lesser, and as the lowest magistrate in tlie least cases. 

I have this moment received, Mr. Harte's letter of the 1st November, 
N. S., by which 1 aiu very glad to And that he thinks of moving towards 
Paris, the end of this mouth, which looks as if his leg were better ; be- 
sides, in my opinion, yon both of you only lose time at Montp elier; be 
would find better advice, and yon bettor oompsny, at Paris. In the 
mean time, I hope you go ihto the best company there is at Montpelier; 
and tiiere always is some at the Intendant's, or the Ooninian.iant's. 
You will have bad full time to learn let petitss eharuonsLattguedoeisnnsa 
which are exceedingly pretty ones, both words and tunes. 1 lememher, 
when I was in those parts, I was surprised at the difference which 1 
found between the people on one side, and those on tlie other side oif 
the RhAne. The Proeenpauat were, in general, surly, ill-bred, ugly, and 
swartliy ; the Langnedocians the very reverse : a cheerftil, well-bred, 
handsome people. Adieu 1 Yours most affectionately. . 

P. B. l7i>on reflection, I direct this lettiur to Paris ; I think you 
have left Montpelier before could arrive there. 
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ijOSSOH, No9e0ii^m’ 19, 0. 8. 1/BA> 

' h^Y OXJUB Fbiend: I was very glad to find, by your letter of the 12th, 
N. S., that you had informed yoiu-self so well of the state of the Frencn 
aanne at Toulon, and of the commerce at Marseilles; they are objeoti 
’■.bat deserve tiie inquiry and attention of every man, who intends to be 
Deemed in public affairs. The French are now wisely attentive to 
both; their commerce is incredibly increased within these last tbir^ 
tears ^ they have beaten ns out of great part of our Levant trade; theii^ 
£u»t India trade has greatly aiiecte<l ours ; and, in the West Indies, their 
Martinico ostahlishmeut supi)liea, not only Franco itself, but the greatest 
part of Europe, witli sugars : whereas onr islands, as Jamaica, Barba* 
does, and tlie Leeward, have now no other market for theirs bntl^gland. 
New France, or Canada, hos also greatly lessened our fur and skin trade. 
It is ti'ue (as y<ui say) that we liave no treaty of commerce subsisting (I 
do not say with MarseilUa) but with France. I'here was a treaty of 
commerce made between England and France, immediately after the 
treaty of Utrecht; but the wiiole treaty was conditional, aud to depend 
upon the I’arliament’s enacting certain things which wefre stipulated itt 
two of the articles ; the Parliament, after a very famous debate, would 
not do it; so the treaty tell to the ground: however, the outlines of that 
treaty are, by mutual aud tacit consent, the general rules of our present 
commerce with France. It is true too, that out ooinmiKlities, which go 
to France, must go in our bottoms; the French having imitated, in man^ 
respects, onr famous Act of Navigation, as it is commonly called. This 
act was made in the year 1052, in tlie Parliament held by Oliver Crom* 
well. It forbids all tbreign ships to bring into England any merchandise 
or commodities whaisoevcr, tliat were not of the growth and produce of 
tliat country to which those ships belonged, under penalty «»f tJie forfei- 
ture of such .ships. This act was particularly levelled at the Dntch, who 
were, at that time, the carriers of almost all Europe, aud got immensely 
by freight. Upon this principle, of the advantages arising from freight, 
there is a provision in the same act, that even the growth and produce 
of our own colonies in America shall not be carried from thence to ahy 
other country in Europe, witliout first touching in England ; but thig 
clause has lately been reiiealed, in the instances of some |>erishable com- 
modities, such as rice, dec., wliich are allow'od to be carried directly froi; 
our American colonies to other countries. The act also provides, that 
cwo-thirds, I think, of 'tho^e who navigate the .said ships, shall be British 
sulyects. Tliere is an excellent, and little book, written by the tainofia 
Monsieur Ilnet,£v5qne d' Avranches, UCoraimree which 

is very well worth your reading, and very soon read. It will give you e 
clear notion of the rise, and progress of commerce. There are many 
otlier books, which take up the history of commerce where Mbnaieiir 
d*Avranolies loaves i^ and bring it down to tliese times : 1 advise you 
to read some of them with care; commerce being a veiy esaential pari 
of political knowledge in every country ; but more particularly in thiju 
wnleh owes all its riehea and (lower to it. 
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I come now to another part of 3'onr letter, which is the orthography, 
if I may call bad spelling orthography. Yon spell induce, endttee; and 
grandeur, 3'on spoil grandurs/ two faults of which few of ray house- 
maids would have been gniitj. I must toll yon, that orthography, in 
the true sense of the word, is so absolutely necessary for a man of letters, 
or a gentleman, that one false spelling may ITx ridicule upon him for the 
rest of his life ; and I know a man of quality, who never recovered the 
ridicule of having spelled wholwomo without the v>. 

Keading with care will secure every body fi-om false spelling; fer 
books are always well spelled, according to the orthography of the times 
Some words are indeetl doubtful, being spelled dil&rently by different 
authors of equal autliurity ; but those are few ; and in those cases every 
man has his option, because he may plead his authority either wa^’ ; but 
where there is but one right wav’, as in tlie tw'o words above mentioned, 
it is unpardonable, and lidiculous, for a gentleman to miss it; even a 
woman of a tolerable education would desi>ise and laugh at a lover, who 
should send her an ill-M]ielled hUlet-doux. I fear and suspect, that you 
have taken it into ^^our head, in most cases, tliat the matter is all, and 
the manner little or nothing. It you have, undeceive yourself, and be 
convinced that, in every thing, the manner is full ns important os the 
matter. If 3’ou speak the bense of an angel, in bad words, and with a 
disagreeable utterance, nobody will hear you twice, who can help it. 
If you write epistles as well os Cicero, but in a very bad hand, and very 
ill spelled, whoever receives will laugh at them ; and if you had the 
figure of Adonis, with an awkward air and motions, it will disgust, in- 
stead of pleasing. Study tnuuncr therefore in every thing, if you would 
be any thing. My principal inquiries of iny friends at Paris, concerning 
you, will be relative to your manner of doing whatever you do. I shall 
not inquire whether you understaiid J>emo8thenes, Tacitus, or the Jua 
Publieam Imperii ; but I shall inquire, whether your utterance is pleas- 
ing, your st^-le not only pure, but elegant, your manners noble and easy, 
your air and address engaging : in short, whether you arc a gentleman, 
a man of fashion, and fit to keep good company, or not ; for, till 1 am 
satisfied in these particulars, you and I must by no means meet ; 1 could 
not possibly stand it. It is in your power to become all tliis at Paris, 
if you ])lease. Consult with Lady Hervey and Madame Monconseil upon 
all these matters ; and they will speak to yon, and advise y >a freely. 
Tell them, that hUogna eompatiro anegra^ that 3 ou are utterly new in 
the world, tliat you are dolirous to form yourself, that you beg they will 
reprove, advise, and correct you, that you know that none can do it so 
well ; and that you will implicitly follow their directions. This, to- 
gether with your careful observation of the manners of the best com- 
pany, will r^ly form yon. 

Abb6 Guaaco, a friend of mine, will come to yon as soon as he knows 
of your arrival at Paris; he is well received in the best oompani^ tyece, 
and will introduce you to them. He will bo desirous to do yen 
service he can; he is active and curious, and can givs yon infcri'atioi. 
upon most things. He is a sort of eomplaUant of t-ie P'-ssident Montes- 
quieu, to whom you have a letter. 

1 imagine that this lettei will not wait for yon very long at Paria 
where 1 reckon 3’ou will be in about a for^ni<'ht. Adieu. 
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LETTER OCXXXVII. 

L(nm«,' I>eeemhtr H UM 

Mt dbar Friend: At length you are become a'Parieiftc, and oon- 
iequeutly must be addressed in French ; you will also answer me in the 
same lan^ago, that I may be able to judge of the degree in which yon 
possess the elegance, the delicacy, and the ortho^pliy of that Ian 
guage, which is, in a manner, become the universal one of Europe. I 
am assured that j'on speak it well, bnt in that well there are gradations. 

who in the provinces might bis reckoned to speak correctly, would 
at Paris be look^ upon as an ancient GauL In that conntry of mode, 
von language is subservient to fashion, which varies almost as often as 
tlieir clothes. 

The affdcted^ the r^ned^ the neol&gieal^ or neta fa*hionabU BtyU 
are at present too much in vogue at Pans. Know, observe, and ooca 
sionally converse (if yon ]>leaso) according to those different styles ; but 
do not let your taste he infected b}' them. Wj,t too is tliero snbser* 
vient to fashion ; and actuidly at Paris, one must have wit, even in 
despite of Minerva. Ev'ery body runs after it; altlmiigh, if it does not 
•come naturally and of itself, it never can -be overtaken. But, unfortu- 
nately for those who pursue, they seize upon what they take for wit, 
and endeavour to pass it for such upon others. This is, at best, the lot 
of Iz;ion,.who embraced a cloud instead of the goddess he pursued. 
Fiue sentiments, which never existed, false and unnatural thoughts, 
obscure and far-sought expressions, nob only unintelligible, but which 
it is even impossible to <lecipher, or to guess at, are all the consequences 
of this error; and two-thirds of the now French hooks which now 
appear, are made up of tlioso ingredients. It is the new cookery of 
Parna«*sns, in which the still is employed instead of the pot and the 
suit, and where quintessences and extracts are chiefly used. N. B. 
The Attic salt is proscribed. 

You will now and then be obliged to eat of this now cookery, but do 
not suffer your taste to be corrupted by it. And when you, in your turn, 
are desirous of treating others, take the good old cookery of Lewis the 
Fourteenth’s reign for your rule. There were at that time admirable 
head cooks, such as Corneille, Buileau, Racine, and La Fontaine. 
Whatever they prepared was simple, whulesmne, and solid. But lay- 
ing aside all iuetaphor.s, du not suffer yourself to bo dazzled by false 
brilliancy, by nnnatnrHlc.xpressions, nor by those .antitheses so much in 
fashion : as a protection against such iunovatious, have a recourse to 
your own good sense, and to the ancient authors. On the other hand, 
do not laugh at those wJio give into such errors; you are as yet too 
Voung to act tlie critic, or to stand fortli a severe avenger of the 'Vio- 
lated rights of good sense. Content y^onrself with not bdng perverted, 
but do not think of converting others ; let them quietly enjoy theif 
errors in taste, as well as in religion. Within the coarse of the last 
century and an half, taste in France has (as well as that kingdom itself) 
anderirone many vicissitudes. TTnder tlte reign of (I do not say) liewis 
the Thiixeenih, Imt of Cardinal do Richelieu, good taste first began to 
c.ake its way. It was refined under that of Lewis tlie Fourteenth : a 
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groat king at leasts if not a great man. Oorneille was the restorer of 
true taste, and the founder of the French theatro; although rathei 
inclined to tiie Italian Coruietti^ and the Spanish Agud^. Wit- 
ness those epigrams whioh he makes Ohim^ue utter in the greatest 
excess of grief. 

Before his time, those kind of itinerant authors, called TrovhadowB^ 
or Romaneiera^ were a species of madmen, who attracted the admira- 
tion of fools. Towards the end of Oardlnal de Bichelien’s reign, and 
the b^iniiing of Lewis the Fourteenth’s, the Temple of Taste was 
established at the Mtel of Bambooillet; bnt that taste was not judi- 
ciously refined : this Temple of Taste might more properly have been 
named, a Laboratory of Wit, where good sense was put to the torture, in 
order to extnict from it the most subtile essence. There it was that 
Voiture labored hard, and incessantly, to create wit. At length, 
Boileau and Moliere fixed the standard of time taste. In spite of the 
Benderys, tlie (Jalprenedes, dro., they defeated and put to flight Arta- 
menei^ Juha^ Oroondtite*^ and all- those heroes of romance, who were 
notwithstanding (each of them) us good as a whole army. Those mad- 
men tlien endeavored to obtain an. asylum in libraries ; this they eonld 
not accomplish, but were under a necessity of taking shelter in the 
chambers of some few ladies. 1 would have you read one volnme of 
Cleopatra, and one of Clelia ; it will otherwise be impossible for yon to 
fbnn any idea of the extravagances they oontain : but God k^P you 
from ever persevering to tlie twelfth. 

During almost tlie whole reign of Lewis the Fourteenth, tme taste 
remained in its purity, until it received some hurt, although nndesim- 
edly, from a very fine genius, I mean Monsieur de Fontenelle ; who, 
with the greatest sense, and the most solid learning, sacrificed ratlier 
too much to the graces, whoso most favourite child and pupil he was. 
Admired with re.ison, others tried to imitate him: but, unfortunately 
for us, the author of the Pastorals, of the History of Oracles, and of the 
French Theatre, found fewer imitators than the Chevalier d’Her did 
mimics. He has since been taken off by a tlionsand authore : bntnever 
really imitated by any one that I know of. 

At this time, the seat of true taste in France seems to me not woU 
established. It exists, but torn by factions. There is one party of petit* 
maitru^ one of half-learned women, another ot insipid aulh'irs, whose 
works are vsr&a et voce*^ etpraterea nihil; aiu^ in short, a numerous 
and very fashionable party of writers, who, in a metaphysical jumble^ 
introduce their false and subtle reasonings upon the movements and the 
sentiments of ioul^ tAs hearty and the mind. 

Do not let yourself be overpowered by fashibn, nor- by particular seta 
of people, with whom you may be connected ; but try all tlie different 
coins before you receive any in payment. Let your own good sense 
and reason judge of the value of each : and be persuaded, that nothing 
can be beautiful unUn true: whatever brilliant is not the result of the 
solidity and justness of a though^ it is bnt a fidse glare. The Italian 
saying upon a diamond is equally just with regard to thoughts, Quanto 
pm-eodezza^ tanto pvA ^lenaore. 

All this ought not to binder you from conforming externally to the 
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modes and tones of the different companies m w&ioh yon may eha^oe 
to be. With the petits maitr€$ speak epigrams ; false sentiments, vrith 
frlvoiccs women ; and a mixture of oil these together, with professed 
tfeavx eap^lU, I would have you do so ; for at yonr yon ought not 
to aiin at changing the tone ut the company, but conform to it. Exa- 
mine well, however; weigh. lUl maturely within yourself; and do not 
mistake the tinsel of Tasso for the gold of Virgil. 

You will find at Paris good authors, and circles distinguished by the 
solidity of their reasoning. You will never bear trijUing^ affwte^ and 
for-sought conversations, at Kadame de MonconseiPs, nor at the MteU 
of Matigr.on and Goigni, where she will introduce you. The President 
Montesquieu will not speak to you in the epigrammatic style. Hla 
book, the Spirit of the Laws, written in the vulgar tongue, will equally 
please and instruot you. 

Frequent the theatre whenever Corneille, Racine, and Molidre*s pieces 
are plaj'ed. They are according to nature and to truth. 1 do not 
mean by this to give an exclusion to several admirable modern nlnya 
p.articnlarly Genie,* replete witti sentiments that are true, natural, and 
applicable to one's self. If you cluvse to know tiie characters of people 
now in fiishion, read Gr^billon the younger, and Marivaux’s worlts. 
The former is a most excoPent painter; the latter has studied, and 
knows the hnnian heart, porlmps too well. Cr^billon’s Egaremm* du 
OcBur et de VJSeprit is an excellent work in its kind ; it will be of infi- 
nite amnsement to you, and not totally useleS.-!. The Japanese history 
of Tanzal and Neadarn6. by the same anthor, Is an amiable extrava- 
gancy, interspersed with tlie most just reflections. In short, provided 
you do not mistake the objects of yonr attention, yon will find roattei 
at Paris, to form a good and true taste. 

As I shall let yon remain at Paris without any person to direct yonr 
conduct, I flatter myself that you will not make a bad ifse of the confi- 
dence I repose in yon. I do not require that yon should lead the life of 
a Capuchin Friar ; quite the contrary : I recommend pleasures to yon ; 
but I expect that they shall be the pleasures of a ^ntloroan. Those 
add brilliancy to a young man’s cliaracter ; but debauohery vilifies and 
degrades it. I shall have very true and exact accounts of your conduct ; 
ancl, according to the informations I receive, shall be more, or less, or 
not at all years. Adieu. 

P. S. Do not omit writing to me once a- week ; and let yonr answer 
to ‘his letter be in French. Goiiuect yourself as much os possible witli 
the foreign miuisters; which is properly travelling into different coun- 
tries, without going from cne place. Speak Italian to all the Italians, 
and German to all the Geriuatis you meet, in order not to forget those 
two languages 

I wish you, iny dear fHcnd, as many happy new years as yon deservi^ 
an I cot one more. ’ May you deserve a great number 1 


V luiUted In Ingllih bj Mr. Fr&nels, Id • play oall«4 laemte. 
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LETTER CCXXXVIII. 

Loiidoh, Ta»mary\0. Si iin. 

Mr DEAR Friend: By your letter of the 6tli, N. fJ., I find that yoiit 
debut at Paris has been a good one; you are entered into good com* 
pany, and 1 dare say you will not sink into bod. Frequent the house* 
where you have been once invited, and have none of that shvnejt* 
which makes most of your countrymen strangers, where they raight be 
intimate and domestic if they pleased. Wherever you have a general 
invitation to sup wlien you please, profit of it, with decency, and 
go oyory now and tlien. Lord Albemarle will, I am sure, be extremely 
kind to you; but his house is only a dinner house; and, as I am 
informed, irequented by no Fjvnch people. Sliould he happen to employ 
you in liis Aursau, which 1 much doubt, you must write a better nand 
than your common one, or you will get no credit by your manuscripts ; 
for your hand is at present an illiberal one ; it is neither a hand of 
business nor of a gentleman, but the hand of a schooLboy writing bis 
exercise, which ho hopes will m'vei^ be read. 

Madame de M**nconscil givc^ me a favourable account of yon ; and so 
do Marquis de Matiguon aiul Madame du Boccoge ; they all say that you 
desire to please, and consequently premise me that you will ; and they 
judge right; for whoever really desires to please, and has (as yon now 
have) the means of learning how, certainly will please : and that is the 
great point of life ; it makes all other things easy. Whenever you are 
with Miidamo de Monconseil, Madame dn Boccage, or other women of 
fashion, with whom you are tolerably free, say frankly and naturally, 
Je ri'ai point d'ueage du tnonde^ fyeuie encore bien neu/; je eouhaiteroia 
ardemment de plaire^ main je ne aais gu^rea comment nCy prendre. Aye% 
la bontfi^ Madame^ de me faire part de votre secret de plaire d tout le 
monde. tPen ferai ma fortune^ et il •eoue en reetera pourtant toujoure^ 
plus qu'il ne vouaenjavt.* When, in consequence of this request, they 
•shall tell you of any little error, awkwardiie.ss, or imjiropriety, you 
should not only feel, but express the wannest acknowledgment. I'hoagh 
nature should suffer, and she will at first liearing tliom, tell them, Que 
la critique la pirn aevire eat d votre Sgard la preuve la plva marquie de 
leur amitie.i Madame du Boccage tells me, j'articularly, to inform yon^ 
QuHl me fera toujoura plaiair et honnetir de me venir voii • il eat vrat 
qu'a aon a^e U plaiair de eauaer eatfroid; ma^aje tbjcherai de lui faire 
eonnoiaaanee mec deajeunea gem^ Sc.X Make use of this invitation, and 
as you live in a manner next door to her, step in and out there frequent- 
ly. Monsieur dn Boccage will go witli yon, ho tells me, with gr4at 
pleasnre, to tlie plays, and point out to yon whatever deserves your 

***1 knov little of the world, I am quite a 'orlee 'n '*• and althouKh very dealroiu of 
pleaalnf, X am at a lou for the means. Re jo ftod, Madam, aa to let me Into pour aecroi 
of pleasing everyhodp. I shall owe my succass to .t, and you w'.U always bare more than 
fUb to your ahare.” 

t*'That you will look upon the most severe cilUctsms as 'Jie grEatee: yruof >f their 
friendship.” ' 

t “ I shell always receive the honour of bis visits with pleasure: it Is true, '-bat at ais age 
the pleasures of conversation are cold; hut 1 will endeavour to bring him a'qjaiutoJ with 
young people, •Ac.” 
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knoTring there. Tliis is worth yonr acceptance too ; has a very good 
taste. 1 have not yet heard from Lady Ilcrvcy upon your subject ; but 
as you inform me, that you iiave already supped with her once, I look 
upon you as adoj^ted by Jier ; consult her in fill }our little matters ; tell 
her any^ difficulties that may occur to you ; ask her wliat 3’on should do 
or say in such or such cases : she has Vvmye du monde en per/hetion^ 
and will help 3*011 to acquire it. Madame dc Berkenrode e»t paitrie de 
graces^ and 3*our quotation is ver3* applicable to her. You may be there, 
I dare say, as often ns you please, and 1 would advise you to sup there 
once a-week. 

You say, very justly, that ds Mr. ITarte is leaving you, yoff shall 
want advice more than ever : 3*011 shall never want mine ; and as yon 
have already had so much of it, I must rather rei>eat tlmn add • to what 
I have already given 3*011 ; but tlmt I will do, and add to it occasionally, 
as circumstances 111113* require. At prchont I.shfill only remind yon of 

j ’onr two great <*bjt‘cts, which 3*ou should always attend to ; they are 
^arlianient and foreign affairs. With regard tr^the former, yon can do 
nothing while abroad, but attend carefully to the purit}*, correctness, 
and elegance of 3*0111* diction ; the clearness and gracefulness of yonr 
utterance, in ivliatever language I'oii .speak. As for the parlianrentary 
kiiowledgc, I will take caro of that when 3*0x1 come home. With regard 
to foreign affairs, everything 3’ou do abroad inay'and ought to tend that 
wa3\ Your reading should bo chieflj* historical ; I do not mean of re- 
mote, dark, and fnbulons histor3*, still less of jiincrack natural history 
of fossils, minerals, plants, «Scc., but 1 mean the useful, political, and eon- 
ftitutiunal lii8tor3* of Europe, for these last three centuries and an half. 
Tlie other thing necessary for 3*oiir foreign object, and not less neces- 
sary than either ancient or modern knowledge, is a great knowledge of 
the world, manners, politeness, address, and le ton do la honno eompagnie. 
Til that view, keeping a great deal of good company, is the principal 
point to wliich you are uow to attend. It seems ridionlons to tell 3*011, 
but it is most certainly true, tliat your dancing-niastor is at tliis time 
tlte man in all Europe of the greatest iinportahco to yon. You must 
dance well^ in order to sit, stand, and Avalk well ; and you must do all 
tliese well in order to please. What with j^oiir exercises, some reading, 
and a grdat deal of coini>an3% 3*onr day is, I confess, extremely taken 
np; but the day, if well emplo3*cdj is long enough for everything; and 
I am sure 3*ou will not slattern aw*a3* one moment of it in inaction. At 
3*our age, people have strung and active spirits, nlacri^ and vivacity in 
oil they do; axQimpigri, indefatigable, and quick. Tlio difference is, 
that a young fellow of parts exerts all tlmse happy dispositions in the 
pursuit of proper objecti ; endeavours to excel in the solid, and in the 
sliowish parts of life ; wliereas a .silly puppy, or a dull rogue, throws 
away all his youth and spirit upon trifles, where he is seriou.s, or upon 
disgraceftil vices, while he aims at pleasures. This I am sure will not 
be yonr case; yonr gc>od sense and your good conduct hitherto are 3'our 
guarantees with me for the ftiture. Cuutinue only at Paris as you have 
begun, and yoitr stay there will make yt»ii, what I have always wished 
you to be, as near perfection as our nal'ure permits. 

Adieu, my dear ; remember to write to me once a-t^eek, not os to a 
father,' but, without reserve, as to a friend. * 
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LETTER OOXXXIX. 

Lovimw, January 14, O. & im. 

My DEAR Fbibrd: Among the niAny good things Mr. Harte has told 
me of you, two in particular gave ino great pleasure. The first, that 
yon are exceedingly careful and jealous of the dignity of your character; 
that is the sure and solid tbnndation upon wtiich you must both stand 
and rise. A iiian's mural character is a more delicate tiling than a 
woman's reputation of chastity. A slm or two may possibly be for^ven 
her, and her character may be clarified by subsequent and continued 
good conduct : but a man’s moral character once tainted is irreparably 
destroyed. The second was, that you had acquired a most correct and 
extensive knowledge of foreign affairs, such as the history, the treaties, 
and the tonus of government of the several countries of Europe. This 
sort of knowledge, little attended to liere, will make you not only use- 
ful, but necessary, in ydur future destination, and carr^' yon very far. 
lie addedj that you wanted from hence some books relative to our laws 
and constitution, our colonies, ' nd onr commerce ; of which you know 
less than of those of any other port of Europe. 1 will send you what 
short books I can find of that sort, to give you a general notion of those 
things : but 3’ou cannot bavo time to go into their depths at present, 
yon cannot now eng^e with new folios; yon and I will refei the con- 
stitutional part of this country to our meeting hero, when we will enter 
seriously into it, and read the necessary bo(^s toother. In the mean 
time, go on in the course you are in, of foreign matters ; converse with 
ministers and others of every country, watoli the transactions of every 
court, and endeavour to trace them up to their source. This, with your 
physics, your geometry, and your exercises, will be all that you can 
possibly have time for at Paris ; for you must allow a great deal for 
company and pleasures : it is they t’lat must give you those manners, 
tliat address, that tournnre of the beau monde, which will qualify yon 
for your future destination. You must first please, in order to got the 
confidence, and consequently the secrets, of the courts and ministers for 
whom and with whom you iiegociqte. 

I will send you by the first opportunity a short book written by Lord 
Bolingbroke, under the name of Sir John Oldcastle, containing remarks 
upon the History of England ; which will give you a floor general 
notion of our constitution, and wliich will sei ve you, at the same time, 
like all Lord Bolingbrbke’s works, for a model of eloquence and style. 
I will also send you Sir Josiah Ohilde's little book upon trade, which 
may properly be called the Commercial Grammar. lie lays down the 
true principles of commerce, and his conclusions from them are geue- 
rally veiy just. 

Since you turn your thoughts a little towards trade and commerce, 
which -I am very gl^ you do, I will recommend a French book to you, 
which yon will easily get at Paris, aud which I take to be the best DO<jk 
in tlie world of that kind ; 1 mean the Dietiomiaire de Commeree de 
Saeairy. in three volumes in folio ; where you will find every one thing 
that relates to trade, commerce, specie, exchange, Ac., most clearly 
stated ; and not only relative to France, bat to the whole world. Ton 
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wfO ettdlj Btippose, that I do not adTii.e jon to rend such a book tout 
detuite; but I only mean tliut yon should hare it at hand, to har* 
reeouno to occasionally. ^ 

With this great stock of both useful and ornamental knowledge, 
which you have already nc<inired, and which, by your application and 
industry, you are daily incivasing, 3*011 will lay such a solid tbundation 
of future figure and fortune, that if you complete it 1)3’ oil the accom- 
plishments of manners, graces, &u., 1 know nothing which you may not 
aim at, and in time bo[>e tor. Your great point at prcsent'ut Pans, to 
which ail other considerations must give way, is to beci>iiie entirely a 
man of fashion : to be well-bred without cevemori3*, eas3' without neg- 
ligence, steady and intrepid with modesty, genteel without alfectation, 
insinuating without ineaimcss, cheerful without being noisy, frank with- 
out indiscretion, and secret Avithont iii3^stertousness ; to know tlie pro- 
per time and place for whatever you say or do, and to do it with an air 
of condition : all this is not so soon nor so o^ily learned as people 
imagine, but requires observation and time. I’he world is aii immense 
folio, which demands a great deal of time and aftciition to bo read and 
understood as it ought to bo ; a'ou have not yet read above tour or fiv^ 
pages of it ; and you will have but barely time to dip now and then in 
other less important books. 

Lord Albemarle has, I know, wrote to a friend of his here, that yon 
do not frequent him so inuoli os he expected and desired ; that he fears 
somebody or otiier has given you wrong impres-sions of him ; and that 
I may possibly think, from 3’our being seldom at his house, that he bos 
been wanting in his attentions to 3’ou. 1 told tlie person who told me 
this, that, on the contrarj’, you seemed, by your letters to me, to be 
extremely pleased with Lonf Albemarle’s behaviour to you : but that 
you were obliged to give up dining abroad during your course of experi- 
mental pliilosophy. 1 guessed the true reason, Avhich I believe was. 
tiiat, os no French people frequent his lioii.->e, you rncher chose to dine 
at other places, where you Avere likely to meet Avith bettor company 
than your oonntry'inen : and you were in the right of it. However, I 
would have you shew no shyness to Lord Albemarle, but go to him, 
and dine with him oftener than it may bo you would wish ; for the 
. pake of having him speak well of you hero when he returns. He is a 
good deal in tasliion here, and bis puj^ing you (to use an awkward ex- 
pression) before you return here, will be of great use to you afterwards. 
People in general take characters, as tliey do most things, upon trust, 
rather than be at the trouble of examining them themselves; and the 
decision of four or five fashionable people, in every place, are final, 
more particularly with regard to characters, avIucIi all can hear, and 
but few judge* of. Do not mention the least of this to any mortal ; and 
take core that Lord Albemarle do not suspect that 3’ou knoAv any thing 
of -the matter. 

Lord Huntingdon and Lord Stormonnt are, I liear, arrived at Paris ; 

£ oa have, doubtless, seen tliem. Lord Stonnonnt is well spoken of 
ere ; however, in your oonnectimw, if you form any with them, shew 
rather a preference to Lord iluutiugclon, for reasons Avhioh you will 
wily gness. 
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Mr. Unrte goes this week to Cornwall, to take poaseasion of his hr 
ing; he Jui& been installed at Windsor; he will return here in about s 
mouth, wlien your literary correspondence w'ith him will be regularly 
oarrie<l on. Your mutual concern at parting was a good sign for both. 

I have this inoiuent ivceived good (p,ccounts of you fram Pai'U. <^o 
on vous itts en Ion train. Adieu. 


LETTER OOXL. 


liOaMa, Jammary 91, a. H. UR. 

Mt DBAS FitiKxo : In all tny letters from Paris, 1 have the pleasure 
of finding, among many other good things, your docility mentioned 
with .emphasis ; this is the sure way of improving in those things, 
which you only want. It is true they are little, but it is as true 
too that they oi’o necessary things. As they are mere matters of 
usage and mpde, it is no di.sgrace for any body of your age to be 
ignorant of thorn ; and the m< ^t compendious way of learning them 
i^ iltiirly to a\ow yoi^r ignomice, and to consult those who, from 
long usage and experience, know them best. Good sense, and good 
(nature, suggest civility in general; but in good-breeding there are a 
tUciusand little delicacies, which are established only by custom ; and 
it is these little elegances of maimers, which distinguish a courtier 
and a man of fashion from the vulgar. 1 am assured by different 
people, tliat yopr air is already much improved; and one of my cor- 
respondents makes you the true French compliment of saying, 
nom promettre guHl sera hientot comnte vn de non autrea. However 
unbecoming this speech may be in the month of a Frenchman, 1 am 
very glad timt they think it applicable to yon; for 1 would have you 
not only adopt, but rival, the best niumiers and usages of the place you 
are at, bo they w'hat they will; that is, the versatility of manners, 
wJiich is so useful in the course of tlie world. Choose your models 
well at Paris, an<l then rival them in their own way. There are thsh- 
ionable words, phrases, and even gestures, at Paris, which are called du 
bon ton; not t<i mention eertainea petitea politeaaea et attenUona^ qui 
ne aont Hen en elle-memea. which fashion 1)08 rendered necessary.^ 
Make yuur'^elf master of all those things; and to snch a >"cgree, as to 
make the French say, ^u'on diroit qua c^eat un JfVanpoia ; and when 
hercattor you shall be at other courts, do the same thing tliere; and 
conform to the fiishionable manners and usage of the place ; that la 
what the French themselves are not apt to do ; wherever tliey go, they 
retain their ow'n manners, os thinking them the best: bnt^ < granting 
them to be so, they are sfill in the wrong not to conform to tliose of 
the place. One would desire to please, wherever one is*, and nothing 
is more innocently fintteriug than an approbation, and an jmitatidn of 
tlie people one converses with. 

I hope your c<.>Uegoa wiih Marcel go on prosperously. In these ridi- 
culous, though, at the same time, reSly important lectures, pray attend, 
and desire your professor also to attend, more particularly to the eliap- 
ter of the arms. It is they xhat decide of a man’s being gentea. ar 
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otherwise, more than anj other part of tlie body. A twist, or stifibesa 
in the wrist, will make any man in Europe look awkward. The next 
thing to be attended to is, your cottiing into a room, and presenting 
youraelf to a oorapany. This gives tlic first iiupression; ana the first 
impression is often a lasting one. Therefore, pray desire Professor 
Moi'cel to make you come in ami go out of his room frequently, and in 
the supposition of different coinpauies being there ; suoli as minibtera, 
women, mixed companies, ike. Those w'ho present tlieinselves well, 
liave a certain dignity in tlieir air ; wiiich, without the least seeming 
mixture of pride, at once engages, and is respected. 

I should not so often repeat, nor so long dwell upon such trifles, with 
any body tliat had loss solid and valuable knowledge than you have. 
Frivolous people attend to those things, par ^ejh‘&nc6\ they know 
nutliing else : iny fear with you is, that, frmn knowing better things, 
you should des{usc tiieso too mucii, and think them of much less con- 
sequence than th<!y really are ; for they are of a groat deal, and more 
especially to you. ^ 

Pleasing and governing women ma^', in time, be of great service to 
you. Tlioy often please and govern others. A propos^ ano you in love 
with Madame de Perkctirode still, or has some other taken her place in 
your affections f I take it for granted, that qua U cumque dormt Venus, 
non erubescendis adurit ignibus. Un wrrangement htmnete aied bien a 
un galant homne. In that oase, 1 nicommeud to you tho utmost dis- 
cretion, and the profotuidost silence. Bragging of, hinting at, intimat- 
ing, or even affectedly disclaiming and denying such an arf^angement^ 
will equally discredit you among men atid^ woman. An unaffected 
siloDco upon that subjeot is the only true medium. 

In your oommerce' with women, and indeed with men too, une oer- 
taiue douceur is particularly engaging; it is that which constitutes that 
cliaracter which tho French talk of so much,, and st> justly value, I 
mean Vainable. Tliis douceur is n<it so easily described os felt. It is 
the compound result of different things; a complaisance, a flexibility, 
but not a servility of manners; an air of softness in tho countenance, 
gesture, and expf'essioa, equally, wdietlier you concur or differ with the 
person you oouvorso with. Observe those carefully wlio have that 
douceur tliat ohorius you aud others ; and your own good sense will 
soon enable you to discover tho different ingredients of which it is com- 
posed. You must be more particularly attentive to this douceur^ wlien- 
ever you are obKged to refuse what is asked of you, or to say what in 
itself cannot bo very agreeable to those to whom you say it. It is then 
the necessary gilding of a disagreeable pill. Uaimable consists in a 
thou<*and of these little things aggregately. It is tho suaviUr in modo^ 
which I nave so often recommended t4» you. The rcapeelable^ Mr. Hartc 
assuror me, you do not want, and I believe him. Study then carefully, 
srul acquire perfectly, tho aimable^ and you will have everything. 

Abbe taitosoo, who is another of your panegyrists, writes me word, 
lliat lie vas taken you to dinner at Mninpiis do St. Germain’s ; where 
yon will he welcome as often as you please, and the oftener the better. 
Profit of. that, upon the principle of travelling in difiEbrcnt countries,* 
without hanging places. He says, too, tliat he will take you to tli* 
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parliament, when any remarkable cause is to be tried. That is reir 
well ; go through the several chambers of tlie parliament, and see and 
hear what they are doing ; Join practice and observation to your theo- 
retical knowledge of their rights and privileges. No Englishman has 
the least notion of them. 

I need not recommend yon to ^ to the bottom of the constitutional 
and political knowledge of countries ; for Mr. Harte tells me, that you 
have a peculiar turn that way and have informed yourself most cor- 
rectly of them. 

1 must now put some queries to you, as to a jurU pvhliei peritus^ 
which I am sure yon can answer me, and which 1 own I cannot answei 
myself : they are upon a subject now much talked of. 

1st, Are tliere any particular forms requisite for the election of a 
King of the Romans, diffoibnt from those which are necessary tor the 
election of an Emperor 9 

2d, Is not a King of the Romans as legally elected by the votes of a 
mf\jority of the electors, as by iwo-tiiirds, or by the unanimity of the 
electors f 

8d, Is there any particular law or constitution of the empire, that 
distinguishes, either in matter or in form, the election of a King of the 
Romans from that of an Emperor? And is not the golden bull of 
Charles the Fourth equally the rule for both ? 

4tA, Were there not, at a meeting of a certain number of the electors, 
(I have forgotten when,) sonio rules and limitations agreed upon con- 
cerning the election of a King of the Romans ? And were those resiric 
tions legal, and did they obtain the force of law? 

How happy am T, my dear child, tliat I can apply to yon for know- 
ledge, and with a certainty of being riglitly informed ! It is know- 
ledge, more than quick, flasliy parts, that makes a man of business. 
A man who is master of his matter, will, with inferior parts, be too 
hard in Parliament,* and indeed anywhere el^e, tor a man of better 
parts, who knows his subject but superficially : and, if to his know- 
ledge he joins eloquence and elocution, he must necessarily soon bo at 
the head of that assembly ; but without those two, no knowledge ia 
sufficient. 

Lord Huntingdon writes mo word that he has soon you, and that you 
have renewed your old school-acquaintance. Tell me fairly your raluion 
of him, and of his friend Lord Stonnount : and albo of the other English 
people of fashion you meet with. I promise you inviolable aocruoy on 
ray part. Ton and I must now write to each other os friends, and 
without the least reserve; there will for the future be a thousand 
things in my letters, which I would not have any mortal living but 
yourself see or know. Those you will easily distinguish, and neithei 
shew nor repeat ; and I will do the same by yi*u. 

To come to another subject, (for I have a pleasure in talking over 
every subject with von): How deep are you in Italian? Do you un- 
derstand Ariosto, tasso, Hoccacio, and ’Machi.avelli ? If yon do, you 
jmow enough of it, and may know all the rest, by reading, when you 
have time. Little or no brsiness is wrirten in Italian, except in Italy ; 
and if you know enough of it, to understand the few Italian letters, that 
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very few Italians who speak no French* give yonrself no farther tronble 
about tiiat language till you hafipen to have full leisure to perfect your- 
self in it. It is not the same with regard to German ; your spewing 
and writing it well, will particularly distinguish you from every other 
man in £nglan<l ; and is, moreover, of great use to any one who is* as 
probably you will be, employed in the Empire. Therefore, pray culti- 
vate them sedulously, by writing four or five lipes of German every ddy* 
and by speaking it to every German you meet with. 

You have now got a footing in a great many good houses at Paris, in 
wbieh I advise yon to make yourself domestic. This is to be done by a 
certain easiness of carriage, and a decent familiarity. Not by way of 
patting yourself upon the M volous footing of being mna eonseqennee^ but 
by doing in some degree, the honours of tlie house and table, calling 
yourself en hadinant le galopin d’tet, saying to the masters or mistress, 
eeci de man d^partsment ; je m'en charge; awuee, que ge m'en 
acquitte d merveille. This sort of hadir^e has something engaging and 
liant ill it, and begets that decent familiarity, whichitis botli agreeable 
and useful to establish in good houses, and with people of tbsliion. 
Mere formal visits, dinners, and suppers, upon formal invitations, are 
not the thing; they odd to no connection, nor information ; but it is the 
easy, careless ingress, and egress at all hours, that forms the pleasing and 
profitable commerce of life. 

The post is so negligent, that 1 lose some letters froth Paris entirely, 
and receive others much later than I shonld. To tliis I ascribe my 
having received no letter from you for above a fortnight, which, to my 
impatience, sociiis a long time. I exp^t to hear from you once a-week. 
Mr. Harto is gone to Cornwall, and will be bock in about three weeks. 
I have a packet of books to send you by the tho first (mportunity, which 
I holiove, will be Mr. Yorke’s return to Paris. The Greek books come 
from Mr. Harte, and tho English ones from your hnmble servant. 
Bead Lord Jlolingbroke’s with great attention, as well to the style as to 
the matter. I wish you could form yourself such a style in every lan- 
guage. Style is the dress of thoughts ; and a well-dressed thought, like 
a well-dressed man, appears to great advantage. Yours. Adieu. 


LEfTER COXLI. 

novoev, JimtMry tt, O. S. 1151. 

Mt uhab FmsND : A bill for ninety pounds sterling was brought me 
the other doy, said to be drawn upon mo by you : 1 scrupled paying it 
at first, not upon account of the sum, but because you had sent me no 
'letter of advice, which is always done in those transactions; and still 
more, because I did not perceive that you had signed it. The person who 
presedted it, desired me to look again, and that I slionld discover your 
name at the bottom ; accordingly 1 looked again, and, with the help of 
my magnifying glass, did perceive that what 1 had first taken only for 
somebody's mark, was, in trntii, your name, written in the worst and 
cmi^est hand I ever saw iu my life. 

10 
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However, I paid it at a venture ; though I would almost rather loea 
the money, than tlmt t>uch a signature should be yours. All gentlemen, 
and all men of business, write their names always in the same way, that 
their siguature may bo- so well known, os not to be cosily oounterreited ; 
and they generally sign in rather larger character tlian their common 
hand ; whereas your name was in a less, and .a worse, than your com- 
mon writing. Tliis suggested to me tho various accidents which may 
very probably happen to you, while you write so ill. For instance, ir 

J mu were to write in such a character to the Seoretary's office, your 
otter w'ould immediately bo sent to the decipherer, os containing mat- 
ters of the utmost secrecy, not fit to be trusted to tho common charac- 
ter. If yon were to writo so to an antiquarian, he (knowing you to be 
a inau of learning) would certainly try it by the Runic, Celtic, or Scla- 
vonian alphabet ; never suspecting it to be a modern character. And, 
if you w'ere to send a pouUt to a fine woman, in snob a hand, she 
would think that it really carno from the poulailler ; wliich, by the by, 
is the etymology of the word, poulet ; for Henry tho Fourth of France 
used to send billets-doux to his • ^stresses by his poulailler^ under pre- 
tence of sending them chickeui. ; which gave the name of poulets to 
those short, but expressive motinscripts. 1 have often told you that 
every man who has the use of his eyes and of his hand, can write what- 
ever hand he pleases ; and it is plain that you cati, since you write both 
tho Greek and German characters, which you never learned of n writ- 
ing-master, extremely well, though your common hand, which you 
learned of a master, is an exceedingly bud and illiberal one, equally 
unlit fur business or curnmun u^e. 1 do not desire that you should 
writo the laboured, stiff character of a writing-master: a m.au of busi- 
ness must writo quick and well, and that depends singly upon use. I 
would therefore advise yon to got some very gorxl writing-master at 
Paris, and apply to it for a month only, which will bo sufficient ; for, 
Qpon my word, the writing of a genteel plain hand of business is of 
much more importance than you tiiiiik. You will say, it may be, that 
when you writo so very ill, it is beesause you are in a hurry • to which I 
answer. Why are you ever in a hurry ? A man of sense may be in 
hustOj but can never bo in a haiTy, because he knows, lliat whatever ho 
does in a huriy, he must necessarily do very ill. He may li© in haste 
to dispatch an affiur, but he will care not to ]<‘t th.at hasti. iiinder his 
doing it well. Little iiynds are in a hurry, when tlie object proves fas 
it commonly does) too big for them; they run, they hare, they pnzzle, 
confound, and perplex themselves; they want to do everytliing at once, 
and never do it at all. But a man of sense takes the time necessary 
for doing the thing he is about, w'ell ; and his haste to dispatch a busi- 
ness. only appears by the continuity of liis application to it : he pursues 
t with a cool steadiness, and finishes it before ho begins any other. 1 
own your time is much taken up, and you have a great many different 
thing| to do ; but remember, that you had much better do half of them 
well, and leave the other half undone, thah do them all indifferently. 
Moreover, the few seconds that are saved in the course of the day, by 
writing ill instead of well, do not amount to an object of time, bv any 
means equivalent to tho disgrace or ridicule of writing the scrawl of a 
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eommon whore. Oonsidor, that if your very bad writiug lunld fhmish 
me with matter of ridicule, wliat will it not do to others, who do not 
view you in that partial light that 1 do ? There waa a Pope, 1 think it 
was Cardinal Chigi, who was justly ridiculed for his attention to little 
ti.ings, aud his inability in great ones : and therefore called moasimw in 
minimUy and minimue in maximU. Why t Because he attended to 
little tiling when he hod great onus to do. At this particular period 
of your life, and at the place you are now in, you have only little things 
to do ; aud you ahould make it habitual to you to do them well, that 
they may require no attention from you when you have, as I ho^e you 
will have, greater things to mind. Kake a good haiuhvriting t^iliar 
to you now, that you may hereafter have nothing hut your matter to 
tliink of^ when you have occasion to write to kings and ministers. 
Dance, dross, present yourself, habitually well now, that you may have 
none of tliose little things to think of hereafter, and which will be all 
necessary to be done well occasionally, when yqn will liave greater 
things to do. 

As I am etci Daily thinking of every thing that can be relative to you, 
one thing hhs ueeuiTed to me, whicli I think necessary to mention to you, 
in order to prevent the difljculties which it might otherwise lay you 
under: it is this; ns you get more acquaintances at Paris, it will be im- 
possible for you to frequent your first acquaintances, so much fit. you did. 
While you Imd no others. As, for exam]>le, at your first deMt^ I suppose 
you wore chiefly at Madamo Monconseil’s, Lady Hervey’s and Madomo 
du Boocage’s. Now, tliac you have got so many other houses, you 
cannot be at theirs so often iis you used ; but i>ray take oaro not to give 
them the least reason to think that you neglect or desjnso them, for the 
sake of new and more dignified and shining acquaintances ; which would 
00 ungi’ateful and imprudent on >our part, and never forgiven on theirs. 
Coll upon them often, though you do not stay with them so long as for- 
merly ; tell them that you are sorry you are obliged to go away, but tliat 
you have such and such cngagciiieiits, with whiclt good-breeding obliges 
you to comply; and insinuate that yon would rather stay with them. 
In short, take care to make as many personal friends, and as few personal 
enemies, as possible. I do not menu, by pei’sonal friends, intimate aud 
conliilential friends, of which no man can hope to have half a dozen in 
the whole course of his life; but 1 mean friends, in the coimnon accepta- 
tion of the word ; that is, i»eople who speak well of you, and who would 
rather do you good than harm, consistently Avith their own interest, and ■ 
no farther. Upon the vt liole, 1 rocoiniiicnd to you, again and again, let 
graces. Adorned by them, you may, in a muimer, do Avhat you please; 
it will be approved of; without them, your best qualities aviII lose half 
their dfficacy. Endeavour to bo fashionable among the French, which 
will soon make you fasliionablo here. Monsieur de Matignon already 
calls you U petit I^angois, If you can get that name generallv at Parity 
It will put you d la nuxie, Adieu^ my dear child. 
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LETTEB COXLn. 

Loiikmi, J^lbmiairjf^O.B. 13B. 

Mt obab Frikku : The accounts vhich I receive of yon from Parir 
grow every day more and more satisfactory. Lord Albemarle has wrote 
a sort of panegyric of yon, which lias b^n seen by many people here, 
and which will be a very useful forernnner for you. Being in fashion 
is an ii[ij>ortant point for any body any whore; but it. would be a very 
OTeat one for you to be established in the fashion here before you return. 
Your business will be half done by it, as I am sure you would not rfve 
people reason to change their favourable presentiments of you. The 
good that is said of you will not, 1 am convinced, make you a coxcomb ; 
and, on the other hand, the being thought still to want some little ac- 
complishments, will, I am persuaded, not mortify yon, but only animate 
you to acquire them : I will, therefore, give jyou both fairly, in the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter which I lately received from an impartial and 
discerning friend : 

Permit me to assure yon. Sir. that Mr. iStanhope will succeed. He 
has a great thnd of knowledge, and an uncommonly good memory, 
although lie docs not make any parade of either tlie one or tlie other. 
Ho is desirous of pleasing, and he will please, lie has an expressive 
oountenanoo ; his figure is elegant, altliough little. He has not the least 
awkwardness, though he has not as yet acquired all tlie graces requisite; 
which Marcel and tho ladies will soon give him. In short, he wants 
nothing but those things, which, at his ago, must unavoidably be want- 
ing; I mean, a certain turn and delicacy of munnors, which are to bo 
acquired only by time, and in good company. Ready, as he is, he will 
soon learn them ; particularly os he frequents such companies as are 
the most proper to give them.” 

.By this extraci, which I can assure you is a faithful one, you and I 
have both of us tlie satisfaction of knowing, how much you have, and 
how little you want. Let what you have, give you (if possible) rather 
more seeming modesty, but at the same time more interior firmness and 
assurance; and let what you want, which you see is veiy attainable, 
redouble your attention and endeavours to acquire it. You have, in 
truth, but that one thing to apply to: and a very pleasing application it 
is, since it is through ploasures that yon must arrive at it. Company, 
suppers, balls, which shew you the models upon which 

should form yourself, and all the little usages, customs, and delicacies, 
which you must adopt, and make habitual to you, are now your <inly 
schools and universities ; in whicli young fellows aud fine women will 
give you the best leotui'es. 

Monsieur du Boccago is another pf your panegyrists ; and he tells me 
that Madame Boccage a prU ameo tone U Um de mie et de bonne; and 
that you like it very weU. You are in the right of it; it is tho way or 
impro]^ng : endeavour to bditupon that footing with every woman you 
flonverae with ; excepting where there may be a tender point of connec- 
tion; a point which 1 have nothing to do with ; but if such a one there 
is, 1 hope she ha.s not de mauvaia m de vilaina brae^ whioh 1 agree with 
you in thinking a very disagreeable thing. 
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I bavo sent yoa, by the opportunity of Pollok, i. fi couder, who was 
onoe luy servant, two little parcels of Greek and English books; and 
shall send you two more by Mr. Yorke: but 1 accompany them with 
this caution, tiiut, as you have not much time to read, you should em- 
ploy it in reading what is the must necessary, and that is, indisputably, 
modern historical, geographical, chronological, and political l^uowledge; 
tlie present constitution, maxims, force, riches, trade, ooiumoi^ charac- 
ters, parties, and cabals of the several courts of Europe. Many who are’ 
reckoned good scholars, tliough they know pretty accurately the govern- 
ments of Athens and liome, are totally ignorant of the constitution of 
any one country now in Europe, even ot their own. lioad just Latin 
uinl Greek euough to keep up your classical learning, which will be an 
ornanieiit to you while young, and a comfort to you wlicu old. But the 
true useful knowledge, and uspeuiaUy lor you, is the modern knowledge 
above mentioned, it is that must quality you botli for dumestio and 
foreign business, and it is to that, tlierefore, that you should principally 
direct your attention ; and I know, with great pleasure, that you do so. 

1 would not thu'4 commend you to yourself, if 1 thought commendations 
would have upon you those ill eifccts, winch they frequently have upon 
weak iniiids. 1 think you ore much above being a vam coxcomb, over- 
rating your own merit, and insulting others with the superabundance of 
it. On the contrary, 1 am convin^Hl, that the consciousness of merit 
makes a man of sense more modest, though more linn. A man who 
displays his own merit is a coxcomb, and a man who does not know it 
is a fool. A man of sense knows it, exerts it, avails himself of it, but 
never boasts of it;^ and always seeins rather t«> under tlian over value it, 
though, in truth, he sets the right value upon it. It is a very true maxim 
of La Bruydro’s, (an author well worth your studying,) qu'on ne taut 
dajis ce moude^ que ce que Von veut vahir. A man who is really diffi- 
dent, timid, and bashful, be bis merit what it will, never can pusti liim- 
nelf in the world; his despondency tlirows him into inaction; and the 
forward, tlie bustling, and the petulant, will ulwavs get the better of 
liiiii. The manner makes tlie whole ditlerencc. What would bo impu- 
deuce in one nmiiiier, is tmly a i>ropor and decent assurance in another. 
A man of sense, and of knowledge, in the world, will assert his ow*n 
rights, and pursue his own objects, as atuudily and intrepidly, as the 
most impudent man living, and commonly more so ; but then ho has art 
enough to give an outward air of inodesty to all he does. Tliis engagea 
aud prevails, whiLt the very same things shock and fail, from the over- 
bearing or impudent numuor only of doing tueni. 1 repeat my maxim, 
Swviter in modo^ ted jhrtiter in re. Would you know the characters, 
modes, and manners of the latter end of Uie last ago, which are y&cj^ like 
tliosc of the present, read La Bruyere. But wituld you know man, inde- 
pendently of modes, read La Boohefuucault, who, 1 am afraid, paints him 
exactly. 

Give the inclosed to Abb6 Guasoo, of whom you make good use, to 

f o about with you, and see things. Between you and me, he lifts more 
nowledge than parts. MaU nn Imlile homme mil tirer pwriA de tout ; 
and every body is good for sometliiug. President Montesquieu is, in 
avery sense, a most useful acquaiutunce. He has parts, joined to greftt 
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reat'Jng and knowledge of the world. PuiMZ dam eette sotiree tant qtu 
tovs murrez. 

Adieu. May the graces attend you 1 for -without them ogni fatiea i 
va7u». If tliey do not come to you willingly, ravish litem, and force 
them to accompany you in all you think, all you say, and all you do. 

LETTER COXLIII. 

Loaooir, February 11, O. A, ITOl 

Mt DEAB Eeienb : When 3 ’ou go the play, which 1 hope you do often, 
for it is a very instructive amusement, you must certainly have observed 
the very d'dcrent eltects Avliich tlie several parts have upon you, accord* 
ing as they arc well or ill acted. The very best tragedy of Corneille’s, 
if well spoken and a<jtcd, interests, engages, agitates, and affects your 
passions. Lu\c, tenor, and pity ^ternately possess you. But, if ill 
spoken and acted, it would only excite your indignation or your laugh- 
ter. Why ? It is still CorncilU ’s ; it is the same sense, tlie same matter, 
whether well or ill acted, Ji is then merely the manner of speaking 
and acting tiiat makes tliis great difference in the effects. Apply this to 
yourself, and conclude from it, tliat if 3 'ou would cither please in a 
private company, or persuade in a public assembly, air, looks, gestures, 
graces, eimuciation, proper accents, just emphasis, and tuneful cadences, 
are full as necessary as the matter itself. Let awkward, ungraceful, in- 
elegant, and dull Ibllows say what they will in behalf of their solid mat- 
ter, and strong reasonings ; and let them despise all those graces and 
ornaments which engage the senses and captivate the heart; tiiey will 
find (though tliey w'ill jmssibly wonder why) that their rough, unpolished 
matter, and their niiaclorncd, coarse, but stning arguments, will neither 
jilcase nor jier&uade; but, on the contrary, will tire out attention, and 
cxcito disgust. Wo are so mode, vre love to be pleased, better than to 
be informed ; information is, in a certain degree, mortifying, as it im- 
plies our previous ignorance ; it must bo sweetened to be palatable. 

To bring this directly to yon: know that no man can make a fignro in 
this country, but by rarllainent. Your fate depends upon your sudoest 
there as a speaker: aud, take iny word for it, that snccea^ turns ranch 
more upon maimer than matter. Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Murray the Solicitor* 
General, uncle to Lord Stormouut, are, beyond comparison, the best 
speakers; why? only because they are the best orators. The^ idone can 
infiarae or quiet the House; they alone are so attended to, in that nu- 
merous and noisy assembly, tliat you niiglit hear a i>in fall w'hile either 
of them is speaking. Is it that their matter is better, or their arguments 
stronger, than other people’s? Does the House exfiect extraordinary 
inforinatioiis from tliem ? Hot in the Icn'^t : but the House expects 
pleasure from them, and therefore attends ; finds it, and therefore ap- 
proves, Mr. Pitt, particularly, has very little parliamentary knowledge ; 
Ills matter is generally flimsy, and his arguments often weak ; but ids 
eloquence is superior, hia action grooefifl, his enunciation just and har- 
monious; Ills periods are well turned, and every word ho makes use of 
is the very best, and Che most expressive, that can be used in that place. 
This, aud not his matter, made him Paymaster, in spite of both king and 
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zoiniiters. From this draw the obvious conclusion. The same thing 
holds full as true in conversation ; where even trifles, degantlj expressed 
well looked, and accompanied with graceful action, will ever please, be- 
vond all the homespun, unadorned sense in the world. Reflect, on one 
side, how you feel within yourself^ while you are forced to suffer the 
tedious, muddy, and ill-turned narration of some awkward fellow, even 
though the fact may bo interesting; and, on the other liand, with what 
rleasure you attend to the relation of a much less interesting matter, 
\rhen elegantly expressed, genteelly turned, and gracefully delivered. 
By attending carefull^y to all these agremem in your daily conversation, 
they will become habitual to you, before you come into Parliament ; and 
you will have nothing then to do, but to raise thorn a little when you 
Como there. I would wish you to bo so attentive to this object, that I 
would not have you speak to your footman, but in the veiw best words 
that the subject admits of, be tlie language what it will. Think of your 
words, and of tliuir arrangojnent, before you speak ; choose the most 
elegant, and place them in the best ordoi\ Owisnlt your own ear, to 
avoid cacophony, and, what is very near ns bad, monotony. Think also 
of your gesture and looks, when you are speaking even upon the most 
trifling subjects. The same things, differently expressed, looked, and 
delivered, cease to bo tlio same things. The most passionate lover in 
the world cannot make a stronger declaration of love, than the Bourgeou 
gentilhommeWo^ii in this happy form of words, d^amour m« font 

oeUe Marquise vos heaux yeux. I defy any body to say more ; and yet I 
would advise nobody to say that, and I would recommend to yon, 
rather to smother and oonc<^ your passion entirely than to revem it 
in tiiese words. Scriouslv, this holds in every thing, as well as in 
that ludicrous instance. Tlio French, to do tliom justice, attend very 
minutely to tlio purity, the correctness, and the elegance of their 
style in ooiiversation, and in their, letters. Bien narrer is an object 
of their study; and though they sometimes carry it to affectation, 
they never sink into inelegance, which is much the worst extreme 
of the two. ^Observe thorn, and form your French style upon theirs: for 
elegance in one language will rofirodnce itself in all. I knew a young 
man, who, being just elected a Member of Parliament, was laughed at 
for being discovered, through the key-liole of his cliaiuber-door, speak* 
log to himself in the glass, and forming his looks and gestures. 1 could 
not join in that laugh ; but, ou the contrary, thought him much wiser 
than those who laughed nt him ; for ho knew the importance of those 
little graces in a public ossoinbly, and they did not. Your little person, 
(which I am told by tlie way is not ill turned,) whether in a laced coat 
or a blanket, is specifically the same; but yet, I believe, you choose to 
wear the former, and you are in the nglit, for the sake of pleasing more. 
The worst-bred man in Europe, if a lady let fall her fan, would certainly 
take it up and give it her ; the best-bred man in Europe could do no more. 
The difference, however, would be considerable ; tiie latter would please 
by doing it gracefully; the former would be laughed at for doing It 
awkwardly. 1 repeat it, and repeat it again, and slmll never cease re- 
peating it to you; air, inauiiors, graces, style, elegance, and all those 
ornaments, must now be the only objects of your attention ; it fs naw, 
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or never, that yon must acquire them. Postpone, therefore, all othef 
considerations ; make them now vonr serious study ; 3 'ou have not one 
moment to lose. The solid and the ornamental uuit^, are undonbtetlly 
best ; but were I reduced to make an option, 1 should without hesitation 
choose the latter.' 

I hope you a<«sidnously frequent Marcel*, and carry graces from him ; 
nobody Imd more to spare thau ho had formerly. Have you learned to 
carve f fur it is ridiculous not to carve well. A man who tells you 
gnvely that ho cauuot carve, may as well tell you that he cannot blow 
his nose : it is both as necessary, and as easy. 

Make iny compliments to Lord Huntingdon, whom I love and horrur 
extremely, as I dare say you do ; 1 will write to him soon, though I 
believe he lias hardly time to road a letter; and my letters to those 1 
love are, as you know by experience, not very short ones : this is one 
proof of it, and this would have been longer, if the paper had *. ««n so. 
Good night then, my dear child. 


LETTLB COXLIV. 

Loxixur, Fdbruartf 98, O. A, IVL 
Mv DRAB Fbibnb: This epigram in Martial, 

Non atno to, SabidI, nee porauni dlccre quare ; 

Hoc tantum posaum dtoere, non amo te, 

nas puzzled a great many people, wlio cannot conceive how it is pos- 
sible not to love any body^, and yet not h) know the reason why. I think 
I conceive Martial's meaning very clearly, though the nature of epigram, 
which is to bo short, would not allow him to explain it more fully ; and 
I take 3 t to be this : O Sabidis, you are a very ws^rthy deserving man ; 
you have a thousand good qualities, yon have a great deal of learning; 
1 esteem, I respect, but for tlie soul of mo 1 cannot love you, though I 
cannot particularly say whv. You are not aimable: you hgve not those 
engaging manners, those pleasing attentions, those graces, and that ad- 
dress, which are absolntely necessary to please, though impossible to 
define. 1 cannot say it is this or that particular tiling that hinders me 
from loving you, it is the whole together ; ana upon the whole yon are 
not agreeable. 

How often have I, in the course of my life, found myself in tbie situ- 
ation, with regard to many of my acquaintance, whom 1 have hononred 
and respected, without being able to love. I did not know why, 
because, when one is young, one does not take the trouble, nor allow 
one’s self the time to analyse one’s sentiments, and to trace them up 
to their source. But subsequent observation and reflection have taught 
me why. There is a man, whose moral character, deep learning, tod 
superior parts, I acknowledge, admire, and respect ; but whom it b so 
Impossible for me to love, that I am almost in a fever whenever I am in 
his company. His figure (without being deformed) seems trade to dia* 

• At thst time the meet eelebreted deaelng-maiter at Parla. 
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grace or ridionle the common straoture of the human bodj. His legs 
and anno are never in tlie po^tiou which, according to the situation of 
his body, they ought to be in, but constantly employed in cominittii^ 
acts of hostility upon the graces. lie throws any where, but down his 
throat, whatever he means to drink, and only mangles what he means 
to carve. Inattentive to all the regards of social life, he mistimes oi 
misplaces every thing. He disputes with heat, and indiscriminately, 
mindless of the rank, character, and situation of those with wltom he 
disputes; absolutely ignorant of tfie several gradations of familiarity of 
respect, he is ezooUy tlie same to his superiors, his etpials, and his in- 
feriors ; and therefore, by a necessary consequence, absurd to two of 
the three. Is it possible to love such a mant No. The utmost 1 cun 
do for him, is to consider him as a respectable Ilottcntot. 

I remember that, when I came from Cambridge, I had acquired,* 
among the pedants of tliat illiberal seminary, a snuoiness of literature, 
a turn to satire and contempt, and a strong tendency to argumentation 
and contradiction. Ihit I had been bat a very littld while in the world, 
before I found that this would by no means do ; and I immediately 
adopted the opposite character ; I concealed what learning I had ; I 
applauded often, without approving; and 1 yielded commonly without 
conviction. SuatiUr in. modo was my law and my prophets ; and if I 
pleased (between you and mo) it was mnch more owing to that, than to 
any superior knowledge or merit of my own. A propoB^ the word pleor 
ting ijuts one always in mind of Lady Hervey; pray tell her, that I 
declare her responsible to mo tor your pleasing ; that I consider her os a 
pletising Falstaff, who not only pleases, herself but is the cause of pleas- 
ing in others : tliat I know she can make any thing of any body ; and 
that, as your governess, if slie does not make you pleoso, it must be 
only because she will not, and not because she cannot. 1 hope you are 
dM ioit dont on en fait / and if so, she is so good a sculptor, that 1 am 
sure she can give yon whatever form she pleases. A versatility of man- 
ners n as necessary in social, as a versatility of parts is in political life. 
One must often yield, in order to prevail ; one must hniuble one’s self, 
to be exalted ; one must, like St. Paul, become all things to all men, to 
gain some ; and, by the way, men are token by the same means, mutatit 
mutanditf that women are gained — ^bv gentleness, insinuation, and sub- 
mission : and these lines of Mr. Dryden will hold to a minister as well 
os to a mistress : 

Tlie prostrate lover, when he lowest lies. 

But stoops to e uiquer, and but kneels to rise. 

In the course of the world, the qualidcations of the cameleon are 
^MEten necessary; nay, they must be carried a liltle farther, and ex- 
erted a little sooner; tor yon should, to a certain degree, toko the 
hue of eithei thd man or the woman that you want, and wish to be 
uprm terms with. A pn^ot^ have you yet found out at Paris, any 
fi^ndly and nosiritable Madame de Lur»ay, qui teut hUn te ehmrger 
du toin de wmt iduquerf And have you had occasion of repre 
senriim to her, qu'ew faiaoit done dea ntauda t But 1 ask your par 
don, Sr, for tlie abruptness of the question, and acknowle^e that « 
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am middling with matters that are out of my department. floW' 
ever, in iiiAtters of less importance, 1 desire to 1>e de vos uereU U 
fidMe d^ftoaitaire. Trunt me with the general turn and colour of 
your amusements at Paris. Is it le frcusaa du grand monde^ eomidiea, 
baU^ operaa^ cour, dba. t Or is it d^ petitea aocUtia^ moina hrwyantea^ 
tnaia paa pour eela moina agriablea ? Where are you the most itaibli f 
Where are you U petit Stan^pe t Voyez-toua encore jour^ d quelgue 
irrangement honnete f Have you made many acquaintances among the 
young Frenchmen who ride at your academy; and who are they f Send 
to me this sort of chit-chat in your letters, which, by the by, I wish you 
wouhl honour me with somewhat ottener. If yon frequent any of tlie 
myriads of polite Englishmen who infest Paris, who ore they ? Have 
you finished with Abb6 Noldt, and are you au fait of all the properties 
•and effects of air? Were I inclined b) quibble, I would say, that the 
effects of a*r, at least, are best to bo learned of Marcel. If you have 
quite done with I’Abbe Nold% oak my friend l’Abb6 Sallier to recom- 
mend to you some meagre [ihilomath, ti> teach you a little geometry and 
astronomy ; not enough t«) ab-i< rb your attention, and puzzle your in- 
tellects, but only enough not to be grosslv ignorant of either. I have of 
late been a sort of an aatronome malgre moi, by bringing in last Mon- 
day into the Mouse of Lords, a bill for reforming our present Calendar, 
and taking the Now Stylo. Upon which occasion I was obliged to talk 
some astronomical jargon, of which I did not understand one word, but 
got it by heart, and spoke it by rote from a master. I wished that I 
had known a little more of it myself ; and so much I would have you 
know. But the great and necessary knowledge of all is, to know your- 
self and others: this knowledge requires great attention and long 
CBperienoe ; exert the former, and may you have the latter I Adieu 1 


P. S. I have this moment received your letters of the 27th February, 
and the 2d March, N. S. The seal shall be done os soon as possible. I 
am glad that you are employed in Lord Albemarle’s bureau; it will 
teach you, at least, the mechanical part of that business, such as fold- 
ing, entering, and docketing letters ; for you must not imof^ne that you 
are let into the fin fin of the correspondence, nor indeed it is lit that 
you should, at your ago. However, use you>’self to secrecy as to t’.e 
letters you either read or write, that in time -rou may be .rusted with 
werst, eery aeere% uparata^ apart^ &c, 1 am sorry that this business 
interferes with your riding ; I hope it is seldom ; but I insist upon its 
not interfering with your dancing-master, who is at this time the most 
useful and necessary of all the masters you have or can have. 


LETTER CCXLV. 

My dbar Friend : I mentioned to yon, some time ago, a eeniecce, 
which I would most earnestly wish you alwaj[s to retain in yocf 
thoughts, and observe in your conduct: It is auaviter in modo, fortiter 
in re. I do not know any one rule so unexceptionably usefUl and neces- 
■ary in every part of life. I hball therefore take it for my text to-day • 
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and as old men love preaching, and I liave some right to preach to yoiL 
I here present yon with ray sermon upon these words To proceed 
then regularly and pulpitioally^ I will first shew yon, my beloved, the 
nccessdry connection of the two members of my text. 6umiter in modo : 
fortiter in^re. In the next place, I shall set fbrth the advantages and 
ntility resulting from a strict observunce of the precept contained in 
my text ; and conclncle with a:t application of the whole. The mimiU/r 
in modo alone would degenerate and sink into a mean, timid complai- 
sance, and passiveness, if not supported and dignihod by the fortiter in 
re, which would also run into impetuosity and brutality, if not temiiered 
and softened by the auamter in modo : however, they are seldom united. 
The warm, eholeric man, with strong animal spirits, despises the euch' 
viter in modo^ and thinks to carry all before him by the fortiter in re. 
no may, possibly, by great accident, now and then succeed, when he 
has only weak and timid people to deal w’itb ; but bi^ general fate will 
be, to shock, offend, be liiited, and fail. On the other liarid, the cunning 
crafty man thinks to gain all hia ends by the sarmYcr in »»odo only : 
he heeoniM all thmg% to <ill men ; he seems to have no opinion of his 
own, and servilely adopts the present opinion of the iireseut person; he 
insinuates himself only into the esteem of fools, but it soon detected, 
and surely despised by every body else. The wise man (who differs as 
much from the cunning, os from the choleric man) alone Joins the 
emeiter in modo with tlie fortiter in re. Now to tlie advantages aris- 
ing from the strict observance of this precept; 

If you are in authority, and have a riglit to command, your com- 
mands delivered svmiter In modo will be willingly, cheerfully, and con- 
sequently well obeyed; Avhereas, if given ox\\y fortiter., that is brutally, 
they will rather, as Tacitus says, Iw interrupted than exeented. For 
my own part, if I bid my footman bring me a glass of wine, in a rongh 
insulting manner, I should expect that, in obeying me, he would con- 
trive to spill some of it upon mo ; and 1 am sure I should de.serve it, 
A cool, steady resolution should shew, that where you have a right to 
command 3'ou will bo obeyed; bnt, at the same time, a gentleness in 
the manner of enforcing that obedience should mako it a cheerful one, 
and softeu, as much as possible, the mortifying consciousness of inferio- 
rity. If you are to ask a favour, or oven to solicit your due, you must 
do it maviter in modo., or you will give tho-.e who li.Wo amind to refuse 
you either, a pretence to do it, by resenting the manner; but, on the 
other iiand, you must, by a steady perseverance and decent tenacions- 
nesHy shew the fortiter in re. The riglit motives are seldom the true 
ones of men's actions, especially of kings, ministers, and people in high 
stations; who often give to imj»ortunity and fear, what they would 
refuse to justice or to merit. 15y the maviter in modo engage their 
hearts, if yon can ; at least prevent the pretence of offence ; but take 
care to shew enough of the fortiter in re to extort from their love of 
ease, or their fejxr, what you might in vaiu hope for from their Justice 
or good nature. People in high life are b.ar(lened to the wants and dis 
tresses of mankind, as surgeons are to their bt>dily pains ; they see and 
neai' of them all day long, and even of so many simnlated ones, that 
^ey dr not know* which are real, and which not. Otl er seiitimeuts 
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are therefore to bo applied to, than those of mere jnstico and hTimanitj. 
their tiivour mast be captivated by tlie maviter in modo : their love of 
ease disturbed by unvrearied iiu{H)rtunity, or their fears urmught upon 
by a docent intimation of implacable, cool resentment ; this is the true 
fortiter »» re. This precept is the only way I know in the world of 
being loved without being despised, and feared without being hated. 
It constitutes the dignity of character which every wise man must 
endeavour to establish. 

Now to apply w'hat lias been said, and so conclude. 

If you find tliat you have a hastiness in your temper, which unguard- 
edly breaks out into indiscreet salliOvS, or rough expressions^ to either 
your superiors, your equals, or your inferiors, w'atch it narrowly, 
check it carefully, and call the sumiter in modo to your assistance : at 
the first impulse of pu'^sion, bo silent till you can be soft. Labour even 
to get the command of your countenance so well, that those emotions 
may not bo road in it; a most unspeakable advantage in business ! On 
the other liand, let no coiiiplai^ oice, no gentleness of temper, no w’eak 
desire of i»leasing on your part, i o wheedling, coaxing, nor flattery, on 
other people’s, make you recede one jot from any point that reason and 
prudence nave bid you pursue ; but return to the charge, persist, perse* 
vere, and you will find most things attainable that are possible. A 
yielding, timid, meekness, is always abused and insulted by the uig^^^ 
and the unfeeling ; but when sustained by the fortiter m is always 
re.spectod, commonly successful. In your friendships and connections, 
as well as in your enmities, this rule is particularly useful; let your 
firnine.ss and vigour preserve and invite attachments to you ; but, at the 
same time, let your manner hinder the enemies of your friemls and 
dependents from becoming yours; let your enemies be di.saruiod by tlio 
gentleness of ycur manner, but let them feel, at the same time, the 
steadiness of your just resentment; for there is a great difierence 
between bearing malice, wliich is always ungenerous, and a resohito 
self-defence, which is always pntdent and justifiable. In negociatiou? 
with foreign mini'*ter.s, remember tlie fortiter in re ; give up no poinL 
accept of no expedient, till the utmost necessity reduces you to it, and 
oven then, dispute the ground inch by inch : but tbeu, while you are 
contending with the minister fortiter in re^ remember to g> in the man 
by the euweiter in modo. If you engage his heart, you have a fair 
chance fV>r imposing npdn his undei^tanding, and determining his will. 
Tell him, in a frank, gallant manner, that your ministerial wrangles do 
not lessen your personal regard fur his merit ; bnt that, on the contrary, 
his zeal and ability in the service of his master, increase it ; and that, 
of all things, you desire to make a good friend of so good a servant. By 
these means you may, and will very often be a gainer ; you never can 
be a loser. Some people hannot gain upon themselves to be easy and 
civil to those who are either their rivals, competitors, or opposersL 
thuugli, independently of those accidentfd circumstances, they wontd 
like and esteem them. They betray a shyness and an awkwamness in 
mmpauy with them, and catch at any little tiling to expose them ; and 
so, from temporary and only occasional opponents, make them tbeii 
personal enemies. This is exceedingly weak and detrimental, M 
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indeed, Is all humour in business ; which can only bo carried on snocess* 
fully, by unadulterated good policy and right reasoning. In such situa' 
tions I would be more particularly and nohUment^ civil, easy, and frank 
with the man whoso designs I traversed ; this is commonly called gene* 
rosity and magnanimity, hut is, in truth, good sense and policy. The 
manner is often ns important as the matter, sometimes more so; a 
favour may make an enemy, and an injury may make a friend, aoevird- 
ng to the different manner in wbicl) they are severally done. The 
countenance, the adi]rcs.s, the words, the enuncintion, tile graces, add 
great efficacy to the sttaviter in modoy and great dignity to the fortiter 
m r&, and consequently they deserve the utmost attention. 

From what has been said, I conolndc with this observation, that gen- 
tlemen of manners, -\^ith firmness of mind, is a short, bnt full descrip- 
tion of human perJection on this side of roligiems and moral duties. 
That 3'ou may be seriously convinced of this truth, and shew it in your 
life and conversation, is the most sincere and ardent wish ot^ Tours 


LETTER COXLVr. 

Lordom, JfaroA 11, O, S. 1761. 

M.Y DBAB Fbibnd t I received by the last post a letter from Abb6 
Onasco, in which be joins his representations to those of lx>rd Allie- 
raarle, a^inst j'our remaining any iongcr in yonr very bod lodgings at 
the Academy ; and, as I do not find that any advantage can arise to you 
from being interne in an academy, which is thll as far from the riding- 
house, and from all your other masters, as your lodgings will probabljr 
be, I agree to your removing to an hotel garni ; the Abb6 will help you 
to find one, as I desire him by the inclosed, which jrou will give him. I 
must, liowovor, annex one condition to your going into private lodg- 
ings, which is, an absolute exclusion of English bre.<ikfasts and siipponi 
at them ; the former consume the whole morning, and the latter employ 
tlie evenings very^ ill, in senseless toasting d VAngloiee in their infer- 
nal olaret. You will be sure to go to the riding-hoiise as often as pos- 
sible, that is, whenever your new business at Lord Albemarle's does 
not hinder you. But, at all events, I insist upon your never missing 
Harcel, who is at present of more consequence to y-oii tJian all the 
liwreajix in Euroj>o ; for this is the time for j-oii to actjnire tone cee petite 
rienSy which, though in an arithmetical ncctuint, added to one another 
ad it^nitumy they would amount to uothiiig, in the account of the 
world amount to a groat and important sum. Lee agriniene et lee 
graeeey without which you will never be anything, are absolutely made 
up of all those rieney which are more easily felt than describe. By 
the way. you may take your lodgings for one wdiole year certain, 
by which means you may get them much cheaper ; for though I intend 
to see von here in less than a year, it will be but for a little time, and 
you will return to Paris again' where- T intt*p<l i^on shall stay till the 
end of April twelvemonth, 1762, at which time, provided you have got 
•dl la politeeee^ lee manUreey lee attentioniy et lee graeee du beau mowJa 
f Ahnll place yau in some business suitable to yonr destination. 
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X have received, at last, your prci«ent of the carton, from Dominiohino. 
by Plancb^t. It ie very finely done ; it is pity tliat he did not take in al* 
the figures of the origiuul. I will hang it up, where it shall be yojir own 
again some time or other. 

Mr, Harte is returned in perfect health from Oornwall, and has taken 
po-isessiun of his prebeudal liouae at Windsor, which is a very pretty one. 
As I dare say you will alwa^’s feel, I hope you will always express, the 
strongest sentiments ot' gratitude and friendship for him. Write to him 
frequently, and attend to the letters you receive from him. He shall be 
Avith us at lihiuk heath, alias Bcibiole^ all the time that 1 propose you shall 
be there, which, I believe, will be tiio month of August next. 

Having time mentioned to you the probable time of our meeting, I will 
prepare you a little for it. llatretl, jealousy, or envy, make most people 
attentive to di«.eovor the loiust defcMits of tiiose they do not love; they 
rejoice at every new disoovory they make of that kind, and take care to 
publish it. 1 thank ti(jd, 1 du not know what those three ungenerous 
passions arc, having never felt thorn in my own breast; but love lias ju.st 
the same efibet u|Hm me, cxcei>t liat 1 conceal, instead of publishing, tlie 
defects Avliicli m^ attention makes me discover in those I* love, 1 curi- 
ously pry into them ; I analyse them ; and, wishing either to find them 
perfect, or to make them so, uotUing osoapos mo, and I soon discover 
every the least gradation towanls, or from that perfection. You must 
therefore expect the most critical examen that ever any body underwent: 
1 shall discover your least, as well os your grreutest defects, and I shall 
very freely tell you of tliem, Non, quod odio habeam^ »ed quod amem. 
But I shall tell them you Ute-d-Ute^ and as not ns Domea; and I 

will tell them to nobody else. I think it but fair to inform you before- 
hand, w'hero I suspect that my criticisms are likely to fall ; aud that is 
more upon the outward, than upon the inward man ; 1 neither suspect 
your heart nor your head : but to bo {ilain with you, 1 have a strange 
di.strust of your air, your address, your manners, your to^vmure^ and 
particularly of your enunciation and elegance of otyle. These will be all 
put to the trial ; for while you are Avith me, you must do the honours of 
my house aud table ; the least inaccuracy or inelegance will not escape 
me; as you will find by a looir at the time, and by a remonstrance after- 
wards when we are alone. You will see a great deal of oompany of all 
sbrts at liabiole^ and particularly foreigners. Make, therefore, in the 
mean time, all these extoiior and ornamental qiudifications your peculiar 
care, and disappoint all my imaginary schemes of criticism. Some au- 
thors have criticised their own works first, in ho[>es of hindering others 
from doing it afterwards : but then they do it themselves with so mudi 
tenderness and fairtiality for their own production, that not only the 
production Itself; but the preventive criticism is criticised. I am not 
one of those authors ; but, on the contrary, my severity increases with 
my fondness for my work ; and if you will but effectually correct all tlie 
faults I shall find, 1 will insure you from all subsequent criticisms from 
other quarters. 

Are you got a little iuto the interior, into the constitution of tilings at 
Paris ? Have you seen what yon have seen thoroughly f For, by the 
way, lew people see wliat tho^ sec, or hear what they hear. For exam* 
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- le, if yon go to Invalidei^ do you content yourself with seeing the 
building, the h'fdl where three or four hundred cripples dine, and tlie 
galleries where they lie; or do you inform yourself of the numbers, the 
conditions of their admission, their allow&nce, the value and nature of 
the fund by which the whole is supported ? Ttiis latter I coll seeing, the 
former is only staring. Many people take the opportunity of li» vacancea^ 
to go and see the empty rooms, where thd several chambers of the par* 
bament did sit; which rooms are exceedingly like all other large rooms ; 
when you go there, let it be when tliey are full ; see and hear wlmt is 
doing in them; learn their respective constitulious, jurisdictions, objects, 
aiid methods of proceeding; hear some causes tried in every one of the 
difterent chambers ; Appro/ondmfz lea elioaca. 

1 am glad to hear tliat yon are so well at Marquis de St. Gennain’s"', 
of whom I lieur a very good character. How are you with the other 
foreign iniiiistera at Paris? Do you frequent tiie Dutch ambassador or 
ambassadress ? Have you any footing' at the Nuijpio’s, or at the Impe- 
rial and Spanish ambassadors ? It is useful. Bo nioro particular in your 
letters to me, as to your manner of passing your time, and the company 
you keep. Where do you dine and sup ofteuest? wliose house is most 
your home ? Adieu. Ia» grcLcea^ lea gracea. 

LETTER OOXLVn. 

Lomdok, March 18, O. B. 1T61. 

Mt ukab FiUKND : I acquainted you in a former letter, that I had 
brought a bill into tlie House of Lords for correcting and reforming our 
present calendar, which is the Julian; anrl fur adopting tlie Gregorian. 
1 will now give you a more particular account of that uilair; from which 
reflections will naturally occur to you, that 1 hope m.ay bo useful, and 
which‘1 fear you have not made. It was notorious, that the Julian cal- 
endar was erroneous, and had overcharged the solar year with eleven 
days. Foi>e Gregory the Thirteenth corrected this error ; liis reformed 
calendar was iTumediatoly received by all the Oatholio powers of Europe, 
and afterwards adopted by all tlie Protestant ones, except Russia, Sweden, 
and England. It was not, in my opinion, very honourable for England 
to remain in a gross and avowed error, especially in such comp.any ; the 
incouvenienoy of it was likewise felt by all tho“u who had foreign cor- 
respondences, whether political or mercantile. I detuniiinod, therefore^ 
to attempt the reformatioi , I consulted tlio best lawyers and tlie most 
skilful astronomers, and we cooked up a bill for that purpose. But then 
my diflSculty began : I was to briiy; in this hill, which was necessarily 
composed of law jargon and astronomical calculations, to botli wiiioh I 
am an utter stranger. However, it was absolutely necessary to make 
the House of Lords think that I knew something of the matter; and also 
to make them believe that they knew something of it themselves, which 
riiey do not. For my own part, I could just as s<»ou Iiavo talked Oeltie 
( r Bclavouian to them, as astronomy, and they would have understood 


* At that time Ambanador from tb« King of Sardlula at a a court ofFraucak 
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me fall fa well: so I resolved to do bettor than speak to the pnrpoa^ 
and to please instead of informing them. I gave them,’ therefore, only 
an itistorical account of calendars,^ from the Egyptian down to the 
Gregorian, amusing them now and then with little episodes ; but I was 
particularly attentive to the choice of my words, to the harmony and- 
rouiidness-of my periods, to iny elocution, to my action. This succeed, 
and ever will succeed ; they thought 1 informed, because I pleased them ; 
and many of them said, that I had made the whole very clear to them ; 
when, God knows, I had not even attempted it. Lord Macclesfield, who 
had the greatest share in forming the bill, and who is one of the greatest 
mathematicians and astronomers in Europe, spoke afterwards with infi- 
nite knowle Ige, and all the clearness that so intricate a matter would 
admit of: but as his words, his periods, and his utterance, were not near 
so good as mine, the preference was most unanimously, though most 
unjustly, given to me. This will ever be the ease; every numerous 
assembly is mob^ let the individuals who compose it be what the^ will. 
Mere reason and good sense is n<«ver to be talked to a mob ; their pas- 
sions, their sentiments, their senses, and their seeming interests, are 
alone to be applied to. ‘ Understanding they have collectively none, but 
they have ears, and eyes, which must l>e fiattered and seduced ; and this 
can onl^ be done by eloquence, tuneful periods, graceful action, and all 
the various parts of oratory. 

"When you come into the House of Commons, if you imagine that 
speaking plain and unadorned sense and reason will do your business, 
you will find yonrself most grtissly mistaken. As a speaker, yon will bo 
ranked only according to your eloquence, and by no means according to 
your matter ; everybody knows the matter almost alike, but few can 
adorn it. I was early convinced of the importance and powers of elo- 
quence ; and from tliat moment I applied myself to it. 1 resolved not 
to utter one word, oven in common conversation, that should not bo 
the most expressive, and the most elegant, that the language could sup- 
ply mo with for that purpose ; by which means I have acquired such a 
certain degree of habitual eloquence, that I must now really take some 
pains, if I would express myself very inelegantly. I want to inculcate 
this known truth iuto you, which yon seem by no means to be con- 
vinced of yet, that ornaments are at present yonr only objtK'Je. Your 
sole bnsiness now, is to shine, not to weigh. Weight without lustre Is 
lead. You had better talk trifles elegantly to tlio most trifling woman, 
than coarse inelegant sense to the most solid man : you hod better re- 
turn a drop])ed fan genteelly, than give a thousand pounds awkwardlv ; 
and you had better refuse a favour gracefully, than grant it clumsify. 
Manner is all, in everything : it is by manner only tliat yon can please, 
and consequently rise. All your Greek will never advance yon fh>m 
Secretary to. Envoy, or from EnvUy to Ambassador; but your address, 
yonr manner, your air, if good, very probably may. Marcel can be of 
much mure use to vou than Aristotle. I would, upon my word, much 
rather that you had Lord Boiingbroke^s stvle, and eloquqnoej in speak- 
ing and writing, than all the learning of the Academy of Sciences, tbfc 
filial Society, and the two Universities in ited. 

Having mentioned Lord Bollngbroke’s style, which is, uadoubtedlji 
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infinitely snpei'ior to anybody’s; I would have yon read hie woxlcaii 
which you have, over and over again^ with particular attention'to hie 
style. Transcribe, imitate, emulate it, if possible: that would be of 
r^ use to yon in the House of Commons, in negodations, in conversa- 
tion ; witli that, you mav justly hope to please, to persuade, to seduce, 
to impose; and yon will mil in those articles, in proportion as you fall 
short of it. Upon tlie whole, lay aside, during your year’s residence at 
Paris, all thoughts of all that dull fellows call solid, and exert your 
utmost care to acquire, what people of fashion call shining. Frmdk 
Viclat et Is hriUant d'lin gatant homme. 

Among the commonly called little thinm, to which you do not attend, 
your handwriting is one, which is indeed shamefully bad and illiberal ; 
It is neither the hand of a man of business, nor of a gentleman, but of a 
truant school-boy; as soon, therefore, os you have done with Abb6 
Noldt, pray got an excellent writing-master, (since yon think tliat yon 
cannot toocli yourself to write what hand you please,) and let him teach 
you to write a genteel, legible, liberal hand, and*qnick; not tlie hand 
of a preeureur^ or a writing-master, but that sort of hand in which the 
first Commia in foreign bureaus commonly write; for I tell you truly, 
that were I Lord Albemarle, nothing should remain in my bureau writ- 
ten in your present hand, ^oin hand to arms the transition is natural; 
is the carria^ and motion of your arms so too ? The motion of the 
arms is tho most material part of a man’s air, especially in danciojg; the 
feet are not near so material. If a man dances well from the waist np 
wards, wears his hat well, and moves his head properly, he dances well. 
Do the' women say that you dress well ? for that is necessary too for a 
young fellow. Have you un gout or a passion for anybody f I do 
not ask for whom ; an Iphigenia would both give you the desire, and 
teach you the means to please. 

In a fortnight or three Aveeka you will sec Sir Charles Hothain at 
Paris, in his w.*i,y to Toulouse, where he is to stay a year or two. Pray 
be very civil to him, but do not carry him into company, except pre- 
senting him to Lord Albemarle ; for, as he is not to stay at Paris above 
a week, we do not desire that he should taste of that dissipation : yon 
may shew him a play and an opera. Adieu, my dear child. 


LETTER OOALVIIL 

Lomxnr, March », O. 8. 17SI. 

Mt dsab Frixnd: What a happy period of your life is this ? Plea* 
sure is nov, and ought to be, yonr business. While you were younger, 
d^ rules, and unconnected words, were the unpleasant objects of yoar 
labours. When you grow older, the anxiety, tlie vexatious, tho disap- 
oointments inseparable iVom public business, will require tho greatest 
share of your time and attention ; your pleasures may, indeed, conduce 
to your business, and yonr business will (piicken your pleasures; but 
atill your time must, at least, he divided : wiioreas now it is wholly 
yonr own, and cannot be so well employed as in the pleasures of a gen 
lleman. The world is now the only book you want, and almost the 
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only one you on^ht to read : that necessary book can only be read In 
company, in public places, at meals, and in ruellea. Yon must be in the 
pleasures, in order to learn the manners of good company. In premedi- 
tated, or in formal business, people conceal, or at least endoayour to con- 
ceal, their characters ; whereas pleasiii*es discover rheiii, and the heart 
breaks out through the guard of the nnderstanding. Those are often 
propitious moments, tor skilfhl negociators to improve. In your desti- 
nation particularly, the able conduct of pleasures is of infinite nso ; to 
keep a good table, and to do'the honours of it gracefully, and sur le tan 
de la tonne eompagnie^ is absolutely neceasary for a mreign minister. 
There is a certain light table ohit-chat, useful to keep off improper and 
too serious uuhjects, which is only to be learned in the pleasures of good 
company. In truth, it may be trifling; but, trifling as it is, a man of 
parts and experience cf the world will give an agreeable turn to it. L'art 
de hadiner agreahUmtnt is by no means to be despised. 

An engaging addres:^ and turn to gallantry, is often of very great 
service to foreign ministers. Women have, directly or indirectly, a 
mod deal to say in mo.st conn . The late Lord Strafford governed, 
for a considerable time, the court of Berlin, and made his own for- 
tune, by being well with Madame de Wartenberg, the first King of 
Fmssia’s mistress. I could name many other instances of that kind. 
That sort of agreeable coquet de femmee^ the necessary forerunners 
of closer conferences, is only to bo got by frequenting women of the 
first fashion, et qui donnent le ton. Let every other book then give 
way to tills great and necessary book, the world; of which tliero 
are so many varioas readings, that it requires a great deal of tune 
and attention to uudei'stand it well : contrary to all other books, you 
must not stay home, but go abroad to read it; aud, when yon seek 
it abroad, you will not find it in booksellers* s}io[>s and stalls, but io 
coarts, in AOtele, at entertainments, b.ills, assemblies, spectacles, &c. 
Put yourself upon the footing of an easy, domestio, hut polite fami- 
riarity and intima^, in the several French houses to which you have 
been introduced. Ooltivate thorn, frequent them, and shew a desire 
of becoming enfant de la moUon. Get acquainted as much as you 
can with Im gem de cow; and observe, carefully, how politely they 
can differ, and how civilly tliey can hate; Ituw easy and idle they 
can seem in the multiplicity of their busiuc's; and bow they can 
lay hold of the proper moments to carry it on, in the midst of their 
pleasures. Courts, alone, teach versatility and politeness; for there 
is no living there without them. Lord Albemarle h^ I hear, and 
am very glad of It, put you into the hands of Messieurs de Bissy. 
Profit of that, and bog of them to let you attend them in all Uie 
companies of Versailles and Paris. One of them, at' least, will natur- 
ally carry yon to Madame de la Validres, unless he is discarded by 
this time, and Gelliot* retaken. Tell them frankly, que wue cAerehM 
d eoue formers gne eoue Stee en maim de Tnaitres, e'ite veulmt "Hen e'en 
ionner la peine. Tour profession has this agreeable neculiority in it, 
which is, that it is connected with, and promoted by pleasures ; and it 


* A temoQ* opera-ilDger at Parla 
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the only one, in which a thorongh knowledge of the world, polite 
tLanners, and an engaging address, are absolutely necessary. If a lawyer 
knows Lis law, a parson his divinity, and a financier his calcnlations, 
each may hiake a figare and a fortune in his profusion, without great 
knowledge of the world, and without the manners of gentlemen. But 
your profession throws you into all the intrigues and cabals, as well as 
pleasures, of courts: in those windings and labyrinths, a knowledge of 
the world, a discernment of characters, a suppleness and versatility of 
mind, and an elegance of mannera, must be your clue; you must know 
how to soothe and lull the laonsters that guard, and how to address and 
gain the fair that keep, tlie golden fieoce. These are tlie arts and the 
accomplishments absolutely necessary for a foreign minister; in which it 
must bo owned, to our shame, that most other nations outdo the Eng- 
lish ; and, cceteris pa/rihuB^ a French minister will get the better of an 
English one, at aii^' third court in Europe. The French have something 
more Hant^ more insinuating and engaging in their manner, than wo 
have. All English minister shall have resided Mveu yeai’s at a court, 
without having made any one personal connection there, or without 
being intimate and domestic in any one house. Ho is idways tlie Eng- 
lish iniuititer, and never naturalised. He receives his orders, demand 
an audience, writes an account of it to his court, and his business is 
done. A Fronoli minister, on the contrary, has not been six weeks at a 
cour^ without having, by a thousand litde attentions, insinuated him- 
self into some degree of favour with the Prince, his wife, his mistress, 
his favourite, and his minister. He has established himself upon a fami- 
liar and domestic footing in a dozen of the best houses of the place, 
whei'e ho lias uceustoined the people to he not only en!»y, bnt unguarded 
betcire him ; he makes himself at home there, and they think liim so. 
By those means he knows the interior of those courts, and can almost 
write prophecies to his own, from the knowledge he has of the charac- 
ters, tlio humours, the abilities, or the weaknesses of the actors. The 
Cardinal d’Ossat was looked upon at Romo as an Italian, and not as a 
French Cardinal ; and Monsieur d’Avaux, wherever he wont, was never 
considered as a foreign minister, but as a native, and a personal friend. 
Mere plain truth, sense, and knowledge, will by no moans do alone in 
courts ; art and urnaincnts must come to their assistance. Huraoun 
must be flattered ; the 'tnollia tempera muse be studied and known : 
confidence oequirod by seeming frankness, and profited of by silent skill. 
And, above ail, you must gain and engage tlie heart, to betray the un- 
derstanding to you. n<B f.ihi erunt <vrte». 

Tlie death of the Prince of Woles, who was more beloved for his 
Affability and good-nature, than esteemed for his steadiness and conduct^ 
has given concern to mamr, and apprehensions to all. Tlie great differ- 
ence of the ages of the King and Prince George presents the prospect 
of a minority ; a disagreeable prospect for any nation I But it is to be 
hoiied, and is most probable, tlu^t the King, w.ho is now perfectly recov- 
ered of his late indisposition, may live to see his grandson of age. He 
is, seriously, a most hopeful boy ; gentle and good-natured, with ^od 
sound sense. This event has made all sorts of people here historians, 
as weP as politicians. Our historic ore rummaged for all the particular 
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dronmatances of tJie six minorities we have had since the conquest, vis. 
those of Henry III. Edward III. Richard II. Henry VI. Edward V. and 
Edward VI. ; and the reSsonin^ the speculations, the cor\jectares, and 
the predictions, yon will easily ima^'ne, must be innumerable and end- 
less, in this nation, where every porter is a consummate politician. Dr. 
Bwift says, very humourously, that “ Every man knows that he under- 
stands reli^on and politics, though he never learned them ; but that 
many people are conscious that they do not understand many other 
adenoes, £rom having never learned them.** Adieu. 


LETTER OOXLIX. 


LoHDOS, April T, O. & 1T61. 

Mr DRAB Frsnd : Hero you have altogether, the pocket books, the 
compasses, and the patterns. When your three graces have made their 
option, yon need only send roe, in a letter, smdl pieces of the three 
mohairs they fix upon. If I car find no way of sending them safely, 
and directly to Paris, I will contrive to have them left with Madame 
Morel, at Calais, who, being Madame Monconseil’s agent there, may find 
means of farthering them to your three ladies, who all belong to yonr 
friend Madame Monconseil. Two of the three, I am told, aro hand- 
some ; Madame Polignac, I can swear, is not so ; but, however, as tlie 
world goes, two out of three is a very good composition. 

Yon Avill also find, in the packet, a compass ring set round with little 
diamonds, which I advise you to make a present of to Abb6 Guasco, 
who has been nsetul to you, and will contiime to be so ; as it is a mero 
bauble, yon must add to the value of it by your manner of giving it 
him. Shew it him first, and, when he commends it, as probably be 
will, tell him tha^ it is at his service, et que comme il est toujours par 
wie et par ehemina^ il wt aJmlument necetsaire quHl aie une bouswla. 
All those little gallantries depend entirely upon the manner of doing 
them ; as, in truth, what does not ? Tlie greatest favours may be done 
so awkwardly and bunglingly as to offend; and disagreeable thii^ may 
be done so agreeaiily^as almost to oblige. Endeavour to acquire this 
great secret ; it exist^ it is to he found, and is worth a grest deal more 
than the grand secret of the alchemists would be if it were, as it is not, 
to be found. This is only to be learned in courts, where clashing views, 
lorring opinions, and oordial hatreds, are softened, and kept within 
decent bounds, by politeness and manners. Frequent, ob^rve, and 
learn oonrts. Are you free of tliat of St. Cloud ? Are yon often at 
Versailles ? Insinuate and wriggle yourself into favor at ^ose places. 
L*Abb6 de la Ville, my old inend, will help vou at the latter; your 
three ladies may establish you in the former. The good-breeding m la 
ville etdela eour are different ; but without deciding which is intrinsi- 
cally the best, that of the^ court is, without doubt, the most necessary 
for yon, who are to live, t4> grow, and to ris^ in courts. In two years* 
time, which will be as soon as you are fit for it, I hope to be able to 
plant you in the soil of ny'mnff court here: where, if yon have all 
addre^ the snppleness and versatility of a good courtier, you will havo 
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ii great chance of tliriving and flourishing. Young favour is easily 
acquired, if the proper means are employed ; and, when acquired, it is 
warm, if nut durable ; and the warm inuinents must be snatched and 
improved. Quitte pour ce qui en pent arriver aprie. Do not mention 
this view of mine for you to any one mortal ; bnt learn to keep your 
own secrets, which, by t)ie way, very few people can do. 

If your course of experimental philosophy with Abb6 Noldt is over, I 
would have you apply to Abbd ISallier, for a master to give you a 
general notion of astronomy and geometry ; of both of which you may 
know as much, as I desire you should, in six months’ time. 1 only 
Icsire that you should have a clear notion of the present planetary sys* 
^m, Hitd the history of all the former systems : Fonteiielle’s PluralitSi 
des Monde* will almost teach you all you need know upon that subject. 
As for geometry, the seven first books of Euclid will be a suflicieiit por- 
tion of it for you. It is right to have a general notion of those abstruse 
sciences, so as not lo appear quite ignorant of. them, when they hap- 
pen, as sometimes they do, to be Uic topics of conversation ; but a deep 
knowledge of them requires too much time, and engrosses the mind too 
much. 1 repeat it again and again to you. Let tlie great book of the 
world be your principal study. Moetumd. versate muntt, f>eTmte dium&; 
wliicii may bo rendered thus iii English : Turn over men by day^ and 
women by night. 1 mean only the ^st editions. 

Wiiutever may be said at Paris of my speech upon tlie bill for the 
reformation of die present calender, or whutover applause it may have 
met with here, the whole, 1 can assure you, is owing to the words and to 
the delivery, but by no means to the matter ; which, as I told you in a 
f4>riiier letter, 1 was not master of. I mention this ^ain, to shew you 
tlie iin]>ortancc of well-chosen words, harmonious periods, and go^ 
delivery ; for, between yon and me, I^rd Macclefield’s speech was, in 
truth, worth a tliousand of mine. It will soon be prints, and I will 
send it you. It is very instructive. You say, that you wish to speak 
but half as well as I <nd ; you may easily speak full os well as ever 1 
did, if you will but give the same attention to .the same objects that 1 
did at your age, and for many years afterwards ; I mean correctness, 
purity, and elegance of style, bannony of periods, and gracefnlness of 
delivery. Keod over and over again the third book of Cicero de Ora- 
tore, in which he particularly treats of the ornamental parts of oratory; 
they are indeed properly oratory, for all the rest depends only upon 
common sense, and some knowledge of the subject you speak upon. 
But if you would please, persuade, and prevail in sfieaking, it must be 
by the ornamental parts of oratory. Make them therefore habitual to 
you ; and resolve never to sav the most common tilings, even to your 
footman, but in the best words you can And, and with the beat utter- 
ance. This, with lee manieree, ia toumure, et lee ueagee du beau monda, 
are the only two things you want; fortunately they are both in yonr 
power may you have them both I Adieu. 
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LETTER OCL, 

LoasoR, jijprit 16, O. A IWL 

Mt DBA.B Friend : What success witli the graces, and in the accomplish- 
ments, elegancies, and all those little nothings so indispensably neces- 
sary to constitnte an amiable man t Do 3^00 take them, do you make a 
process in them ? The great secret is the art of pleasing ; and that 
art is to be attained by every man who has a good fund of common 
sense. If you are pleased with any person, examine why ; do as he 
does; and you will charm others by the same things which pleoso you 
in him. To be liked by women, you must be esteemed by men ; and to 
phiose men, you must be agreeable to women. Vanity is unquestion- 
ably the ruling passion in women ; and it is much flattered by the 
attentions of a man, w, ho is generally esteemed by men ; when his merit 
Los received the stamp of their approbation, women make it current, 
that is to say, put him in fashion On the other hand, if a man baa 
not received the List polisli from tvomon, he may be estimable among 
men, but will never be amiable. The concurrence of the two sexes is as 
necessary to the perfection of onr being, as to the formation of it. 
Go among women with the good qualities of 3'onr sex, and you will 
acquire from them the softness and the graces of theirs. Men will then 
odd aflection to the esteem which they before had for you. Women 
are the only refiners of the merit of men ; it is tme, they cannot add 
weight, bnt they polish and give lustre to it. A propoa^ 1 am assured, 
that Madame do Blot, although she has no great regularity of features, 
is, notwithstanding, excess! vel3’ pretty; and that, for all that, she has as 
vet been scmpnlously constant to lier linsband, Uiongh slie has now 
been married above a year. Surely she does not reflect, that woman 
wants polishing. I would have you polish one another reciprocally. 
Force, assiduities, attentions, tender looks, and passionate declarations, 
on your side, will produce some irresolute wishesl at least, on hers ; and 
when even the slightest wishes arise, the rest will soon follow. 

As I take yon to be the greatest jurig %fvriiu% and politician of tho 
whole Germanic body, I suppose you will liave read the King of Prus- 
sia’s letter to the Elector of Mayonce, upon the »deotion of a King of the 
Romans; and on the other side, a memorial, en titled, Impartial 
wntatUm of what U juit’with regard to the EUntion of a King the 
Bomane^ <ec. The first is extremely well written, but not funded 
upon the laws and customs of the empire. The second is very ill writ- 
ten, (at least in French,) but well grounded ; 1 fancy the author is some 
German, who has taken into his head that ho understands Ftenoh. I 
am, however, persuaded, that the elegance and delicacy of the King of 
Prussia’s letter will prevail with two-thirds of the public,' in spite of the' 
solidity and truth contained in the other piece. Such is the force of an 
elegant and delicate style I 

1 wish you would be so good os to give me a more particular aud cir- 
cumstantial account of the method of passing your time at Paris. For 
instance, whore it is that 3'ou dine every Frida}’, in company with that 
amiable and respectable old man, Fontenelle? .VThicn is the house 
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where yoc think yonrself at homo ? For one always has sndi a onei 
where one is better established, and more at ease than any where dLse. 
Who are the young Frenchmen with whom you are most intimately 
connected ? Do you. frequent the Dutch ambassador’s. Have you pene- 
trate yet into Oount Gaunitz’s house ? Has Monsieur de Fignatelli the 
honour of being one of your humble servants ? And has the Pope’s 
Nuhcio included you in the Jubilee? Tell me also freely how yon are 
with Jx>rd Huntingdon: Do yon see him often? Do you connect 
yourself with him ? Answer all those questions circumstantially in your 
first letter. 

I am told that Du Glos’s book is not in vogue at Paris, and that it is 
violently criticised : 1 suppose that is because one understands it ; and 
being intelligible is now no longer the fashion. 1 have a very great 
respect for fashion, but a much greater for tins book ; which is, ml at 
once, true, solid, and bright. It contains even epigrams ; what can one 
wish for more? ^ 

Mr. * * * will, I suppose, have left Paris by this time, for his resi- 
dence at Toulouse. I hope be will acquire manners there ; I am sure 
he wants them. Uc is awkward, ho is silent, and has nothing agree- 
able in his address, most necessary qualifications to distinguish one’s 
self in business, as well as in the polite vtorld ! In truth, these two 
thing are so connected, that a man cannot moke a figure in business, 
who is not qualified to shine in the great world ; and to succeed per- 
fectly in eitlier the one or the other, one must be in utrwnque parct^ 
tui. May you be that, my dear friend I and so we wish you a good 
night. 

P. S. Lord and Lady Blossington, with their son Lord Moun^oy, will 
be at Paris next week, in their way to the south of France; I send you 
a little packet of books by them. Pray go wait upon them, as soon 
os you hear of their arrival, and shew them all the attentions you can. 


LETTER COLT. 

Lomdov, April 9S, O. 8 . ITBl. 

Mt DBAS Fribnd : 1 apply to yon now, as to the greatest virtuoso of 
this, or perhaps any other age ; one whose superior judgment and dis- 
tinguishing eye hindered the King of Poland from buying a bad picture 
at Venice, and whoso decisions in the realms of etVftl are final, and with- 
out appeal. Now to the point. 1 haVc had a catalogue sent me, d’une 
Vente k Taimablo do Tableaux des plus Qrands Maitres, appartenans an 
Sieur Araignon Aper6n, valet de ebambre dc hi Heine, siir le quai de la 
M6gisserie, au coin do I’Arcbe Marion. There I observe two large pic- 
tures of Titian, as described in the inclosed page of tlie catalogue, No. 18, 
which I should be glad to purchase unon two conditions ; the first is 
that they be undoubted originals of Titian, in good preservation; and 
the o^er tliat they come ohea[i. To ascertain the first, (bat without 
disparaging your skill,) I wish you would get some undoubted oonnois* 
sears to examine them carefully; and if. upon such critical examination, 
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thej should be iinanimonsly allowed to be undisputed ori^nals of 'ntfan, 
and well preserved, then comes the second point, the price : I will not 
go above two hundred pounds sterling tor the two together; but as mnoh 
less as yon can get them for. I acknowledge tliat two hundred pounds 
seems to be a very small sum for two undoubted Titians of tliat size ; but, 
on the other hand, as large Italian pictures are now out of fashion at 
Paris, where fashion decides of every thing, and as these pictures are 
too lar^ for common rooms, they may possibly come within tlie prioo 
above limited. I leave the whole of this transaction (the price excepted, 
which I will not exceed) to your consummate skill and prudence, with 
proper advice joined to them. Bhould you happen to buy them tor that 
price, carry tliem to your own lodgings, and get a frame made to the 
second, which I observe has none, exacUy the same with the other frame, 
and have tlie old one new gilt ; and then get tliern carefully packed up, 
and sent me by Rouen. 

I hear much of your conversing with lei 'beaux esprit* at Paris ; I am 
ver^ glad of it; it gives a degri»* of reputation, especially at Paris; and 
their conversation is generally matructive, though sometimes alfected. 
It must be owned, that the polite conversation of the men and women of 
fashion at Paris, though not always very deep, is much less futile and friv- 
olous than ours here. It turns at least upon some subject, something of 
taste, some point of history, criticism, and even philosophy ; which, though 
probably not quite so solid as Mr.L^ke\ is, however, better, and more 
becoming rational beings, than our frivolous dissertations upon the 
weather, or upon whist. Monsieur du Clos observes, and I think very 
Justly, qu’il y a & present cn Franco une fermentation univorselle de la 
raison qui tend & se d^vclopjier. Whereas, 1 am sorry to say, that here 
that fermentation seems to have been over some yeain ago, the spirit 
evaporated, and only tlie dre^ left. Moreover, lea beaux eaprits at Paris 
are commonly well-bred, which ours very frequently are not : witli the 
former your manners will bo formed; with the latter, wit must gonerallv 
be compounded for at the expense of manners. Are you acquainted with 
Marivanx, who lias certainly studied, and is well acquainted with the 
heart ; but who refines so much upon its plis et replis^ and describes 
them so affectedly, that ho often is unintelligihle to his readers, and 
sometimes so, I dare say, to himself? Do you know CribPlan le JUs f 
He is a fine painter, and a pleasing writer; his ^'haracters are admirable, 
and his reflections justt Frequent these peojde, and be glad, bnt not 
proud of frequenting them: never boast of it, ns a proof of >onr own 
merit, nor insulk in a manner, other companies, by telling them affect- 
edly what you, Montesquieu, and Fontencllo were talking of the other 
day ; as I have known many people do here, with regain to Pope and 
Swift who had never been twice in company with either: nor cany 
into other companies the Um of th<^ meetings of hmwt eaprits. Talk 
literature, taste, philosophy, &o., with them, d la bonne heure; but then, 
with the same-ease, and more ef^ouement^ talk pompons^ moires^ Ae.^ with 
Madame de Blot, if she requires it. Almost every subject in the world 
has Its proper time and place; in which no one is above or bdow dis- 
oossion. The point is, to talk well upon the subject you talk upon; and 
the most trifling, frivolous subjects will still give a man of parts on op- 
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purtimlty of shewing them. Dmagt du grand monds can alone teaoh 
that. That was the distinguishing diaracteristio of AlolUades, and a 
happy one it wa^ that he could occasionally, and with ao mndi ease, 
adopt the most different, and oven the most opposite habits and manners, 
that each seemed natural to him. Prepare yourself for t^ie great world, 
as the athletcB used to do for their cxercisei: oil (if I maymse that 
expression) your mind and your manners, to give them the necessary 
suppleness and flexibility ; strength alone will not do, as young people 
are too apt to think. 

How do yoqr exercises go on t Oan yon manage a pretty vigorons 
between the pillars 9 Are you got into stirrups yet? Faitea- 
9»u$ asaant attx armtat But, alMve all, what does Marcel say of you 9 
Is he satisfied ? Pray be more particular in your accounts of yourself 
for though 1 have frequent accounts of you from others, I desire to have 
your own too. Adieu, Yours, truly and friendly. 


LETTER OOUI. 


LOSMW, Maai 9, a. & 17B1. 

My niEAB Friend: Iwo accounts, which I have very lately received 
of you, from two good Jud^, have put me into great spirits, as they 
' have given mo reasonable hopes that you will soon acquire all tlmt I 
believe yon want: 1 mean, the air, the address, the graces, and the 
manners of a man of fashion. As those two pictures of yon are very 
unlike that which 1 received, and sent you some mouths ago, 1 will name 
the two painters : tlie first is an old mend and acquaintance of mine. 
Monsieur d’Aillon. Ilis picture is, 1 hope, like you ; for it is a very 
good one : Monsieur Tollot’s is still a better, and so advantageous a one, 
that 1 will not send you a copy of it, for fear of making yon too vain. 
So far only 1 will tell yon, that tliere was bnt one Itut in either of their 
accounts ; and it was this : I gave d'Aillon the question, ordinary and 
extraordinary, upon the iiuporturit article of manners ; ahd extorted this 
firom him : ** But, since yon will know it, he still wants that last beauti- 
fill varnish, which raises the colours, and gives brilliancy to the piece. 
Be persuaded that he will acquire it: lie has too much sense not to know 
its value : and, if I am not greatly mistaken, more persons than one are 
now endeavouring to ^ve it him.” Monsieur Tollot says, **In order to be 
exactly all that you wish him, ho only wants those little nothing^ those 
graces in detail, and that amiable ease, which can only bo acquired by 
usage of the groat world. 1 am assured tliat he is, in that respecL in 
good hands. I do not know wiiether that does not rather imply, in fine 
arms.” Witliout entering into a nice discussion of the last question, t 
oougratnlate yon and my$elf upon your being so near that point at which 
[ V* anxiously wish you to arrive. I am sure that all your attention and 
endeavours will be exerted; and, if exerted, they will suooMd. Mr. 
Ttillot savs, that you are inclined to he fat, but 1 hope ^'on will decline 
it aa inuoli as you oan ; not by taking any thing corrosive to make yon 
lea% Imt by taking as little as you can of those l^inm that wCuld n&ke 
you fht. I>nnK no chocolate; take your coffee without cream: you 
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cannot possibly avoid sappers at Paris, unless you avoid oorapany*ti^i^ 
which I would by no means have you do ; but eat as little at supper as 
you can, and make even an allowance for tliat little at your ainnsrs. 
Take occasionally a doable dose ,of riding and ‘fencing; and, now \hat 
summer is come, walk a good deal in the Tuilories : it is a real incon- 
venicncer to any body to be fat, and, besides, it is ungraceful for a young 
follow. A propog^ I had like to have forgot to tell you, tliat I charged 
Tollot to attend particularly to your utterance and diction; two points 
of the utmost impoitance. To the first lie says, ‘‘llis enunciation is not 
bad, but it is to be wished that it were still .better; and l::e expresses 
himself with more fire than elegance. Us.age of good company will in- 
struct him 'ikowise in that." These, I allow, are all little things, sepa* 
rately ; but, aggregately, they mako a most important and groat article 
in the account of a gentleman. In the House of Oomnions vou can never 
make a figure without eloganeo of style, and gracefulness oi utterance ; 
and you can never succeed as a courtier at your own court, or as a 
minister at any other, without those innumerable petiis rienrdans lea 
mani^ea^ et dans lea attentiom Mr. Yorke is by this time. at Paris; 
make your court to him, but not so as to disgust, in the least. Lord 
Albemarle ; who may possibly dislike your considering Mr. Yorke as 
the man of business, and him as only pour omer la seine. Whatever 
your opinion may be upon t/tat pointy take care not to let it appear ; 
but bo well with them both, by shewing no publio proforence to 
either. 

Though I must necessarily fall into rei>etitious, by treating the 
same subjoct, so often, I cannot help recommending to you again the 
utmost attention to your air and address. Apply yourself now to 
Marcel’s lectures, as diligently as you did formerly to Professor Mos- 
cow’s; desire him to teach you every jgenteel attitiplo that the human 
body can be put into; lot him make you go in and out of his room 
frequently, and present yourself to him, as if ho were by turns dif- 
ferent persons ; such as a minister, a lady, a superior, an equal, an 
inferior, &o. Learn to seat genteelly in different cornpauios; to loll 
genteelly, and with good manners, in those coruj>anios where yon are 
anthorised to bo free ; and to sit up respectfully where the same free' 
dotn is not allowable. T^arii even to coinpo'^e your countenance oc- 
casionally to the respectful, the cheerfid ami tlie insinuating. Take 
particular care that the .motions of your hands and arms be easy and 
graceful ; for the gentcelnoss of a man consists more in them than in 
any thing else, especially in his dancing. Desire soiiio women to toll 
you of any little awkwardness that they observe in your carriage ; 
they are the best judges of those things; and if chey.aro satisfied, 
the men will be so too. Think now only of the decorations. &re 
you acquainted with Madame Gooffrain, who has a great dual of 
and who, I am informed, receives only the very best company in 
her house? Do you know Madame dii Pin, who, I remember, had 
beauty, and I hear has wit and reading? 1 could wish pu i/t con- 
verse only with those, who, either from their rank, their merit, ov 
their beauty, reiiniru oonstaut attention ; for a young man can iiever 
improve in company where he thinks be may neglect himself. A 
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new bow must be constantly kept bent; when it grows older, and 
has taken the right tarn, it may now and then be relaxed. 

. 1 have this moment paid. your draught of £89 15s. ; it was signed 
in a very good hand; whicli proves tljat a good hand may be writ* 
ten without the assistanco of magic, ifothing provokes me much 
more, than to hear people indolently say that they cannot do, what 
is in every body’s power to do, if H be but in their will. Adieu 

LETTER CCLIII. 

Lobdob,' May t, 0. 6. 176t. 

My deab Ebikud : The best authors are always the severest critics of 
their own works ; they revise, correct, file, and polish them, till they 
think they have brf>nght them to perfection. Considering you as my 
work, I do not look upon myself as a had author, and am therefore a 
Bovero critic. I vxaruine narrowly into Iho least inaccuracy or inele- 
gance, in order to correct, nut to exptiso them, and that the work may 
be perfect at last You are, 1 know, exceedingly improved in yonr aar, 
address, and manners, since yon have been at Paris ; but still there is, I 
believe,, room for farther improvement, before you coino to tlmt perfec- 
tion which I have set my heart upon seeing you arrive at'.* and till that 
moment, I niu.st continno filing and polishing. In a letter that I receiv- 
ed by last po.st, from a friend of yours at Paris, there was this para- 
graph : “ I have the honour to assure you, without flattery, that Mr. 
Stanhope succeeds beyond what might be expected from a person of 
his age. He goes into very good company ; and that Aind of manner, 
whicli was at first thought to be too decisive and i>eromptory, is now 
judged otherwise; because it is acknowledged to be the effect of an 
iiigemious frankness, accompanied by politene.ss, and by a proper defer- 
riice. He studies to {deose, and succeeds. Madame dii Piiisieux was 
the other day speaking of him with complacency and friendship. You 
will be satisfied with liiih in all re»*»pocts.” This is e.¥tremely well, and 
I rejoice at it: one little circumstance only may, and I hope will, be 
altered for the better. Take [uuns to undeceive those who thought that 
petit ton un pen dScidS et un peu bruegve ; as it is not meant so, let it 
not appear so. Compose your countenance to an air of gentleness and 
douceur^ ase some exprossioii.s of diffidence of your own opinion, and 
deference to other people’s; such' as, “If I might ho permitted to say 
—I should think-~Is it not racher so? At least 1 have the greatest rea- 
son to be diffident of myself.” Studi mitigating, engaging words do by 
no means weaken yonr argument; but, on the contrary, make it more 
powerffil, by making it more pleasing, ft' it is a quick and hasty manner 
of speaking that people mistake pour dkide et l/ru»que^ prevent their mis-* 
takes for the fatiii*e, by speaking more delil'cmteJ.y, nn<l taking a softer 
tone of voice; as in this case you arc free from the guilt, be free from the 
suspicion too. Mankind, as 1 have often told you, arc more governed by 
appearances, than by rcalitjes: and, with regard to opinion, one liad bet* 
ter*be really rough and hard, with the appearano^^ gentleness and soft 
neas, than just the reverse. Few people have pefjp’atioi: enough to die 
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cover, attention enongh to observe, or even concern enough to raamine 
beyond the exterior ; tliey take tiieir notinns from the surface, and go 
no deeper : they commend, as the gentlest and best-natnred man in 
world, that inan who has the most engaging exterior manner, though 
possibly they have been but once in his company. An air, a tone of 
voice, a composure of> countenanoo to mildness and softness, which are 
all easily acquired, do the business; and without farther examination, 
and possibly with the contrary qualities, that man is reckoned the gen 
tlest, the modestest, and the best-natured man alive. Happy the man, 
who, with a certain fund of parts and knowledge, gets acquainted with 
the world early enough to make it his bubble, at an ago when most peo- 

5 1e are the bubbles of tlie world I for that is the common case of youth. 

^ 'hey grow wiser when it is too late; and, ashamed and vexed at hav 
ing been babbles so long, too often turn knaves at last. Do not there- 
fore trust to appearant'ics and outside yourself, but pay other people 
with them ; because you may be sure tliat nine in ten of mankind do, 
and ever will trust to them. Th‘'< is by no means a criminal or blame- 
able simulation, if not used with an ill intention. 1 am by no means 
blameable in desiring to have other people’s good word, good will, and 
affection, if I do not mean to abuse tliem. Your heart, I know, is good, 
your sense is sound, and your knowledge extensive. What'tlien remains 
for yon to do? Nothing, but to adorn tliose fundamental quaJificatious, 
with such engaging and captivating manners, softness, and gentleness, 
as will endear you to those who are able to judge of your real merit, and 
which always stand in the stead of merit with those who are not. I 
do not mean by this to recommend to you le fade doucererix^ the insi- 
pid softness of a gentle fool : no, assert your own opinion, oppose other 
people's when wrong ; bnt let your manner, your air, your terms, and 
your tone of voice, be soft and gentle, and thot easily and naturally, not 
affectedly. Use palliatives when yon contradict ; such as. Jm<vy l>e mis- 
tahen^ I'am not mre, hut 1 heliete^ I tihould rather thinh^ &o. Finish 
any argument or dispute with some little good humoured pleasantry, 
to shew that you are neither hurt yourself, nor meant to hurt your 
Mitagonist ; for an argument, kept up a good while, often occasions a 
temporary alienation on each side. Fray observe particularly, in those 
French people who are distinguished by that ' haraoter, j douceur 
do maun et de mani^ee^ which they talk of ho much, and value so 
Justly ; see in what it consists ; in mere trifles, and most easy to be 
a(A]uired, where the heart is really good. Imitate, copy it, till it be- 
comes habitual and easy to you. Without a compliment to you, I take 
it to be the only thing yon now want: nothing will sooner ^ve it yon 
^an a r^ passion, or, at least, un gofU cif for some woman of fashion ; 
and, as I suppose that you hove either the one or the other by this 
time, yon are consequentiv in the best school. Hesides this, if yon were 
to say to Lady Hervey, IdTadame Mono’onseil, or such others as you look 
upon to be your friends. It is said that I have a kind of manner which 
is rather too decisive and too peremptory; it is not, however, my inten- 
tion that it should be so ; I entreat you to correct, and even publicly 
to punish me whenexpr 1 am guilty. Do ifot treat me with the least 
indulgence, but crit|j^ to the utmost. Bo clear-sighted a J’ldge as yon 
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has a right to he eevere; and I promise yon that the oriminai will en- 
deavonr to oorreot himself. 

Yesterday I had two of your acquaintances to dine with me, Baron 
P. and his companion Monsieur S. 1 cannot say of the former,' quHl 
eat paitri de graeea ; and I would rutiier orlviso hitn to go and settle 
quietly at home, than to think of improving himself by farther travels. 
Oe n^est pas le hois dont on on fait. His companion is much better, 
though he has a strong tooco di tedesco. They .both spoke well of you, 
and so far 1 liked them both. Oornmeut vont nos aiTaires avec I’aimable 
petite Blot? Se pr6te-t-elle h vos flourettes '? 6tes-vous cens^ &tre sm lea 
rangs? Madame du ■ cst etie votre Madame de Lursay, et fait>elle 
quelquctbis dos noeuds ? Seriez>vous son Meilcour ? £lle a, dit-on, de 
la douceur, de Pesprit, dus mauieres; i) y a & uppreudre dans uu tel ap- 
prentiasage.* A woman like her, who has always pleaded, and often 
been pleased, can best teach the art of pleasing; that art, witliont 
which ogni fatiea S mna, Marcel’s lectures are no* small part of that 
art: they are the engtigiug f(>rerunaer of all other accomplishments. 
Dress is also an article not to bo neglected, and I hope you do not 
neglect it; it helps in the premier abord^ wliich is often decisive. By' 
dress, I mean your clothes being well made, fitting you, in the fashion 
and not above it; your hair well done, and a general cleanliness and 
spruoeiiess in your person. I hope yon take infinite Ctare of your teeth ; 
the consequences of neglecting the mouth are serious, not only tp one’s 
self but to others. In short, my dear child, neglect nothing; a little 
more will complete the whole. Adieu. I have not heard from yon 
these three weoKs, which 1 think a great while. 


LETTER OOLIV. 

Lonoos, 10, O . & 1T61. 

Mr nsAR Fhibnd : T received yesterday^ at the same time, your letters 
of tlio 4th and llth N. S., and being mucli more careful of my commis- 
sions than you are of yours, I do not deloy one moment sending you my 
final instructions concerning tiie pictures. The man you allow to be .a 
Titian, and in good preserv,ation ; the woman is an indifferent and a 
damaged picture ; but as I want them for furniture for a ])articular room, 
companions are necessary ; and rherefore I am willing to take the woman 
for better for worse, upon accoui.t of tlie man ; and if she is not too much 
damaged, 1 can have ner tolerably repaired, as many a fine woman is, by 
a skilful hand here ; but then I expect that the lady should be, in a 
manlier, thrown into the bargain with the man; and, in tliis state of 
ufi'airf, the woman being worth little or* nothing, I will not go above 
fourscore Jouis tor the two together. As tor the Rembrandt yon mention, 

* Hotr go you on with the amiable little Blotf ]><y>H she llflt«n to your Satterlng talef Are 
VOB Di'inbeied among the list of her admirers f Is Mfti!.iiuo — - your Madame de LarsajrF 
Doee she aoiuet.mes knot, and are you her Meilcour? They say she has noftnem, eenee, and 
■O'' aging inannert) ; in such an apprenticeship much may be learned. 

This whole passage, and several others, allude to Crebllton's Kparmnena du Omur et de 
*Kapritt a sentimental no 'sl written about that time, and then uiuchdu Togue at ParU. 
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thongh it is very cheap, if goo«i, I do not care for it. I love lok IdU nct’ 
ture : Bernbraii<lt paints caricaturos. Now for your own commissiona, 
which you seem to have forgotten. You* mention nothing of the patterns 
wiiich you received by Mouaieur Toilet, though 1 told you in a former 
letter, which you must have had before the date of your last, that 1 
should stay till 1 received the patterns pitched upon by your ladies ; fox 
as to the instnictions which you sent me in Madame Monoonseil’s hand, 
1 couid find no mohairs* in London that exactly answered that descrip' 
tion : X shall, therefore, wait till you send me (which you may easily do 
lu a letter) the patterns chosen by your three graces. 

I would, by all means, have 3'on go now and then, for tiro or throe 
days, to Mni kihul Ooigiiy’s, at Orli ; it is but a proper civility to that 
family, which has been particularly civil to you; and, moreover,! would 
have you familiarise yourself with, and learn the interior and domestic 
n.'anuexs of, pco]ilo of rl>at rank and fashion. I also desire that you will 
fiequent Versailles and St. Cloud, at both which courts 3*011 have been 
reoeivefl with distinction. Profit of that distinction, and familiarise 
yourself at both. Great courts ai j the seats of true good-breeding; 3’ou 
aio to live at courts, lose no time in learning them. Go and stay some- 
ti.nes a* Versailles for tliroe or four days, where you will be doinestio in 
the best families, by means of your friend Madame de Puisieux ; and 
mine, T A.bbf^ de la Ville. Go to the King’s and the Dauphin’s levow, 
and diawnguish yourself from the rest of yoor countrymen, who, I da *0 
say, never go there when tliey can help it. Tliough the young Frencl • 
man ol fashion in.ay not be woith forming intimate connections with 
tluy aM well worth making aciquaintance of ; and I do not see how you 
can avoid it, frequenting so nian3’ g<.»od French houses as you <Ip, whore, 
to be sure, many of them come. Be cautious how you contract friend- 
ships, but be desirous, and oven iiidiisirious, to obtain a universal ac- 
quaiiitaxco. Bo esm, and even forward, in making new acqnaintan.oos ; 
tbat is <ho only way of knowing manners and characters in general 
which iu, at present, your great object. You are enfant de famille ic 
three ministers’ houses ; but I wisli you had a footing, at least, in thir- 
teen : aud that, I sliould tliiiik, y'ou might easily bring about, by that 
oomrjio^i chain, which, to a certain <legreo, connects those 3pu do not 
witfi those 3*oa do know. For instance, I suppose that Jiofther Lord 
Alberna/le, nor Marquis do St. (iermain, would make tixe least difficulty 
♦o present you to Comte Caunitz, the Nuncio, &c. Jl faut itre rompu 
tfu mande^ which can only be done by an extensive, various, and almost 
universal ac<piain1ance. 

When 3*on have got your emaciated Pliilomath, I desire that his tri- 
angles, rhomboids, &c., may not keep you one moment out of tlie gavl 
coinpan3' you'wonld otlierwis'e be in. Swallow all your learning 'n chi 
morning, but digest it in company in the evenings. The reading 'f ^ 
new characters is more your busineF<s now, than the reading of twentv 
old books; sliowish and sliiniiig people always get the better «>f 
others, thongh ever so solid. If you w'ould be a great man in the '■»ofl<? 
when you are old, shine and be showish in it while you are 


* By mohairs, we suppose his Lordiblp means tabblss. 
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cxiow every body, and endeavour to please every body, I mean exteriorly ^ 
for fundamentally it is imiioasible. Try to engage the heart of every 
woman, and the affeotiona of almost'cvery man you meet with. Madame 
Monconseil assures me, that you are most snrjirisiugly improved in yonr 
air, manners, and address : go on, my dear child, and never tbinh that 
you are oomo to a sufficient degree of perfection ; actum reputaru^ 
Ki quid cupereccet agendum; and in those shining parts of the character 
of a genticiiian, thero i.s always something remaining to be acquired. 
Modes and manners vary in diffierent places, and at different times ; you 
must keep pace with tiiom, know them, and adopt them, wherever yon 
find them. The great usage of the world, tlie knowledge of characters, 
the hrillant d'un galant homme^ is all that you now want. Study Mar- 
cel and the beau motide with great application, but read Homer and 
Horace oidy when you have nothing else to do. Pray who is la belle 
Madame de Gaee^ wliuin I know you frequent? I Uko the epithet given 
her very well : if she deserves it, she deserves your attention too. A 
man of fashion sliould be gallant tb a fine woman, though he does not 
make love to her, or may bo otherwise engaged. On lui deit dee poll- 
teseeSy on fait V&Uge de sea ohirmeay et il iCen eet ni plue ni nwine pour 
eela: it pleases, it flatters ; you get their good word, and you lose nothing 
by it. These gentilleeeee shoidd be accompanied, os indeed every thing 
eke should, with an air : un air, un ton de douceur et de politeeee. Lee 

C eee must bo of the party,- or it will never do ; and tliey are so easily 
, tliat it is astoni.shiug to me that every body bos them not ; they are 
sooner gained than any woman of common reputation and decency. 
Pursue them but with cjire and attention, and you arc sure to enjoy 
them at last; without them, I am sure, you will never e^oy any body 
else. Yon observe, truly, that Mr. * ♦ • • is gauche; it is to be hoped 
tliat will mend with keeping company; and is yet pardonable in him, as 
just come from school. But reflect what you would think of a man, 
who Iiad been any time in the world, and yet should bo so awkward. 
For Cirod’s sake, therefore, now think of nothing but shining, and oven 
distiiignishing yourself in tlic most polite courts, by your air, yonr ad- 
dress, your manners, your politeness, yonr douceuKy your graces. With 
those advantages (and not without them) take my word for it, you will 
got the better of all rivals, in business as well as in rueltce. Adieu. 
Send me your patterns, by tlie next post, and also your instructions to 
Oreveukop about the seal, wldch yon seem to have forgotten. 

LETTER COLV. 

Loaooir, MOV 16, 0. & ITU. 

Mr Dxxs Fbiknd : In about three niontlis from this day, we shall 
Trobably hieet. I look upon tliat moment as a young woman does upon 
iier bridal night; I expect the greatest pleiis-urc, and yet cannot help 
fearing sbme little mixture nf pain. My reason bids me doubt a little, 
of what my imagination makes me ex|>ect. In some articles 1 am very 
sure that iny most sangnliie wishes will not he disappointed ; and those 
are the most material ones. In others, 1 fear soinetliiQg or other, which 
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1 con better feel than describe. However, I will attemptit. I HeMur ^ 
want of that amiable and engaging ne aaU quoi^ which as some philo- 
sophers have, unintelligiblv enough, said of soul, is all in aU, and 
all in every part ; it should shed its influence over every word and action. 
I fear tlie want of that air, and Ariit ahord^ which suddenly lays hold of 
the heart, one does not know distinctly how or why. 1 fear an inacca 
racy, or, at least, inelegance of diction, which wul wrong, and loWer, 
the best and justest matter. And, lastly, I fear an' ungraceful, if not an 
unpleasant utterance, which would dif^race and vilify the whole. Should 
these fears be at present founded, yot the objects of them are (thank 
God) of such a nature, that you may, if you please, between this and’ 
our meeting, remove every one of them. All these engaging and endear- 
ing acoorniilisiiinents are mechanical, and to be acquired by care and 
observation, as easily as turning, or any mechanical trade. A common 
country follow, taken from the plough, and enlisted in an old corps, soon 
lays aside his shambling gait, his slouching air, his clumsy and awk- 
ward motions : and acquires the martial air, the regular motions, and 
whole exorcise of the corps, and {• .rUcularly of his right and left hand 
man. How so ? Nut from his.parts ; which were just the same before os 
after he was enlisted ; but either from a commendable ambition of being 
like, and equal to those he is to live with ; or else frou. the fear of being 
punished for not being so. If then both or either of these motives 
change such a fellow, in at>out six months* time, to such a degree, as 
that ho is not to bo known again, how much stronger should botii these 
motives bo witli you, to acquire, in the utmost perfection, the whole 
exercise of the people of fashion, with whom yon are to live all vour life? 
Ambition should make you resolve to bo at least their equal in that 
exercise, as well os the fear of pnnishmont; which most inevitably will 
attend the want of it. By that exercise, T mean the air, the manners, 
the graces, and the style people of fosliion. A friend of yours, in a 
letter 1 received feom him by the last post, after some other commenda- 
tions of yon, says, 11 est 6tonnant, que ponsaut aveo tant do solidity qu’il 
fait, et avant le goflt anssi sflr et aussi d^licat qu*il I’a, il s’exprimo avec si 
pen d’61^gance et de ddlicatesse. II n6glige m6me totaleinent le choir des 
mots et la tournure des phrases."' This I should not be* so much sur- 
prised or concerned at, if it related only to the English Jangnaro; 
which hitherto yoii have had no opportunity of smdying, and out few 
of speaking, at least to those who could correct your inaccuracies. But 
if you do not express vunrs^f elegantly and delicately in French and- 
German, (both which languages I knoVv you possess perfectly, and speak 
eternally,) it can be only from an unpardonable inattention, to what 
yon most erroneously think a little object, though, in truth, it is one of 
the most important of your life. Solidity and delicacy of thouglit must 
be given ns : it cannot be acquired, though it may be improved-; but 
elegance and delicacy of expression may be acquired by whoever will 
take tlie necessary care and pains. I am sure you love me ao welL that 
you would be very sorry when we meet, that I should be either disap- 

* It ta mrprt«tng that, thinking with so mnoh aolldUy aa he doea, and having eo true and 
raOned a taate, he Mhoiild exprem hlms-df with bo little e'leganee anl daefsoa Be eraa 
lotalljr neglecte the choice of werda and turn of plirnaea. 
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pointed or mortified ; and I love yon so well, that, 1 assnre yon, I should 
be both, if I should fiud you want any of those exterior aooonmlish- 
ments which are the indispensably necessary steps to ttiat figure, 
and fortune, which I so earnestly wish you may one day make in the 
worid. 

I hope you do not neglect your exercises of riding, foncagog, and dano* 
Ing, but particularly the latter : for they ail concur to d^ourdW^ and to 
give a certain air. To ride well, is not only a proper and graceful ao- 
eomplishment for a gentleman, bat may also save you many a fall here- 
after ; to fence well, may possibly save your life ; and to dance well, is 
absolntely necessary, in order to sit, stand, and walk well. To tell yon 
the truth, iny friend, 1 have some little snspicion, that you now and 
then neglect or omit your exercises, for more serious studies. But now 
nan sstAis £ocus, every thing has its time; and this is yours lor your 
exercises ; for wtieu you return to Paris I only propose your continuing 
yonr dancing ; which you shall two years longer, if you ha[>pen to be 
where there is a good dancing-master. Ilcre I will see you take some 
lessons witli yonr old master Desnoyers, who is our Marcel. 

What says Madame du Pin to you) 1 am told she is very handsome 
still ; 1 know she was some few yeara ago. She lias good parts, reading, 
manners, and delicacy : such an arrangement would be both creditable 
.and advontanoous to you. She wilt expect to meet with all the good- 
breeding and delicacy that slie brings ; and as she is past the glare and 
&elat of youth, may bo the more willing to listen to your storjr, if you 
• tell it well. For an attachment, I sliould prefer her to la petite Blot} 
and, for a mere gallantry, I should prefer to petite Blot to her ; so tliat 
they are consistent, et Vun rCetapiehe pa» Vautre, Adieu. Bemember 
la douceur et Ue graces, 

LETTER OOLVI. 


LeaztOM, May &, O.S 1181 . 

Mt dkxr Futend : I have this moment received your letter of the 26th 
N. S., and being rather something more attentive to my couimissions, 
tlian yon are to yours, return you this immediate answer to tlie question 
.yon ask me about tlio two pictures ; 1 will not give one livro more than 
wbat I told you in my lost ; having no sort of occasion for them, and 
not knowing very well whore to put them if I had them. 

I wait with impatieuoo for your final orders about the mohairs ; the 
mercer, perseentiug me every day, tor three pieces which 1 thought 
pretty, and which 1 have kept by me eventually, to secure them, in ease 
yonr ladies should pitch upon them. 

If I durst! what should hinder yon from daring? One always darea 
If there are hopes of snccess ; and even if there are none, one is no 
loser by daring. A man of fashion knows how, and when, to daio. 
He begins his approaches by distant atuicks, by a&siduitie^ and by 
attentions. If ho is nf)t iminodiiitely and totally repulsed, he ooptinuea 
to advance. After certain steps success is intallible ; and none but veiy 
. illy fellows can then either doubt, or not attempt it. Is it the respeot* 
able character of Madame de la Yali^ which prevents yonr daring 

17 * 
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or are j^on intimidated at the fierce virtue of Madame dn Pint Doef 
the invincible modesty of the handsome Madame Case dibCouragCf more 
than her beauty invites yon ? Fie for sljame ! Bo convinced that the 
most virtuous woman, far from being offended at a declaration of love, 
is flattered by it, if it is made in a polite and agreeable manner. It is 
possible that she may not be propitious to your vows ; that is to say, 
if she has a liking or a passion for another person. But, at all events, 
she will not be displeased with j'ou for it ; so tliat, as there is no 
danger, this cannot oven be called danng. But if she attends, if shw 
listens, and allows you to repeat your declaration, bo persuaded that if 
you do not dare all the rest, she will laugh at you. 1 advise you to be* 
gin rather by Madame dn Pin, who has still more than beauty enough 
for such a youngster as you. She has, besides, knowledge of the world, 
sense, and delicacy. As she is not so extremely young, the choice of 
her lovers cannot be entirely at her option. 1 promise you, she will 
not refuse the tcudur of your most hnmble services. Distinguish her 
.then by attentions, and by tender looks. Take favourable opportunities 
of whispering, that you wisi* esteem and friendship were the only 
motives of your regard for Jicr but that it derives from sentiments of 
a much more tender nature : that you made not this declaration with 
out pain ; but that the uoncoaliiig your passion was a still greater tor 
ment. 

I am sensible, that in saying this for the first time, yon will look silly,* 
abashed, and oven express yourself very ill. So mu(*.h the bettor ; for, 
instead of attributing your confusion to the little usage yon liave of the . 
world, particularly in these sort of subjects, she will think that excess 
of love is Ihe occasion of it. In such a case, the lover’s best friend is 
self-love. Do not then be afraid ; behave gallantly. Speak well, and 
you will bo heard. If you are not listened to tlio first time, try a 
second, a third, and a tburth. If tho place is not already token, de- 
pend upon it, it may bo conquered. 

I am very glad you are going to Orli, and from tlionco to St. Olond ; 
go to both, and to Versailles also, often. It is that interior domestio 
femiliarity with people of fashion, that alone can give you Vvwge du 
m&nde^ et lea maniirea aia&ca. It is only with women one loves, or mer 
one respects, that the desire of pleasing exerts itseli’ ; and without the 
desire of pleasing no man living can please. Let that 'iesire be the 
ipring of all your words and actions. That happy talent, the art of 
pleasing, which so few* do, though almost all might possess, is worth all 
your learning and knowledge put together. The latter can never raise 
you high without the former ; but the former may carry you, as it hes 
carried thousands, a great way without the latter. 

I am glad that you dance so well, as to bo reckoned by Marcel among 
his best scholars ; go on, and dance better still. Dancing well is pleas- 
ing pro tanto^ and makes a part of that necessary^ whole, which is com- 
pos^^ of a thousand parts, many of them of lea inflniment pfitita gttoi 
neeeaaairea. 

I shall never have done upon this subject, which is indispensably 
necessary towards your making any figure or fortune in the world j 
both whioh I have set my heart upon, and for both which you now 
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not conoeal from yon, that yon have still a good way to go before 
yon arrive at it. Yon still want a tliousand of those litlie attentions 
that imply a desire of pleading: yon want a doiteeur of air and ex- 
pression that engages : yon want an elegance and delio^sy of expres- 
sion, neoessai^ to adorn the best sense and' most solid matter : in 
short, yon still want a great deal of the hrillant and the poU, Get 
them at any rate: sacrifice hecatombs of books to them: seek for 
them in company, and renounce your closet till you have got them. 
I never received the letter you refer to, if over you wrote it. Adie'i, 
•t hon mr, Monaeigneur. * 


LETTER COLVII. 

GBsnwiOtt, JiuM 6, 0 . S. 17B1. 

Mt bkab Priend: Solicitous and anxions as 1 have ever boon to 
form your heart, your mind, and your manner/, and to bring yon as 
near perfection as the imperfection of our natures will allow, t have 
exhausted, in the course of our correspondence, all that my own 
mind could suggest, and have borrowed from others whatever I 
tliought could be useful to you; but this has necessarily ooen inter- 
ruptedly and by snatches. It is now time, and you are ot an age 
to review and to weigh in your own mind nil that you have heard, 
and all that you liuve read, upon these subjects; and to form your 
own character, your conduct, and your maimers, for the rest of your 
life ; allowing for such improvements as a farther knowledge of the 
world will naturally give yon. In this view I would I'ecomraend to 
you to read, with, the greatest attention, such books os treat parti- 
cularly of those subjocts; reflecting seriously upon them, and then 
comparing the speculation with the practice. 

' For example, if you read in the morning some of La Bochefoucanlt’s 
maxims ; consider them, examine them w'ell, and compare tliom with 
the real characters you meet with in tlio evening. Read La Uruyire in 
the morning, and see in the evening whether his pictures arc like. Study 
the heart and the mind of man, and begin with your own. liloilitation 
and x'cllection nmst lay the foundation of that knowledge : but experi- 
ence and practice must, and alone can, complete it. Books, it is true, 
point out the operations of the mind, the sentiments of the heart, the 
induonce of the passions: and so far they are of pi'ovious' nse: but 
without subsequent practice, experience, and observation, they are as 
inefFectual, and would even lead you into as many errors in fact, as a , 
map would do, if you were to take your notions of the towns and pro- 
vinces fn>m their delineations in it. A man would reap very little 
benefit by his travels, if he mao;» tlioin only in his closet upon a map 
of the whole ’world. Next tc the two books that I have already men- 
tioned, I do not know a bettor for yon to rood, and seriously refleot 
upon, than Avia (Tuna Mira d un par la Marquua da l/xmSbert^ 
Bhe was a woman of a superior understanding and knowledge of the 
w:>rhL had always kept the best company, was soUoitous that her son 
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should make a 6gnre and a fortune in the world, and knew bettor than 
any body bow to point out the means. It is very short, and will take 
you innoh less time to read, than you ought to employ in refleotina 
upon it, after you have read it. Her son was in the army, she wished 
he might rise there ; but she well knew, that, in order to rise, he must 
first please: she says to him, therefore, With regard to those upon 
whom you depend, the ohief merit is to please. And, in another 
place. In subalteim employments, tlie art of pleasing must be your sup- 
port. ‘ Masters are like mistresses : whatever services tlioy may be in- 
debted to you fi‘>r, they cease to love when ^u cease to be agreeable. 
This, I can assure you, is at least as true in c^rts as in camps, and pos- 
sibly more so. If to your merit and knowledge you odd the art of 
pleasing, you may very probably come in time to be Secretary of State; 
but, take my word for it, twice your merit and knowledge, without tlie 
art of pleasing, would, at most, raise you to the important post of Kcsi- 
dent at Hamburgh or Kailisbon. I need not tell you uow, for I often 
have, and yonr own discernment must have told yon, of wluit numbei*- 
less little ingredients that art of )>leasing is compounded, and liow the 
want of the least of them lowers the whole ; hut the principal ingre- 
dient is, undoubtedly, la douceur dans U maniacs : nothing will give 
yon tills mure tlian keeping company with your superiors. Madame 
l4ambert tells her son, Let yonr connections be with people above you ; 
by tliat means you will acquire a habit of respect and politeness. With 
one’s equals, one is apt to become negligent, and the mind grows tor- 
pid. She auvisei him too, to frequent those people, and to see their 
inside ; In order tc judge of men, one must be intimately conuected ; 
thus you see them without a veil, and with their mere every-day merit. 
A happy expression I It w-as for Uiis reason that I have so often ad- 
vised you to establish and doiiiestioato yourself, wherever you can, in 
good houses of people above you, that you may see their every-dap 
character, manners, iiabits, Ac. One must see people undressed, to judge 
truly of their shape ; when they are dressed to go abroad, their clothes 
are contrived to oouocol, or at least palliate tlie defects of it : as full- 
bottomed wigs were contrived for the Duke of Hurjgundy, to conceal 
his hump-back. Happy those who have no faults to disguise, nor weak- 
nesses to conceal I there are few, if any such ; but unhappy those, who 
know little enough of the world to judge b; outwaM apt.earances. 
Courts are tlie best keys to characters.; there every passion is busy, 
every art exerted, every* character analysed ; jealousy, ever watchful, 
not onlv discovers, but expose:^ the mysteries of the trade, so tliut even 
bystanders y apprennsnl d dminer. There too the great art of pleasing 
.is practised, taught, and leaniod >vith all its graces and delicacies. It 
is the first thing needful there: tt is tlie absolutely necessary harbio^r 
of merit and tuents, let them be evei so great. There is no advancing 
a stop without it. Let misanthropes and would-be philosophers declaim 
as muoii as they please against the vices, tlie simulation, and dissimu- 
lation of courts ; those invectives are always tlie resalt of ignorance, 
ill-humour, or envy. Let them show me a oottiige, where there are not 
the same vices of which they accuse courts ; with this difierenoe only, 
that in a cottage they appear in their native deformitr* and as 
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iheir edge. No, be oonvinced that the good-breeding, tne towrwivn^ 
la douemr dam U» maniirM^ which alone are to be acquired at courts, 
are not the shewish trifles only which some people on-ll or think them ; 
they are a solid good ; they prev-ent a great deal of real mischief; th^ 
tr'eate, adorn and strengthen friendships; they keep hatred 'mthin 
bounds ; they promote good hnmonr and good-will in families, where 
tu** want of good-breeding and gentlcuoss of manners is commonly 
original cause of discord. Get then, before it is too late, a habit of 
these mitioret virtutet : practice them npon every, the least occasion, 
that they may bo easy and familimr to yon upon the greatest; for they 
lose a great ucgi-ee of tlieir merit if th^ seem labour^ and only nallea 
in upon extraordinary occasions. 1 ten yon truly, this is now the only 
doubtful part of your character with me; and it is for that reason that 
I dwell upon it so much, and inculoate it so often. I shall soon see ' 
whether this doubt of mine is founded ; or rather I hope 1 shall soon 
see that it is not. • 

This moment I receive yonr letter of the 9th N. 8. I am sorry to 
find that you have had, though ever so slight, a return of yonr Oamiolan 
disorder; and I hope your conclusion wiU prove a true one, and that 
this will be the last. « 1 will send the mohairs by the first opportnnity. 
As for the pictures, I am already so full, that I am resolved not to buy 
one more, unless by groat accident I should meet witli something sur- 
prisingly good, and os surprisingly cheap. 

I should have thought that Lord * * *, at his age, and with his parte 
and address, need not have been reduced to keep an opera w o, in 
such a place as Paris, were so many women of fashion generously serve 
as volunteers. 1 am still more sorry that h^ is in love with her; for 
tiliat will take him out of good company, and sink him into bad; snch 
as fiddlers, pipera, and id gmw omne; most nnedifying and unbecoming, 
company for a man of fashion ! 

• Lady Chesterfield makes yon a thonsand oompliments. Adieu, my 
dear obild. 


LETTER OOLVIII. 

OsanrwicB, JwM 10, 0 . 8. ino. 

Ht deab Fbtknd : Your ladies were so slow in giving their speciflo 
orders, that the mohairs, of which yon at last sent me the patterns, 
were all sold. However, to prevent forther delays, (for ladies are apt 
to be very impatient, when ut last they know their own minds,) I have 
taken the quantities desired of three mohairs, wrhich come nearest to 
the description yon sent mo some time ago, in Madame Monconseirs 
qwn hand; and I will send them to Calais by the first opportunity. In 
giving la petite Blot her piece, you have a fine occasion of saying fine 
Uiings, if so inclined. 

Lfmy Ilervey, who is your puff and panegyrist, writes me word, that 
she saw yon lately dance at a ball, and that you dance very genteelly. 
1 am exti'emely glad to hear it; for, (by the maxim, that cmne 

in $e mtnua) if you dauoe genteelly, 1 presume you walk, sit, 
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and stand genteelly too; things which are much more easy, thongt* 
much more necessary, than dancing well. I have known many very 
genteel people, who could not dance well; but I never knew any body 
dance very well, who was not genteel in other things. You will pro- 
bably often have occasion to stand in circles, at tlie levees of princes 
and rntnister^, when it is very necessary i^ayer de sa peraonn€f et 
d^Hre Men planU^ with your feet not too near nor too distant from 
each other. More people stand and walk, than sit genteelly. Awk- 
ward, ill-bred people, being ashamed, commonly sit bolt upright, and 
stiff; others, too negligent and easy, m eautrent dam Uar fmteuil, 
which is ungraceful and ill-bred, unless where the familiarity is extreme; 
but a man rf fashion makes himself easy, and appears so, by loaning 
gracefully, instead of lolling supinely; and by varying those easy atti- 
tudes, instead of that stiff immobility of a bashful booby. You cannot 
conceive, nor can I express, how advantageous a good aif, genteel 
motions, and engaging address jre, not only among women, bnt among 
men, and even in the course of business; tliey fascinate the affectioi^ 
they steal a preference, they plaji about the heart till they engage it. 
I know a man, and so do you, who, without a grain of merit, know 
ledge, or talents, has raised himself millions of degrees above his level, 
singly by a good air, and engaging manners; insomuch that the very 
Prince who raised liim so high, calls him, mon aimable vaut-rien/* but 
of this do not open yonr lips, pour cause. I give yon this secret, as the 
•trongest proof imo^nablo of the efficacy of air, address, toumure^ it 
tout ees petite riena. 

Your other puff and panegyrist, Mr. Harte, is gone to Windsor, in his 
way to Cornwall, in order to be back soon enough to meet you here: I 
really believe he is as impatient for that moment, as I nni, et e'eet tout 
dire: but. however, notwithstanding my impatience, if by chance you 
should then be in a situation, that leaving PaVis would cost your heart 
too many pangs, I allow you to put oft' your journey, and to tell m^ as 
Festns did Paul, at a more convenient eiaeon I will speak to thee. . Yon 
pee by this, that I eventually sacrifice my sentiments to yours, and this 
in a very uncommon object of paternal complaisance, Provid^ always, 
and be it understood, (as they say in acts of Parliament.) that quos te 
enmque domat Venus, von erubeseendis adurit iffnibus. If yonr heart 
will lot you come, bring witli you only your valet de chombre, Christian, 
and your own footman;, not your valet de place, whom yon may dis- 
miss for the titne, as also your coach; but you had best keep on your 
lodgings, the intermediate expense of which will be but inconsiderable, 
and yon wn, want them to leave yonr books and baggage in. Bring 
only the clothes you travel in, one snit of black, for the mourning for 
the Prince will not be quite out by that time, and one suit of yonr fine 
clothes, two or three of yonr laced shirts, and the rest plain ones; of 
other things, os bags, feathers, &o., as yon think proper. Bring no 
books, unless two or three for your amusement upon tne rood; fcflr we 
must apply singly to Enrfish, in wliich you are certainly no purists ; 
ind I will supply you sufficiently with the proper English antnore I 


•Tim Hardohal in RlobcUen. 
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Aall probably keep yon here till about the middle of October, and oer- 
tainly not longer ; it being absolutely necessary for you to pass *th6 
next winter at Paris; so that, should any fine eyes shed tears for yout 
departure, you may dry them by the promise of your return in two 
months. 

Have you got a master for Geometry? If the weather is very hot, you 
may leave your riding at the manige till you return to Paris, unless you 
think the exercise does you more good than the heat can do you harm ; but 
1 desire you will not leave off Marcel for one moment ; your fencing 
likewise, if you have a mind, may subside for the suiniuer; but you 
will do well to resume it in the winter, and to be adroit at it, but by 
no means for offence, only for defence in case of necessity. Good night. 
Yours. 

P. S. — I forgot to give you one commission, when you come here; 
whi^x is, not to fail bringing the graces along with yon. 


LETTER COLIX. 

Okkdiwich, Jwu 18, O. 8. IW. 

My dkab Fmiknd : Lee hienseaneefs* are a most necessary part of the 
tnowleclgu of the worhi. They consist in the relations of persons, things, 
time, and place ; good sense points them out, good (vompany perfects 
them, (supposing always an attention and a desire to please,) and good 
policy recommends them. 

Wore you to converse with a King, you ought to be as easy and nnem* 
barrns'jcd as with your own valet do cliambro ; but yet, every look, word 
and action, should imply the utmost respect. What would be proper 
snd well-bred with otliers, much your superiors, would be absiii^ and 
* i-Lred one so very much so. Yon must wait till you are spoken 
to : yop must receive, not give, the subject of conversation ; and you 
oust even take care that the given subject of sncli conversation do, not 
lead jon into any impropriety. Tlie art would bo to carry it, if possible, 
to some indirect flattery; snch as oommending those virtues in some 
utlior person, in wliicli tliat Prince either thinks lie does, or at least 
would be thought by others to excel. Almost tlie same precantions are 
necessary to be used with Ministers, Generals, &o., who expect to be 
treated with very near the sa-no respect as their masters, and commonly 
deserve it better. There is. however, this difference, that one may begin 
the conver'^ation witli them, if on their side it slionld happen to drop, 
provided one does not carry it to any subject, upon which it is improper 
either for them to speak, or bo spoken to. In those two cases, certain 
attitudes and actions would be extremely absurd, because too easy, and 
consequently disrespectful. As, tor instance, if you were to put your 
■xtDS across in your bosom, twirl your snuff-liox, trample with your feet^ 
loratch yonr head, &o., it would be sh.ockingly ill-bred in that company; 

* Thti lingle word Impllos decoram, xood-breedlng. wid proprny. 
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an.d, indcoil, not citremoly we]l>bred in any other. The great diffionlfy 
in case^i, thong}) a very snrinonntablo one by attention and onstom, 
is tt> join perfect inward etise with perfect outward respect. 

In mixed companies with your equals, (for in mixed companies all 
people are to a certain degree equal.) greater *6086 and liberty are allowed; 
but they too have their bounds within IneTiseanee. There is a social 
respect necessary : you may start your own subject of convorsation with 
modesty, taking great care, however, de ne jamait parler de cordM dam 
la maiton eTun pmdv^. Your words, gestures, and attitudes, have a 
greater degree of latitude, though by no means an unbounded one. You 
may liave yonr liands iu your pockets, take snuff, sit, stahd, or occasion- 
ally walk, a* yon like: but I believe yrtu would not think it very hiens^ 
ant to whistle, put on 3’our hat, loosen your garters or your buckles, lie 
dowd upon a couch, or go to bed, and welter in an eas3’»chair. These 
are negligences and freedoms which one can only take when quite alone; 
tliey are injurious to superiors, shocking and offen.sive to equals, brutal 
anci insulting to inferiors. That easincvss of carriage and behaviour, 
which is exceedingly engaging, idely differs from negligence and inat- 
teution, and by no means implies that one may do whatever one pleases; 
it only means that one is not to bo stiff, formal, embarrassed, disconcerted, 
and ashamed, like country bumpkins, and people who have never been 
in good company ; but it requires great attention to, and a scrnpnlous 
observation of hiens&aneen : whatever one ought to do, is to be done 
with ease and unconcern ; whatever is improper must not be done at lUl. 
In mixed conmanies also, different ages and sexes are to bo differently 
• addressed. You would not talk of your pleasures to men of a certain 
age, gravity, and dignity; they justly expect, from j’oung people, a degree 
of deference and regard. You should be full as easy with them as with 
people of your own years : but your manner must be different ; mor& 
respect must bo implied ; and it is not amiss to insinuate, that from then? 
you expect to learn. It flatters and comforts age, for not being aole 
to take a part in the joy and titter of yonth. To women you should 
always address yourself with groat outward respect and attention, what- 
evens you feel inwardly; their sex is by long prescription entitled to it; 
and it is among tlie duties of hiemktnce : at the same time that respect 
is very properly, and very agreeably, mixed with a degree of 
if you have it : but then, that 'badinage must cither directly i. r Indirectl/ 
tend to their praise, and even not be liable to a malicious construction 
to their disadvantage. But here, too, great attention must be had t6 
the difference of age, rank, and situation. A Marichale of fiffy must 
not be played with like a voung coquet of fifteen; respect and ssritnMf 
enjouement^ if I may couple those two words, must be used with the 
fiinner, and mere badinagey eeeti mime dPun peu de polUeonerUy is par- 
donable with the latter. 

Another important point of lee 'bieneianeeey seldom enough attended 
to, is, not to run your own present humour and disposition Indiseiiinl** 
natel^* against every body ; but to observe, conform to, and adopt thelts. 
For example, if you happened to be in high good humour, and a of 

* N«Tar to RMDtlon a rope la the faaiilj of a man who hae boea h a a ged* 
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ppirfta, would you ^ and sing or cut a caper, to la Mer4- 

ohale de Ooigny, the Pope’s Nuncio, or Abb6 Sallier, or to any person 
of natural gravity and melancholy, or who at that time should be in 
grief t I bweve not; ^ on the otiier hand, I suppose, that if you were 
in low spirits or real grief, yon would not choose to bewail your situation 
with la paUU Blot, If yon cannot command your present humour and 
disposition, single out those to converse with, who happen to be in the 
humour the nearest to your own. 

Loud laughter is extremely inconsistent with leo hienoianeei^ as* it is 
cnly the illiWal and noisy testimony of the joy of the mob at some very 
silly thing. A gentleman is often seen, but very seldom heard to laugh. 
Noting is more contrary to lee bieneSaneee than horse-play, or jeux de 
main of any kind whatever, and has often very serious, sometimes very 
fatal consequences. Romping, struggling, throwing things at one ano- 
ther’s head, are the becoming pleasantries of the mob, but degrade a 
gentleman : giuoco di mano^ giuoeo di eUlcmo^ is a very true saying, 
among the few true sayings of the Italians. * 

Peremptoriness and decision in young people is eontraire avx hiens6- 
aneee: and they shonld seldom seem to assert, and always use some 
softening mitigating expi'ession ; such as, m^eet pirmte m le dire^ je 
eroiroie plutdt^ ei J^oee m'expliquer^ which soften the manner, without 
giving up, or even weakening the thing. People of more ago and expe- 
rience expect, and are entitled to, that degree of deference. 

There is a hieneSanee also with regard t(> people of the lowest degree ; 
& gentleman observes it with his footman, oven with tlio beggar in the 
sti'eet. He considers them as objects of compassion, not of insult ; ho 
speaks to neither d^un ton hrusgue, but corrects tlie one coolly, and 
refhses the other with humanity. There is no one occasion in the world, 
in which le ton hrtteqite is becoming a gentleman. In short, In hwnei- 
aneee are another word for mannsra, and extend to every part of life. 
They are propriety ; the graces should attend, in order to complete them ; 
the graces enable us to do, genteelly and pleasingly, what lee himUaneee 
require to be done at all. The latter are an obli^tion upon every man; 
the former are ah infinite advantage and ornament to any man. May 
you unite both I 

Though yon dance well, do not tliink that yon dance well enough, and 
consequonuy not endeavour to dance still better. And though you 
should be told that you are genteel, still aim at being gonteeler. If 
Marcel should, do not yon be sutisfiod. Go on, conrt the graces all your 
lifetime ; yon will find no better friends at conrt ; they will speak in 
your favour, to the hearts of princes, ministers, and mistresses. 

Now that all tumultuous passions and quick sensations liave subsided 
with me, and that I have no tormenting cares nor boisterous pleasnreQ 
to Ofiptate me, ray greatest jov is to consider the fair prospect yon haw 
before you, and to hope and TOlieve yon will eqjoy it. You are already 
Ip the world, at an age when others have hardly heard of it. Youi 
character is hitherto not only unblemished in its mortal port, but evei 
ansuUied by any low, di.’ty, and uugentleman-like vice; and wiU, 
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hope, continne so. Tour knowledge is sonnd, extensive and avowed , 
espeoially in everything relative to your destination. With suoh mate- 
rials to begin with, what thon is wanting! Not fortune, as yon have 
found by experience. You have had, and shall have, fortune sufficient 
to assist your merit and your industry; and if I can help it, you never 
shall have enough to make you negligent of either. Ton have, too, Toms 
tana in cohort tana, J;he greatest blessing of all. All tlierefore that 
you want, is as much in your power to acquire, as to eat your breakfast 
when set before you; it is only that knowled^ of the world, that ele- 
mnce of manners, that universal politeness, and those. graces, which 
keeping good company, and seeing variety of places and characters, 
most inevitably, with the least attention on your part, give yon. Your 
foreign destination leads to the greatest* things, and your parliamentary 
situation will facilitate your progress. Consider then this pleasing 
prospect as attentii ely for yourself, as I consider it for yon. Labour on 

S our part to realise it, as 1 will on mine to assist and enable you to do 
I. jfullum nufnM% caett, ai ait prudentia. 

Adieu, ray dear child! I -ount the days till I have the pleasure of 
seeing you : 1 shall soon count the hours, and at lost the minntes, with 
increasing impatience. 

P. S. Tlie mohairs are this day gone fh>m hence for Calais, recom- 
mended to tlie core of Hodamo Morel, and directed, as de»ired. to the 
Comptroller-General. The three pieces come to six hundred and eighty 
French livres. 


LETTiCR CCLX. 

OauanriCB, June tOth, 0. 8. ITSl. 

Mt dbar FhiSNo: So veiy few people, especially young travellers, 
ieo what they see, or hear what they hear, that though I really believe 
It may be unneoessaiy with yon, yet there can be no hanii in reminding 
yon, from time to time, to see what you see, and to hear what you 
hear; that is, to see and hear os you should do. Frivolous, fntile peo- 
ple, who make at least lliree parts in four of mankind, only desire to 
see and hear what their frivolous and futile precursors have seen and 
heard: as St. PeterV, the Pope, and High Hass, at Borne; Notre Dame, 
Yersmlles, the French King, and the French Comedy, in France. A man 
of parts sees and hears veiy differently from theso gentlemen, and a great 
•deal more. He examines and informs himself thoroughly of everyuiing 
ne sees or hears ; and, more particularly, as it is relative to his own profeS' 
Bion or destination. Your destination is political; the objeot therefore 
jai your inquiries and observations shonld be the political interior of 
things; the forms of government, laws, regulations, enstoms, trade, 
manufactures, dec., of the several nations of Europe. l%is knowledge is 
much better a^uired by conversation with sensible and well-informed peo- 
plfe, than by books, the of which npon these sn^eots are always imper- 

fect. For example, there are Present States of France, as there are of 
England; bnt they arc always defective, being published by people unin- 
formed, who only copy one another; they are, however, worth locking 
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into ; becanse they point oqt objects for inquiry, which otheiwise xnight 
p^ibly never have occurred to one^s inlud : but an hour^s conversation 
with a sensible Priiident or GonseiUer will let yon more into the tme 
state of the Parliament of Paris, than all the books in France. In the 
same manner, the Ahnanach Mililaire is worth your having; but two 
or three conversations with olBcers wiU inform you much better of 
their military regulations. People have, commonly, a partiality for tiieir 
own professions, love to talk of theip, and are even flattered by being 
oqnsmted upon the subject; when, therefore, yon are witii any of tiiose 
military gentlemen, (and you can hardly be in any company without 
some,) ask them military questions, inquire into their methods of disci- 
pline, quartering, and clotliing their men; inform yourself of their pay, 
their perquisites, leura montrea^ leura Sta^ea'Ae. Do the same as to the 
martney *and make yourself particularly master of tliat detail; which 
has, and always will have, a great relation to the affiurs of England; 
and, in proportion as you get good inlbrmations, take minutes of them 
in writing. 

Tho regulations of trade and commerce in France are, excellent, as 
appears but too plainly for usj by the great increase of both, within these 
thirty years; for not to mention their extensive commerce in both the 
East and West Indies, they have got the whole trade of the Levant 
from ns; and now supply all tlie foreign markets with their sugars, to 
the ruin almost of our sugar colonies, :is Jamaica, Barbadoes, and the 
Leeward Islands. Get, therefore, what intbrmations you con of these 
matters also. 

Inquire too into their church matters; for which the present disputes 
between the court tind tlie clergy give yon fair and frequent opportunities 
Know the particular rights of the’Gallican church, in opposition to the 
pretensions of the See of liome. I need not recommend ecclesioi'tical 
history to you, since I hoar that you study Da Pin very oMiduousIy. 

You cabnot imapne how much tins solid and useful knowledge of 
other countries will distinguish y^u in your own, (wliore, to say the 
truth, it is very little known or cultivated,) besides tho great use it is 
of in all foreign negociations ; not to mention tl)at it enables a man 
to shine in all companies. WJien kings and ju-inces have any knowl- 
edge, it is of this sort, and more particularly ; and thorofore it is the 
Usual topic of their levee conversations, in 'which it will qualify you 
to bedr a considerable part; it brings you more acquainted with 
them ; and they are pleased to have x>cople talk to them on a subject 
in which they tliink to shim. 

There is a sort of chit-chat^ or amall talky which is tlie general run 
of conversation at courts, and in must mixed companies. It is a 
sort 6f middling conversation, neither billy nor edifying; but, how- 
ever, very necessary for you to become nifistor of. It turns upon the 
public events of Europe, and then is at its best ; very often upon the 
number, tho goodness or badness, the d^^^ciplino, or tlie clothing of 
the troops of diflerent princes ; som»'r.imcs. upon the families, tho mar- 
riages, uie relations of princes, and oui’^iderable people ; and sometimes 
aur le bon cMre. the magnificence of public entertainments, balls, raas- 
^ueraiies, &c. I would wish you to be able to talk upon all tliesc 
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things better, and with more knowledge than ether people ; msoioueh 
that upon those occasions, you should bo applied to, and that people 
should say, I dare say Mr, StanJkope can tell tM.” 

Second-rate knowledge and middling talents carry a man &rther at 
courts, and in the busy part of tlie world, than superior knowie^ 
and shining parts. Tacitus very justly accounts for a man s having 
always kept in favor and enjoyed the best .employments under the. 
tyrannical reigns of tliree or four of the very worst ernperOrs, by saying 
that it was not propter aliqiMm ^miam artem^ ted quia par negotiia 
neque eupra erat. Discretion is the great article ; all these wings are to 
be learnetl, and only learned by keeping a great deal of the best com- 
pany. Frequent those good houses where yon have already a footing, 
and wriggle yourself somehow or other into every other. Haunt the 
courts particularly in order to get that routine. 

This moment I receive yours of the 18th N. S. Yon will have had 
some time ago my tinal answers concerning tiie pictures; and, by my 
last, an account that the inohtjrs were gone to Madame Morel, at Oalais, 
with the proper diteotions. 

I am soi+y that yoor two sous-in-Iaw, the Princes B r— , are 

such boobies ; however, as they have the honour of being so nearly 
related 1o yon, I will show* them what civilities I can. 

I confess yon have not time for long absences from Paris at present, 
because of your various mfvsters, all which I would have you apply to 
closely while you are now in that capital ; but when you return thither, 
after' tlie visit you intend me the honour of, I do not propose yoar 
having any master at all, except Marcel, once or twice a week. And 
then the courts will, I hope, be no longer strange countries to vou ; for 
I would have you run down fre^ently to Versailles and St. Cloud, for 
three or four days at a time. You know the Abb6 ile la Ville, who 
will present yon toothers, so that yon will soon hefauJiU with the rest 
of the court. Court is the soil in which you are ta grow and flourish ; 
you ought to he well acquainted with the nature of it; like all otlier 
Mil, it is in some places deeper, in others ligliter, but always capable of 
^eat improvement by cultivation and experience. 

You say that you want some bints for a letter to Lady Ohesterfleld ; 
more use and knowledge of the world will teach you <-^‘caaionally to 
to .write and talk genteelly, eur dee riem^ wbiob I can tell you is a very 
useful part upon worldly knowledge ; tor in some companies, it would be 
imprudent to talk of anything else; and with very many i)eople it is im- 
possible to talk of anything else ; they would not understand yon. 
Adien. 


LETTER OOLXI. 


Loisov, .Rnm 94, 9. A ini. 

Mt Dear Friend : — Air, address, manners, and fpraoes are of such 
infinite advantage to wlu^ever has them, and so peoulmrly and essentially 
necessary for you, that now, as the time of our meeting draws near 
J tremble for fear I should not find you possessed of them ; and, to 
tell you the truth, I doubt you are not yet suffioientiy convinced for 
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their importance. There is, for instance, your intimate foiend, Mr. H— , 
■who, "with great merit, deep knowledge, and a thousand good qualities, 
will never ‘make a figure in the world while he lives : Why? Merely 
for want of those external and showish accomplishments, which he began 
the world too late to acquire ; and with which his studious and philo< 
sophioal turn, I believe ho thinks are not worth his attention. He may, 
very probably, make a figure in the republic of letters ; but ho bad ten 
thousand^ times better make a figure as a man of the -world and of 
business in tlie republic of the United Provinces, which, take my word 
for it, he never will. 

As I open myself, without the least reserve, whenever I think thatm; 
doing so can be of any tise to you, I will give yon a short account of 
n^self. When I firet camointo the world, which was at the age you are 
ox now, so that, by the way, you have got the start of mo in that 
important article by tw<» or tliree years at least, at nineteen, I left the 
University of Oarnbri<lge, where I was an absolute pedant; when I 
talked my best, I quoted Horace; when I aimed at being facetious, 
I quoted Martini ; and when I had a mind to be a fine geiitloinan, I 
talked Ovid. I was convince<l that none but the ancients had common 
sense ; that the chissics contained everything tliat was either necessary, 
useful, or ornamental to men ; and 1 Avas not without thouglits of 
wearing the toga virilig of the Homans, instead of the vulgar and illib> 
eral dress of the moderns. With these excellent notions, 1 went first to' 
the Hague, whore, by the help of several letters of recommendation, 
I was soon introduced into all the best company ; and where I very 
soon discovered, that I was totally mistaken in almost every one notion 
I had entertained. Fortunately, I had a strong desire to please, (tlie 
mixed result of gof»d nature, and a vanity by no means blameable,) and 
was sensible that 1 had notliing but thq de.sjre. I therefoi’e resolved, if 
possible, to acquire the means bx). I studied attentively and minutely 
the drees, the air, tho manner, the address, and the turn of conversa- 
tion of all those Avhom I found to be tho people in fashion, and niost 
generally allowed to please. I imitated them ns Avell ns I could ; if I 
heard that one man was reckoned remarkably genteel, I carefully 
watched his ’dress, motions and attitudes, and formed iny own upon 
them. When T heard of another, whoso conversatifin was agreeable 
and engaging, I listened and attended to tho turn of it. I addressed 
myself, though do iris mautaiso grace^ to all the most fashionable fine 
ladies; confessed, and laughed with thorn at my o\vn awkwardn^ and 
rawness, recommending myself os an object for them to try their skill 
in fonning. Hy these means, and with a passionate desire of pleasing 
everybody, I came by degrees to please some ; and, 1 can assure you, 
tuat what little figure I have made in tho word, has been much more 
owing to Uiat passionate desire of pleasing universally than to any 
iniriasic merit or sound knowledge 1 might OArer have been master of. 
My passion for pleasing yraum strong, (and I am very glad it was so,) 
tMt I own to yon fairly, I wished to make every Avoraan I saw in love 
w4liL me, and every man I met with admire me. Without this passion 
fi<r the object, I should never have been 8f> attentive to the means; and 
I (vwn I cannot conceive how it is possible for any man of good nat'jrc 
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and good sense to be without this passion. Does not good natnra 
incline us to please all those we converse with, of whatever rank or 
station they may be ? And does not good sense and common observa* 
tion, shew of what infinite use it is to please? Oh I but one may 
{ileosc bv the good qualities of the heart, and the knowledge of the 
head, without that fashionable aijr, address and manner, which is rnero 
tinsel. 1 deny it. A man may be esteemed and respected, but I defy 
him to plea^ic witliout them. Moreover, *at your age, i would not have 
contented myself with barely pleasing; I wanted to ^hine and to dis- 
tinguish myself in the world os a man of fashion and gallanirv, as well 
as business. And* that ambition or vanity, call it'what you please, was 
a right ore ; it hurt nob<idy, and made me exert* whatever talents I had. 
It is the spring of a thousand right and good things. 

I was talking you over the other day with one very much your 
friend, and wlio had often been with you, both at l*aris and in Italy. 
Among the iniiutnarablo questions, which yon may be sure I asked him 
conceriiing you, I happened to mention your dress, (for, to say tlie 
truth, it was the only thing oi’ which I thought liim a eornpeteiit judge,) 
upon which he said, that you dressed tolerably well at Paris ; but that 
in Italy you dressed so ill, tiiat he used to joke with you upon it, and 
even to tear your clothes. Now, I must tell yon, that at your age it is 
as ridiculous ’not to be very well dressed, as at my age it would be, if I 
were to wear a white feather and rcd-hcelcd shoos. Dress is one of 
various ingredients that contribute to the art of pleasing; it ideases the 
eyes at lea.st, and more especially of women. Address yourself to the 
senses, if you would please ; daz/.le the eyes, sooth and flatter Uie ears 
of mankind ; eng-oge their hearts, and let their ’reason do its worst 
agaiii'Jt you. Suaeiter in 71101U is the great secret. "Whenever you find 
yourself engaged insensibly in favor of any body, of no superior merit 
nor distinguished talents, examine, and see what It is that has made 
those impressions upon you ; and you will find it to be that douceur^ that 
gentleness of manners, that Rir and address, which I Lave so often 
recommended to you : and from tliciice draw this obvious conclusion, 
that what pleases you in them, will please others In you ; far we are all 
inadQ of the same clay, tliough^sorne of tlie lumps are a httle finer, and 
some a little coarser; but, in gener.*!], tlic surest way to judge of others, 
is to examine and analyse one’s self thorougMy, When v e meet I will 
assist yon in that ana^'sis, in which every rion wants some assistance 
against his own self-love. Adieu. 


LETTER OCLXII. 

OBSnnriOB, Jims M, C. A, 1m. 

Mt dear Fbibn*d : Pray give the enclosed to onr friend the Abb 6 ; it 
is to congratulate him upon his Canonieai. which I am really veiy glad 
of, and Lhope it will tat ten him up to Boileau’s GhanoiM ; at present, 
ho is as meagre as -an ajiostle or a prophet. By the way, lias he ever 
introduced you to la Dnehesse d’Aignillou ? If he has not, make him 
present you ; and if he has, frequent her, and make her many compli- 
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ments from me. She has uncommon sense and knowledge for a woman, 
and her house is the resort of one set of lea heatus espriU, It is a satis* 
faction and a sort of credit to be acquainted with those gentleman ; and 
it puts a young follow in fashion. A proms des beaux esprUs^joa have 
Us entries at Lady Sandwich’s ; who, old as she was, when 1 saw her 
last, had the strongest parte of any woman I over knew in my life? If 

E u are not acquainted with her, either tho Duchess d’Aiguillon or 
idy Hervcy can, and I dare say will, introduce you. I can assure 
you, it is very well worth your while, both upon her own account, and 
for tlie sake of tlio people of wit and learning who frequent her. In 
such ■ companies there is always somothiug to bo learned, as well as 
manners ; the conversation turns upon someUiing abovo trifles ; some 
point of literature, criticism, history, <ko. is discussed with ingenuity 
and good manners ; for I must do the French people of learning justice,* 
tfasOT are not bears, as most of ours ore : they are gentlemen. 

Our Abb4 writes mo word, tliat you were gone to Cotnpiegne ; I am 
very glad of it ; other courts must torin you for your own. Ho tells me 
too, tliat you have left off riding at tho num&ge; I have no objection to* 
that, it takes up u great deal of the morning; and if yon have got a gen- 
teel and Arm seat on horseback, it is enough for you, now th.'it tilts and 
tournaments are laid aside. I sup|>ose you have hunted at Coinpiogne. 
The King’s hunting there, I am told, is a fine sight. Tho French man- 
ner of hunting is gentlemaulike ; ours is only fur bumpkins and boobies. 
The poor beasts are hero pursued and run down by much greater beasts 
than theinselve^ and the true British fox-hunter is most undoubtedly a 
species appropriated and peculiar to this country, which no other part 
of the globe prt)diices. 

I hope you apply the time you have saved from the riding-house to 
nsc^l more than to learned purposes ; for I can assure you they are 
very different things. I would have you allow but one l»our a-day for 
Greek; and that more to keep what you have than to increase it : by 
Greek, I mean useful Greek books, such os Demosthenes, Thucydides, 
&o. and not the poets, with whom yon are already enough acquainted. 
Tour Latin will take care of itself. Whatever more time you may have 
for reading, pray bestow it upon tlioso books which are immediately 
roli^tive to your destination; such as modern history, in tho modern 
languages, luornoirs, aneodot^, letter), negociations, «ko. Collect also, 
if you can, authentically, the present state of all tho courts and coun- 
tries in Europe, the ohararters of tlio kings and princes, their wives, 

their ministers, and their w s; their several views, eonnoctions, and 

interests ; the state of tiieir fnances^ their military force, Uieir trade, 
manufactures, and comracico. That is tlie useful, the necessary know- 
ledge for you, and indeed for every gentleman. But with all this, • 
remember, that living books are muon better than dead ontjs ; and throw 
away no time (for it is thrown away) with tlie latter, which you can 
employ well with the former ; for books must now bo your only amuse- 
ment, but by no means your baoincss. I had much rather that yo« 
were passionately in love witli some determined coquette of coudition, 
(who wotiLd lea^ you a dance, fashion, supple, and .polish you,) thar 
that yon knew ah Plato and Aristotle by heart : an hour at Yersaillea 
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Ocxpidgne, or St. Cloud, is now worth more to yqn, than three boon Im 
yoM closet, with the best books that ever were written. 

I hear the dispute between the court and the clergy is made np 
amicably ; both parties have yielded something ; the king being afraid 
of losing more of his seal, and the clergy more of ^eir revenne. 
Those gentlemen are very skilfbl in making the most of the vices 
and the weaknesses of the laity. I hope yon have read and informed 
yourself fully of every thing relative to that affair; it is a very im- 
portant qnestion, in whirdi the priesthood of every country in Europe 
IS highly concerned. If you would be thoroughly convinced that 
their tithes are of divine institution, and their property tiie property 
of God Inmself, not to be touched by any power on earth, read FtK- 
Paolo De Benefieitt, an excellent and short book ; for which, and some 
other treaties against the court of Rome, he was stilettoed ; which 
made him say afterwards, npon seeing an anonymous book written 
against him, by older of tlie Pope, Conoaeo iene lo etile Bomano. 

The parliament of Paris, and the states of Ijangnedoc, will, 1 be- 
lieve, hardly scramble off; h.nving only reason and jnstice, but no 
terrors on their side. Those are political and constitutional ques- 
tions that well deserve your attention and inquiries. I hope you 
are thoroughly master of tliem. It is also wortli your while to col- 
lect and keep all the pieces written npon those subjects. 

I hope you have been thanked by your ladie.s, at least, if not paid in 
money, for the mohairs, which I sent by a courier to Paris, some time 
ago, instead of sending them to Madame Morel, at Calais, os I told yon 
I should. Do they like them ; and do they like you the bettor for get- 
ting them? Ze petite Blot devroit au moins payer de $a penonw. As 
for Madame de Polignac, I believe you will very willingly hold her ex- 
cused from personal payment. 

Before you return to England, pray go again to Orli, for two or three 
days, and also to St. Clond, in order to secure a good reception there at 
your return. Ask the Marquis de Matignon too, if he has any orders 
for yon in England, or any letters or pockets for Lord Bolingbroke. 
Adieu ! Go on and prosper. 


LETTER CCLXIII. 

* OBBntwiCB,t/«lyS,0. 

Mt x>xar Fbisni) : Tlie last mail brought me yonr letter of the 8d July, 
N. 8. I am glad that you ore so well with Colonel Yorke, as to be let 
into secret correspondences. Lord Albemarle’s reserve to you is, I 
* believe, more owing to his secretary than to himself ; for you seem to 
be much in favour with him ; and possibly too he hae no wry oeeret 
lettprs to commnnicate. However, take care not to discover the least 
di.ssafisfhction upon this score : make riie proper acknowledgraients to 
Colonel Yorke, for what he does cdiew you; but let neither Lord Albe- 
marle nor his people perceive the least coldness on your part, npon 
account cf what they do not shew you. It is very often necessary, not 
to manifest all one feels. Hake yonr court to, and connect yonrsw as 
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am6h as possible with Clolotud Yorke; he may be of great use to yon 
hereafter ; and when yon take leave, not only offer to bring over any 
letters or packets, by Way of security ; bnt even ask, as a iavonr, to be 
the carrier of a letter ftorn him to his father, the OhanceUor. A prcpoi 
of your coming here ; I confess that I am weakly impatient for it, and 
think a few days worth getting ; I would, therefore, instead of the 25th 
of next uitMidi, N. S., which was the day that I some time ago appoint 
ed for yonr 'eaving Paris, have you set out on Friday the 20th August^ 
lif. B. ; in consequence of which, you will be at Oalais some time on 
the Sunday following, and probably at Dover within four-and-twenty 
hours afterwards. If yon land in tiie morning, yon may, in a post* 
chaise, get to SittinglKirne tJiat day ; if yon come on shore in the even- 
ing, yon can only get to Canterbury, wh^re yon will be better lodged 
than at Dover. I will not have yon travel in the night, nor fatigue 
and overheat yourself by running on fourscore milesr the moment you 
land. You will corao straight to Blackheath, where I shall be ready to 
meet you, and whicli is directly upon the Dovei* road to London ; and 
we Will go to town togetlicr, after you have rested yourself a day or 
two hero. All the other directions, which I gave you in my former let- 
ter, hold still the same. But, uotwitlistanding this regulation, should 
you have any particular reasons for leaving Paris two or three days 
sooner or later, than the above mentioned, 90 tu (tea maiire. Hake all 
your arranffementa at Paris for about a six weeks’ stay in England at 
farthest. 

1 hod a letter the other day from Lord Huntingdon, of which one half 
at least was your panegyric ; it was extremely welcome to me firora so 
good a hand. Cultivate that friendship ; it will do yon Jiononr, and 
give you strength. Connections, in our mixed parliamentary govern- 
ment, are of groat use. 

1 send you here inclosed the particular price of each of tlie mohairs ; 
but I do not suppose that you will receive a shilling for any one of 
them. However, if any of your ladies should take an ckM fancy to 
pay, the shortest way, in the course of business, is for you to keep the 
money, and to take so much less from Sir John Lambert in your next 
draught upon him. 

1 am very sorry to hear that Lady Hervey is ill. Paris does not seem 
to agree with her ; she used to have groat health here. A propoa of her; 
remember, when you are with mo, not to mention her but when you ‘ 
and I ore quite alone, for reasons which I will tell you when we meet: 
but this is only between you and rao ; and I desire that you will not so 
much as hint it to her, or to any body else. 

If old Knrzay goes to the vauey of Jehoshaphat, I cannot help it; It 
will be an ease to our friend Madame Montconseil, who I believe main- 
tains her, and a little will not satisfy her in any way. 

Remember to bring your mother some little pi’esents; tliey need not 
be of value, bnt only marks of yonr affection and duty for one who has 
always been tenderly fond of yon. You may bring Lady Chesterfield a 
little Martin snuff-box of about five louis ; and you need bring over no 
other presents; yon and I not wanting Ua pelita preaenapovAr eniratanir 
VemitU* 
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ffinoe I wrote what goes before, I have talked you over niinnte.y witb 
Lord Albemarle; who told me, umt he could very sincerely oommeiid 
you upon every article but one ; but upon that one you were often 
joked, both by him and others. I desired to know what that was ; he 
faugh^ and told me, it was the article of dress, in which yon were 
exceedingly negligent. Though he laughed, I can assure you, that it 
is no laughing matter for you ; and you will possibly be surprised, when 
I assert, (but, upon my word, it is literally true,) that to be very well 
dressed is of much more importance to you, than all tlio Gre^ yon 
know will be of these thirty years. Bemeinber that the world is now 

S our only business; and tliat you must adopt its customs and manners, 
e tliey silly or be they not. To neglect your dress, is an affront to all 
tlie women you keep company with : as it implies, that you do not 
tliink thorn worth that attention which every body else doth ; they 
mind dress, and you will never please them if you neglect yours; and 
if you do not please tlio women, you will not please half the men you 
otherwise might. It is the won*cn who put a young fellow in fashion, 
oven witli the men. A young feUow ought to have a certain fund of 
coquetry; which should make him try all the moans of pleasing, as 
much as any coquette in Europe can do. Old ns I am, and little tliink- 
ing of women, God knows, I am very far from being negligent of my 
dress ; and why ? From conformity to custom, and oat of decency to 
men, who expect that degreo of complaisance. 1 do not, indeed, wear 
featliers and red heels, which would ill suit my age ; but 1 take care to 
have ray clothes well made, my wig well combed and powdered, my 
linen and person extremely clean. J even allow my footmen forty shil- 
lings a-year extraordinary, that tlioy may bo spruce and neat. ^ Your 
figure especially, which from its stature cannot be very nuyestio and 
interesting, should bo the more attended to in point of dress: as it 
cannot bo imponante^ it sliould be gentile^ aimable^ hien mue. It will 
not admit of negligence and carelessness. 

I believe Mr. Hayes thinks that you have slighted him a little of late, 
since you have got into so much <»tnor company. I do not by any means 
blame you for not frequenting his house so iiinoh ns you did at first, be- 
fore you had got into so many other bouses more enierfaining and more 
instructing tlian his ; on the contrary, you do very well ; but, however, 
as he was extremely civil to yon, take care to l.o so to him, and make 
up in manner, what you c^it in m.attor. See liiiii, dine witli him before 
you come away, and ask his commands for England. 

Your triangular seal is done, and I have given it to an English gentle- • 
man, who sets out in a week for Paris, and who wiU deliver it to Sir 
John Lambert for you. 

I cannot oonelade this letter without returning again to the showish, 
the ornamental, the shining ports of yqnr chimictor; which, if yon neg- 
lect, upon my word you will render the solid ones absolutely asel^» ; 
nay, such is the present turn of the world, that soiqe valuable^ qualities 
are eVen ridiculous, if not accompanied by the genteeler acoomplishmen^ 
Plainness, simplicity, and quakorism, eiuior in dress or manners, will by 
no means do ; they must both be lacetl and embroidered ; speakin{|‘, of 
writing sense, without elegance and turn, will be very littlo persoasite: 
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•nd the beat figoro in the world, without air and address, will be yery 
ineffectuaL Some pedants may have told you, that sound sense and 
reaming stand in need of no ornaments ; and, to support that assertion, 
elegant^ quote the vulgar proverb, tliut good wine needs no bush; but 
surely the little experience you have already had of the world must have 
convinced you tliat'tlie contrai'y of that assertion is true. All those ao- 
comidishments are now in your power; thiulr of them, and of tliem only, 
I hope you frequent La Foire St. j^aurent, which I see is notv open ; ^ou 
will improve more by going there witlt, your mistress, than by staving 
at home, and reading Eudid with your geometry master. Adien. 
Divertisses-vous^ il n'y a rien de tel. 


LETTER COLXIV. 

GassMwtOB, Mty 15, 0. S. IISI. 

Mt dsab FmEND : As this is the last, or tlie last letter but one, that 
1 think 1 shall write before I have the pleasure of seeing you here, it 
may not bo amiss to prepare you a little for our interview, aud t(>r the 
time we shall pa^s together. Eefore kings and princes meet, ministers 
on each side adjust the important points of preccdouco, arm chairs, right 
baud and Left, &c., so that they know previously what they are to expect, 
what tliey have to trust to ; aud it is right they should ; for they com> 
mouly envy or hate, but most Gei*taiul)r distrust each other. We shall 
meet upon very diflerout terms ; wo want no such T>relimiuaries : you 
know mv tenderness, I know your atFection. My only object, therefore, 
'6 to make your short stay with mo as useful os i cau to you ; and youra 
I hope, is to co-operate with me. Wheflier, by making it Avholesbme, I 
shall make it pleasant to you, 1 am not sure: Ernotios and cathartios I 
shall not administer, because 1 am sure you do not w'aut them ; but for 
alteratives you must expect a grojit many ; and I cau tell you, that I have 
a number of nostrums, which I shall communicate to nobody but your- 
self. To speak without a metaphor, 1 shall endeavour to assist your 
youth with all the experience that 1 have purchased, at the price of 
seven and fil'ty years. In order to this, frequent reproofs, oorreotions, 
aud admonitions will be necessary ; but thpn, 1 promise you, that they 
shall be iii a gentle, friendly, and boeret manner; they sliidl not put you 
out of countenance iii company, nor out of humour when we are alone. 
I do not expect, that, at nineteen, you should have that knowledge of 
tlio world, those manners, that dexterity, whicK few people have at niue- 
a»d-lwenty. But I will endeavour to give them you ; and 1 ain sure 
you will endeavour to learn them, os far as your youth, my experience, 
and tlie time we shall pass together, will allow. You may have many 
inaccuracies, (and to bo sure you have, for who has not at your age f) 
which few people will tell you and some nobody can tell yon of but 
myself. You may possibly have others, too, which eyes less iuterestedL 
and less vigilant than mii^o, do not discover: all these you shall hoar of 
from one. whose tenderness for you win excite his curiosity and sliarpen 
his penetration. The smallest inattention or error in manners, the 
minutest inelegance of diction, the least awkwardness in your dross and 
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o$nSage, -will nat escape my observation, nor pass withont amicable 
oorreotioD. Two, tlie most intimate friends in the world, can freely tell 
each other their faults, and even their crimes ; but cannot possibly tell' 
each other of certain little weaknesses, awkwor^esses, and blindnesses 
of self-love ; to authorise that unreserved freedom, tiie relation between 
ns is absolutely necessary. For example, 1 had a vbry worthy friend, 
with whom 1 was intimate enough to tell him his fruits ; he had but 
few; I told him of them ; he took it kindly of me, and oorrected them. 
But then, he had some weakness^ thatl could never tell him of directly, 
and which he was so little sensible of himself, that hints of them w'ere 
lost upon him. He had a scrag neck, of about a yard long ; notwith- 
standing whi ih, bags being in fashion, truly he would wear one to his 
wig, and did so ; but never behind him. for, upon every motion of his 
he^, his bog came forwards over one snoulder or the other. He took 
it into his head too, that he must occasionally dance minuets, because 
other people did ; and ho did so, not only extremely ill, but so awkward, 
"o disjointed, slim, so meagre, was his figure, that had he danced as well 
ns ever Marcel did, it would iiave l>een ridiculous in him to iiave danced 
^t all. I hinted these things to him as plainly as friendship would allow, 
and to no purpose ; but to have told him the whole, so as to cure him, I 
must have been his father, whicli, thank God, I am not. As fathers 
commonly go, it is seldom a misfortune to be fatherless ; and, consider- 
ing the generm ran of sons, as seldom a misfortune to be childless. You 
and I fonn, I believe, an exception to that rule ; for, I am persuaded, 
that we would neither of us change our relation, were it in our power. 
You will, 1 both hope and believe, be not only the comfort, but tlie pride 
of my ; and, I am sure, I will be the support, the friend, the guide 
of your voutli. Trust me -without reserve; I will advise you without 
private interest, br secret envy. Mr. Harte will do so too ; but still 
there may be some little things proper for you to know, aud necessary 
for you to correct, which even his friendship would not let him tell you 
of 60 frreely as I should ; and some, of which he may not possibly be so 
good a Judge of as I am, not having lived so much in the great world. 

One principal topic of our conversation will be, not only the purity 
but the elegance of the Euglisli language; in both which yon are very 
deficient. Another will be tlie constitution of this country, of which, 

1 believe^ you know less than of most other countries in Btarrpe. Man- 
ners, attentions, and address, will also be the frrequent snbjeeta of 
our lectures; and whatever I know of that important aud necessary 
art, the art of i>leasing, 1 will unreservedly communicate to you. Dress 
too (which, as thing are, I can logically prove, requires some attention » 
will not always escape our notice. Thus, my lectures will be more vari- 
ous, and in some respects more usefnl, than Professor Moscow's , and 
therefore, I can tell you, that I expect to be paid for them; but, as pos- 
sibly you would not core to port with your ready money, and as I do 
not think that it would be quite handsome in me to accept it, 1 will 
compound for the payment, and take it in attention and practice. 

Pjay remember to part with all your friends, acquaintances, and mis- 
tresses, if you bare any at Paris, in s^ich a manner as may make them 
not only willing bnt impatient to see you there again. Jtssure then* 
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of yoar desire of retnming to them ; and do it in a inauier that they may 
think yon in earnest, tliat is atee oncdon et um eqtece d^attendriammant. 
All people say pretty near the same things upon tliose ooeasions ; it la 
the manner only 'that makes the diference; and that difference is great. 
Avoid, however, as much as you can, charging yourself with oomrois- 
sions, in your return from hence to Paris ; I know, by experience, that 
they are exceedingly troublesome, commonly expensive, and very sel- 
dom satisfactory at last, to the persons who gave them ; some yon can- 
not refuse, to people to whom you ore obli^d, and would oblige in yoor 
turn ; but as to common fiddlo>thddle commissions, you may excuse your* 
Aelf from them witli trutli, by saying, that you are to return to Paris 
tlirougli Flanders, and see all those great towns; which I intend yon 
shall do, and sta^ a week or ten days at Brussels. Adieu I A good 
journey to you, if this is my last ; if not, I can repeat again what 1 sbe lr 
wish constantly. 


LETTER OOLXV. 

Lomov, Dee&niber IS, O. & 1751. 

Mv nKA.R Fkirxd : You are now entered ui>on a scene of business, 
where I hope yon will one day make a figure. Use does a great deal, 
but care and attention must be joined to it. Tlie first thing necessary 
in writing letters of business, is extreme clearness and perspicuity; every 
paragrapli should be so clear, aud unambiguous, that the dullest fellow 
in the world may not be able to mistake it, nor obliged* to read it 
twice ill order to understand it. This necessary oleamess impfies a cor- 
rectness, without excluding an elegance of style. Tropes, figures, anti- 
theses, epigrams, «Sec., would be os misplaced and as impertinent in let- 
ters of business, as they are are sometimes (if judiciously used) proper 
and pleasing in familiar letters, u|)on common and trite subjecte. In 
business, an elegant simplicity, tlio result of care, not of labour, is required 
Business must bo well, not affectedly, dreshod ; but by no means negli- 
gently. Let your first attention be to clcoi’ness, and read every para- 
grai)h after you have written it, in tiie critical view of discovering 
whether it is possible that any one man can mistake tlie true sense of it: 
and correct it accordingly. 

Our pronouns aud relatives often create obscurity or ambiguity) be 
therefore exceedingly attentive to them, and take care to mark out with 
precision their particular lolations. For example, Hr. Johnson ao- 
quninted me, that ho had seen Mr. Smith, who had promised him to 
speak to Mr. Olarke, to return him ( Mr. Johnson) those papers, which 
be (Mr. Smith) had left some time ago with him (Mr. Clarke) : it .is 
better to repeat a name, though unnecessarily, ten times, than to bavo 
the person mistaken once.. Who, you know, is singly relative to personsi 
and cannot be applied to things; tohieh and tJuit, are chiefly relative to 
tilings, but not absolutely exdftisive of persons; for one may say, the 
man that robbed or killed sneh-a-one ; but it is better to say, the mao 
vho robbed or killed. One never says, the man or the woman whMk, 
Wuyeh and that, though chiefly relative to things, cannot be alwaya 
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used indifferondy as to things ; and the must sometimes deter* 

mine their place. For instance, the letter vahich I received ih>m yon, 
vahieh you refeired to in youc lastf vMtih came by Lord Albemarle^s 
messen^r vihich I shewed tO suoh-a-oue ; I would change it thus — The 
Jotter that I received from you, which you referred to in your last, that 
came by Lord Albemarle's messenger, and vihich I shewed to such-a- 
one. 

Business does not exclude (os possibly you wish it did) the usual terms 
of politeness and good-breeding; but, on the contrary, strictly requires 
them: such as, I have the honour to acquaint your Lordship; Permit 
me to assure you ; If 1 may he allowed to give my opinion^ dbe. For the 
minister abroad, who writes to the minister at home, writes to his 
superior ; possibly to his patron, or at least to one who he desit’es should 
be so. 

Letters ot business will not only admit of, but bo the bettor for certain 
graces — ^but then, they must be scattered with a sparing and skilful 
hand; they must fit their placi exactly. They must decently adorn 
without encumbering, and inode..tly shine witliout glaring. But as this 
is the utmost degree of perfection in letters of buBiness, I would not ad- 
vise yo.u to attempt those embellishments, till you have first laid your 
foundation well. 

Cardinal d'Ossat's letters are the* true letters of business ; those of 
'Monsieur d’Avaux are excellent; Sir Wiliam Temple’s are very pleas- 
ing, but, I fear, too affected. Carofiilly avoid all Greek or Latin quota- 
tions; and bring no prooedents from the virtuous Spartans^ the polite 
Atheniangi and the hrave Romans. Leave all that to futile pedants.' 
No flourishes, no declamation. But (I repeat it again) there is .an ele- 
gant simplicity and dignity of stylo absolutely necessary for good letters 
pf business ; attend to that carefully. Lot your periods be harmonious, 
'without seeming to be laboured; and let tliem not be too long, for that 
always occasions a degree of obscurity. I should not mention correct 
orthography, but tliat you very often fail in that particular, which will 
bring ridicule upon you ; for no man is allowed to spell ill. I wish too 
that your handwriting were much better ; and 1 cannot conceive why 
it is not, since every man may certainly write whatever hand he 
pleases. Neiitness in folding up; sealing, and directing your , jackets, is 
by no means to be neglected ; though, I dare say, you think it is. But 
there is something in the exterior, oven of a paclcet, that may please or 
displease; and consequently worth some attention. 

You say that your time is very well employed ; and so it is, though 
as yet only in the outlines, and first routine of bnsinoss. They are pre- 
viously necessary to be known ; they smooth the way for parts and o^ex- 
terity. Basine.ss requires no conjuration nor supernatural talents, at 
people unacquainted with it are apt to tliiiik. Method, diligence, knd 
discretion, will carry a man, of good strong ctnnmon sense, much higher 
tlwn the finest parts, without tbsin, can do. Par negotiiSf negue mpra^ 
Is the true character of a man of business ; but then it implies ready 
attention, and no almnces^ and a flexibility and versatility of attention 
from one object to another, without being engrossed by any one. 

Be upon your guard ag.ain8t the pedantry and affectation of business. 
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irhich yonng people arc apt to fall into, fi*om the pride of being con- 
cerned in it young. They look thonghtfbl, complain of the 'weight of 
business, throw out mysterious hints, and seem big witli secrets which 
they do not know. Do you, on the contrary, never talk of business but 
to those with whom you are to transact it ; and learn to seem vaeuiis 
and idle, ‘when you have tlie most business. Of all things, the volta 
sriolto^ and tlie penaieri utretti^ are necessary. Adieu. 


LETTER CCLXVI. 


LoMooir, I>«cmibtr 80. 0. 8. ltd. 

Mt drab Fkiknd: The Parliaments are tlie courts of justice of 
France, and are hat our courts of justice in Westminster-Ilall are 
here. They used anciently to follow the c<onrt, and administer justice 
in presence of the king. Philip lo Be) first fiReiUit at P.'iris, by an edict 
of 1302. It oonsi-^ted then of but one ehnmhre^ wiiich was called la 
Chambre dea Prehtta^ most of the members being eeclesiastics ; but the 
multinlicity of business made it by degrees necessary to create several 
other chamhrea : it consists now' of seven ehamhrea. 

La Gramle Obanihre^ which is the highest court of justice, and to 
wliich appeals lie from the otiicra. 

Lea einq Ghambrea dea Enq'uhUa^ wliich ai‘o like our Common Pleas, 
and Court of Exchequer. 

La TontnelU^ which is the court for criminal jistice, and answers to 
our Old Bailey and King’s Bench. 

There are in all twelve Parliaments in France ; 


1. Paris. 

2. Toulouse. 
8. Gi-enoble. 
4. Bourdeaux. 
6. Dijon. 

6. Rouen. 


7. Alx en Provonce. 

8. Rennes en Bretagne. 

0. Pau en Navarre. 

10. Metz. 

11. Dole cn Fnmebo Comt6. 
13. Douay. 


There are three Conaeila Sowowamay which may olmost be called par^ 
liaments ; they arc those of 


Perpignan. Arras. Alsace. 

For fhrther particulars of the French Parliaments, read Bernard de la 
Boditfania dea Parlemena de P^ance^ and other authors, who have 
treated that subject cons.itutionally. But what will bo still better, con- 
verse upon it with people of sense and knowledge, who will inform you 
of tlie particular objects of the several ehamhree, and the businesses of 
the respective members, as, lea rrhnd&M^ lea Priaidma d MorHer. (these 
lost so called from their black velvet caps laced with gold,) lea Maitree 
lea OreT^ra^ le Proevreur-^ObJiSralj lea Awcata GinSravse^ 
la OonaeiUeraj dbe. The ^eat ixiint in dispute is concerning the pow- 
ers of the Parliament of Paris in matters of state, and relatively to the 
Crown. They pretend to the powers of the States- General of France 
when ^ey used to be assembled, (which, I think, they liave not beec 
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since tlie reign of Lewis the Tliirteenth, in the year 1615). The Crown 
denies those pretensions, and considers them only as courts ot justice. 
Mezeray seems to be on the side of the Parliament in this question, 
which is very well worth your inquiry. Bat, be that as it srill, the 
Parliament of Paris is certainly a very respectable body, and much re* 
garded by the whole kingdom. The edicts of tiie Grown, especially 
those for levying money on the subjects, oagbt to be registered in Par- 
liament ; I do not say to have ilieir eCfect, for the Crown would take 
good care of that ; but to have a decent appearance, and to procure a 
willing acquiescence in the nation. And the Grown itself, absolnte aa 
it is, does not love that strong opposition, and those admirable remon- 
strances, which it sometimes meets with from the Parliaments. Many 
of those detached pieces are very well worth your collecting; and I re- 
member, a year or two ago, a remonstrance of the Parliament of Douay, 
upon the subject, as I tiling of the which was, in my mind, 

one of the finest and most moving compositions I over read. They 
owned themselves, indeed, to bo slaves, and shewed their chains : but 
humbly begged of his Miyesty to make them a little lighter, and less 
galling. 

The States of France were general assemblies of the three etates or 
orders of the kingdom ; the Clergy, the Nobility and the Tiore Atat^ 
that is, the people. They used to be called together by the Kin< upon 
tlie most important affairs of state, like our Iiords and Gomraons Tn Par 
liament, and our Clergy in convocation. Our Parliament is our states, 
and the French Parliaments are only their courts of justice. The no- 
bility consisted of all tliose of noble extraction, whether belonj^ng to 
the award or to the excepting such as were chosen (which some- 
times happened) by the Tiers JEtat as their deputies to the States^ 
General. Tiie Tiers Etat was exactly our llouse of Commons, tliat is, 
the people, represented by deputies of iheir own choosing. Those who 
hod tlie most considerable places, dans la rohe^ assisted at those assem- 
blies, as commissioners on the part of the Crown. The States met, for 
the first time that I can find, (I mean by the name of les jtofs,) in the 
reign of Pharamond, 424, when they confirmed the Salic law. From 
that time they hare been veiy frequently assembled, sometimes upon 
important occasions, as making war and pence, reforming abuses, &o.; 
at uth(» times, upon seemingly trifling ones, &<> coronations, marriages, 
&c. Francis the First assembled them, in 1626, to declare null and void 
his famous treaty of Madrid, signed and sworn to by him during his 
captivity there. They grew troublesome to the Kings and to their 
Ministers, and were but seldom called after the power of the Crown 
^ew strong; and they have never been heard of since the year 1616 . 
Biehelien came and shackled the nation, and Mazarine and Lewis the 
Fourteenth rivetted the shackles. 

There still subsist in some provinces in France, which are colled Mis 
ffitats, an humble local imitation, or rather mimicry, of the great oats, 
as in Languedoc^ Bretagne, Ae. Th^ meet, they speak, they grumble^ 
and finally submit to whatever the King orders. 

Independently of the intrinsic urility of this kind of knowledge to 
every man of business, it is a shame for any man to be ignorant of it, 
especially relatively to any country he has been long in.' Adieu. 
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ZiOBDOV, Jammarjf% O. A 11M. 

Ht diab Ebibni>: Laziness of mind, or inattention, are as great 
eneToies to knowledge, as incapacity; for, in truth, what difference is 
there between a man who will not, and a man who cannot bo informed ? 
This difference only, that the former is justly to bo blamed, the latter to 
be pitied. And yet how many thcro oro, very capable of receiving * 
knowledge, who from laziness, inattention, and incuriousness, will not 
BO much as ask for it, much less take the least pains to acquire it ! 

Our yonn^ English travellers generally distinguish themselves by a 
voluntary pnvation of all that useful knowledge for which tliey are sent 
abroad; and yet, at that age, the most useful knowledge is the most 
easy to be acquired ; conversation being the book, and the best book in 
which it is contained. The drudgery of dry grammatical learning is 
over, and the fruits of it are mixed with, and adorned by, the flowers 
of conversation. How many of our 3’oung men have been a year at 
Borne, and as long at Paris, witliont knowing the meaning and institu- 
tion of the Oonelave in the former, and of tlie Parliament in the latter? 
and this merely for wont of asking the first people they met witli in 
those several places, who could at l^st have given them some general 
notions of those matters. . 

Ton will, 1 hope, be wiser, and omit no opportunity (for opportuni- 
ties present themselves every hour of tlio day) of acquidiiting yourself 
with all those political and constitational particulars of the Kingdom 
and TOvornment of France. For instance, when you hear people men- 
tion U OhanMlier^ or U Oarde de Speawi^ is it any great trouble for yon 
to ask, or for others to tell you, wbat is the natur^ the powers, the 
ol^eot^ and the profits of those two cinploymonts, eitlier when Joined 
toother, as they olten are, or when separate,' as they are at present? 
When you hear of a GowDemem^ a Lieutenant du Boi^ a Cbm- 
metmdfsnt^ and an Intendant of the same province, is it not natural, 
is it not becoming, is it not necessary, for a stranger to inquire 
into their respective rights and privileges ? And yet, 1 dare say, there 
are very few Englishmun who know the difierence between the civil 
department of the Intendant, and the military powers of the others. 
When yon hear (as 1 am persuaded you must) every day of tlio Ftn^- 
tzdme, which is one in twenty, and consequently five per cent., inquire 
upon what tliat tax is laid, whether upon lands, money, merchandise, or 
upon all three; now levied, and what.it is sup^sed to produce. When 
yon find in books (as you will sometimes) allusion to particular laws and 
'betoms, db not rest till you have traced them up to their source. To 
give you two examples ; you will meet in some French comedies, (H, 
or GUmeur de Boro ; ask what it means, and yon will be told that itis 
a term of tbo law in Noniiandy, and means citing, arresting, or obli^^ng 
any person to appear in the courts of justice, uitiier upon a civil or a 
eriminal account; and that it is derived fn>iii A Raouls which Baoul 
was anciently Duke of Normandy, and a Prince eminent for his justioo* 
{QiKMr'iMh, tut when any irjiistice was committed the cry immediately 
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was, %enez h Baoul^ A liaoul^ which words are now corrupted and jum- 
bled into Aaro, Another, Le vol du Chapon^ that is, a certain district 
of ground immediatelj contiguous to tiie mansion seat of a fiamily, and 
answera to what we call in English dsme»ne». It is in France computed 
at about 1600 feet round the house, that being supposed to be the extent 
of the capon’s flight from la h<me eour. This little district must go 
along with the mansion-seat, however the rest of tlie estate may be 
divided. 

I do not mean that you should be a French lawyer; but T would not 
have you unacquainted with the general principles of their law, in mat- 
ters that occur every day. Such is the nature of their descents ; that 
is, the inhjritanco of lands : D(» they all go to the eldest son, or are 
they equally divided among the children of the deceased ? In England, 
all lands unsettled descend to the eldest son, as heir-at-laW, unless 
otherwise disposed d/ hy the father’s will, except in the county of Kent, 
where a particular custom prevails, called Gavelkind ; by which, if the 
father dies intestate, all his (dtildren divide his lands etiually among 
them. In Germany, as 3^011 kii- -w, all lands that are not fiefs are equally 
divided among all the children, wlilch ruins those families ; bnt all male 
fiefs of the emjiire descend nnalicnably to the next male heir, which 
preserves tliose families. In France, I believe, descents vary in differ- 
ent provinces. 

The nature of marriage contracts deserves inquiry. In England, the 
j^neral practice is, the husband takes all the wife’s fortune ; and, in con 
sidcration of it, settles upon her a proper pin-money, as it is called ; that 
is, an annuity during his life, and a jointure after his death. In France 
it is not so, particularly at Paris ; where la cimvmunauU dm Mens is 
established. Any married woman at Paris, (i/ you are acquainted icith 
sne^) can inform you of all tlieso particulars. 

These and other things.of the same nature, are the usefhl and rational 
objects of the curiosity of a man of sense ana business. Oonld they only 
be attained by laborions researches in folio-books, and worm-eaten manu- 
scripts, I should not wonder at a young fellow’s being ignorant of them ; 
but as they are the frequent topics of conversation, and to J>e known by 
a very little degree of cariosity, inquiry and attention, it is unpardonable 
not to know them. 

Thus I have given yon some hints only foi your InquirL-s ; VEtat de 
la France^ VAlmanach Royal^ and twenty other such superficial books, 
will furnish you witli a thousand move. Approfondissee. 

How often, and how justly, Ijave I since regretted negligences of this 
kind in my youth 1 And how often have I since been at great tronble 
to learn many things which I could then have learned without any ! 
Save*yoarself now, teen, 1 beg of you, that regret and tronble hereafter 
Ask questions, and many questions; and leave nothing till yon are 
thoronghly informed of it. Such pertinent questions are far from being 
ill-bred or troublesome to those of whom you ask them ; on the con- 
trary, they are a tacit compliment to their knowledge ; and people liave 
a better opinion of a young man, .when they see him desirous to be 
Informed. 

I have by last post received your two letters of the 1 st and 5th Jan i- 
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toy. W. S. I am very gliul that you have been at all the shows at Ver^ 
sallies : frequent the courts. 1 can conceive the murmurs of the ^noh 
at the poorness of the fire-works, by which they thought thoir king oi 
their oounti^ degraded ; and, in truth, wore things always as they should 
be, when kings give shows they ought to be magnificent. 

7 thank you for the Thise as la Sorhonn% whicii you intend to send 
me, and which I am impatient to receive, ihit pray rend it carefully 
yourself first; and infcjrni yourself what the Sorbonne is, by whom 
founded, and for what purposes. 

Since you have time, you Lave done very well to take an Italian and 
a German master ; but yiray take care to leave yourself time enough tbr 
company; for it is in company only that you can learn what will be 
much more useful to you tlian either Italian or German ; I mean la poli- 
teu»^ lea maniirea et lea gracea^ without wiiich, as I told you long agu^ 
and I told you true, ogni fatUa e •eana. Adieu. 

Pray make my compliments to Lady Brown. 

LETTER OOLXVIir. 

LoMitow, January S, 0, S. ITSti 

Mt dbak Frtbitd: 1 recommended to you, in my hist, some inquiries 
into the constitution of that famous society tlie Soi'honne; but as I can- 
not wholly trust to tlio diligence of tht>se inquiries, I will give you here 
the outlines of that establishment; which may possibly excite you to 
inform yourself of particulars, which you are more d portae to know 
than 1 am. 

It was founded by Robert da Sorbon^ in the year 1256, for sixteen 
poor scholars in divinity ; four of each nation, of the university of wiiich 
it made a part ; since timt it hath been much extended and enriched, 
especially by the liberality and pride of Carditnd Richelieu; who made 
it a magnificent building for si-v-and-thirty doctors of that society to live 
in; besides which, there are six professors and schools for divinity. 
This society has b^n long famous for tlieological knowledge and oxer- 
citations., There unintelligible points are <lcbated w'ith passion, tiiongh 
they can never be deterniiiie<l by reason. Logical suhtiltios set common 
sense at defiance; and mystical refinements disfigure and disguise the 
native beauty and simplicity of true natural religion ; w'ild imaginations 
fonn systems, which weak minds adopt implicitly, and wliich sense and 
reason oppose in vain; their voice is not strong enough to be heard in 
schools of divinity. Political views arc by no ineuns neglected in those 
sacred places ; and questions are ^tated and decided, acoording*to the 
degree Of regard, or rather submission, wdiioh the Sovereign is pleased 
to show the Church. Is the king a slave to the charcb, though a tyrant 
to the laity? The least resistance to his will shall he declared damnable. 
But if he will not acknowledge tho sii^wrioi-ity of their spiritual over his 
temporal, nor even admit their impertum m imperiOy which is tho least 
they will compound for, it becomes ineritorioiH not only to resist, but 
to depose him. And I suppose that tlie bold propositions in the thesis 
you mention, are a return for the vfduatien of lea Mena du Olergi, 
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I would advise you, by all means, W attend two or three of their pablia 
disputations, in order to be informed both of the manner and th^ enb* 
stance of those scholastic exercises. Pray remember to go to all thoM 
kind of things. Do not put it off, as one is too apt to do those thinra 
wliiuh one knows can be done every day, or any day ; for one afterwards 
rei)eiits extremel}', when too late, tue not liavinff done them. 

But there is another (so Oalled) religious society, of which the minu 
test circumstance deserves attention, and furnishes great matter for usefiil 
reflections. You easily guess that I moan the society of le» £. i?. P. P, 
Jeauitetj established but in the year 1640, by a Bull of Pope Paul III. 
Its progress and I inay say its victories, were more rapid than those of 
the Romans; for within the same century it governed all Europe; and, 
in the next, it extended its influence over the whole world. Its founder 
was an abandoned profligate Spanish officer, Ignatius Loyola; who, in the 
year 1621, being woufdtd in the leg at the siege of Pampeluua, went mad 
froni the smart of his wound, the reproaches of his conscience, and his 
confinement, during which he road the lives of the faints. Consciousness 
of guilt, a fiery U-inper, and a wi.d imagination, the common ingredients 
of enthiisiasin, made this madman devote himself to the particular service 
of the Virgin Mary ; whoso knight-errant ho declared himself, in the 
very same form in which the old knight-errants in romances used to 
declare themselves the knights and champions of certain beautiful and 
incomparable princesses, whom soinotimus they had, but ofteiier had not, 
seen. ^ For Dulcinea del Ttdioso was by no means the first princess whom 
her faithful and-v.alorous knight had never .soon in his life. «Tho enthusiast 
went to the Holy Land, from whence he returned to Spain, where be 
began to learn Latin and jdiilosophy at throe-nnd-thirty years old, so 
that no doubt but he made great progress in both. The better to cany 
on his mad and wicked designs, he chose four disoiplas, or rather apos- 
tles, all Spaniards, viz., Layne.s, Solrneron, (lubodilla, and Rodriguez. He 
then composed the rules and constitutious his order which, in the 
year 1547, was culled tlie order of Jesuits, from the church of Jesus ia 
Rome, which was given them. I^atius died in 1560, aged sixty-five, 
thirty-five yo^s after his conversion, and sixteen years after the estab- 
lishment of his st)ciety. He was canonized in the year 1009, and ie 
doubtless now a saint ir heavv’ii. 

If the religious and moral prinoiplos of this society are to he deteste*^ 
os they justly are, the wisdom of their political principles is as justly ti 
he admired. Suspected, collectively os an order, of the greatest Crimea^ 
atid convicted of many, they have eitlier escaped ])unishrnent, or tri- 
umphed after it ; as in France, in the reign of Henry IV. They bav& 
directly or indirectly, governed the consciences and the councils of iffi 
the Oatholic princes in Europe; they almost governed China In the 
reign of Oang-glii ; and they are now actually in possession of the Para- 
guay in America, pretending, but payixig no obedience to the Crown of 
Spain. As a collective body they are detested, even by all the Catholi<% 
nut excepting tlie clergy, both secular and regular^ and yet, as individualSi 
thw are loved, respected, and they govern wherever they ore. ♦ 

Two things, I believe, contribute to their success. The first, that 
passive, implicit, unlimited obedience Xf- their General (who fllwavi 
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TCBidM at Borne), and to the superiors of their several houses, aiipoiinted 
bj him. This obedience is observed by them all to a most astonishing 
degree ; and, I believe, there is no one society in the world, of which 
HO many individuals sacrifice tlieir private interest to the general one 
of tliQ society itselfi The second Is, the education of youth, which 
they have in a tnannor engrossed ; there they give the first, and the 
first are the lasting impressions : tliose impressions are always calon- 
lated to be fiivourable to the society. I have known immy Oatholics, 
educated by the Jesuits, who, though they detested the society, from 
reason and knowledge, have always remained attached to it, from habit 
and prejudice. Tlio Jesuits know, better than any set of people in the 
world, the importance of the art of pleasing, and study it'inoro; they 
become all things to nil men in order to gain, not a few, but many. In 
Asia, Africa, and America, they become more than half pagans, in 
order to convert tlie pagans U) be l<Kis than half Christians. In private 
&milies, they begin by insinuating themselves asJVicuiIa, thev grow to 
be favourites, and they end directors. Their manners are n(»t like those 
of any other regulars in the world, but gentle, jvdite, and engaging. 
They are all carefully bred up to that particukv destination, to whiob 
they seem to have a natural turn; for which reason one sees most Jesuits 
excel in some particular thing. They even breed up some for martyr- 
dom in case of need; as the superior of a Jesuit seiiuuary at Rome 
told Lord Bolingbroke. E ahhiamo anehe martiri per il ma/rtirio^ ae 
hieogna. 

Inform yourself minutely of everything concerning this extraordinary 
establishment ; go into their houses, get acquainted with individuals, 
hear some of them preach. The finest preaciier I over heard in my 
life is lo Pdro Neufville, who, 1 believe, preaches still at Paris, and is so 
mucii in the best company, that you may eadly get personally acquainted 
with him. 

If you would know their morale read Paschal’s Lettres Pr<nineialee, 
in which it is very truly displayed from their own writings. 

Upon iihe whole, this'is certain, that a society, of which so litUo 
good is said, and so much ill belifved, and th.at still not only subsists, 
but flourishes, must bo a very able one. Tt is always mentioned os a 
proof of the superior abilities of the Cardinal Richelieu, that, though 
hated by all tlw nation, and still more by his master, he kei>t his power 
in spite of both. 

I would earnestly wish you to do everything now, which I wish 'that 
I had done at your age, and did not do. Evoiy country has its peonliori- 
tioB, which one can be much better informed of during one’s residence 
tliere, than by reading all the books in tlie world afterwards. While 
yon are in Catholic countries, infonn yourself of all the tbrins and 
ceremonies of that tawdiy chiirclt ; sec their converts both of men and 
women, know their several rules and orders, attend their most remark- 
able ceteinonies; have their tonus of art explained to yon, their tierce^ 
eeobU^ nones., matineSy oipr^y eotnpUea ; rJicir Jrcu/am, roaaireSy houreSy 
ekapeleUy agnuSy tilings that man^ people talk of from habit, though 
few know the true mdaning .of any one of them. Converse with, anu 
study the cbaracters of some cf those incarcerated enthusiasts Fre 
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quent Bomo parloirs^ and see the air and manuera of those Bedluae^ 
who are a distinct nation tiiemselves^ and like nu other. 

1 dined yesterday with Mrs. *F — ’ d, her mother and husband 

lie is an athletic Ifibcrnian, liandsonio in his person, but excessively 
awkward and vulgar in his air and manner. She inqnired much after 
you, and, I thought, with interest. I answered her as a Mexzano should 
do : Et jeprofuU votre tendrewe^ vos sai/Uy et vos soupirs. 

When you meet with any British returning to their own country, 
pray send me by them any little brochureayfactwiMy quifoni 

flu bruit ou du plaisir d Paris, Adieu, ohild. 


LETTER OOLXIX. 

LoaDOS, January SS. O. b. 175S. 

Mt ijrar Fkibxu : Have yon seen the new tragedy of VaroTiy* and 
what do you flunk of it? Let me know, for I am detornuned to form 
my taste upon vonrs. 1 hear n at tlie situations and incidents are well 
brought on, anti the catastrophe nnex])ectud and surprising, but the 
verses bad. I suppO'«o it is tlio subject of all conversations at Paris, 
wliere l)otli womcji and men are jutlges and cntics of all such perform- 
ances ; such conversations, that both form and improve the taste, and 
whet the judgment, are surely preferable to the conversations of our 
mixed wnnimnies here; which, If thejy* happen to rise above bragg mid 
whist, infallibly stop short of everything either pleasing or instructive. 
I take the reason of this to be, that (us women genersJly give the ton 
to the corivereation) our English women are not near so well informed 
and cultivated as the French ; besides that they are naturally more 
serious and silent. 

I could wish there were a treaty made between the French and Eng- 
lish theatres, in wJiicIi both parties should make coasidorable conces- 
sions. The English ought to give up their notorious violations of all 
the nnitias ; and all their massacres, racks, dead bodies, and mauled 
carcases, wliich they so frequently exhibit upon tlieir stage. The 
French should eng.age to have more action, and less declamation; and 
not to cram and crowd things together, to almost a degree of impossi- 
bility, from a too scrupulous adherence to tMo unities., The English 
should restrain the licentiousness of their poets, mid the French enlarge 
the liberty of theirs: their poets are the greatest slaves in their coun- 
try, and t hat is a bold word ; tairs are the most tumultuous subjects in 
England, and that is saying a good deal. Under such regulations, one 
might hope to see a play, iii which one should not Ih) lulled to sleep by 
the length of a monotonical declamation, nor iHghtoued and sliocked 
by the barbarity of the action. The unity ot time extended occasion- 
ally to three or four days, aud the unity of place broke into, as for a> 
the same street, or sum’etimes the same town; both which, T will affirm, 
are as probabl^ as four-and-twenty hours, and the same room. 

* Written by the VtoomSe de Grave ; and at that Umo the yeneral toplo of M8««wat'os 
•t Parte. 
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More indnlgonoe too, in my mind, sliould be shown, than*the French 
are willing to allow, to bright tliuughts, and to shining Images ; for 
though, I confess, it is not very natural for a hero or a princess to say 
fine things in all the violence of grief, love, rage, &c., yet, I can as wdl 
suppose Uiat, as I can that they should talk to themselves for half an 
hour; which they must necessarily do, or no tragedy could be carried 
on, unless they had recourse to a mueii greater absurdity, the chornsses 
of tlio auoieuts. Tragedy is of a nature, tliat one must see it with a 
degree of self-deception; we must lend ourselves a little to the delusion ; 
and I am very willing to carry that fiomplaisauce a little farther than 
the French do. 

Tragedy must be something bigger tlum life, or it would not affect ns. 
In nature the most violent passiuns are silent ; in tragedy they must 
speak, and speak viitli dignity too. Hence the necessity of tlieir being 
written iu verso, and uiifurtunatcly for the Froncii, from the weakness 
of their language, in rhymes. And for the same n>ason, Cato the Stoic, 
expiring at Utica, rhymes masonlino and fominino at Paris ; and teUdics 
his last breath at London, in must harmonious and correct blank verse. 

It is quite otherwise with Comedy, wliich should be mere common 
life, and not one jot bigger. Every character should speak upon the 
sta^, not only what it would utter in the sitnntiou there represented, 
but in the same manner in which it would express it. For which reason 
I cannot allow rhymes in comedy, unless they were put into the month, 
and came out of the mouth of a mad poet. Hut it is impossible to de- 
ceive one’s self enough, (nor is it the lefist necessary in comedy,) to sup- 

§ ose a dull rogue of an usurer cheating, or groa Jean bluudering iu the 
nest rl.ymos in the world. 

As for Operas, tlioy are essentially too absurd and extravagant lo 
mention : 1 look upon them as a magio scene, contrived to please the 
eves and the eai*s, at the expense of the understanding ; and I consider 
singing, rhyming, and chiming heroes, and princesses, and philosophers, 
as I uo the hills, the trees, the birds, and the beasts, who amicably 
joined in one coramun country douco, to the irresistible turn of Or- 
pheus’s lyre. Whenever I to an oper^ 1 leave ray sense and reason 
at the dour with my lialf guinea, and deliver myself up to my eyes aud 
my ears. 

Thus I have made you iny poetical confession; in which 1 have 
uckuowledged os many sins against the established taste in both coun- 
tries, as a frank heretio could have owned against the established 
church in either, but I am Jiuw privileged by rny ago to taste and tliink 
for myself, and not to care what other people think of me in those 
respects ; an advantage wiiich youth, among its many advantages, hath 
not. It must occasionally and outwardly conform, to a certain degree, 
to establisli tastes, fashions and decisions. A young man may, with a 
becoming modesty, dissent, in private companies^ from public opinions 
and prejudices : but he must hot attack them with warmth, nor magis- 
terially set up his own sentiments ag.'unst them. Endeavour to hear 
and Imow all opinions; receive them with complaisance; form yonr 
own with coolness, and give it with modesty. 

I have received a letter from Sir John Lambert, in which he requests 
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me to Qse my interest to procure him the remittanoe of Mr. Spenlwr^ 
money, when he goes abrohd: and also desires to know to whose 
account he is to place the postage of my letters. I do not trouble him 
with a letter in answer, since you can execute tlie commission.' Pray 
make my compliments to him, and assure him, tliat I will do all T ean 
to procure him Mr. Spencer’s business; but that his most effectual way 
will be by Messrs. Hoare, who are Mr. Spencer’s cashiers, and who win 
undoubtedly have their ^oice upon whom they will give him his cre- 
dit. As for the postage of the letters, your purse and mine being 
pretty near the same, do you pay it, over and above your next dran^^t. 

Your relations, tlie Princes ji ♦ * * * *, will soon be with you at • 
Paris ; for they leave London this week : whenever yon converse witTi 
them, 1 desire it may be in Italian ; that language not being yet £smi- 
liar enough to yon. 

By our printed paixsni, there seems to be a sort of oompromise be- 
tween the King and the Parliament, with regard to the affairs of the 
hospitals, by taking them out of the hands of tlie Archbishop of Paris, 
and placing them in Monsieur •!’ Aronsons: if this be true, that com- 
promise, as it is called, is clearly a victory on the side of the court, and 
a defeat on the part of the parliament ; fur if the parliament hod a 
right, they had it as much to thp exclusion of Monsieur ^’Argensoa aa 
of the Archbishop. Adieu. 


LETTER OOLXX. 

tosDO*, Ftbirvmry 9,0.9. iTBt. 

Mt dbab Fbiknd : Your criticism of Varon is strictly just; but, in 
truth, severe. You French critics seek for a fault ns eagerly as I do for 
a beauty : you consider things in the worst light, to shew your skill, at 
the exfiense of your pleasure ; 1 view tiicm in the best, that I may have 
Tuore pleasure though at the expense of my judgment. A trorr^mir 
trompeur et aemi is prettily said ; and, if you please, you may call 
Varon, nn Normand, and So*trate, un MancMU, qui oaut tin Nortnand 
et demi ; and, considering the d&nouement in the light of trick upon 
trick, it would undoubtedly be below the dignity of l^e bu^Mn, and fit- 
ter for the sock. 

But let ns see if we cAnnot bring off tlie author. Tlie great question, 
upon which all turns, is to dinoover and ascertain who Gieoniee really 
is. There are doubts ooheorning her 6tat; how shall they be cleared i 
Had the truth been extorted from Varon (who alone knew) by the raok^ 
it would have been a true tragical dMottement. But that would probablv 
not have done with Varon, who is represented as a bold, determined, 
wicked, and at that time desperate, fellow ; tor he was in the hands of 
an enemy, who he knew could not forgive him, with common pmdenes 
or safety. The rock would therefore have extorted no truth from him { 
but he would have died civjqying the doubts of his enemies, and the 
confusion that mast necessarily attend those doubts. A etratagem is 
therefore thought of, to discover what force and terror oonld not, end 
the stratagem such as no king or minister would disdain, to get at an 
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iBUMrtaat diMovery. If yon oftU that strati^m a triaJbf yon Tlliiy it, 
and make it comical ; but call that Mck a atrataffM^ or a mSMUttra, and 
yon dignify it up to tragedy : so A^uently do ridicule or dignity turn 
upon one single word. It is commonly said, and more partionlarly by 
Lord Shattesbury, tliat ridionle is the best test of truth ; for that it wiU 
not' stick where it is not just. I deny it. A tmtii leame<l in a certain 
light, and attacked in certain words, by men of wit and humour, may, 
and often doth, become ridiculous, at least so far, that the truth is only 
remembered an<l repeated for the sake of the ridicule. The overturn 
of Mary of Medicis into a river, where she was half drowned, would 
never have been remembered, if Madame de Vernuel, who saw it, had 
not said la Behtfi boit. Pleasure or malignity often gives ridicme a 
weight, which it docs not deserve. The versincntion, I must oonfesiL 
is too much neglected, and too often bad : but, upon the whole, I read 
the play with pleasure. 

If there is but a great deal of wit and character ih your new comedy. 
I vrill readily compound for its having little or no plot. I chiefly mind 
dialogue and character In comedi(». Let dull critics feed u^xin the ear- 
cases of plays ; give me the taste and tlte dressing. 

1 am veiy glad you went to Versailles, to see the ceremony of oro- 
ating tlie Prince do Cond6, Chevalier de VOrdre; and 1 do not doubt, 
bat that, upon this occasion, yon informed yourself thoroughly of the 
institution and rules of that order. If yon did, you were certainly told, 
it was instituted by Ilenry 111. immediately after his return, or rather 
his flight from Poland ; he took the hint of it at Venice, where he had 
«een the orimnal inanusoript of an order of tlie St. Baprii, ou droit dSgi9\ 
which hod been instituted in 1362, Louis d'Amon, King of Jernsa- 
lem and Sicily, and husband to Jane, Qnoen of Naples, Oonutess of Pro* 
venoo. This Order was under the protection of St. Nicholas de Bari, 
whose image hung to the collar, llonry III. fonnd the Order of Sfe. 
Michael prostituted and degraded, daring the civil wars ; ho therefora 
Joined it to his new Order of tlie St. Esprit, and gave them botli to* 
TOther j for which reason every knight of the St. Esprit is now called 
OhevaUer dee Ordrea du Jioi. The number of the knights hath been 
different, but is now fixed to one 'hundred^ exclusive of the sovereign. 
There are many officers who wear the Riband of this order, like the 
other knights ; and what is very singular is, that those officers frec^uent- 
ly sell their employments, but obtain leave to wear the blue riband 
still, though the purchasers of those offices wear it also. 

As you will have been a groat while in France, people will expect 
that you should be aufait of all these sort of things relative to that 
country. But the history of all the Orders of all countries is well worth 
yonr knowledge ; the subject ooonrs often, and one should not be igno- 
rant of it, for fear of some such accident ns happened to a solid Dane at 
Paris, who. upon seeing VOrdre da St. Eoimt, said, Notre St.'Eoprit 
eke» TUfua 6*eat un EVbpnant. Alm<»t all the Princes in Germany have 
tlieir Orders too, not dated, indeed, from any important events, or 
directed to any giWt object, but because they will have Orders, to shew 
that they may; as some of them, who have the yua oudenda monetea^ 
borrow ten shillings worth of gold to coin a dneat. However, wher 
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ever yon meofc with them, inform yotrself, and minute down a aliorl 
account of them ; they take in all tiie colours of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
prisms. N. B. '\^en you inquire about thorn, do not seem to laugh. 

I tbank yon for U Mandement ds Momeignvur VArehecSque ; it is 
very well drawn, and becoming an Archbishop. But pray do not Jose 
siglit of a much more important object, I mean the political disputes be- 
tween the King and the Parliament, and .the King and the Olorgy ; they 
seem both to be patching up; but, however, got the whole clue to them, 
as far as they have gone. 

I received a letter yesterday from Madame Monconseil, who assures 
me you have gained g<‘ound du tAti de» mani&ru^ and that she looks 
upon yon to be phu qu'd imitU chemin. I am very glad to hoar this, 
because, if you are got above half way o f yo ur journey, surely you will 
fiui.sh it, and not faint in the course, 'l^y do you tiiink I have this 
affair so extremely at heart, and why do I repeat it so often ? Is it for 
ypur sake, or for mine ? You can immediately answer yourself that 

J uestion; you certainly have, I cannot pos6il>?y have any, interest in it: 
f tlien you will allow me, a.s I believe you i.jay, to be a judge of what 
is useful and necessary to you, you must, in consequence, bo convinced 
of the infinite importance of a point, which I take so much pains to in- 
culcate. 

I hear that the new Duke of Orleans a reTnereii Momieur de Molforty 
and I believe, pm mn» raison^ having had obligations to him ; maia it 
ne Pa pat remercU en mari poli^ but rather roughly. ^ H faut qua ee 
9oit un hounru. I am told, too, that pcoiilo get bits of his father’s rags, 
by way of relics; I wish them joy, they will do them a great deal of 
good. See from hence what weaknesses human nature is capable of, 
and make allowances for such in all your plans and reasonings. Study 
the characters of the people yon have to do with, and know what they 
ore, instead of thinking them what they should bo; address yourself 
generally to the senseis to tlie heart, and to the weaknesses of mankind, 
but very rarely to their reason. 

Good-night or good-morrow to you, according to the time you shall 
receive this letter from Yours. 


LETTER pOLXXI. 

Lomoob, Febrvmry 14, O. & ITBt. 

Mt dear Fbiknd : In a month’s time, I believe I shall have the idea- 
sure of sending yoi^ and you will have the pleasure of reading, a work 
of Lord Bolingbroke’s, in two volumes octavo, upon the Ute qf HUiory; 
in several letters to Lord Hyde, then Lord Gurubury. It now put 
into the press. It is hard to determine whether this work will instruct 
or please most : the most material historical facts, from the great sera 
of the treaty of Munster, are touched upon, accompanied by the most 
solid reflections, and adorned by all that elegance of style, which was 
peculiar to himself^ and in which, if Oicero equals, he certainly does not 
exceed him ; bnt every other writer falls short of him. I would advise 
you almost to get this book by hcu*t. I think you have a turn to his- 
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toi7, 7011 leye it, and iiave a memory to retain it : tliii* book will teach 
70a the proper use of it. Some people load their memories, indiswimi- 
nately, with historical facts, as others do their stomachs wi^ food; and 
anng out the one, and bring up the other, entirely crude and nndigest- 
dd. Yon will find, in Lord Bolingbroke’s book, an infallible specifio 
against that epidemical complaint.''' 

1 remember a gentleman who had read history in this thoughtless 
and undistinguishing manner, and who, having travelled, had gone 
through the Valteline. He told mo that it was a u)iserable poor conn-' 
try, and tliorefore it was, surely, a great error in Cardinal Bichelien to 
make such a rout, and put France to so much expense about it. Had 
my friend read history os he ought to have done, he would have known 
that the great object of that great minister was to reduce the power of 
the House of Austria; and in order to that, to cut as much os he 
could, the communication betw cen the several parts of their then ex- 
tensive dominions ; which reflections would have justified the Cardinal 
to him, in the affair of tlio Valteline. But it was easier ^to him to re- 
member facts, than to cotuhiiie and refleot. 

One observation, I hope, you will make in reading history; for it is 
an obvious and a true one. It is, that more people have made great 
figures and ^eat fortunes in com-^ by their exterior accomplisliments, 
than by their interior qualifications. Their engaging addr^ tlio po- 
liteness of tiieir manners, tlieir air, their turn, hath almost always 
paved the way for their 6ui)erior abilities, if they have such, to exert 
themselves. They have boon favourites, before they have been minis- 
ters. In courts, <an universal gentleness, and douceur dans lee maniires 
is most absolutely uocoscury : an offended fool, or a slighted valet ds 
ehambre, may very possibly do you more hurt at court, tliau ton men 
of merit can do you good. Fools, and low people, are always jealous 
of their dignity, and never forget nor forgive what they reckon a slight: 
01. ttie other hand, they take civility, and a little attention, os a favour ; 
remember, and acknowledge it: this, in my mind, is buying them cheap; 
and therefore they are worth buying. The prince himself, who is rare- 
ly the shining genius of his court, esteems you only by hearsay, but 
likes you by his sense.s ; that is, from your air, your i»oliteness, oud your 
manner of addressing liim, of which alone he is a judge. There is a 
court garment, as well os a wedding garment, withont which you wUl 
not ho received. That garniout is the volto sciolto; on imposing air, an 
elegant politeness, easy and engaging manners, nniversal attention, an in 
sinnatiug gentleness, and all those je ne eai* quoi that compose the graces, 

I am this moment disagreeably interrupted by a letter; not from 
you, as I expected, but from a fi-ieiid of yours at Paris, who informs me 
that you liave a fever which confines you at home. Since you have a 
fever, I am glad you have prudence enough in it to stay at home, and 
take care of yourself ; a little more prudence might probably have pre- 
vented it. Your blood is young, and consequently hot; and you natur- 
ally make a great deal, by your good stomach and good digestion ; you 

* We oannot but observe with pleasure, (hal at this time Lord Bolingbroke's Phllosophlea. 
Works had not appeared ; which aeeoniits for Lord GhesterOeld’s recommending to his Sotv 
et t^la, as w«U as Id some furegolng passages, tlu study of Lord Boliugbroke's writings. 
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•honld therefore, necessarily attetmate and cool it, from tltne to 
gentle purges, or by a vei^y low diet, for two or three days togetlier, 
If you would avoid fevers. Lord Bacon, who was a ver;^' great phy- 
sician in both senses of the word, hath this aphorism, in his fSssay 
upon Health, Nihil magi» ad Sanitatem trihuit qwim crdym et domes- 
tuxB purgations. By doTneaticcB^ he means those simple imcompc^nded 
purgatives which everybody can administer to themselves; such as 
senna-tea, stewed prunes and senna, chewing a little rhubarb, or dis- 
bolviug an ounce and a half of manna in fair water, with the juice of a 
lemon to make it pahitable. Such {^ntle and nnconfining evacuation' 
would certainly prevent those feverish attacks to which eveiybody at 
your age is sumect 

By the way, 1 do desire, and insist, that whenever, from any iudispo 
sition, you are not able to write to me ui>oa the fixed days, that Ohris 
tian shall ; and give me a true account how you are. I do not expect 
from him the Oiceronian epistolary stylo ; but 1 will content myself with 
the Swiss simplicity and truth. ^ 

I hope you extend your acquaintance- at Paris, and frequent variety 
of companies ; the only way of knowing the world ; every set of com- 
pany ditfers in some particulai-s from another ; and a man of business 
must, in the course of his life, have to do with all sorts. It is a very 
great odvanta^ to know the languages of the several countries one 
travels in ; and diflfelrent companies may, in some degree, be considered 
as difibrent countries ; each hath its distinctive langnage, customs, and 
manners ; know them all, and you will wonder at none. 

Adieu, diild. Take care of your health ; there are no pleasures 
irithont it. 


LETTER OOLXXII. 

Loiidos, Ftittrvarv M, O. S. 17SS. 

Mt dkab Fbdekd : In all systems whatsoever, whether of religion, 
government, morals, dso. perfection is the object always propused, 
though possibly unattainable; hitherto, at least, certainly nnattained. 
However, those who aim jcar^lly at the mark itself, will unquestion- 
ably come nearer it, than those who from despair, negligence, or indo 
lenco, leave to chance the work of skill. This maxim bolds ^ually *ruo 
in common lifr ; those who aim /tt perfection will com«j infinitely nearer 
it than those desponding or indolent spirits, who foolishly say to them - 
selves, l^obody is perfect; perfection is unattainable; to attempt it is 
ehimerical ; I shall do as well as others ; why then should I give my- 
self trouble to be what I never can, and what, according to the ooic* 
mon course of thin^, I need not be, perfect ? 

I am very sure mat I need not point out to you the weakness and 
the folly of this reasoning, if it deserves the name of reasoning. It 
would discourage and put a stop to the exertion of any one of our 
f^nlties. On the contrary, a man of sense and spirit says to himself. 
Though the point of perfection may (considering the imperfection of 
our nature) he unattainable, my care, my endeavours, my attention, shall 
not be wanting to get as near it as I can. I will approach it ,ever} 
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day, possibly, I ma;^ arrive at it at last; at least, what I am Bare ia in 
my owe power, I will not be distanced. Many fools (spealdi^of yon) 
say to me^ What 1 would you have him perfect ? 1 auaver, Why not I 
What hurt would it do him or me ? O, but that is impossible, say they ; 
I reply, I ara not sure of that : per&ctiou in the abstract, I admit to 
be unattainable, but what is commonly called pexfectiou in a character 
I maintain to be attainable, and not only that, but in every man's power. 
He hath, continue they, a good head, a go^ heart, a good fund of 
knowledge, wljich would increase daily: what would you have more? 
Why, I would have everything more that can adorn and complete a 
character. AYill it do his liead, his heart, or his knowledge any harm, 
to have the utmost delicacy of manners, the most diining advantages 
of air and address, tlie moat endearing attentions, and the most engag- 
ing graces ? Hut as he is, say they, he is loved wherever he is known. 
L am very glad of it, say I ; bat I would have him be liked before he ii 
known, and loved afterwards. 1 would have him, by kis first ahord and 
address, make people wish to know him, and inclined to love him : he 
will save a great deal of time by it. Indeed, reply they, you are too 
nice, too exact, and lay too much stress upon things that are of very 
little consequence. Indeed, rejoin I, you kikow very little of the natnro 
of mankind, if you take tliose tlun^ to be of little consequence : one 
cannot be U>o attentive to them; it is Uioy that always ei^age the 
heart, of wliicli the understanding is commonly the bubble. And X 
would much rather that he erred in a point of grammar, of history, of 
philosophy, &c., tlmn in point of manners and address. But considd** 
he is very vouiig ; all tins will come in time. 1 hope so ; but that tine 
must bq when he is young, or it will never be at all; the right muat 
be taken young, or it will never be easy or seem natural. Come, come, 
say tiiey, (substituting, as is frequently done, assertion instead of orgu- 
meat,) depend upon it he will do reiy well ; and you have a great deal 
of reason to l)e satisfied with him. I hope and bmieve ho will do welL 
but I would have liim do better than well. 1 am very well pleased 
with him, but 1 would be more, I would l>e proud of him. I would 
have him have lustre os well as weight. Did you ever know anybody 
tliat re-nuitcU all those talents? Tes, I did; Lord Bolingbroke joined 
oJl the politeness, the manners, and* the graces of a courtier, to the 
solidity of a statesman, and to the learning of a pedant. He was omnig 
homo; and pray what should hinder ray boy from being so too, if he 
hath, as I think he hatli, all the other qualifioations that you allow him? 
Nothing can hinder him, but ne^leot of or inattention to, those objects 
which his own good sense must tell him are of infinite consequence to 
him, and which therefore I will not suppose him capable of either neg- 
lecting or despising. 

This (to tell yon tlio whole truth) is the result of a controversy that 
passed yesterday, between Lady Hervey and myself, upon yonr subject, 
^d almost in the very words. I submit the decision of it to yourself ; let 
your own good sense determine it, and make you act in ooo^uence of 
that determination. The receipt to make this composition ia short and 
infiflible ; hero I gpve it you : 

Take variety of the best company, wherever you are; be minute^ 
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attentive to pvery word and action ; imitate rospectirely those whoifi 
you observe to be distinguished and considered for any one aocomplish- 
inerit ; then mix all those several accomplishments together, and serve 
them up yourself to others. 

I hope your fair, or rather your brown American is well. I hear that 
she makes very handsome presents, if she is not so herself. I am told, 
there are people at Paris who expect, from this secret connection, to see 
in time a volume of letters, superior to Madame de GrafSny^s Peruvian 
ones ; I lay in my claim to one of the first copies. 

Francis’s Cenii* liath been acted twice, witn most nniversal applause { 
tO'iiight is his third night, and I am ^ing to it. I did not think it 
would have succee led so w^ell, considering how long onr British andi< 
ences have been .accustomed to murder, racks, and poison, in every tra- 
gedy ; but it affected the heart so much, that it triumphed over habit 
and prejadico. All the women cried, and nil the men were moved. 
The prologue, whicii is a very good oo^ was made entirely by Garrick. 
The epilogue is old Cibber’s; but oc/rrected, though not enough, by 
Francis, lie will get a great deal of money by it ; ana, consequeudy, be 
better able to lend you sixpence, upon any emergency. 

The Parlianiont of Paris, I find bj^ the newspapers, has not carried its 
point concerning the hospitals, and, though the King hath given up the 
Archbislmp, yet as ho has put them under the management and direc- 
tion Grand Conseil^ the Parliament is equally out of the question. 
Tins will naturally put you upon inquiring into the constituUou of the 
Grand Conscil. You will, mmbtleas, inform yourself, who it is com- 
posed of, what things are de eon reeeorty whether or not there lies an 
appeal from theinx) to any other place ; and of all other particulars, that 
may give you a clear notion of this assembly. There are also three or 
four other ConeeiU in France, of which you ought to know the consti- 
tution and the objects ; 1 dare say you do know them already ; but if 
you do not, lose no time in iiitVirrning yourself. Those things, as I have 
often told you, are best learned in v.arious French companies : but in no 
English ones : for none of our countrymen trouble their heads about them. 
To use a very trite image, collect, like the bee, your store from every 
quarter. In some companies {parmi leefermiers ghiirauxrumim&mmt^ 
you may, by proper inquiries, get'a general knowledge, at least, of lea 
a^airea tUafinancea. When you are with dea gena de rohe^^ suck theni 
with regard to the constitution, and civil govesmment, aud aie de eateria. 
This shew's you the advantage of keeping a great deal of different French 
company; an advantage much superior to any that you can possibly 
receive from loitering and sauntering away evenings in any English 
company at Paris, not oven excepting Lord A * * * *’s. Love of ease, 
and fear of restraint, (hj both which I donbt you are, for a young fel- 
low, too much addicted,) may invite you among your countrymen : but 
pray withstand those mean temptations, et prenet ear eatM’, for the sake of 
being in those assemblies, which alone can inf >rm your mind and iinprove 
your niauners. You have not now many m mths to continue at Paris ; 
make the most of them ; get into every house there, if yon can ; extend 
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aoqaaintanoe, know every thinf; and evexT body there ; that when jm 
leave ii for other places, you may bo au jaitf and even able to ezpuiui 
whatever you may hear mention^ concerning it. Adieu. 


LETTER CCLXXIII. 

Loudon, March 2,0.8. 1783. 

Mr Dkar Frusxd: Whereabouts are you in Ariosto? br have yon 
gone through that most ingenious contexture of truth and lies, of seri< 
ous and extravagant, of kni^hts-errant^ magicians, and all that various 
matter, which he announces in the beginning of his poem : 

Le Donne, 1 CeTaller, I’anne, ell nsnorl, 

Le oortesio, Taudacl Imprese lo canto. 

I am by no means sure that Homer had superior invention, or excelled 
more in description than Ariosto. What can be more saucing and 
voluptuous, than the description of Alcina*s person and palace? What 
more ingeniously extravagsCnt, than the search made in the moon fbr 
, Orlando’s lost wito, and the account of other people’s that were fbnnd 
there? The whole is worth yonr attention, not only as an ingeniona 
poem, bnt as the source of all modern tales, novels, fables, and romances; 
as Ovid’s Metamorphoses was of the ancient ones ; besides, that when you 
have read this work, nothing will be difficult to yon in the Italian lan- 
guage. You will road Tasso’s Gieruaalemme, and the Deeamerone di 
Boeeaoio^ with groat facility afterwanis; and when yon have read 
those three autliors, you will, in my opinion, have read all the works of 
invention that are worth reading in that langnngo ; tliough the Italians 
would bo very angry at me fiir saying so. 

A gentlera.an should know tliose which I call classical works, in every 
language; such as Roileaii, Oorneille, Racine, Molidre, &o., in French ; 
Milton, Dryden, Pope, Swift, Ac., in English; and the three anthors 
above mentioned in Italian; whether yon have any such in Gennan, 
I am not quite sure, nor, indeed, am I inquisitive. These sort of hooks 
adorn the mind, improve the fancy, are frccincntly alluded to by, and are 
often the subjects of conversations of the best companies. As you have 
langnoges to read, and memory to retain thorn, the knowledge of them 
is very well worth the little pai is it will cost yon, and will enable you 
to shine in company. It is not pedantic to quote and allude to them, 
which it would be with regard to the ancients. 

Among the many advantages which yon have had in yonr odneation, 
I do not consider your knowledge of several languages as the leask. 
Ton neerl not trust to translations: yon can go to the source: yo» can 
both converse and negotiate with people of all nations, upon equal 
terms; which is by no means the case of a roan, who converses or nego- 
tiates in a langnago which those with whom he hath to do know much 
better than himself. In business, a great deal may depend upon the 
force and extent of one word; and, in conversation, a moderate thonght 
may gain, or a good one lose, by the propriety or impropriety, the ele* 
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trace or inelegance of one single word. As therefore yon now know 
four modern languages well, I would have you study, CAnd, by tht. way, 
it will be very little trouble to yon,) to know them correctly, accurately, 
and delicately. Read some little books that treat of them, and ask 
questions ooncerning their delicacies, of those who are able to answer 
you. As, for instance, should I say in French, la lettre qmje vous ai 
6crit, or, la letfre que vous ai 4crite? in which, I think, the French 
differ among themselves. There is a short French grammar by the 
Port Koyak and another by P6re Buffer, both which are worth yonr 
rending; as is also a little book called. Les Synonymes Francis. 'Hiere 
are books of that kind upon the Italian la^uage, into some of which I 
would advise you to dip; possibly the Carman language may have 
something of the same sort, and since you alroadv speak it, the more 
properly you speak it the better; one would, I think, as far as possible, 
do all one -docs correctly and elegantly. It is extremely engaging to 
people of every nation, to moot with a foreigner who hath taken pains 
enough to speak their language correctly: it flatters that local and 
national pride and prejudice of whic'^i everybody hath some share. 

Francis’s Eugeni^ which I will send you, pleased most people of good 
taste hero; the boxes were crowded till the sixth night; when the pit 
and gallery were totally deserted, and it was dropped. Distress, with- 
out death, was not sumcient to affect a true British andience, so long 
accustomed to daggers, racks, and bowls of poison; contrary to Iloraoe’s 
rule, they desire to* see Medea murder her children upon the stage. 
The sentiments were too delicate to move them; and their hearts are to 
be taken by storm, not by parley. 

Have you got the things, which were taken A:om yon at Calais, res- 
tored? and, among them, the little packet which my sister gave you for 
Sir Charles Hothaiu? In this case, have you forwarded it to him? If 
you have not iiad an opportunity, you will have one soon; which I 
desire you will not omit: it is by Monsieur d’Aillion, whom you will see 
in a few days at Paris, in his way to Geneva, where Sir Charles now is, 
and will remain some time. Adieu. 


LETTER CCLXXIV. 


, LoaDOK, Marsk 5, O. A 1181. 

Mt DKA.B FmEin>: As I have received no letter from you by the usual 
post, I am uneasy upon account of your health; for, had yon been well, 
I am sure yon would have written, according to your engagement, and 
my requisition.. Yon have not the least notion of any care of your 
health; but though I would not have yon be a valetudinarian, I must 
tell yon that the best and most robust health reiiniree some degree of 
attention to preserve. Yonng fellows, thinking they have so much 
health and time before them, are very apt to neglect or lavish both, and 
beggar themselves before they are aware: whereas a prudent economy 
in both would make them rich indeed: and so far from breaking in 
upon their pleasures, would improve, and almost perpetuate them. Be 
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‘ wiser; and, before it is too late, manage both with oare and ftrigal- 
ity; and lay ont neither, but upon good interest and secuiity. 

I will now coniine myself to the employment of yoor time, which, 
thongh I have often tonched upon fonnerly, is a subject that, from ita 
importance, will bear repetition. You have, it is trne, a great deal of 
time before you ; but, in this period of your life, one hour usefitlly 
employed may be worth more than four and twenty hereafter; a minute 
is precious to you now, whole days may possibly not bo so forty years 
hence. Whatever time you allow, or can snatch for serious reading, 
(I say snatch, because company and ‘the knowledge of the world is now 
your chief object,) employ it in tlie reading of some one book, and tb^t 
a good one, till you have fiuished it: and do not distract your mind 
with various matters at the same time. In this light I would recom- 
mend to yon to read tout d-e atiite Grotins de Jure Belli et Pacie^ trans- 
lated by Barbeyrac, and Pulfendorff*s Jus Gentium^ translated by tlie 
same hand. For accidental quarters of hours, read works of invention, 
wit, and humour, of the best, and not of trivial au^iors, either ancient 
or modern. 

Whatever business you have, do it the first moment you can ; never 
by halves, but finish it without interruption, if possible. Business must 
not be sauntered and trilled witli; and you must not say to it, as Felix did 
Co Paul, **at a more convenient season I will speak to thee.” The most 
convenient season for business is the first; but study and business in 
some measure point out their own times to a man of sense; time is much 
ofkener squandered away in the wrong choice and improper ineth<^ of 
amusement and pleasures. 

Many people wink that they are in pleasures, provided they are nei- 
ther in study nor in business. Kotbing like it; ^ey are doing nothing, 
and might Just as well be asleep. They contract habitudes from lazi- 
ness, and they only frequent those places vhero they are free from all 
restraints and attentions. Be upon your guard against this idle profu- 
sion of time; and let every place you go to bo eitlior the scene of quick 
and lively pleasures, or the school of your own improvements: lot every 
company you go into either gratify your senses, extend your knowledge, 
or refine your manners. Have some decent object of gallantry in view 
at some places; frequent others, where people of wit and taste assem- 
ble: get into others, where people of supciior rmik and dignity com- 
mand respect and attention from the rest of the company; but pray 
firequent no neutral places, from mere idleness and indolence. Nothing 
forms a ybung man so much as l^eing used to keep rospeottiblo and 
superior company, whore a ccustant regard and attention is necessary. 
It is true, this is at first a disagreeable state of restraint; but it soon 
grows habitual, and consequently easy; and yon are amply paid for it, 
by the improvement you make, and the credit it gives you. What you 
said some time ago was very true, concerning le Palau Royal; to one 
of your age the situation is disagreeable enough : you cannot expect to be 
maob taken notice of: but all that time you can take notice of others; 
observe their manners, decipher their characters, aud insensibly you will 
become one of the company. 

All this 1 went through myself, when I was of your age. I have sat 
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boon in tympany withoat beii^ taken the least notice of; bnt then 1 
took not' 00 of them, and learned in their company how to behave mysdf 
better in tlie nexti, till by degrees I became part of the best companies 
myself. ^ But 1 took great care not to lavish away my time in those 
conipacies, whore there were neither quick pleasures nor useful improve- 
ments to be expected. 

Sloth, indolence, and molleate are pernicious and unbecoming a young 
fellow; let thorn be your resource forty years hence at soonest. Deter- 
mine, at all events, and however disagreeable it may to you in some 
respects, and for some time, to keep the most distinguished and fashion- 
able oompany of the place you are .at, either for their rank, or for their 
learning, or le hel esprit et le goUt. This gives you credentials to the 
best companies, wherever you go afterwards. Pray, therefore, no indo- 
lence, no laziness ; but employ every minute in your life in active pleas- 
ures, or useful einploymonts. Address yourself to some woman of fashion 
and beauty, wherever you are, and try how far that will go. If the 
place be not secured beforehand, and garrisoned, nine times in ten you 
will take it. By attentions and n pent yon may always get into the 
highest company: and by some adii iration and applause, whether mer- 
ited or not, you may be sure of being welcome among les savans et lee 
beaux eepriU. There are but these three sorts of company tor a young 
fellow; there being neither pleasure nor profit in any other. 

My uneasiness with regard to ^’our health is this moment removed by 
your letter of the Stli, N. S., winch, by what accident 1 do not know, I 
didi^t receive before. 

• I Bmg to road Voltaire’s Home Sauvee^ which, by the very faults that 
your severe critics find witli It, 1 am sure I shall like; for I will at any 
time give up a good deal of rogularity for a great deal of hrillant; and 
for the briliant surely nobody is equal to Vtdtairc. Catiline’s conspiracy 
is an unhappy subject for a tragedy; it is too single, and gives no oppor- 
tunity to the poet to excite any of the tender passions; the wliole is one 
intended act of horror. Or4billon was sensible of this defect, and to 
create another interest, most absurdly made Catiline in love with Cicero’s ■ 
daughter, and her with him. 

I am very glad that you went to Versailles, and dined with Monsieur 
de St. Contest. That is company to learn Us bonnes manieres in ; and it 
seems yon hod Us bonnes moreeaux into the bargain. Though y m were 
no part of the King of France’s conversation with i.he foreign ministers, 
and probably not much entertained witli it, do you think that it is net 
very useful to you to hear it, and to observe the turn and manners oi' 
people of that sort? It is extremely useful to know it well. The same 
in the next rank of people, such as ministers of state, &o., in whose 
company, though you cannot yot, at your age, boar a part, and conse- 
quently be diverted, you will observe and learn, what hereafter it may 
be necessary for you to act. 

Tell Sir tfohn Lambert that I have this day fixed Mr. Spenoer’s having 
his credit upon him; Mr. Hofire had also recommended him. I believe 
Mb. Spencer will set out next month for some place in France, but not 
Paris. I am sure he wants a great deal of Franco, for at present he is 
most entirely English: and }ou know very well what I think of that 
And so we bid yon heartily good night. 
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LETTER OCLXXV. 

Loksow, JfcrrcA 10, O. A 1781. 

IfT DBAR PRiBin) : How do yon go on with the most nsofnl and most 
necessary of all studies, the study of the world ? Do yon find that yon 

S ain knowledge? And does your daily experience at once extend and 
^ emonstrate your iinprovcmeut ? You will possibly ask me hov^ou can 
judge of that yourself. I will tell yon a sure way of knowing. Examine 
yourself^ and see whether your notions of the’ world are changed, by 
experience, from what tiioy were two years ago in theory ; for that alone 
is one favourable symptom of improvement. At that age (I remember 
it in myself) every notion that one forms is erroneous ; one liath seen 
few models, and those none of the best, to form one’s self upon. One 
thinks that every thing is to bo carried by spirit and vigour; that art ia 
meauness, and that versatility and complaisance arg the refiij^ of pusi- 
lanimity and weakness. This most mistaken opinion gives an indelicacy, 
a hnisquerie^ and a mnghiiesa to the manners. Fools, who can never be 
undeceived, retain tliem as long as they live: roiloction, with a little 
experience makes men of sense shake them olf soon. When they oorno 
to bo a little better acquainted with themsclvc'?, and with their own 
species, tliey discover, that plain right reason is, nine times in ten, tlio 
fettered and shackled attendant of the triumph of the heart and the' 
passions; and, consequently, they address themselves nine times in ten 
to the conqueror, not to the conquered: and conquerors, youtknow, 
mast be applied to in the gentlest, the most engaging, and the most 
insinuating manner. Have you found out that every woman is infallibly 
to be gained by every sort of flattery, and every man by one sort or 
other? Have you discovered what variety of little things affect the 
heart, and how surely they collectively gain it? If you have, you have 
made some progress. I would fry a man’s knowledge of the world, as I 
would a school-boy’s knowledge of Horace : not by making him construe 
McBcencu.cttavU edite regihua^ which ho could do in tlio first form ; but by 
examining him os to the delicacy an<l ctiriosa felicitaa of that poet. A 
man reqiiires very little knowledge .and experience of the world, to un- 
derstand glaring, high-coloured, and decided characters ; they are but 
few. and they strike at first: but to distinguish the almost imperceptible 
shades, and the nice gradations of virtue and vice, sense and folly, 
strength and weakness, (of which characters arc commonly compo!>ed,) 
demands some experience, gr.^at observation,^ and minute attention. In 
the same cases, most people do the same things, but with this material 
difference, upon which the success commonly turns , — K man who hath 
studied the world knows when to time, and where to place them ; he 
hath analysed the cliaroctors he applies to, and adapted his address and 
his arguments to them : but a man, of what is called^ plain good sen^ 
who hath only reasoned by himselfj and n« >t acted with mankind, mis- 
times, rnisploc^, runs precipitately and bluntly at the mark, and falls 
upon his nose in tlie way. In the common manners of social life, eveiy 
man of common sense hath the mdiments, the A 0 of civility ; he 
means not to offent'’’, and even wishes to please: and, if he* hath any real 
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merit, will bo received and tolerated in good company. Btit that is far 
from beijig enough ; for, though he may be received,, he will never be 
desired ; though lie does not offend, ho will never be loved ; but, like 
some little, insignificant, neutral power, surronnded by great ones, he 
will neither bo feared nor courted by any ; but, by turns, invaded by oU, 
whenever it is their interest. A most contemptible sitnation ! Whereas, 
a man who hath carefully attended to, and experienced, the various 
workings of the heart, and the artifices of the head; and who, by one 
shade, oan trace the progression of the whole colour ; who can, at the 
prof>er times, employ all the several moans of persnoding the under- 
standing, and engaging the heart; may and w^ have enemies; but 
will and must h ive friends ; he may be opposed, but he will bo supported 
too ; his talents may excite the Jealousy of some, but his engaging arts 
will make Itim beloved bvmany more; he will bo considerable ; he will 
be considered. Many different qualifications must conspire to form such 
a man, and to make him at once respectable and amiable, the least must 
be joined to the greatest; the latter would bo unavailing without the 
former; and the former would bo fntdo and frivolous, witlwmt the latter. 
Learning is ac»inirod by reading books; but the much more necessary 
learning, the knowledge of tiie world, is only to he acquired by reading 
men, and studying all the various editions of them. Many words in 
every language are generally thought to bo synonymous; but those who 
•study the language attentively will find, that there is no snoh thing; 
they will discover some little difference, some distinction between ml 
those yords tlmt are vulgarly called synonymous ; one hath always more 
energy, extent, or delicacy, than another. It is the same with men ; 
all are in general, and yet n<; two in particular, exactly alike. Those 
who have not accurately studied, perpetually mistake them ; they do 
not discern the shades and gradations tliat distingnish characters seem- 
ingly alike. Company, various company, is the onlj' school for this 
knowledge. You ought to bo, by this time, at least in the third form 
of that school, from whence the rise to the uppermost is easy and qnick; 
but then yon mast have application and vivacity; and you most not 
only bear with, bat even seek restraint in most companies, instead of 
stagnating in one or two only, ivhere indolence and love of ease may be 
indulged. 

In the plan which I gave you in my last,* for your future m.-tions, I 
forgot to tell von, that, if atking of the Romans should be chosen this 
y^ear, you shall certainly be at that election ; and a^ npon those occa- 
sions, all strangers are excluded fiom the place of the election, except 
such as belong to some ambassador, I have already eventaally secured 
von a place in the suite of tlie King’s Electoral Ambassador, who will 
bo sent upon that account to Frankfort, or wherever else the election 
may be. This will not only secure you a eight of tbe show, but a knowl- 
edge of the whole thing ; which is likely to be a contested one, from 
the oppoaition of some of the Electors, and the protests of some of the 
Princes of the Empire. That election, if there is one, will, in my opi- 
nion, be a memorable (era in the history of the Empire ; pens at least, 
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if not swords, will be drawn ; and ink, if not blood, wl.l be plentifally 
shed, by tbe contending parties in that dispute. During the ftay, yon 
may securely plunder, and add to your present stock of knowledm of 
the j«s p^liewm imperii. The court of France hath, I arn t»>ld, ap- 
pointed le President Ogier, a man of groat abilities, to go immediately 
to Batisbon, pour y eouffiw la dUcorde. It must be owned, that France 
hath always profited skilfully of its having guaranteed the treaty of 
Mnnster ; which hath given it a constant pretence to thrust itself into 
the affairs of the empire. When France got Alstice yielded by treaty, 
it was very willing to Lave held it as a fief of the empire; but tlie em- 
pire was then wiser. Every power sliuulrl bo very careful not to give 
the loost pretenco to a noiglibutiring power to meddle with the affairs 
of its interior. Sweden hath already felt the effects of tlie Czarina’s 
calling herself Guarantee of its present form of government, in conse- 

a nenoe of tlie treaty of Neustadt, confirmed afierward.s by tliat of Abo ; 

iough, in truth, that guarantee was rather a provision against Russia’s 
attempting to alter tlic then now establislied fbrni of governiueiit in 
Sweden, than any right given to Russia to hinder tlie Swedes from 
establishing what form of government they pleased. Read tlioin both, 
if you can get tliem. Adieu. 


LETTER CCLXXVI. 

Lovson, ApHl 18, 0. 8. ITbS 

Hr DRAB FBisim: I receive this moment ycuir letter of the 19th, 
N. S., with the inclosed pieces relative to the present dispute between 
the lung and tlie Parliament. 1 aboil return them by Lord Hunting- 
don, whom you will soon see at Paris, and who 'ivill likewise carry you 
the piece, which I forgot in making up the packet 1 sent you hy "the 
Spanish Ambassador. The representation of the Paid ini nent is very 
well drawn, suaoitm: in modo, fortiter in re. They tell the King 
ve^ respectfully, that, in a certain cose, %6hich they should think it 
criminal to suppose^ they would not obey him. This hath a tendency 
to what we call hei^ revolution principles. I do not know \vLat the 
Lord’s anointed, his vicegerent upon earth, divinely ap[>ointcd by him, 
and accountable to none but huii for his actions, will cither think or do, 
upon tlieTO symptoms of reason and good-seoso, which seem to bo 
breaking out all over France r but this I foresee, that, before the end of 
this century, the trade of bol U king and priest will not be lialf so good 
a one as it has been. Du Clos, in his XiefieCtions, hath observed, and 
very truly, qu'il y a un germe de raison qui commence d se devehpper 
m loanee; — a dkoeloppement that must prove fatal to Regal and Papal 
pretensions. Prudence may, in many cases, reooramend an occasional 
submission to cither ; but when that ignorance, upon which an implicit 
fidth in both fiould only be founded, is once removed, God’s Vicegerent, 
and Christ’s Vicar, will only he obeyed aud believed, as far as what 
the one orders, and the other says, is conformable to reason and tf 
truth. 

I am very glad (to use a vulgar expres&iou) that you make a* \f you 
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iMr» not well^ though jon really are; I am sure it is the likeliest way 
to keep so. Pray leave off entirely your greasy, heavy pastry, fat 
'creams, and indigestible dumplings; and then yon need not confine 
yourself to white meats, wliioh I do not take t j be one jot wholesomer 
than bect^ mutton, and partridge. 

Voltaire sent me, from Berlin, his History du SUcle do L<niU XIV, 
It came at a very pnjper time ; Lord Bolingbroke had just taught me 
how history ishould bo read; Voltaire shews me how it should be writ- 
ten. 1 am seii'^ible, that it will meet with almost as many critics as 
readers. V<illairo must be criticised; besides, every man’s favourite is 
attacked : for every prejudice is exposed, and our j)rejudioe8 are our 
mistresses : rea-«m is at best our wife, very often heard indeed, but sel- 
dom minded. It is the history of the human understanding, written by 
a man of jiarts, for the use of men of parts. Weak minds will not like it, 
oven tliuugh they do not understand it; which is commonly the measure 
of their admiration. Dull ones will want those minute and uninterest- 
ing details, with which moiit other histories are encumbered. Ho tells 
me all I want to hmtw, and nothi:..'; more, ills refiectious are short, 
just, and produce oiliers in his readers. Free from religious, philoso- 
phical, ]iolitical and national ]>rejiulices, beyond any historian I ever 
met with, he ndaroi all those matters as truly and as impartially, as cer- 
tain regards, Avhich must always bo to some degree observed, will allow 
him ; for one plainly, that ho often says much less than ho would 
say, if ho iniadit. Ho bath made me much bettor acciuain ted with the 
times of Lowi>. XIV., than the inuumeruble volume-, whiph I had read, 
could do; an<l hatli suirgestod this reiloctiou to mo, which I have never 
made before — Ills vanity, not his knowledge, made him encourage oil, 
and introduce many arts and sciences in his country. lie opened in a 
manner the liuman understanding in France, and brought it to its ut- 
most perfection ; hi.s age equalled in all, and greatly e.xceoded in many 
things (pardon mo. Pedants !) the .Augustan. This w'as groat and rapid; 
but still it might be done, by the ciicouragemcnr^ the ai>plHUso, and the 
rewards of a vain, liberal, and rnaguilicent Prince. What is much more 
surprising is, that lie stopped tlie operations of the human mind just 
whbre he pleaseil ; and seemed to say, “ Thus far shalt thon go, and no 
fartlier.” For, a bigot to his religion, and jealous of his power, free 
and rational thoughts upon either, never entered into a Trent, u head 
during his reign ; and the greatest geiiiuSbs that ever any age prodneed, 
never entertained a do^t of the divine right of Kings, or the infallibi- 
lity of the Church. Poets, Orators, and Philosophers, ignorant of their 
natural rights, cliorished their oliains; and blind, active fkith triumphed, 
in those great minds, over silent and pa‘»sive reason. The reverse of 
this seems now to he the case in Franco; reason opena itself; fancy and 
invention fade and decline. 

1 will send you a copy of this hi.<«toiy by Ijord Hnntingdon, as I think 
It very proV»able that it is not allowed to bo published and sold at Paris. 
Pray read it more than once, and with attention, particularly the second 
volume ; which contains short, but very clear accounts of many very 
*nteresting things, which are talked of by every ho^, though fiiirly 
•uderstoud by very few. There are two very puerile afi^tationsi which 
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I Irish this book Imd been free from ; fhe one is, the tots! snbveiBioi 
of aU the old establiiihed French orthography; the other is. the not 
making use of any one capital letter throughout the wlmle book, except 
at the beginning of a paragraph. It offends my eyes to see romo, paris, 
france, csssor, henry the fourth, &c., begin with small letters; ancf I do 
not conceive that there can be any reason for doing it, half so strong 
as the reason of long usage is to the contrary. This is an affectation 
below Voltaire ; who, I am not ashamed to say, that I admire and 
delight in, as an author, equally in prose and in verse. 

1 nad a letter a few days ago from Monsieur du Boccago ; in which 
he says, Monsieur Stanhope e^est jeU dans la politique^ et je eroia qu'il 
yrhmira: Yott do very well, it is yoim destination: but remember 
that, to succeed in great thiiigs, one must first learn to please in little 
ones. Engaging manners and address must i>roi)are the way for supe- 
rior knowledge and abilities to act witli eifect. The late Duke of Marl- 
borough’s manners and address prevailed with the first king of Prussia, 
to let his troops remain in the army of the Allies ; when neither their 
represenlations, nor his own. share in the common cause could do it. 
The Duke of Malborough had no new matter tc> urge to him ; but had 
a manner, which lie could nut, nor did not, resist. Voltaire, among a 
thousand little delic£ite strokes of that kind, says of the Duke de la 
Fouillade, qv^il htoit Vhornrne le ^lua hrillant et le plus aimahU An rev- 
aume ; et quoiqve gendre du General et Miniatre^ il avoit pour lui la 
favour puhlique. Various little circumstances of that sort will often 
make a man of great real merit be hated, if he liath not address and 
manners to make him be loved. Consider all your own cireumstonces 
aerinusly ; and you will find, that, of oil arts, the art f>f pleasing ia*the 
most necessary for you to study and possess. A silly tyrant said, 
oderint modo timeant: a wine man would have said, modo ament nihil 
timendum eat mihi. Judge from your own daily ox])erionce, of tlie effi- 
cacy of that pleasing je ne aaia quoi^ when you feel, ns you and every 
body certainly does, tliat in men it is more engaging than knowledge, 
in women than beauty. 

I long to see Lord and Lady ♦ ♦ (who are not yet arrived,) because 
they have lately seen you ; and I always fancy, that 1 can fisli out sonie- 
thing new concerning you, from those wlio liavo seen you last: not 
that I shall much rely upon their accounts, because I distrust the judg- 
ment of Lord and I^wly * ♦.*, in those matters about which I am most 
inquisitive. They have ruined their own son, by what they called and 
thought loving him. They have made him believe tliat the w'orld was 
made for him, not he for the world ; and unless ho stays abroad a groat 
while, and fidls into very good company, he will expect, w-hat he will 
never find, the attentions and complaisance from others, which ho has 
hitherto been used to from Papa and Mamma. This, 1 tear, is too much 
the case of Mr. * * • * ; who, I doubt, will be run through the body, 
and be near dying, before he knows how to live. However you may 
turn out, you can never make me any of these reproaelies. I indulged 
no silly, womanish fondness for you : instead of indicting my tenderness 
upon you, I have taken all possible methods to make yon deserve it ; 
and thauk God you do; at least, I know but one article, in which you 
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are difFerent from what I could wish yon ; and you very well know 
what that is 1 want : That I and all the w’urld should like you, aa well 
as I love you. Adieu 


LETTER OOLXXVII. 

LoBOOa, April 80, O. <S ITBi. 

Mt drab Frirnd : Avoir du monde is, in my opinion, a very just and 
happy expression, for having address, manne^ and for knowing how 
to beliave properly In all companies; and it implies very truly, that a 
man who hath not tliose accomplishment^ is not pf th6 world. With- 
out them, the best parts are inefficient, civility is absurd, and freedom 
oflfenaivo. A learned parson, rusting in hw cell, at Oxford or Oaia- 
bridge, will season admirabJj* well upon the nature of man ; will pro- 
foundly analyse the head, the heart, the reason, the will, the passions, 
the senses, the sentimenfu, and all those subdivisions of we know not 
what; and yet, unfortunately, he kii-^ws nothing of man, for he hath 
not lived with him ; and is ignorant of all the various modes, habits, 
prejudices, an.d tastes, that always influonce, and often determine him. 
He views man as he does colours in Sir Isaac Newton’s prism, where 
only the capital ones are seen ; but an experienced dyer knows ^ their 
various shades and gradations, together with the result of their several 
mixtures. Few men are of one plain, decided colour ; most are mixed, 
shaded, and blended ; and vary as much, from different situations, as 
changeable silks do form ditterent lights. The man qui a du mvnde 
knows all this from his own experience and observation: the conceited, 
cloistered philosopher knows nothing of it from his own theory ; his 
practice is absurd and improper, and he acts as awkwardly as a man 
would dance, who had never seen others dance, nor learned of a 
dancing-master ; bnt who had only studied the notes by which dances 
are now pricked down os well as tunes. Observe and imitate, then, 
the address, the arts, and the manners of those qui ont du monde: 
see by w'hat methods tliey first make, and afterwards imi>rnve irapres- 
bions in their favour. Those impressions are much oftener owing to 
little causes, than to intrinsic merit; which is less volatile, and hath 
not so sudden an effect. Strong minds have undoubtedly' an ascen- 
dant over weak ones, as Qfdigai Mar6chale d’Anero very justly ob- 
served, when, to the disgrace and reproach of those times, she was 
executed for having governed Mary of Medicis by the arts of witch- 
craft and magic. But then ascendant is to be gaine<l by degrees, 
and by those arts only which ex|)orience and the knowledge of the 
world teaches ; for few are mean enough to be bullied, though most 
are weak enough to bo bubbled. I have often seen people of super 
rior, governed by people of much inferior parts, without knowing or 
even suspecting tliat they were so gt^verned. This can only happen* 
when those people of inferior parts nave more worldly dexterity and 
exiierienoe, than those they govern. They see the weak and nngnarded 
part, and apply to it : they take it, and all the rest follows. Would yon 
gain either men or women, and every mar of sense desires to gain 
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bothf it femt du tnonde. Tun have had more opportnnjties than ever 
any man had, at your age, of acquiring ee mande. Yon have been in 
the best companies of most countries, at an age when others have hardly 
been in any company at all. You are master of all those languages, 
which John Trott seldom speaks at all, and never well; consequently 
yon need be a stranger no where. Tliis is the way, and the only way, 
of having du immde, but if you have it not, and have still any coarse 
rusticity abont you, may not one apply to you the rtutieus ea^eetat of 
Horace? 

This knowledge of the world teaches tis more particularly two things, 
both which are of infinite oonsequunoe, and to neither of which nature 
inclines us ; I moan, tlie coiitniand of our temper, and of oarcfjuritenanoe. 
A man who has no monde is inflamed w'ith anger, or anniliilated with 
shame, at every disagreeable incident : the one makes lilm act and talk 
like a madman, the other makes him look like a fool. But a man who 
has du monde^ seems not to understand what he cannot or ought not to 
resent. If he makes a slip himself^ ho recovers it by his coolness, 
instead of plunging deeper by his concision like a stumbling horse. Ho 
is firm, but gentle ; and practises that most excellent maxim, saovitor in 
modo. fortiter in. re. ' The other is the volto tciolto e pemieri stretti. 
People nnused to the world have babbling countenances; and ure 
unskilful enough to show what they have sense enough not to telL 
In the course of the world, a man must very often put on an easy 
frank connteaanc<^ upon very disagreeable occasions; he mast seem 
pleased when ho is very much otherwise; he must be able to accost 
and receive witli smiles, those whom ho would much rather meet with 
swords. In courts ho must not torn himself inside out. All this may, 
nay must he done, without falsehood and treachery ; for it must go no 
fu^er than politeness and manners, and must stop short of assurances 
and professions of simulated friendship. Good manners, to those one 
does not love, ore no more a breach of troth, than “your humble sor 
vunt ” at tlie bottom of a cliallcugo is ; tliey are universally agreed upon 
and understood, to be tilings of coarse. They are necessary guards of 
tlie decency and peace of society ; they must only act defensively ; and 
then not with arms poisoned hv perfidy. Truth, but not tlie whole 
truth, must be the invariable principle of every man, who hath either 
religion, honor, or prudence Those who violate it may be onnning, 
but they are not able. Lies and {lerfidy are the refuge of fools and 
cowards. Adieu I 

P. 8. I must recommend t > you again, to take your leave of all your 
French acquaintance, in sncIi a manner ns may make tliem regret your 
departure, and wish to see and welcome yon at Paris again, where yoxk 
may possibly return before it is very long. This must not be done in a 
cold, civil manner, but with at least seeming warmth, sentiment, and 
concern. Acknowledge the obligations you have to them for the kind- 
ness they have shown you daring your stay at Paris : amure them that 
wherever you are, you will remember them wiUi gratitude ; wish for 
opportunities of giving them proofs of your phu tendre et rmpecUu/m 
9cmenir ; beg of them in case your good fortune should eony them to 
any part of the world where you could be of any the least use to 
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them, that they would employ you without reserve. Say all this, and 
a great deal more, emphatically and pathetically ; for you know gi vii 
me jifre. This can do you no harm, if you never return to Faria; 
but if you do, as probably you may, it will be of infiuite use to you. 
Bemember too, not to omit going to every house where you liave ever 
been once, to take leave and recommend yourself to tJieir remembrance. 
The Imputation which you leave at one i>]ace, where yon have been, 
will circulate, and you will meet with it at twenty places where you 
are to go. Tiiat is a labor never quite lost. 

This letter will show you, that tlie accident which }iap]tened to me 
yesterday, and of which Mr. Grevenkop gives yoa account, hath had no 
had consequences. My escape was a great one. 


LETTER OOLXXVIll. 

LoNDoa, Maei 11, O. B 1T6J. 

Mt DRAB Friend: T break my word by writing iliis letter; but I 
break it on the allowable side, by doing more tliap 1 promised. I have 
pleasure in writing to you ; and you may possibly have some profit in 
reading what 1 write ; either of tho motives wore sufficient for mo, 
both for you I cannot withstand. By your last I calculate that you 
will leave Paris upon tliis day so^uuiglit; upon that supposition, this 
letter may still find you there. 

Colonel Perry arrived liere two or tlireo days ago, and sent mo a book 
from you; Cassandra abridged. I am sure it cannot bo too much 
abridged. Tho sjjirit of that most voluminous work, fairly extracted, 
may bo eoutuiiied ui tli© smallest duodecimo ; and it is most astonisli- 
that there ever could have been people iffio enough to write or rood 
such endless heaps of tho same stiiif. It wtu*, liowever, tho occupation 
of thousands in tlie lost century, and is still the private, though disa- 
vowed, oiuuscmeut of young girls, and sentimental ladies. A lovo-siok 
girl finds, in tho captain with whom she is in love, all the conrage and 
all tho graces of tho tender and accomplislicd Oroondaie:* : nod many a 
grown-up, sentimental lady, talks delicate Clelia to tlie hero, whom she 
would engage to eternal love, or laments with hor that love Is not 
eternal. 

Ah I qu’U flat doux d’almer, al Ton almolt toqjonn I 
Mids h61a8 1 il n’eat poiot d’Steraellea ainoura. 

It is, however, very well to have rood one of those extravagant works, 
(of all which La Calprenddo's are the best,) because it is well to be able 
to talk, with some degree of knowiodgo, upon all those subjeots tliat 
other people talk sometimes upon: and I would by no means have any- 
thing, that is known to others, bo totally unknown to you. It is a great 
advantage fur any man, to be able to talk or to hear, neither ignorantly 
nor absurdly, upon any subject ; for I have known people, who have n^ 
said one word, hear ignorantly and absurdly ; it has appeared in their 
inattentive and unmeaning faces. 

Thia. 1 think, is as little likely to happen to you, as ta anybody of 
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jronr age: and if you wiL bat add a versatility, and easy conformity of 
manners, I know no company in which yon are likely to be de trop. 

This versatility is more particularly necessary fur yon at this time, 
now that yon are going to so many dilFerent places * tor. though the 
manners and customs of the several courts of Germany are in general 
the same, yet every one has its particninr characteristic ; some peculi- 
arity or other, which distinguishes it from the next. This ycu snouid 
carefully attend to, and immediately adopt. IN'othing flatters people 
more, nor makes strangers so welcome, as such an occasional conformity. 
I do not mean by this, that you should mimic the air aud stiifiioas of 
every awkward German court; no, by no moans; but I moon thi^ you 
should only cheerfully com])ly, and fall in with certain local habits, such 
as ceremonies, diet, turn of converaation, dsc. People wliu are lately 
come from Paris, and who have been a good while there, are generally 
suspected, and especially in Germany, of haviqg a degree of contempt 
for every other place. Toko great care tliat nothin&of this kind appear, 
at lojwt outwarmy, in your behaviour; but commend whatever deserves 
liny degree of commendation, without eomparing it with what you may 
haVe left, niiicli belter of the same kiml, at Paris. As for instancy the 
Gci-inun kitchen is, without doubt, execrable, and the French delioious; 
however, never ootnmond the Frenoii kitchen at a German table ; but 
eat of wbat you cun find tolerable there, and commend it, without com 
paring it to anything hotter. I have known many British Yahoos, who 
while they were at Paris confonned to no one French ousiom, 
a%> soon as they got anywliore else, talked of nothing but what tliey did, 
saw, and cat at Paris. The freedom of the French Is uot to be us^ in- 
discriminately at all the courts in Germany, though their easiness may, 
and ouglit; but that too at some places more than others. The courts 
of Manlieitu and Bonn, I take to be a little more unborbarised than some 
others ; that of Kayence, an ocolesiastionl one, os well as that of Treves, 
(neither of which is much frequented by foreigners,) retains, I conceive, 
a great deal of the Goth and Vandal still. There, more reserve and 
ceremony are necessary ; and not a word of tlie FVench. At Berlin, 
you cannot bo too French. Hanover, Brunswick, Oassel, &c. ore of the 
mixed kind, un peu decrottc$, maU pae ane». 

Another thing, which I most earnestly recommend to you, not only 
ih Germany, but in eve^ port of the world where you may ever be, is 
not only re^. but seeming attention, to whoever you speak to, or to 
whoever speaks to you. There is nothing so brutally shocking, nor so 
little forgiven, as a seeming inatteutioa to the person who is speaking 
to you : and 1 liavo known many a man knocked down, for (in my 
opinion) a much lighter provocation, than that sliocking inattention 
which I mean. 1 have seen many people, who, while you are speaking 
to them, instead of looking at, and attending to you, fix their eyes upon 
the ceiling or some other part of the room, look out of the window, 
play with a dog, twirl their snuff-box, or pic k their nose. Nothing dis- 
covers a little, fatile, frivolous mind more than this, and nothing is so 
offensively ill-bred ; it is au explicit declaration on your part, that every 
tlie most trifling object, deserves your attention more than all that can 
be said by the person who is speaking to you. Judge of the sentimentf 
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of hatred and resentment, which snob treatment must oadte in ever^ 
Dre<wt where any degree of self-love dwells ; and I am sore I never yet 
met with that breast where there was not a great deal : I repeat it again 
and again, (for it is highly necessary for you to remember it,) that sort 
of vanity and self-love is inseparable from human nature, whatever iniqr 
be its rank or condition; even your footmen will sooner forget and for- 
give 9 beating, than any manifest mark of slight and contempt. Be 
^ereforc, 1 beg of you, not only really, but seemingly and manifestly 
attentive to whoever speaks to you; nay, more, take their to^ and 
tune yourself to their unison. Be serions with the serious, gay with the 
gay, and trifle with the triflers. In assuming these varions shapes, en- 
deavour to make each of them seem to sit easy upon you, and even to 
appear to be your own natural one. Tliis is the true and useful versa- 
tility, of which a thorough knowledge of the world at once teaches the 
ndlity and the rheans of acquiring. 

I am very sure, at least I hoiie, that you will Dover make use of a 
silly expression, whicli is the favouritt^ expression, and the absurd excuse 
of all fools and blockheads; I comma' do suck a thing; a thing by no 
means either morally or physically impossible. I cannot attend long 
together to the same thing, says one fool ; that is, he is such a fool that 
he will not. I remember a very awkward fellow, who did not know 
what to do with his sword, and who always took it off before dinner, 
saying, that he could not possibly dine with his sword on; upon which 
I could not help telling him, that I really believed he could without any 
probable danger either to himself or others. It is a shame and an ab- 
snrdity, for any man to say that he cannot do all those things, which 01*6 
oommonly done by all the rest of mankind. 

Another thing that I must earnestly waim you against is laziness ; by 
which more people have lost the fruit of tht'ir travels than, perhaps, by 
any other thing. ’ Pray be always in motion. Early in the morning go 
and see things ; and the rest of the day go and see people. If yon stay 
but a week at a place, and that an insignifleant one, see, however, all 
that is to be seen there ; know as xn&nj people, and get into as many 
houses, as ever yon can. 

I recommend to you likewise, though probably yon have thought of 
it yourself, to carry in your pocket a map of Oermany, in whi''*h the 
post-roads are marked ; and luso some short book of travels through 
Germany. Tlie former will help to imprint in yonr memory sitnations 
and distances; and the latter will point out many things for yon to see, 
that might otherwise possibly escape you; and which, though they may 
be in themselves of litUe consequence, you would regret not having seen, 
after having been at tlie places where they were. 

Thus warned and provided for yenr Journey, God speed you : 
famtumqueoUl Adieu. 
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Lraoov, May ft, 0, 4L IfBlL 

Ktdea.k Fbisnd: I send you the inclosed original from a fiiend of 
ours, with my own commentaries upon the text ; a text which I hare so 
often paraphrased, and commented upon already, that I believe I can 
hardly say anything new upon it; but, however, I cannot give It over 
till 1 am better convinced, than I yet am', that you feel all the utility, 
the importance, and the necessity of it; nay, not only feel, but 

E ractise it. Your panegyrist allows you, what most fathers would 
e more than satisfied with, in a son, and chides me for not con« 
tenting myself witli VementieUement hon ; but I, who have been in 
no one respect like otJier fathers, cannot neither, like thegi, con- 
tent myself with VegaetUielUment hon; because I know that it will 
not do your business in the world, vrhile you want qiulquto eoficAM 
do veriLU. Few fathers care much for their son^ or, at least, most 
of them care more for tlieir money: and, consequently, content 
themselves with giving them, at the cheapest rate, the common run of 
education: that is, a school till eighteen; tlie University till twenty; 
and a couple of years riding post through the several towns of Europe ; 
impatient till their boobies come home to be married, and, as they call 
it, settled. Of those who i^lly love their sons, few know how to do it. 
Some spoil them by fondling tliem while they are young, and then quar- 
rel with them when they are grown up, for having been spoiled; some 
love them like mothers, and attend only to tlie bodily health and strength 
of the hopes of tlioir family, solemnise his birth-day, and rqjoice, like 
the subjects of the Great Mogul, at the increase of his bulk ; while others, 
minding, as they think, only essentials, take pains and pleasure to see 
in their heir, all their favourite weaknesses and imperfections. 1 hope 
and believe that 1 have kept clear of all these errors in the edneation 
which I have given you. No weaknesses of my own have warped it,, 
no parsimony has starved it, no rigour has deformed it. Sound and ex- 
tensive learning was tlie foundation which I meant to lay — 1 have laid 
it; bat that alone, I knew, would by no means be sulficient: the orna- 
mental, the showisJi, the pleasing .superstructure was to be begun. In 
that view, 1 threw you into the great world, entirely your own master, 
at an age wlien others either guzzle at the University, or are sent 
abroad in servitude to some awkward, pedantic Scotch governor. This 
was to put yon in the way, au<l the only way of ocqniring those manners, 
that address, and tliose grace*', which exclusively distinguish people of 
fashion ; and without which all moral virtues, ami all acquired learning, 
are of no sort of use in the courts and le beau moTide: on the contrary* 

I am not sure if they are not an hindrance. They are feared and d£s 
liked ill tliose places, as too severe, if not smoothed^ and introduced by 
iho grace*; but of these graces, of this necessary bdetu vemt*, it seems 
there are still quelquo couches qui manquenht. Now, pray let me ask 
von, coolly and seriously, pourquoi cee etmehes manquent-elUe f For you 
may as easily take them, os you may wear mure or less powder In your 
hair, more or less lace upon your coat. I can therefore acooupt for your 
wanting them no other way in the world, thou from your not h^og yet 
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convinced of their full value. You have heard some English bucks saj, 
“Damn these finical outlandish airs^ give me a manly, resolute manner. 
They make a rout ■witli their graces, and talk like a parcel of dancing- 
masters, and dress like a parcel of fops ; one good Englishman will beat 
three ot them.” ^ But let your own observation undeceive you of these 
praudices. I will give you one instance only, instead of an hundred 
that J could give you, of a very shining fortune and figure, raised upon 
no other foundation wiiatsocver, tlian that of address, manners, and 
graces. Between you and me, (tor this example must go no further,) 
whttt do you think made our friend, liOrd Colonel of a regiment 

of guards, Governor of Virginia, Groom of the Stole, and Ambassador to 
Paris ; amounting in all to sixteen or seventeen thousand pounds a year ? 
Was It his birth? No, a Dutch gentleman only. Was it his estate? 

he iiad none. Was it his learning, his parts, his political abilities 
and application ? You can answer these questions as easily, and as 
soon, as 1 can ask them. What was it then ? Many people vrondered, 
hut I do not; for I know, and will tell yon. It was Jus air, Jiia address, 
his manners, and his graces. lie plo-ised, and by pleasing became a 
favourite ; and by becoming a favourite became all that he has been since. 
Shew me any one instance, where intrinsic wortli and merit, unassisted 
by exterior nccouiplishiuetits, have raised any man so high. You know 
Duo do Bichelieu, now Mareehal^ Cordon hUuy OentUhomme do 2a 
Chamhrey twice Ambassador, &o. By what means ? Not by the purity 
of his character, the depth or his knowledge, or any uncommon pene- 
tration and sagacity. Women alone fonned and raised him. Tlio 
Duchess of Burgundy took a fancy to him, and had him before he was 
sixteen years old; this put him in fashion among the heau monde: and 
the late Eegent’s oldest daughter, now Madame de Modone, took him 
next, ami was near marrying liiin. Tlieso early connections with 
women of the first distinction gave liim those manners, graces, and 
address, which you sec ho has; and wJiich, ,I can assure you, are all tliat 
he has; for, strip Iiiin of them, and he will be one of the poorest’ men 
in Europe. Man or woman cannot resist an engaging exterior; it will 
please, it will make its vray. ^ You want, it seems, but quol^ua eoucha; 
for God’s .sake, h^se no tiiiie in getting them ; and now your have gone 
so far, complete the Tvork. Think of nothing else till tliat is 

finished ; unwearied application will bring about auj thing : and sJirely 
your application can never bi so w’ell employed as upon that object, 
which is absolutely necessaiy to facilitate all others. With yotir know- 
ledge and parts, it adorned mannei's and graces, what may you not 
hope one day to be f But witliout them, you will be in the situation of 
a man who should be very fleet of one leg but verj’ lame of tiie other. 
He could not run; the lame leg would check and clog the well one, 
which would be very near nseless. 

From my original plan for your education, I meant to make you un 
tifommo umtenel; what depends on me is executed, the little that re- 
mains undone depends singly np<in yon. Do not then disappoint, wher 
yon can so easily gratify me. It is your own interest which I am presa 
ing you to pursue, and it is tAie onlv return that I desire for all the care 
and affection of Yours. 
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Lo»o>, JtOff 91^ O, A 1181. 

Mt dkab FRiBm> : The world is the book, and the only one to which, 
at present, I would hare yon apply yourself; and the thorough know- 
ledge of it will be of rnoro uso to you, than all the books that over were 
read. Lay aside tlie best book whenever you can go into the best com- 
pany ; and depend upon it, you change for the better. However, as the 
most tumultuous life, whether of business or pleasure, leaves some 
vacant moments every day, in which a book is tlte refuge of a ratipnal 
being, I moan now t<i point ont to you the method of employing those 
moments (which w'ill and ought to be but few) in the most advanta^ 
ous manner. Throw away none of your time upon those trival, fhtile 
books, pnblished by idle or necessitous authors, tor the amusement of 
idle ana ignorant readers ; such sort of books swarm and buzz about 
one every day ; flap tlieiii away, they have no sting. * Certum peUfinemy 
have some one object for those leisure moments, and pursue tliat obj^t 
invariably till y<iu have attained it ; and then take some other, for 
instance, considering your destination, I would advise you to single ont 
tlie most remarkable and interesting mras of modem history, and 
confine all your reading to that ara. If you pitch upon the Treaty of 
Munster, (and that is the proper period to begin with, in the course 
which I am now recoin men diug,) do not interrupt it by dipping and 
deviating into otlier books, nnrclative to it ; but consult onlpr the most 
authentic histories, letters, memoirs, and negotiations, relative to that 
great transaction; rea<ling and comparing them, with all that cau- 
tion and distrust which 1/ord Holingbroke recommends to you, in a 
better manner, and in better words than 1 can. The next period worth 
your particular knowledge, is tlie Treaty of tlie Pyrenees : whioh was 
calonlated to lay, and in efiect <lid lay, tho succession of the House ot 
Pourbon to tho crown of Spain. Pursue that in the same manner, 
singling, out of the millions of volumes written upon that occasion, the 
two or three most authentic ones, and {larticularly letters, which are the 
best authorities in matters of negotiation. Next coiiio the Treaties of 
](Iimeguen and liyswick, postscripts in a manner to those of Munster 
and the Pyrenees. Those two transactions have hod great light thrown 
upon them by the publication of many authentic and original letters 
and pieces. Tlie concessions made at the Treaty of liyswick, by the 
then triumphant Lewis the Fourteenth, nstonislied all those who viewed 
things only superficially; but, I should tliiuk, must have been easily 
accounted for those who knew the state of the kingdom of Spain, 
os well as of the health of its King, Charles the Second, at that time. 
The interval between tho conclusion of tho peace of Ryswick, and the 
breaking ont of tlie groat war in 1703, though a short, is a most interest- 
ing one. Every week of it almost produced some great event. Two 
pi^tion treaties, the deatli of the King ut Spain, liis unexpected will, 
and the acceptance of it by Lewis the Fourteenth, in violation of the 
second treaty of partition, just signed and ratified by him. Philip the 
l>Hth quietly and cheerfully received in Spain, and acknowledge as 
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King of it, by most of those powora, who afterwards joined in an alli- 
ance to dethrone him. I cannot help making this observation upon 
that occasion : Tliat character has often more to do in great transac- 
tions, than pradence and sound |)olicy ; for Lewis the Fourteenth grati- 
fied iiis personal pride, by giving a Bourbon King to Spain, at tlie 
expense of the true interest of Franco; which would have atmuired 
much more solid and permanent strength by tlie addition of Naples, 
Sicily, and IxiiTainc, upon the footing of the second partition treaty ; and 
I think it was fortunate for Europe that he preferred the will. It is 
true, he might hope to iufiuence his Bourbon posterity in Spain ; he 
knew too well how weak the ties of blood are among men, and how 
much weaker s' ill tliey are among Princes. The Memoirs of Count 
Ilarraoli, and of Los Torres, give a good deal of light into the transac- 
tions of the 'Court of Spain, previous to the death of that weak King; 
and the Letters of the Mar^chaJ d’Harcourt, then the French Ainb^ 
sador in Spain, of which I liave aatlientic copies in manuscript, from 
the year 1608 to 1701, have cleared np that whole nffairto me. 1 keep 
that book for you. Tt appears by Um so letters, that tlie impudent con- 
duct of tlie Iluuse of Austria, with regard to the King and Queen of 
Spain, and Madame Borlips, her favourite, together with the knowledge 
of the partition treaty, which incensed all Spain, were the true and 
only rea.son8 of the will, in favour of the Duke of Ai^u. Cardinal 
Portocarrero, nor any of the Grandees, wore bribed by France, as was 
generally reported and believoilat that time; which coulirms Voltaire’s 
anecdote upon that subject. Then opens a new scene and a new cen- 
tuiw ; Lewis the Fourteenth’s good fortune forsakes him, till the Duke 
of Marlborough and Prince Eugene moke him amends for all the mis- 
chief they ha<i done him, by making the allies refuse the terms of peace 
offered by him at Gertruydenber, llow the disadvantageous peace of 
Utrecht was afterwards brought on, you liave lately read; and you 
cannot inform yourself too minutely of aU those circumstance that 
treaty being the freshest source from whence the lute transactions of 
Europe have flowed. The alterations that have since happened, 
whether by wars or treaties, are so recent, that all tbe written accounts 
are to be helped out, proved, or contradicted, by the oral ones of almost 
every informed person, of a certain age or rank in life. For the fisetsy 
dates, and original pieces of tliis century, you will find them i*i Lam- 
berti, till the year 1715, auA after that time in Bousset’s Itecveil. 

I do not mean that you should plod hours togetlior in researches of 
this kind : no, you may employ your time more useftilly ; but I mean, 
that you should make the most of the moments you do emnloy. by 
method, and tlie pursuit of one single ' ject at a time; nor should I 
call it a digression from that object, if when yon meet with clashing 
and jaxriitg pretensions of different rtinces to the same thing, you had 
immediately recourse to other books, in which those several pretensiooa 
were clearly stated; on the contrary, tliat is tbe only way of remoubep- 
iug tho.se contested rights and claims: for, were a man to real tout do 
suite, Schu>ederu 4 i*» Theatrum ProteTmontm^ he would only be con- 
founded by the variety, and remember none of them ; whereas, by exor 
owning th^ occa^D^y, as they happen to occur, either in the course 
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of joxa historical reading, or as thej are agitated in yonr own times, 
yon will retain them, by connecting them with .those historical &cta 
which occasioned yonr inquiry. For example, had yon read, in the 
conrse of two or wree folios of Pretension^ those, among others of 
the two Kings of England and Prussia to Oost Frise, it is impossible, 
that yon shomd have remembered them; but now, that they are become 
the debated object at the Diet at Batisbon, and the topic of all political 
conversations, if you consult both books and persons concerning them, 
and inform yourself thorouglily, you will never forget them ns long as 
yon live. Ton will hear a ^eat deal of them on one side, at Hanover; 
and as much on the other side, afterwards, at Berlin: hear botli sides, 
and form your own opinion ; bnt dispute with neither. 

Letters from forei^ ininistors to weir courts, and from their courts 
to them, are, if genuine, the best and moat authentic records you can 
read, as far as they go. Oardiuol d*Ossat’i^ President Jcaniii^ D’£s« 
trade's, Sir William Temple’s, will not only inform your mind, but form 
your style ; which, in letters of business, should be very plain aud sim- 
ple. but, at the same time, exceedingly clear, correct, aud pure. 

All tliat I have said may be reduced to those two or three plain prin- 
ciples : 1st, That you should now read very little, but converse a groat 
d^-; 2dly, To reofl no useless, uiiprodtable books; audSdly, Thatwose 
which you do read, nqiay all tend to a certain object, and bo relative to, 
and coosequentdal of each other. In this method, half an hour’s reading 
evenr day will carry you a great way. People seldom know how to 
employ their time to the best advantage till they have too little left to 
employ ; but if, at your age, in the beginning of life, people would but 
consider the viuuo of it, aud put every moment to interest, it is incred- 
ible what on additions ftmd of knowledge and pleasure such an eco- 
nomy would bring in. I look back with re^et upon that large sum of 
time, which, in my youth, I lavished away idly, without either improve- 
ment or pleasure. Take warning betime^ and omoy every moment ; 
pleasures do not commonly lost so long as life, and therefore should not 
ue neglected ; and the longest llfb is too short for knowledge, conse- 
ouently every moment is precious. 

I am surprised at having received no letter from you since you left 
Paris. I still direct this to Strasburgh, as 1 did my two lost. 1 shall 
direct my next to the post bouse at Muyence, unless I receive, in the 
mean time, contrary instructions ftom you. -Adieu. Remember let 
atUntiom . they must be your passports into good company. 


LETTER OCLXXXI. 

Lossoir, Jims, O. 8. 1*01. 

Ht DBAS Fbiskd : Very few celebrated ncgociators have been emi 
nent for their learning. The most famous Frencli neg^iators (and 1 
know no nation that can boast of ablori have been military men, as 
Moivdeur d’Harcourt, Oomte d’Estrades, Mart'^chal d’Uxelles, and others 
The late Duke of Marlborougli, who wai at least as able a negociator as 
a general, was exceedingly ignorant of books, but extremely knowing 
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In men ; whereas the learned Grotins appeared, both in Sweden and ic 
Franco, to be a very bungling minister. This is, in my opinion, very 
easily to be aceounted for. A man of very deep learning most have^ 
employed the greaitost part of his time in books ; and a skilfiil nogooia- 
tor must necessarily have employed much the greater p^ of his time 
witii man. The sound scliolar, W'hon dragged out of his dusty closet 
into business, acts by book, and deals with men as he has read of them ; 
not as ho has known them by experience: he follows Spartan and Roman 
precedents, in what he falsely imagines to be similar cases ; whereas 
two coses never were, since the beginning of the world, exactly alike ; 
and he would be capable, where he thought spirit and vigour necessary, 
to draw a circle round the pcreons ho treated with, and ti> insist upon 
a categorical answer before tliey went out of it, because he had read, in 
the Buiuau history, that once upon a time some Roman ambassador did 
so. No ; a certain degree of learniug may he1i>, but no degree of learn- 
ing will ever make a skilful minister : whereas a great knowledge of 
tlie world, of the characters, piiesions, and habits of mankind, has, 
without one grain of learning, mack' a thousand. Military men have sel- 
dom much knowledge of hooka; tueir eduesation docs not allow it ; but 
w'hat makes great amends for that want is, that they generally know a 
groat deal of the world; they are thrown into it young; they see 
variety of nations and clmracters; and tlcey soon find, that to rise, 
which is the aim of tiiom all, they must first please ; these concurrent 
causes almost always give them manners and politeness. In consequence 
of which, yon see tlioin always distinguished at courts, and favoured 
by the women. I could wish, that you had been ot an age to have 
made n campaign or two as a volunteer. It would have given you on 
attention, a versatility, and an alertness; all vrltich I doubt you want; 
and a groat want it is. 

A foreign minister bos not groat business to transact every day ; so 
tliat his knowledge and his skill in negociating are not frequently put 
to the trial; but ho lias that to do every day, and every Iiour of the 
day, wliich is necessary to prepare and smooth the way for his business; 
tlint is, to insinuate himself by his manners, not only into the bouses, 
but into the confidence of the most considerable peo]>li’ of that place; 
to contribute to tlioir pleasures, and insensibly not to be looked upon as 
a stranger himself. A skilful minister may very iiossibly be r jing his 
master’s business fhll os w/jII, in doing the liononrs gracefully and gen- 
teelly of a ball or a supper, as if he were laboriously writing a protocol 
in his closet. The Mnrechal d’llarronrt, by his magnificence^ his man- 
ners, and his politeness, blunted the edge of tlie long aversion which 
the Spaniards had to the French. The court and the grandees were 
personally fond of him, and frequented his house; and were at least in- 
sensibly brought to prefer a French to a German yoke ; which I am 
convinced would never have happened, had Oomte d^arraoh been Mar- 
shal d’Harcourt, or the Mar6cbBl d’Jlarcourt Qomte d'llarrach. The 
Comte d’Estrades bad, by sea manUres polies et lianteSy formed such 
connections, and gained such an interest in the republic of the United 
Provinces, that Monsieur de Witt, the then Pensionary of Holland, often 
ap]^e«l to him to use his interest with his friend, both in Holland and 
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the other provinces, whenever he (De Witt) had a difflcnlt point whien 
he wanted to carry. This was certainly not brongJit abont by his knowl- 
edge of hool^ but of men : dancing, fencing, and riding, with a little 
military architecture^ were no doubt tiie top of his education; and if 
he knew that collegium^ in Latin, signified allege in French, it mnst 
have been by accident. Hut he knew what was more iibofnl : from thir- 
teen yeara old, he had been in the great world, and had read men and 
women so long, that he could then reail them at sigiit. 

Talking the otlier day, upon this and other subjects, all relative to 
yoUj wdth one wlio knows and loves you very well, and expressing my 
anxiety and wishes that your exterior accomplishments, as a man of 
fashion, miglit adorn, and at least eiiual your intrinsic merit os a man 
of sense and honour ; the person interrupted me, and said, Set your 
heart at rest; that never will or can happen. It is not in character; 
that gentleness, that douceur^ those attentions wllicli you wish him to 
have, are not in his nature ; and do what yon will, m^, let him do wliat 
he will, he can never acquire them. Nature may be a little disguised 
and altered liy oaro ; but can by no means ■wbatsoevor be totally forced 
and changed. I denied this principle to a certain degree ; but admit- 
ting, however, that in many respects our nature was nut to be changed; 
and asserting, at tlie same tinio, that in others it might by care be very 
much altered and improved, so as in trutli to bo changed ; that I took 
tlioso exterior accomplishments, which wo had been talking of, to be 
mere modes, and absolutely depending upon the will, and upon custom ; 
and that, therefore. I was convinced that your gooil bcnse, which must 
show you the importance of tliem, would make you resolve at all 
events to acquire tliem, even in spite of nature, if nature bo in the case. 
Our dispute, which lasted a great while, ended, as VolUire observok 
that disputes in England are apt to do, in a wager of fifty guineas ; 
whicli I myself am to decide upon honour, and of which this is a faith- 
fiil copy. If you think I shall win it, you ni.ay go my halves if you 
please; declare yourself in time. This I declare, that 1 would most 
cheerfiilly give a thousand guineas to win those fifty : you may secure 
them me If you please. 

I grow very impatient for your future letters from the several courts 
of laanheira, Honn, Hanover, &c., &c. And I ilesiro that your letters 
may be to mo, wliat I do not desire they should be to any body else, J 
mean liill of yourself. Let the egotism, a figure which upon all other 
Acoasions I detest, bo your only one to me. Trifles that concern you are 
not trifles to me ; and my kno’ideclgo of them may possibly bo useful to 
you. Adieu. graces^ Us graces^ let grace*. 


LETTER CCLXXXII. 

Loskoh, Jwm tt, O. 8. Itn. 

Mr DBAS Friend: 1 direct this letter to May cure, wliere T think it is 
likely to meet you, supposing, as I do, that you staid throe weeks at 
Manlielm after the date of your last from thence; but should yon have 
staid U>nger at Manheim, to which I have no objection, it will wait for 
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you at Kayence'. Mayencc will not, I believe^ have charms to detalr 
YOU above a week; so that 1 reckou you^will be at Bonn at the end of 
/ulv, N. S. There you may stay just as little or as long as you please, 
and then proceed to Hanover. 

i had a letter by the lust post from a relation of mine at Hanover, 
Mr, Kitonhope Aspiuwall, wiio is in'tlie Duke of Newcastle’s olfi^ and 
has lately been appointed the King’s Minister to the I)ey of Algiers; a 
post which, notwithstanding your views of foreign affairs, I believe you 
do not envy him. lie tells me in that letter, there are very good 
lodgings to be* had at one Mrs. Meyer’s, the next door to the Duke of 
Newcastle’s, which he offers to take for you: I have desired him to do 
it, in case Mrs Meyers will wait for you till the latter end of August, or 
the bogiiining of September, N. S.^vhiclt, I suppose, is about the time 
when you will be at Hanover. You will tind this Mr. Aspiuwall of 
great use to you there. Tie will exert himself to the utmost to serve 
you : he has been twice or tbrice at llanovor, and knows all the allure» 
there : he is very well with the 1 )uk<' of Newcastie, and will puff you tliere. 
Moreover, if you liave a mind to work tiiere as a volnnteer in that 
hureati^ he will a&si't and inform- you. In short, he is a very holiest, 
sensible, and informed man; maia ne pay epM heawoup de aa figure; it 
ahuMA meme da 2 >rwileg 6 qu^ont lee homines d'itre laids; et ilnes&rapas 
en rests avec les lions et les Uopards quHttrouvera d Alger, 

As you are entirely master of the time when yon will leave Bonn 
and go to Hanover, so are you master to stay at Hanover as long as you 
please, and to go from thence where you please; provided that at 
Cliristma') you are at Berlin, fur the beginning of tlie Carnival: this I 
would not have you say at Hanover, considering the mutual disposition 
of tliose two courts ; but when anyluxly asks you where you are to go next, 
say, that you propose rambling in Germany, at Brunswick, Oassel, &o., till 
the next sjiring; when you intend to bo in Flanders, in your way to 
England. 1 take Berlin, at this time, to’ be the politest, the most 
shining, and the most useful court in Europe for a young fellow to be 
at: and therefore 1 would upon no account not liave you there, for at 
least a couple of mouths of the Carnival. If you are as well received, 
and pjiss your time as well, at Bonn, as I believe yon will, I would 
advise you to remain there till about the 2Uth of August, N. 8.; in 
four days jou will be at Hanover. As for your stay there it must 
bo shorter or longer, accor(]ing to certain circumstances xohich you Jenoto 
efi; supposing them at the best, then, stay within a week or ten days 
of the King’s return to England; but supposing them at the worst, 
your stay must not be too short, for reasons whimi you also> know; no 
resentment must either appear or bo suspected; therefore, at worst, I 
thiuk you must remaiu there a month, and at best, as long as ever yon 
please. But I am convinced that all will turn out very well for you 
there. Everybody is cugaged or inclined to help yoii ; the ministers, I^g- 
libh and German, the priucfpal ladies, and most of the foreign minis- 
ters; so that 1 may ai)ply to you, nullum nuinen abest^ si sit prudenfid, 
Du Perron will, I believe, be’ back there, from Turin, much about the 
time you get there: pray be very attentive to him, and oonneotyour 
self with him as much as ever you can;-for, besides that he is a vorv 
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pretty end welldnfonned men, he is very unich in fashion at Hanover, 
18 personally very well witli the King, and certain ladies ; so that « 
visible intimacy and connection with him will do you credit and ser- 
vice. Fray cultivate Monsieur Hop, the Dutch minister, who has always 
been very much iny friend, and will, I am sure, bo yours ; his manners, it is 
true are not very engaging ; he is rough, but lie is sincere. It is very usetiil 
sometimes to see tJie things which one ought to avoid, ns it is right 
to see very often those wliich one ought to iinitate: and my friebd Hop’s 
manners will frequently point out to you, what yours ought to be by 
the rale of contraries. 

Congreve points out a sort of critics, to whom he says that we ai 
donbly obliged. 

Rolea for gonj writing tiicy with palna indite, 

Then aiiLW us what la bad, by wliat they write. 

It is certain that Monsieur Hop, with the best heart* in the worh^ and 
a thousand good qualities, has a thousand cuemica, and hardly a friend; 
singly from the roughness of his luaiuiers. 

K.B. I heartily wish you could have staid long enough at Manhcim, 
to have been seriously and desperately in love with Madame de Taxis; 
who, 1 suppose, is a praud, insolen^ fine lady, and who would couse- 
quentiy liave expected atteutii,ns little short of adoration: nothing 
would do you more good titan suen a passion, and 1 live in hopes that 
somebody or other will be able to excite such an one in you ; your hour 
may not yet bo come, Imt it will come. Love has not been unaptly 
compared to the small-pox. which most people hiive sooner or later. 
Iphigeuia had a wonderful eflbct upon Ciiiiou: 1 wish sttme Hanover 
Iphigenia may try her skill upon you. 

I recommend to you again, though I have already done it ♦.wice or 
thrice, to speak Oerinaii, even itfrected]>, while you are at Hanover; 
which will shew that you prefer that language, and he of luoro use to 

i ron there with somebody^ than you can imagine. When you carry my 
etters to Monsieur Munchausen, and Monsieur Schwicgoldt, address 
yourself to them in German; the hatter si>eaks French very well, but 
the former extremely ill. Shew great attention to Moihame Muiichauoen’s 
daughter, who is a great favourite; those little tritics please mothers, 
and sometimes fathers, cztromcly^. Observe and you will find, almost 
universally, that tiie least thing-^ either please or displease most; because 
they uecdssarily imply, either a very strong desire of obliging, or an unpar- 
donable indilTerenoe about it. 1 will give you a ridiculous instance enough 
of this truth, from my own experience. When I was ambassador toe 
first time in Holland, Oumte de Wfissenoor and his wife, people of tiie 
first rank and consideration, had a little boy of about three j'cars old, 
of whom they w^ro exceedingly fond; in order to make my court to 
thdm, 1 was sc too, and used to take the child often upon my lap, and 
play with him. One day his nose was very suotty, upon which 1 took 
out njy handkerchief and wiped it for him; tliis raised a loud laugh, 
and they called me a very handy nurse; but the father and mother 
ware so pleased with it, that to this day it is an anecdote in the family 
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and I never re>)eive a letter from Comte Waasenacr, but he makes me 
t)ie comp^nn^u^s du mortteuz que j'ad nwucM autrefois; who, by the 
way, I am ai«sured, is, now tiio prettiest young fellow in Holland. . where 
one would gain people, remember that nothing is little. Adieu. 


LETTER COLXXXIII. 

LoitDOH, Jane liS, 0. 8. 1702. 

Mt bear FiiiExn: As I have reason to fear, ftom your last letter of 
tlie 18th, N. S , iVom Manheim, that all,<or at least most of ray letters 
to you, since you left Paris, have miscarried; I think it requisite, at all 
events, to repeat in this, the necessary parts of those several letters, m 
far ns they relate to your future motions. 

I suppose that tlii-s will either find yon, dr be hut a few dajs before 
ym at Bonn, where it is directed : and 1 suppose too, that you have fixed 
your time for goimr from thence to Banover. If tilings turn out well ‘it 
Hanorer, as m m^ opinion they v ill, Ghi std hens non si muova^ stay 
there till a week or tt-n days before tlie King sots out for England; bu'., 
should they turn out iU^ wliich I cannot imagine, stay however a month, 
that your departure may n<^t seem a stop of liscontent or peevislmess ; 
the very su«]ticion of which is by all means to be avoided. Whenever 
you leave Hanover, bo it sooner or be it later, where would you go? 
Lei i Pa^rone^ and 1 give you yoiir choice : would you pass tlie months 
of November and l.)ecemher at Brunswick, Ciussel, &c. ? Would you 
Choose to go for a couple of months to Ratisbon, whore you would be 
very well recommondocl to, and treated by the King’s Electoral Minister, 
the Baron de Behr, ami vyliere you would improve your jus puhlieumf 
or would yon rather go directly to Berlin, ami stay there till the end of 
liio Ounii’J^al ? Two or tliree imintlis -at Borlin are, considering all cir- 
cumsraiiccs, accessary for j^on; and the Carnival months ai*e the best; 
pour le raste deelUz en dn'nier ressort^ et sans appel eomme ^abus.. Let 
me know your decree, when yon have formed it. Your good or ill suc- 
cess at Hanover will have a very great influence upon your subsequent 
character, hgiire, and fortune in tlie world; therefore J[ confess, that 1 
am more anxious about it, than ever bride was on her wedd’ug-night, 
when wislies, hopes, fears,, and doubts, tnmultuou»Iy agitate, please, and 
terrify iier. It is your first crisis : :he character which you will acquire 
there will, .nore or less, be that which will abide by you for the rest of 
your life. You will be '.ried and judged there, not as a boy, but as a ' 
m.an ; and from that moment there is no appeal for character; it is fixed. 
To form that character udvantageously, you have three objects partiou- 
larly to attend t<. : your character as a man of morality, truth, and* 
honour: your knowledge in the objects of your destination, as a man 
of business ; and your engaging and insinuating address, air and manners, 
as a courtier ; the sure and only steps to favour. Merit at courts, with- 
out favour, will do little or nothing;- favour, without merit, will do a 
good deal : but favour and merit together will do every thing. Favour 
at courts depends upon so many, such trifling, such nuexpect^, and un- 
foreseen events, that a good courtier must attend to every oiroumstano<H 
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'^wever little, that either does, or can hi»)non; he must hare no ab- 
sences, no diatractiona ; he must not say, “Idid not mind it; wiio would 
have thought it?” Ho ought boUi to liave minded, and to have thought 
it. A ohamber-maid has sometimes caused revolutions in courts, which 
have produced others in kingdoms. Were I to make my way to flavour 
in a court, 1 would neither wilfully, nor by negligence, give a dog or a 
cat there reason to dislike me. Two piea-grUehea^ well instructed, you 
know, made the fortune of De Luincs with Lewis XJII. Every step a 
man makes at court requires os much attention and circninspection, as 
those which were made fonueiiy between hot ploughshares, in tlie Or- 
deal, or fiery trials; which, in those times of ignorance aud superstition, 
were looked upon as demonstrations of innooenco or guilt. Direct your 
principal battery, at Hanover, at the D — of N-— ‘s : there are many very 
weak places in that citadel; where, with a very little skill, you cannot 
foil making a great impression. Ask for his oraeiN, in every thing you 
do ; talk Austrian and Aiitigallican to him ; and, as soon as you are upon 
a foot of talking easily to him, tell him an hadinant^ that his .skill and 
success in thirty or forty elections in England leave you no reason to 
doubt of his carrying his election for Fnuikfort ; and that yoM look upon 
the Archduke as his Member for the Empire. In Ids honi*s of.fo.stivity 
and compotation, drop, that he puts you in mind of what Sir William 
Temple says of the Pensionary De Witt; wlio at that time governed 
half Europe; that ho appeared at balls, assemblies, and public places, as 
if ho had nothing else to do, or to think of. When lie talks to you upon 
foreign .affairs, wliich lie will often do, .say that you really cannot presume 
to give any opinion of your own upon those matters, looking upon your- 
self at present, only as a post<<cri]>t to tlie corpa dijjlornatique ; but that, 
if his Grace will be pleased to make you an adilitioual voluiue to it, 
tliuugh but in duodecimo^ you will do ytmr liest, that he shall uoither be 
ashamed nor repent of it. Ho loves to Iiavu a favourite, and to open 
liim.self to that favourite : ho has now no such person with him ; the 
placo is vacant, and if yon huvu dexterity you may fill it. In one thing 
alone, do not humour him; I mean drinking; for, as I believe, you have 
never yet been drunk, you do not yourself know how you can bear jviur 
wine, and'what a little too inucli of it may make you do or say. you 
might possibly kick down all you had done before. 

You do not love gaining, and I thank God for it; but at’Haiiover 1 
would have you shew, and profess a particular dislike to [day, so as to 
decline it upon all occasions, unless where one may bo wante<l to make 
a ftiurth at whist or quadrille , and then take care to declare it the result 
of your complaisance^ not of your inclinations. Without such [>re('aution, 
you may very possibly be susiiected, thoiigli unjustly, of loving pl.ay, upon 
account of my former passion for it ; and such a suspicion would do you 
a great deal of hurt, especiallv with the King, wiiu detects gamieg. 1 
must end this abruptly. God bless you 1 
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Mt dsab Fbxbbd: Versatility as a conrtier may bo almost dedsiTo 
to you liereofber ; that is, it may oonduce to, or retard your preferment 
in your own destination. The first reputation goes a great way; and 
if yon fix a good one at Hanover, it will operate also' to your advantage 
in England. The trade of a courtier is as much a trade as ^at or a 
shoemaker; and he who applies himself the most, will work the best; 
the only difficulty is to distinguii^h (what I am sure you have sense 
enough to disti''guish) between the right and proper qualifications and 
their kindred tanlts ; for there is but a line between every perfection 
and its neighbouring imperfection. As, for example, yon must be ex* 
trcmdy well-bred and polite, but without tl)e troublesome forms and 
stifihess of ceremony. You must bo respectfm and assenting, but with- 
out being servile and abject. Ton must be frank, but without indiscre- 
tion ; and close, without being cosu /e. You must keep up dignity of 
character, without the least pride of birth or rank. Yon must be gay 
within all the bounds of decency and respect ; and grave without the 
affectation of wisdom, which does not become the age of twenty. You 
must bo essentially secret, without being dark and mysterious. You 
must be firm, and oven bold, but with great seeming modesty. 

With these qualifications, which, by the way, are all in your own 
power, I will answer for your success, not only at Hanover, but at any 
court in Europe. And I am not sorry that you begin your apprentice- 
ship at a little one ; because yon must be more circumspect, and more 
upon your guard tliere, than at a great one, where every littio thing is 
not known nor reported. 

When you write to ino, or to anybody else, from thence, take care 
that your AuHers contain commendations of all that yon see and hear 
there; for tney will most of them be opened and read; but, as frequent 
couriers wilt come from Hanover to England, you may sometintes write 
to me without reserve ; and put your letters into a very little box, wliich 
you may send safely by some of them. 

1 must not omit mentioning to you, that at the Duke of Newcastle's 
table, where you will frequently dine, there is a groat deal of dr.nking; 
bo upon your guard against \t, both upon account of your health, which 
would not bear it, and of Uie consequences of your being flustered and 
heated with wine : it might engage yon in scrapes and frolics, which the 
King (who is a very sober man himself) detests. On the other hand, 
you should not seem too grave and too wise to drink like the rest of the 
company ; therefore use art : mix water with your wine ; do not drink 
all that is in the glass ; and if detected, and pressed to drink more, do 
not cry out sobriety ; but say, that you have lately been out of order, 
that you are subject to inflammatory complaints, and that you must beg 
to be excused for the present. A young fellow ought to be \viser thou 
he should seem to bo ; and an old follow ought to seem wise whether 
he> really be so or not. 

During your stay at Hanover, f would have you make two or three 
exoonions to pfurts of that Eleotorate: the Hartz, where the silver 
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loines Me; Gottingen, for the University; Stade, for what commerce 
there is. Ton should also go to 2ell. In short, see everything that is 
to be seen there, and inform yourself well of all the details of tliat 
connt^. Go to Hamburgh for three or four days, and know the con- 
stitution of that little Hanseatic Kepnblio, and iiilbnn yourself well of 
the nature of the King of Denmark’s pretensions to it. 

If all things turn out right for you at Hanover, I would have you 
make it your h^ead-quarters, till about a week or ten days before the 
King leaves it; and then go to Brunswick, which, though a little, is a 
very polite, pretty court. You may stay there a fortnight or three 
we^^ as you like it; and from thence go to Oassel, and there stay till 
you go to Berlin ; whore 1 would have ^’•ou be by Christmas. At Ilan- 
)vor you will very easily get go«>d letters of recommendation to Bruns- 
wick and to Gaasel. You do not want any to Berlin ; however, I will 
lend you one for Voltaire- A jn'opoa of Berlin, be very reserved and 
tantious while at Hanover, as to that King and that country ; both 
which are detested, because feared by everybody there, from his Miyes- 
ty down to the meanest peasant: but, however, they botli extremely 
^^rve your utmost attention : and you will see the arts and wisdom 
of government better in that country, now, than in any other in Europe. 
You may stay three luontlis at Berlin, if yon like it, as 1 believe yon 
will ; and after that I hope wo shall meet here again. 

Of lUl the places in the world (I repeat it once more) establish a good 
reputation at Hanover, et/aites votu mloir Id, autant qu'il est jtombU, 
oar le hriUant, lea manOrea, et Ua gracea. Indeed it is of the greatest 
importance to yon, and will make any future application to the King in 
your behalf voiy easy. Ho is more taken by &ose little things, ^an 
any man, or even woman, that 1 ever knew in my life : and I do not 
wonder at him. In short, exert to the utmost all yonr means and 
powers to please: and remember that he who pleases the most, will .rise 
the soonest and the highest. Try but once the pleasure and advantage 
of pleasing, and I will answer tltat yon will never more neglect the 
means. 

I send you herewith two letters, the one to Monsieur Munchausen, 
the other to Monsieur Bchweigeldt, an old friend of mine, and a vei^ 
sensible knowing man. They will both, I am sure, be extremely civil 
to yon, and carry you into the best company ; and then it is your busi- 
ness to please that company. I never was more anxions about anpr 
period of your life, than I am about tins, your Hanover expedition, it 
being of so much more consequence to yon than any other. If I bear 
from thence, that you are liked and loved there, for your air, yon man- 
uers, and address, as well as esteemed for your knowledge, 1 shall be the 
happiest man in the world. Judge tlien what I must if it happen! 
otbMwise. Adieu. 
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LETTER COLXXXV. 

Loitooii. Jtilv SI* O. A ISHL 

Mt DBAS Fbibnd : By my oaloulation this letter may probably arrive 
at Hanover three or four days before yon ; and as I am sure of its ar- 
riving there safe, it shall contain the most material points that I have 
mentioned in my several letters to yon since you left Paris, as if you 
had received but few of them, which may very probabTy be the case. 

As for your stay at Hanover, it must not in all events bo loss than a 
mouth ; but if things tarn out to your satisfaction^ it may be just as 
long as you please. From thence you may go wherever you like; for 1 
have so good an opinion of your judgment, that I think yon will com- 
bine and weigh all circumstances, and choose the properest places.. 
Would you saunter at some of the small courts, os Brunswick, Oassel, 
&o. till the Carnival at Berlin ? You are master. Would you pass a 
co.uple of months at Ratisbon, wliirh might not bo ill employed ? Ala 
Itonne heure. Would you go to Bj assels, stay a montli or two there 
with Dayrolles, and from tiienoe to Mr. Yorke, at the Hague? With 
all my heart. Or, lastly, would you go to Copenhagen and Stockholm? 
Lei i anehe Padrone: choose entirely for y(»urself, without any farther 
instructions from me ; only let mo know your detenni nation in time, 
that I may settle your credit, in case you go to places where at present 
you have nouo. Your object sltould bo to see the maiUorum 

hominum et urhes ; bejpn and end it where you please. 

By what you have already seen of the Gorman courts, I am sure you 
must have observed that they are much more nice and scrupnlous, in 
points of ceremony, respect and attention, than tho greater courts of 
Franco and England. You will, therefore, I am persuaded, attend to 
tho piinntest circumstances of addross and behaviour, particularly during 
your stay at Hanover, which (I will repeat it, though 1 have said it 
often to you already) is tho most important preliminary period of your 
whole lira. Nobody in the world is more exact, in all points of good- 
breeding, than the King ; and it is the part of every man’s character, 
that he informs himself of first. The least negligence, or the slightest 
inattention, reported to him, m^y do you infinite prejudice ; * s their 
contraries would service. 

If Lord Albemarle (as T bblieve he did) trusted you with tlie secret 
affairs of his deportment, lot the Duke of Newcastle know that ho did 
so ; which will be an inducement to liira to trust you too, and possibiy 
to employ you in off&irs of consequence. Tell him that, tliough you are 
young, you know the importance of secrecy in business, and can keep 
a secret ; that I have always inculcated this doctrine into you, and have 
moreover, strictly forbidden you ever to communicate, even to m^ any 
matters of a secret nature, which you may happen to.be trusted with in 
the course of business. 

As for business, I think I can trust you to yourself ; but I wish I 
could say as much for you with regard to those exterior accomplish- 
ments, which are absolutely necessary to smooth and shorten the way 
to it. Half the business is done, when one has gained the heart and 
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the affections of those with whom one is to transact it. Air and address 
mast begin, manners and attention must finish that work. 1 will let 
you into one secret concerning myself; which is, that I owe much more 
of the success which 1 have had in tlio world, to iny manners, than to 
any superior degree of merit or knowledge. 1 desired to pleo^ and 1 
neglected none of the means. This, I can assure you, without any fidse 
mc^osty, is the truth. You have more knowledge than 1 had at your 
age, but tlien I had much more attention and good-breeding than you. 
Call it vanity, if you please, and possibly it was so; but my great o^ect 
was to make every man I mot with like me, and every woman love me. 
I often succeeded; bufwhy? By taking great pains, for otherwise I 
never should ; my figure by no means entitled mo to it; and 1 had cer- 
tainly uu up-hill game ; where<as your countenance would help you. If 
•you made the most of it, and proscril)od for over the guilty, gloomy, 
and funereal part of it. Dross, address, and air, would become your 
best countenance, and make your little figure posswery well. 

If you have time to read at Hanover, pray let the books you read be 
^1 relative to the liistory and constitution of that conutry ; which I 
would have vou know as correctly as any Hanoverian in the whole 
Electorate. Inform yourself of the powers of the States, and of the 
nature* and extent of the several judicatures ; tlio particular articles of 
trade and coininerce of Bremen, llarburg, and Stade ; the details and 
value of the mines of the Hartz. Two or three short books will give 
you the outlines of all these things; and conversation turned upon those 
subjects will do the rest, and better than books can. 

Kememlier of all things to speak nothing but German tlioro; make it 
(to express myself pedantically) your vernacular language; seem to 
prefer it to any other ; call it your favourite language, and study to speak 
it with purity and elegance, if it has any. This will not only make 
you perfect in it, but will please, and make your court there better than 
any thing. A prapon of languages; Did you improve your Italian 
while you were at Baris, or did you forgot it } Had you a master there; 
and what Italian books did you read with him ? If you are master of 
Italian, I would have you afterwards, by the first convenient oppor* 
tuiilty, learn Spanish, which you may very easily, and in a very little 
time do ; you will then, lu the course of your foreign business, never 
be obliged to employ, pay, or trust auy translator for any European 
langu^. 

As Ilove to provide eventually for every thing that can possibly hap- 
pen, 1 will suppose the wor-i that can befml you at Hanover, lu that 
case I would have you go immediately to the Duke of Newcastle, and 
beg his Grace^s advice, or rather o^ers, what yon should do ; adding, 
that his advice will always be orders to you. You will tell him, that 
tliough you are exceedingly mortified, you. are much dess so than you 
«h >ald otherwise be, from the consideration, tliat, being utterly unknown 
to his M— his objection could net be personal to you, and could only 
arise from circumstances which it was nut in your power either to pre- 
vent or remedy ; that if his Grace thought, that your continuing any 
longer there would be disagreeable, you entreated him to .teU you so; 
ufd tliat upon the whole, you referred yourself entirely to him, whoso 
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orders yon shonld most scmpnlondj obey. Bat this precantion, I daze 
say, is ex ahmdanti^ and wiu prove annecossary ; however, it is always 
right to be prepared for all events, the worst as well as the best ; it 

f revents bnrry and sarprise, two dangerous sitaations in business ; for 
know no one thing so usefol, so necessary in all business, as ^at 
coolness, steadiness, and san^ froid: they give an incredible advantage 
over whoever one has to do witli. 

I have received yonr letter of the 16th, N. S., from Mayence, where 
I find that you have diverted yourself much better than I expected. I 
am very well acquainted with Oomte Oobentzel’s character, both of 
parts and business. He could have given you letters to Bonn, having 
formerlv resided there himself. Ton will not be so agreeably eleetru 
fied^ where this letter will find yon, as you were both at Manheim and 
Mayence; but I hope you may meet with a second German Mrs. F— d, • 
who may moke you forget tlie two former ones, and practice your Ger- 
man. Such transient passions will do you no liarm ; but, on the con- 
trary, a great deal of good ; they will refine your manners, and quicken 
your attention ; they give a young foJow du hrillant^ and bring him* 
Into fashion; which last is a great artiole at setting out in the world. 

I have wrote, about a month ago, to Lord Albemarle, to thank him 
for all his kindnesses to you ; but pray have you done as much t Those 
are the necessary attentions, which should never be omitted, especially 
in the beginning of life, when a character is to be established. 

That ready wit, which you so partially allow me, and so justly Sir 
Charles 'Williams, may create many admirers; but, take my wora for 
it, it makes few friends. It shines and dazzles like the noon-day sun, 
but, like that too, is very apt to scorch; and therefore is always foared. 
The milder, morning and evening, light and heat of that planet, soothe 
and calm our minds. Good sense, complai^ance, ^ntleness of manners, 
attentions, and graces, are the only things that truly engage, and durably 
keep the heart at long run. Never seek for wit; if it presents itself, 
well and good : but, even in that case, lot yonr judgment interpose ; 
and take care that it be not at the expense of any Imdy. Pope saya 
very truly. 

There are whom besTen hu blest with store of vlt, 

Yet want ss maob ifsln to gorem It. 

And in another place, I doulit with too much trutli, 

for wit and Jadgment over aro at strife, 

Though meant eaeb ottier'h aid, like man and wMt. 

The Germans aro very seldom troubled with any extraoi'dinary erolii- 
tions or effervesoenoes of wit,. and it is not prudeni to tiy it upon them: 
whoever does, offendet eoUdo. 

Remember to write me very minute accounts 6f all your trausaotionh 
at Hanovw, for they excite both my impatience and anxiety. Adieu 1 
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LETTER OOLXXXVL 

LonKW, Augutt 4t~0. A IWt. 

Mt dsab Fkibnd : I am ez:r8m6ly concerned at the retnm of yont 
old asthmatic complaint, of wiiioh your letter from Cnssel of the 28£h 
Jnly, N. S., informs me. I believe it is chiefly owing to your own ne^* 
lienee for, notwithstanding the season of the year, and the heat and 
agitation of travelling, I dare swear you have not taken one single dose 
of gentle, cooling physic, since that whicli 1 made you take at Bath. 1 
hope, you are now better, and in better hands. 1 mean in Dr. Hngo*<^ 
at Hanover : he is certainly a very skilful physician, and therefore I 
desire that you will inform him incM»t minnt^y of your own cose, from 

{ roar first attack in Carniola, to tliis last at Harpurgh ; and not only fol- 
ow his prescriptions exactly at present, but taJte liis directions, with 
regard to the regimen that he would have you obseiwe to prevent the 
returns of this complaint; and, in cose of any relnrns, tlie immediate 
applications, whether external or internal, that he would have you make 
use of. OonMider, it is very worth your wliile to submit at present to 
any course of medicine or diet, to any restraint or confliiemen^ for a 
time, in order to get rid, once for all, of so troublesome and painful a 
distemper; the returns of which would e'^ually break in upon your busi- 
ness or yonr pleasures. Notwithstanding all this, which is plain sense 
and reason, I much tear that, as soon as ever you ore got out of your 
present dlsti’ess, you will take no preventive ckre, by a proper course 
of medicines and regimen ; but, like most peo])le of your age, think it 
impossible that you ever should be ill again. However, if you will not 
be wise tor your own sake, I desire you will be so for ruinei, and most 
scrupulously observe Dr. Hugo’s present and future directions.' 

Hanover, where I take it tor granted you are, is at present the seat 
and centre of foreign negociations ; there are ministers from almost 
every cojirt in Europe ; and you have a flue opportunity of displaying 
with modesty, in conversation, your knowledge of the matters now in 
agitation. Tiie chief I take to be the Election of tlte King of the Bo * 
mans, which, though I despair of, heartily wish wore brought about, 
for two reasons. The flrst is, that I think it may prevent a war upon 
the death of the present Emperor, who, though young and healthy, may 
pc^sibly die, as young and Ijcaltliy people often do.* The other is, the 
very reason that makes some povrers oppose it, and others dislike it, 
who do not openly oppose it; I mean, that it may tend to make the 
imperial dignity hereditary in the House of Austria ; whicli 1 heartily 
wish, togetlier with a very great increase of power in the empire ; till 
when, Germany will never be any tiling near a match for Franco. Oar* 
dinal Richelieu shewed his supeiior abilities in nothing more, than in 
thinking no pains or expense too great to break the power of the House 
of Austria in the empire. Ferdinand bad certainly made himself abso- 
late, and the empire consequently formidable to France, if that Cardinal 
had not piously adopted the Protestant cause, and put the empire, by 
the treaty of \irestphalia, in pretty much the same disjointed situation 
in which France tself was before Lewis the Eleventh ; when pxinoes 
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of the blood, at the head of provinces, and Dnkes of Brittanv, 
always opposed, and often gave laws to the crown. Nothing bat mak* 
ing the empire hereditary in ‘ the llon.se of Austria, can give it that 
strength and efficiency, winch 1 wish it Jiad, fee the sake of the balance 
of power. For, while the princes of the empire are so independent of 
the etiiperor, so divided among themselves, and so open to the corrup> 
lion of the best bidders, it is ridicnlons to expect that Germany ever 
will, or can act as a compact and well-united body against France. But 
as this notion of mine would as little please sotm of our frimdo^ as 
many of our enemies, I would not advise you, though you should be of 
the same opinion, to declare yourself too freely so. Could the Elector 
Palatine be satioded, which 1 confess will be difficult, considering the 
nature of his pretensions, the tenacionsness and haughtiness of the court 
of Vienna, (and our inability to do, as we have too often done, their work 
for them); I say, if the Elector Piilatine could be engaged to give his 
vote, I should think it would bo right to proceed to the election with a 
clear nuyority of five votes; and 1<‘Avo the King of Prussia and the 
Elector of Cologne, to protest and i ornonstrate as much as ever they 
please. The Ibrmor is too wise, and the latter too weak in every respect, 
to act in con.‘«eqnoiico of those protests. The distracted situation 
of France, w'ith its ecclesiastical and parliamentary quarrels, not to 
mention the illness and possibly the death of the Danphin, will make 
the King of Prussia, who is certainly no Frenchmaii in his heart, very 
cautions how he acts aq one. The Elector of Saxony will be influenced 
b^ the King of Poland, who must be determined by Russia, considering 
his views upon Poland, winch, by the by, I hoi)e he will never obtain ; 
I mean, ns to making that crown hereditary in his family. As for hia 
sons having it by the precarious tenure of election, by which his father 
now holds it, d to honm heiire. But, should Poland have a good gov* 
eminent under hereditary kings, there would be a new devil raised in 
Europe^ that I do not know who could lay. I am sure I would not raise 
him, though on ray own side for the present. 

I do not know how I came to trouble my head so much about poll* 
*tica to-day, which has been so very free from them for some years : I 
suppose it was because I knew that I was writing to the most consum- 
mate politician of tliis, and his age. If I err, you will set me ri/ht ; as 
quid novisti rectim istia^ cardidm imperti, Ao. 

I am excessively impatient for your next letter, which I c.T^ect by 
tlie first post from Hanover, lo remove my anxiety, as I hope it will, 
not only with I’cgard to your health, hut likewise to other thinqa ; in 
the meantime in the language of a pedant, but with the tendemeas of a 
parent, ju&eo te lene valere. 

Lady Chesterfield makes you many compliments, and is much oon 
oeraed at your indisposition. 
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LETTER OCLXXXVII. 

5b Monsieur de Voltaire^ note staying at Berlin, 

Loyooii, Awawlt IT, 0,B, lIBt. 

Sib: Asa most oonvincinff' proof hoAv infinitelj I am interested ia 
07617 thing which concerns Mr. Stanhope, who will have' the hononr 
of presenting yon this letter. I toke the liberty of introducing him to 
you. He has read a great deal, ho fans seen a great deal ; whether or 
not he has made a proper use of that knowledge, is what I do not 
know : he is only twenty years of age. He was at Berlin some years 
ago, and therefore ho returns thither; for at present people ore attracted 
towa^s the north by the same motives which but lately drew them to 
the south. 

Permit me, Sir, to return you thanks for the pleasure and instruction 
I have received from yonr History of Lewis XIV. 1 have as yet read 
it but four times, because I wish to forget it a little before I read it a 
fiftlT; but 1 find tliat impossible: I sh^l therefore only wait till you 
^ve us the augmentation which yon promised ; let me entreat you not 
to defer it long. I thouglit myself pretty conversant in the history of 
the reign of Tjcwis the Fourteenth, by means of those innumerable His- 
tories, Memoirs, Aneo<1otes, dec., which I had rood relative to that 
period of time. You have convinced me that I was mistaken, and had 
upon that subject very confused ideas in many respects, and ver^ false 
ones in others. Above all, 1 cannot but acknowledge the obligation we 
have to you, Sir, for the light which you have thrown upon ^e follies 
and outrages of the different sects ; the weapons you employ against 
those madmen, or those impostors, are the only suitable ones ; to make 
use of any otliers would bo imitating them : they must bo attacked by 
rididule, and punished with contempt. A propos of those fanatics ; I 
send you here inclosed a piece upon tlmt subject, written by the late 
Dean Swift ; I believe you will not dislike it. You will easiljr guess 
why it never was printed : it is authentic, and I have the original in 
his own luuidwriting. His Jupiter, at the Day of Judgment, treats 
them much as yon do, and ns they deserve to bo treated. 

Give me leave, Sir, to tell you freely, that I am embarrassed upon 
^nr account, as I cannot determine what it is that I wish from you. 
When I read your last history, I am desirous that you should always 
write history; but wlien I reL,d your HoToe Saurhe^ (^though ill-printed 
and disfigarod,) yet I then widi yon never to deviate from poetry; how- 
ever, I confess that there still remains one history worthy of your pen, 
and of which your pen alone is worthy. You have long ago given us 
Hie history of the greatest and most outrageous Madman (1 ask your 
pardon if I cannot say the greatest Hero) of Europe ; you nave ^reu 
ns latterly the history of the greatest King ; give ns now the historj 
of the greatest and most virtuous Man in Europe ; I should think it 
degrading to call him King. To you this cannot be difficult, he is always 
before your eyes : your poetical iaveiitioii is not necessary to his glory, 
as tiiat may ^ely rely upon your historical candour. The first duty of. 
M historian is the only one he need require from his, Me quid fain 
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dUere audeat^ ne quid vert non audeat. Adloa, Sir I I find that I moat 
admire you every day mora and more ; bat I also know that nothing 
aver can add to the esteem and attaohment with which 1 am actually, 
your most humble and most obedient servant, 

* OhXBTBBFULDs 


LETTER OOLXXXVIII. 

Lomov, Septembor 19, ITCC. 

Mt okab Fbibnd ; bince you have been at Ilanover, your oorrespon 
ence has been both unfrequent and laconic. You made indeed cna 
neat effort in tblio on the 18th, with a postcript of the 22d August, 
N. S., and since that, mm avet ratS in quarto. On the 31st August, 
N. S., you give me no informations of what I want chiefly to know; 
which is, wliat Dr. lingo (whom I charj^d vou to consult) said of your 
asthmatic complaint, and what he prescribed you to prevent tlie returns 
of it ; and also what is the com)/‘iny that you keep there, who has 
been kind and civil to yon, and who not. 

You say that you go constantly to the parade ; and you do very well ; 
for though you are not of tliat trade, yet military matters make so great 
a part both of conversation and ne^ciation, that it is very proper not 
to be ignorant of .them. 1 hope you mind more than the mere exercise 
of the troops you see ; and that you inform youi'self at the same time, 
of the more material details ; such as their pay, and the difference of 
it when in and out of quarters ; what is furnished them by the country 
when in quarters, and what is allowed them of ammunition, broad, dm., 
when in ^e field ; the number of men and ofiicers in the several troops 
and companies, together witli the non-commissioned officers, as eaporaUf 
froy-eaporala^ anapessadet^ serjeants, quarter-masters, &c. ; the clothing 
how frequent, how good, and how furnished ; whether by tlm Colonel, 
as here in England, from what we call the oj^-reckoning$^ Umt is, deduc- 
tions from the men's pay, or by Commissaries appointed by the 
Oovernmont for that purpose, os in France and Holland. By these 
inquiries you will be able to tmk military with military men, who, in 
every country in Europe, except England, make at least half of all the 
best companies. Your attending Uie parades hus also another good 
effect, which is, that it briirgs you, of course, acquainted with the offi- 
cers, who, when of a certain rank and service, are generally very polite, 
well-bred people, et du hon Um, They have commonly seen a great 
deal of the world, and of courts ; and nothing else can form a gentle- 
man, let people say what they of sense and learning ; with both 
winch a man may oontrive to be a very disagreeable companion. I dare 
say, there are very few captains of foot, who are not much better com- 
pany than ever Descartes or Sir Isaac Kewton were: I honour and 
respect such superior geniuses ; but I desire to converse with people of 
this world, who bring into company their share, at least, of oheerftil- 
ness, good-breeding, and knowledge of mankind. In common life, one 
muon oftener wants small money, and silver, than gold. Give me a 
man who has ready Cash about him for present exi>enses ; sixpenoeo, 
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dilllliigSf iLalf-orowns, and orowns, which ciroalate easily: bat a man 
who has only an ingot of gold about him, is inucli above common par 
poses^ and his riches are not handy nor convenient. Have as mnoh 
TOld as yon please in one pocket, but take care always to keep change 
In the other ; for you will much oftener have occasion for a shilling than 
for a guinea. In this the Frencli must be allowed to excel all }>eopl6 in 
the world : they have un certain entregent^ un engouemen% un amiable 
UgireU done la eomereation^ une politeeae aieSe et naturelUy qui parcU 
ne ZtfiM* rien eoutcTy whicli give society all its charms. 1 am sony to 
add, but it is too true, that the English and the Dntoh are the farthest 
from tills, of all the people in the world; 1 do by no means except even 
the Swiss. 

Though you do not think proper to inform me, I know from other 
hands, that you wore to go to tho G&hr with a Comte Schnllemburg, 
for eight or ton days only, to see the reviews. I know also, tliat you 
had a blister uix>n yonr arm, which did you a great, deal of good . 1 
know too, you have contracted a great friundskip with Lord Essex; and 
that yon two were inseparable at Hanover. All these things I would 
rather have known f^om yon than from others ; and they are tho sort 
of things ^at I am the most desirons of knowing, as tlioy are mom 
immediately relative to yourself. 

I am very sorry tor the Duchess of ITewcastle's illness, full as much 
upon your as upon lier account, as it has hindered you from being so 
much known to the Duke as I could have wished ; use and habit going 
a great way with him, as indeed they do with most people. I have 
known many people patronised, pushed up, and preferred by those who 
could have given no other reason for it, than that they were used to 
them. We must never seek for motives by deep reasoning, but we ruust 
find them out by <!iarcfhl observation and attention ; no matter, what 
they shonld be ; but the point is, what they are. Trace them up, step 
by step, from the character of tho person. I have known de par te 
monde, as Brantome says, groat efibets from causes too little ever to 
have been suspected. Some tilings must bo known, and can. never be 
gnessed. 

Ood knows where this letter will find you, or follow you ; not at 
Hanover, I suppose; but wherever it docs, may it find you iu health 
and pleadure I Adiejo. 


LiETTER COLXXISI!X. 

Loaooir, BepUmbe^ tt, ITBk 

DBAS FniBirD : The day after tho date of my last, I received your 
letter of the 8th. I approve extreraelv of your intended progress, and 
am very glad tliat yon go to the GOltr with Comte Schnllemburg. 1 
would have you see every thing with yonr own eyes, and hear eve^ 
thing with your own ears: fori know, by yerj long experience, that ft 
Is very unme to trust to other people’s, vanity ana interest cause 
many misrepresentations, and folly causes many more. Few people 
have parts enoogh to relate exactly and judiciously: aud those who have 

20 " 
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for some reason or other, never &!1 to sink, or to add some olnnuii- 
stances. 

The reception which you have met with at Hanover, I look upon as 
an omen of your being well received every whore else: for, to t^ yon 
the troth, it was the j^ace that I distrusted the most in that particular. 
Out there is a certain conduct, there are eertainea manidrea that wiU, 
and must get the bettor of all difficulties of that kind; it is to acquire 
them, that you still continue abroad, and go from court to court; they 
are persomu, local, and temporal ; they are modes which vary, and owe 
their existence to accidents, whim, and humour; all the sense and rea- 
son in the world would never tioint them out ; nothing but experience, 
observation, aud what is called knowled^ of the world, can possibly 
teach them. For example, it is respectfid to bow to the King of Eng- 
land, it is disrcspectftil to bow to the king of France ; it is the rule to 
courtesy to the emperor; and the prostration of tlie whole* body is re- 
quired by eastern rnonarchs. These are established ceremonies, and 
must be complied with : but wh> they were established, 1 defy sense 
and reason to tell us. It is the s:i> ‘ie among all ranks, where certain 
customs are received, and must necessarily be complied with, though by 
no means the result of sense and reason. As for instance, the very 
absurd, though almost universal custom of drinking people’s healths. 
Can there be any thing in the world loss relative to any other man’s 
health, tlian my driidcing a gloss of wine t Common sense, certainly 
never pointed it out : but yet common senso tells me 1 must conform to 
it. Good sense bids one bo civil, and endeavour to please ^ tliougb 
nothing but experience and observation can teach one the means, pro- 
perly adapted to time, place, and persons. This knowledge is the true ob- 
ject of a gentleman’s travelling, if he travels as he ought to do. By fre- 
quenting good company in every country, he himselfr becomes of every 
oountiy ; be is no longer an Englishman, a Frenchman, or an Italian; 
but he is an Euremean ; ho adopts, res^ctively, the best manners of 
every ooontiy ; and is a Frenchmau at Paris, an Italian at Borne, an 
Ei^shman at London. 

This advantage, I mnst confess, very seldom accrues to my country- 
men from their travelling; as they have neither the desire nor the means 
of getting into good company abroad ; for, in tlie first place, tliey are con- 
foundedly bashful; and, in the next place, they either speak no 
language at all, or, if they do, it is barbarously.* Ton possess aU toe 
advantages that they want; you know the languages in perfection, and 
have constantly kept the b^t ooiupwy in the places where you have 
been ; so that yon ought to be an European. Your canvas is solid and 
stnmg, your outlines are good; but remember that yon still want the 
b^tiM colonring of Titian, and the delicate ^acefnl touches of Guido. 
Now is your time to get them. There is, in ml good company, a frito- 
lonable air, countenance, manner, and phraseology, which can only be 
acquired by being in good company, and very attentive to all that 
passes there. 'Viben you dine or snp at any well-bred man’s house, ob- 
serve carefully how he does the honours of his table to the diflerent 
,gaests. Attend to toe compliments of oon'gratulation or condolence, 
that you hear a wdl-bred man make to his superiors, to his equals, and 
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to hfs inferiors; watch even his countenance and his tone of voices for 
they all conspire in the main point of pleasing. There is a certain ilis- 
tingoishing diction of a man of fashion; he will not content liimself with 
saying, like John Trott, to a new married iimo, Sir, 1 wish yon much 
joy; or to a man who lost his son. Sir, 1 am sorry for your loss; and 
both with a countenance equally unmoved; but lie will say in effeebthe 
same things in a mure elegant and less trivial manner, and with a oonntO' 
nance adapted to the occasion. Ho will advance with warmth, vivadty, 
and a cheerful countenance, to the new married man, and embracing 
him, f>erhaps say to him, If yon do justice to my attachment to yoiu 
yon will judge of the joy that I feel upon this occasion, better than 1 
can express it,” &c. ; to the other in fiction, ho will advance slowly, 
with a grave composure of countenance, in a more deliberate manner, 
and with a lower voice, perhaps say, “ I hope you do me the justice to 
be convinced, that I fool whatever you feel, and shall ever bo affected 
where you are concerned.” 

Your dbord, I must tell you was too cold and lunfonn ; I hope it is 
now mended. It should lie respectfully open and cheertnl with your 
superiors, warm and animated with your equals, hearty and free with 
your inferiors. There is a fashionable kind of e-mail \alk^ which von 
should get ; which, trifling as it is, is of use in mixed companies, on^ at 
table, especially in your foreign department; where it keeps off oertidn 
serious subjects, that tnight create disputes, or at least coldness for a 
time. Upon such occasions it is not nmijis to know how to farler 
and to bo able to dis««ort upon the growth and flavour of wines. 
These, it is true, are very little tilings ; but they .are little things that 
occur very often, and therefore should be said avee gentillMtie et grace. 
•I am sure they must full often in your way, pray take care to catch 
them. There is a certain language of conversation, a fa'^hionable dic- 
tion, of which every ^ntleman ought to be perfectly master, in what- 
ever language ho spoa^. The French attend to it carefully, and with 
groat reason ; and their language, which is a language of plirases, helps 
them oat exceedingly. That delicacy of diction is characteristiou of a 
man of fisshion and good company. 

1 could write folios npon this subject, and not exhaust it ; but I think, 
end hope, that to you I need not. Yon have beard and seen enough to 
be oonvinoed of the truth and importance of what I have been so long 
inculcating into yon npon these points. How happy am I, and how 
happy are yon, my dear chtiii, that these Titian tints, and Guido graces, 
are all that yon want to oom{dete my hopes and your own cbaraoterl 
Bat then, on the other hand, wliat a drawback would it be to that hapi 
ness, if yon should never acquire thorn ? I remember, when I was of 
age, though I. hod not had near so good an education as you have, or 
seen a quarter so much of the world, I observed those masterly touches, 
and irresistible graces in others, and saw the necessity of acquiring them 
myself; bnt then an awkward mawDOMC of wbicli I had brought 
a great deid with me from Oambridge, made me ashamed to attempt it, 
especially if any of my countrymen and particular acquaintances were 
by. This was extremely absurd in me; for, without attempting, 1 
sould never succeed. Bat at last, insenribly, by frequenting a great deal 
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of good ooinanny, and imitating those whom I saw thateveiybody liked, 
1 formed myscU; tant Men. gtie mal. For God's soke, let this li^t fine 
varnish, so necessary to give lustre to tho whole piece, be the sole and 
single object now of your utmost attention: Berlin may contribute a 
groat deal to it if you please ; there are all tho ingredients that com- 
pose it. 

A propos of Berlin, while you are there, take core to seem ignorant 
•f all political matters between the two courts ; such as the affairs of 
Ost Frise, and Saxe Lawemburg, dec., and enter into no fsonversations 
upon those points ; but, however, be as well at court as you possibly 
can ; live at it, and make one of it. Should General Keith offer yOn 
civilities, do n t decline them ; bnt return them however without being 
enfant de la maUon chez lui: say dee ehoeee ftatteueee of the Royal 
Family, and especially of liis Prussian Majesty, to those who ore the 
■ most like to repeat them. Tn short, make yourself well there, without 
making yourself ill eomeahei'e eUe. Make compliments from me to Al- 
garotti, and converse with him in Italian. 

I go next week to the Bath, for u leafncss, which I have been plagued 
with these four or five months; and which J am assured that pumping 
my bead w'ill remove. This deafness, I own, has tried my patience ; as 
it has cut me off from society, at an age when I had no pleasures but 
those left. In tiie mean time, I have, by reading and writing, made my 
eyes supply the defect of my ear.s. Madame 11 ^ I suppose, enter- 

tained both yours alike; however, I am very glad that you were well 
with her ; for she is a good proncme, and puffs are very useful to a 
young fellow at his entrance into tho world. 

If you should meet with Lord Pembroke again, anywhere, make him 
many compliments from me; and tell him, that I should have written 
to him, but that I knew how troublesome an old correspondent must be 
to a young one. He is much commended in tlie accounts from Han- 
over. 

You will stay at Berlin just as long os you like it, and no lon^r; and 
from thence yon are absolutely master of. your own motions, either to 
the Hague, or to Brussels ; but I think that you bad better go to the 
Hogue first, because that from thence Brussels will bo io your way to 
Calais, which is a much better passage to England, than from Tlelvoets- 
.uys. The two courts of tho Hague and Brnssels are worth yoor seo- 
ing ; and you will see them both to advantage, by means of Colonel 
Yorke and Dayrolles. Adieu. Here is enough for tills time. 


LETTER 00X0. 


LnviKW, &!iptMii&sr86, 11M. 

Mt dear Friend : As you chiefly empioy, or rather wholly engroM 
my thoughts, I see every day, with increasing pleasure, the fair pros- 
pect which you have before you. I had two views 4n your eduoanon; 
they draw nearer and nearer, and I have now very little reason to dis- 
trust your answering them ftilly. Those two were, parliamentary and 
foreign afihirs. In consequence of those views, I took care, firsts to give 
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yon a aafflcient stook of sound learning, and next, an early knowledM 
of the world. Without making a figure in Parliament, no man can make 
any in this country; and eloquence alone enables a man to make a 
figure in Parliament, unless it be a very mean and conteinntible one, 
which tliose mako^ there who silently vt)te, and who do pedllma ire' in 
eeptentiem. Foreign afiairs, when skilfully managed, and supported by 
a parliamentary reputation, load to whatever is most cou'^iderablo in this 
country. You have the languages necessary for that ])nrpose, with a 
Bufficient fund of historical and treaty knowledge ; that is to say, you 
have the matter ready, and only want the manner. Tour objects being 
thus fixed, I 1 ‘ecommond to you to have them consrantly in your 
thonglits, and to direct your reading, yonr actions, and your words, to 
those views. Most people think only ex re nath^ and few er profeeeo : I 
would have you do both, but begin with the latter. I cxpltuu myself: 
Lay down certain principles, and reason and act i5on>,equcntly from 
them. As, for example, bay to yourself^ I will make a ligiirc in Parlia- 
ment, and in order to do that, I must not fuily speak, but .spcfik very 
well. Speaking mere common sense will by no means do ; and I must 
speak not only correctly but elegantly; and not only elegantly but olo- 
qnenily. In order to do this, 1 will first take pains to ^t an habitual, 
but unaffected, purity, correctness and elegance of style. in my common 
conversation ; I will seek for the best words, and take care to jreject 
^proper, inexiircssive, and vulgar ones. I will road the greatest mas- 
ters of oraton*, both ancient and moden), and I will read them singly in 
that view. 1 will study Demosthenes and Cicert>, not to discover an 
old Athenian or Roman custom, nor to puzzle myself with the value of 
talents, mines, drachms, and sesterces, like the learned blockheads in 
t»/ but U) observe their choice of wonD, their harmony of diction, their 
method, their distribution, their exordia, to engage the favour and at- 
tention of their audience ; and their perorations, to enforce what tliey 
have said, and to leave a strong impression upon the passions. Nor 
will I be pedant enough to neglect the inodorns ; for 1 will likewise 
study Atterbury, Drydon, Pope, and Bolingbrokc ; nay, I will rend 
everything that I do read in that intention, and nev er cense improving 
and refining my style upon tlie host models, till at last T become a modd 
of eloquence myself, which, by care, it is in every man’s power to be. 
If you set out upon this principle, and keep it constantly in your mind 
©very company you go into, and every hook you read, will contrihut-c 
to your improvement, either bv shewing you what to imitate, oi what 
to avoid. Are you to give an account of nnj-thing to a mixed company! 
or are yon to endeavour to persuade either man or woman ! This prin- 
ciple, fi.xod in your mind, will make you carefully attend to the choice 
of your words, and to the clearness and harmony of yonr diction. 

Bo much for your parliamentary object ; now to the foreign one. 

Lay dowr firet tliose principles which are ab«oliitLly necessary to form 
A skilfhl and successfiil negotiator, and form yon rself accordingly. MHiat 
are they i First, the c.oar historical knowledge past transactions of 
that kind. That vou have pretty well already, and will have daily 
more and more ; for, in , onsequence of that principle, yon will read 
hlsiory, memoirb, anecdotes, dro., in that view chiefir The other no 
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oeflsary talents for negotiation are; the great art of pleating^ and 
engaging the afTeotion and confidence, not only of those with whom yon 
are to co-operate, hut even of those whom you are to oppose : to ooni 
cool jonr own thoughts and views, and to discover other people's ; tc 
engage other people's confidence, by a seeming cheerful frankness and 
opeimesH, without going a step too lar: to get the personal favour of the 
king, prince, ministers, or mistresses of the court to wliich you are sent; 
to gain the absolute command over your temper and your countenance, 
that no heat may provoke you to sav, nor no clian^ countenance to 
betray, what siiould be a secret : to mmiliarise and domesticate yonrself 
in the houses of tlie most considerable people of the place, so as to be 
received there rather os a friend to the fiimily, than as a foreigner. 
Having these principles constantly in your thoughts, everything yon do 
and everything yon my, will some way or otlier tend to your main 
view ; and cominuu conversati<»n will gradually fit you for it. You will 
got a habit of checking any rising heat; you will be upon your guard 
against any indiscreet expression ; /on will by degrees ^t the command 
of your countenance, so as not to change it upon any the most sudden 
accident : and you will, above all tilings, labour to acquire tlie great art 
of pleasing, without whicii nothing is to be done. Company is, in trntli, 
a constant state of negotiation ; and, if yon attend to it in tliat view, 
will qualify you for any. By the same means that you make a friend, 
guard against an enemy, or gain a mistress ; you will make an advan- 
tageous treaty, bafile those who counteract yon, and gain the court yon 
are sent to. Make this use of all the company you keep, and your very 
pleasures will make you a successful negotiator. Please all who are 
wortlj pleasing ; offend none. Keep your own secret, and get out other 
people's. Keep your own temper, and artfully warn otlier people’s. 
Counterwork yonr rivals with diligence and dexterity, bnt at the same 
time with the utmost personal civility to them ; and be firm without 
heat. Messieurs d’Avaux and Servien did no more than this. I must 
make one observation, in confirmation of this assertion ; which is, that 
the most eminent negotiators liavo always been the politest and bestp 
bred men in company ; even what the women call tl;e prettiett mem.. 
For God’s sake, never lose view of these two your capital objects : bend 
everything to tlieni, try everything by thoir rules, and calculate every- 
thing for their purposes. 'What is peculiar to these two object;^, is, that 
they require nothing, but what one\ own vaniU% interest, and pbasure, 
wonld make one do inde|iendently of them. If a man wore never to be 
in business, and always to lead a private life, wonld he not desire to 
please and to persnado? So that, in your two destinations, yonr for- 
tune and figure luckily conspire with your vanity and your pleasures. 
Nay more ; a foreign minister, I will maintain It, con never be a good 
man of business, if he is not an agreeable man of pleasure too. Half 
his business is done by the help of his pleasures; his views are carried 
on, and perhaps host, and most unsuspectedly, at balls, sappers, as- 
semblies, and parties of ])1easure ; by intrigues with women,, and eon 
nections insensibly formed with men, at tlioso unguarded hours of 
amusement. 

These objects now draw very near you. and yon hsve lo time to loM 
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m preparing yourself to meet them. Yon will be in Parliament almost 
as soon as your age will allow, and 1 believe you ^vill have a forei^ 
department still sooner, and that will be earner tliou ever any other 
body had one. If you set out well at one<and>twenty, what may you 
not reasonably hope to be at one-and-forty ? All that f could wbh you! 
Adieu. 

LETTER OUXOi 

LoBDoa, Aiptwnbsp SS, 17N. 

Mv niEAS Frlend: There is notliing so necessary, but at the same 
time there is nothing more difficult (I know it by experience) for you 
young fellows, than to know how to behave yourselves prudently 
towards tliose whom yon do not like. Your passions are warm, and 
your heads arc light; you hate all those who oppose your views, cither 
of ambition or love; and a rival, in either, is almost a synonymous term 
for an enemy. Wlionever you meet such a inan^ you are awkwardly 
cold to him, at l>est; but oimn rude, and always det^irous to give him 
some indirect slap. This is unreasonable; for one man has as good a 
right to pursue au employmout, or a mistress, as another; but it is, into 
tlie baigain, extremely imprudent; because you commonly defeat your 
own purpose by it, and while yon are contending with each other, a 
third often prevails. I grant yon tliat the situation is irksome ; a man 
cannot help thinking as ho thinks, nor feeling what he feels ; and it is a 
very tender and sore point to be thwarted and counterworked in one’s 
pursuits St court, or with a mistress ; but prudence and abilities must 
check the elfect^ though they cannot remove the cause. Both the 
pretenders make themselves disagreeable to tlieir mistraas, when they spoil 
the company by tlieir pouting, or their sparring; whereas, if one of 
them has command enough over himself (whatever lie may feel inwardly) 
to be cheerful, gay, and easily and unaffectedly civil to the other, as if 
tliore were no manner of competition between thorn, the lady will cer- 
tainly like him the best^ and his rival will be ten times more humbled 
and disconraged ; for ho will look upon sncli a behaviour as a proof of 
tlie triumph and security of Jus rival; ho will grow outrageous with 
the lady, and the warmth of his reproaolies will probably bring on a 
quarrel between them. It is the same in business; whore he who cau 
command his temper and his conutcnance tlio best, will always have au 
infinite advantage over thu other. This is what the Frenoh call un 
proeidS AonnSte et ffolantj to pu/ue yourself upon shewing particular 
oivilties to a man, to whom lesser minds would, in the same case, shew 
dislike, or perhaps rudeness. I will give you oii instance of this in my 
own case; and pray 'remember it, whenever you come to be, os 1 hope 
you will, in a like situation. 

When I went to tiie Hague, in 1744, it was to engage the Dutch to 
come roundly into the war, and to stipulate their quotas of troops, Ac. ; 
2 ^ur acquaiutance, the Abb4 do la Villc, was there on the part of 
EVonoo, to endeavour to hinder them from coming into the war at all. 

I was informed, and very sorry to hear it, tlmt ho had abilities, temper, 
and industry. We coula not visit, our two masters being at war; bnl 
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the first time I met him at a third place, I got somebody to present bm 
to him ; and I told him, that though we were to be national entmies, i 
flattered myself we might be, however, personid friends, with a gOM 
deal more of the same kind ; which he returned in full as polite a man- 
ner. Two days afterwards, I went, early in the morning, to solicit the 
Deputies of Anistordam, where I found TAbbS de la YiUe, who had 
been beforehand with mo ; .upon which 1 addressed myself to the Depu- 
ti^ and ^aid, smilingly, 1 am very sorry. Gentlemen, to find ray enemy 
witn you ; my knowledge of his capacity is already sufficient to make 
me fear him; we are not upon equal terms; but I trust to your own 
interest, against his talents. If I have not this day had the first word, 
I shall at least have the last. They smiled: the Abb6 was pleased with 
the compliment, and the manner of it, staid about a quarter of an hour, 
and then loft me to my L'^eputies, with whom 1 continued u|A)n the 
same tone, though in a very seriou.c^ manner, and told tliem, that I was 
only come to state their own true iuf.oi'ests to them, plainly and simply, 
without any of those arts, whioli it wns very necessary for my^ friend to 
make use of to deceive tliem. I car±-ied my point, and continued my 
vroeedi with the Abb4; and by this easy and polite commerce with 
him, at tliird places, 1 often found means to fish out from him whero- 
abonts he was. 

Remembei^ there are but two proeSd4a in the world for a gentleman 
and a man of parts ; either extreme |>oliteness or knocking down. If a 
man notoriously and designedly insults and affronts you, knock him 
down; but if he only injures you, your best revenge is to be extremely 
civil to him in your outward behaviour, though at the same time you 
counterwork him, and return him tho c»>mpliment, perhaps with in- 
terest. This is not perfidy nor diasiinulation ; it would be so if you 
were, at the some time, to make professions of esteem and friendship to 
this man; which I by no moans recommend, but on the contrary 
aohor. But ail acts of civility are, by common consent, understood to 
be no more than a conformity to custom, for tho quiet and convenienoy 
of i^iety, the agrkmem of whioli are not to be disturbed by private dis- 
likes and Jealousies. Only women and little minds pout and spar for 
the entertainment of the coinpany, that always laughs at, and never 
pities them. For my own parti, though I would by no moans give up 
any point to a competitor, yet I would pique myself upon shewiiijj him 
rather more oivility than to another man. In the first place, this 
oidi infallibly makes all les Hewn of your side, which is a considerable 
party ; and in the next place, it certainly pleases the object of the oora- 
p>etition, be it either man or woman; who never fail to say, upon snob 
an occasion, that they mmt own you hme hehmed yowndfoeffy hand 
eomeVy in the whole affair. The world Judges from the appearances of 
things, and not from the reality, which few are able, and still fewer are 
inclin^ to fathom: and a man, who will take care ^ways to bo in the 
right in those things, may affonl to be sometimes a little in the wrong 
in more essential ones : there is a willingiioss, a desire to excuse him. 
With nine people in ten, good-breeding passes for good-nature, and they 
take attentions for goo<i offices. At courts there will ho always oold- 
uessea. dislikes. Jealousies, and hatred, the harvest bmng but small, im 
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proportion to the number of laborers ; but then, as they arise oAen,^ 
th^ die soon, nnlesa tlioy are perpetuated by*the manner il which they* 
have been carried on, more than by tlie matter which occasioned them, 
The turns and viciwitiidos of courts frequently make friends of enemies, 
and enemies of friends: you must labour, therefore, to acquire that 
great ami uncommon talent, of hating with good-breeding, and loving 
witli prudence ; to make no quarrel irreconcilable, by silly and nnnecos- 
saiy indications of anger; and no friendship dan^rons, in case it 
breaks, by a wanton, indiscreet, and unreserved cunddenoe. 

Few fespeciaily young) people know liow to love, or how to hate; 
their love is an unbounded weakness, fatal to the person they lovehi 
their hate is a hot, rash, and imprudent violence, always fatal to them- 
selves. 

Nineteen fathers in twenty, and every mother, who liad loved yon 
half as well as I do, would liave rained you ; whereas I always made 
you feel tlie weight of my authority, that you might dhe day know tlie 
force of my love. Now, 1 both hope and believe, ray advice will have 
the same weight with you from choice, that my authority had from 
necessity. My advice is just eight-aud-twenty years older tlian your 
own. and consequentiy, I believe you think, rather better. As for yonr 
tender and pleasui'able passions, manage them yourself; but let me have 
the direction of all tlie otliers. Your ainbiuon, your figure, and your 
forcune, will, for some time, at least, bo rather safer in my keeping than 
ja yonr own. Adieu. 


LETTEB COXOII. 


Batb, OcM^er 4, 17BS: 

Mt deaji FaiESTD * I <x)Dsidor yon now os at the oourt of Augustus, 
where, if ever the desire of pleasing animated you, it must make you 
exert all tlie means of doing it. You will see there, full as well, I dare 
say, as llorace did at Borne, how states are defended by arms, adorned 
by manners, and improved by laws. Nay, you have an Horace there, 
os well as on Augustus; 1 need not name Voltaire, qui nil molitur iti^ 

S tl, as Horace himself said of onotlier poet I have lately read over 
. his works that are published, tltough 1 had read them more than 
once before. I was induced to this by Tiis Siiele de L<m\% XIV.^ which 
I have yet read but four timoi<. In reading over all his works, with 
more attention I suppose than before, ray former admiration of him is, 
I own, turned into astonishment. There is no one kind of writing in 
which he has not excelled. You ore so severe a classic, that I question 
whether you will allow me to coJL his He/oHade an epic poem, for want 
of the proper number of gods, devils, witches and other absurdities, 
^requisite for the maohineiy ; which machinery is, it seems, necessary 
to constitute the Epop6e. But whether you do or not, I will declare 
(&ough possibly to my own shame) lliat. I never read any epic poem 
with near so much pleasure. I am ^wn old, and have possibly lost a 
great deal of that Are, which fonneriy made me love fire in others at 
any rate, and however attended with smoke; but now I must have aL 
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sense, and cannot, for the sake of five righteons fines, foigive a tlum* 
sand abeuru ones. * 

In this disposition of mind, Judge whether I can read all Homer 
through tout de auite. I admire its ocauties ; but. to t^ you the truth, 
when he slumbers, I sleep. Virgil, 1 confess, is all sense, and therefore 
1 like him better than his model ; but ho is often languid, especially in 
his five or six last books, during whioh I am obliged to take a good deal 
of snuff. Besides, I profess myself an ally of Turnus against the pious 
^nei^ wh(^ like many toi-dimnt pious people, does tlio most flagrant 
injustice and violence in order to execute what tliey impudently call the 
will of Heaven. But what will you say^ when I tell you truly, tliat I 
cannot possibly read our countryman Milton tlirough? I acknowledge 
him to have some most sublimo passages, some prodigious flashes of 
light; but then you must acknowledge that light is often followed by 
vitible,, to usu his own expression. Besides, not having the 
honour to be acquainted with any of the parties in his poem, except tlie 
Man and the Woman, tiie characi. rs and speeches of a dozen or two of 
auge^ and of as many devils, aic os much above my reach as my en- 
tertainment. Keep tills secret for mo : for if it sriould be known, I 
should bo abused by every taatele^ pedant, and every solid divine in 
Ei^and. 

Whatever I haye said to the disadvantage of tliesc three poems, holds 
much stronger against Tasso's Gierusolemme : it is true lie has very 
fine and glaring rays of poetry; but then they are only meteors, tliey 
dazzle, then disappear, and are succeeded by false thoughts, poor 
oonoetti^ and absurd iinposbibilities; witness the Fish and tiie Parrot; 
extravagancies unAvorthy of an heroic poem, and w^ould much better 
have become Ario.sto, who protbsscs U wglionerie. 

I iiave never road the Lusiade of Cainoens, except in a prose trans- 
lation, oonsefiueutly 1 liave never road it at all, 'so shall say nothing of 
It; but tho Henriade is all sense from tlie beginning to tlie end, 
often adorned by the jiiatest^and livoliobt reflections, tho most beautiful 
descriptions, tho noblest images, and tlie subliincst sentiments ; not to 
mention the harmony of tlie verso, in which Voltaire nndoubtedly 
exceeds all the French poote: should yon insist upon an exception 
in favour of Bacino, I must insist, on my part., that he at luost equals 
him. What hero ever interested more tliau IJenry the Fourth ; who, 
according to tho rules of epic poetry, carries on one great and long 
action, and succeeds in it at last? What descriptions ever excited 
more horror tli&n those, first of the Massacre, and then of the Famine 
at Paris f Was love ever painted Avith more truth and morlndeaM than 
in the ninth book? Not better, in my mind, even in the fourth 
of Virgil. Upon the whole, with all your classical rigour, if you will 
but suppose at. Louis a god, a devil, or a witch, aud that he appears in 
jAerson, and not in a dream, the Renriade vrill be an epic poem, 
according to tho strictest statute laws of tlie Epop6e; but In my .court 
cf equity it is one as it is. 

1 oouid expatiate as much upon all his different works, but that I 
PLuuld exceed the bounds of a letter, and run into a dissertation: How 
dUightful is his histozy of that noitbem Brute, the King of Sweden 
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for I cannot call him a man ; and I shonld be sorry to have him paaa 
for a hero, out of regard to those true heroes, such as Julios Onsar 
Titos, Tralan, and the present King of Prussia, wlio cultivated and 
eiiGourogea arts and soienoes ; whoso animal courage waa accompanied 
by the tender and social sentiraonts of humanity ; and who had more 
Treasure In improving, than in desti'oyiug their fellow-creatures 
What can be more touching, or more interesting; what more nobly 
thought, or more happily expressed, than all his drainatio pieces I 
What can be more clear and rational than all his philosophicud letters : 
and whatever was so graceful, and gentle, as ^ his little poetical 
trifles? You are fortunately d portse of verifying, by your knowledge 
of the man, all that 1 have said of his works. 

Monsieur de Maupertuis (whom I hope you will get acquainted with) 
Is, what one rarely meets with, deep in pliilosophy and mathematics, 
and yet honnite ei aimahU honvnie: Algarotti is young Fontenelle. 
Such men must necessarily give you the desire of |)feasing them ; and 
if you can frequent them, tlieir acquaintance will furnish you the 
means of pleasing everybody else. 

A propM of pleasing, your pleasing Mrs. F — — d is expected hero ia 
two or three days ; I will do ^1 that I can for you with lier : I think you 
carried on the romance to the tliird or fourth volume ; I will oontlnuo 
it to the eleventh ; but as fOr the twelfth and last, yon must come and 
conclude it yourself. Non aum qualU eram. 

Good-night to you, child ; for I am going to bed, just at the hour at 
which I suppose you are going to live, at Berlin. 


LETTER OOXOIII. 


Bats, Jfbvtmbtr 11, 175B. 

Mv DBAB Fribto; It iaa very old and very true maxim, that those 
kings reign ',ho most secure, and tiie most absolute, wJm reign in 
tJie hearts of tlieir peoide. Tlieir ixipularity is a better guard than 
their army, and the afmetiv ns of their subjects a better pledge of 
tJieir obedience than their fears. This rule is, in projmrtion, Kill as 
true, though upon a different scale, with regard to private people. 
A man who iiosaesaes that great art of pleading universally, and of 
galuing the affections of tln^se with whom he converses, iK>.<)sesses a 
strength which nothing else can give him: a strength, which facilitates 
and helps his rise; and w’hioh, in case of accidents, breaks his fall. 
Few people of your age sufficiently consider this great point of popu- 
larity; and, when they grow older and wiser, strive in vain to recover 
what they have lost by their negligence. There are three principal 
causes that hinder them from acquiring this useful strength; pride, 
inattention, and mamaise honts. The first, I will not, I cannot suspect 
you of; it is too much below your understanding. T^on cannot, and I 
am sure you do not think yourself superior by nature to the Savoy- 
ard who cleans your room, or the footman who cleans vour shoes ; but 
you may rejoice, and witli reason, at the difference that fortune ha* 
■node in yonr favour. Eqjoy all thmie advantages; but without insult* 
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Ing thoee who are nnfortanate enongh to want them, or even doing 
any thing unnecessarily that may remind them of that want. For my 
own part, 1 am more npon my guard as to my behariour to my servant^ 
and others wlio are called my inferiors, tlmn I am towards equals : 
for fear of being suspected of that mean and ungenerous sentiment, of 
desiring to make others feel that difference which fortime has, and per- 
haps too, undeservedly, made between us. Toung people do not 
enough attend to this; and falsely imagine that the imperative moo^ 
and a rough tone of authority and decision, are indications of spirit 
and courage. Inattention is always looked upon, though sometimes 
ur\justly, as the effect of pride and contempt ; and whore it is thought 
so, is never forgiven. In this article, young people are gener^ly 
exceedingly to blame, and offend extremely. Their whole attention is 
engrossed by their particular set of acquaintance; and by some few 
glaring and exalted objects, of rank, beauty, or parts ; all tlje rest they 
think so little wortli ilioir care, that they neglect even common civility 
towards them. I will frankly confess to you, that this was one of my 
great &nlt8 when I was of your age. very attentive to please that 
narrow court circle in which I stood enchanted, I considered everything 
else as hourgeou^ and unworthy of common civility ; I paid my court 
assiduously and skilfully enough to shining and distinguished figures, 
such as ministers, wits, and beauties ; but theu I most absurdly and 
imprudently neglected, and consequently offended all others. By this 
folly I mode myself a thousand enemies of both sexes ; who, though I 
thought them very insignificant, found means to hurt me essentimly, 
where I wanted to recommend myself the most, I was thought proud, 
though I was only imprudent. A general easy civility and attention to 
the common run of ugly women, and of middling men, both which I 
killily thought, called, and treated, as odd people, would have made me 
as many friends, as by the contrary conduct I made myself enemies 
AU this too was d ours perU; for i might equally, and even more suo 
cesbfnlly, have made my court, when I had particular views to gratify. 
I will fdlow that tills t^ is often very unpleaBant, and that one wys, 
with some unwillingness, that tribute of attention to dull and tedious 
men, and to old and ugly women ; but it is the lowest price of popu- 
Urity and general applause, which ore very well worth pnrehuing, 
were they much dearer. 1 conclude this held with this adv.ee to you: 
Gain, by particular assiduity and address, tlie men and women you 
want; and, by an universal civility and attention, please everybody so 
far, as to have their good word, if not their good will ; or, at least, as 
to secure a partial neutrality. 

Mawoaite honte not only hinders young people from making a great 
many friends, but makes them a great many enemies. They are ashamed 
of doing the tiling tiiey know to be right, and would otherwise do, fbr 
fear of the momentary lai^h of some fine gentleman or lady, or of 
some mawoau plaisant, 1 have been in this ease; and have cdten 
wished an obscure acquaintonoe at the devil, for meeting and taking 
notice of me, when I was in what I tiiought and called fine oompany. 
1 bavp returned their notice shily, awkwardly, and ounsoqnentiy ofiS»n- 
sively, for fear of a momentary joke; not considering, as 1 ought to 
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haT« done, that the very people who would have joked upon me at 
first, would have esteemed me tlie more for it afterwards. ^ example 
explains a rule best ; Suppose you were walking in the Toileries with 
some fine folks, and that -you should unexpectedly . meet your old 
acquaintance, little crooked Grierson ; what would you do f 1 will tdl 
you what von should do, by telling you what I would now do in that 
case myself. I would run up to him, and embrace him; s^ some 
kind ot things to him, and tlien return to my company. Ihere I 
should be immediately asked : Maw qu'eat ee que o'est dottc que ee petit 
SapaMou que voua atee eunJbrawt n teimrement f Pour eela^ Vaecolade a 
ttS eharmante ; with a great deal more festivity of that sort. To this 
1 should answer, without being the least ashamed, but en hadiiumt: O 
je ne voiu dirai pm qui deet ; deet un petit ami que je time incognito^ 
qui a son merite^ et qui^ d foree ditre eormu, fait oublier ea ^ure. 
Que me donneree^oiWy et je eoue le prhmtm^ t And then, with a 
little more seriousness, 1 would add: Maia d^ailleure c^eat que jene 
deauvoue jmnaU mea connoiaaancea^ d eauae de leur etat ou de Uur 
figure, Ilfant avoir bienpeu de aenthnena pour lefaire. This would 
at once put an end to tliat momentary ])leasantry ; and give them all a 
better opinion of me than tliey had before. 8ux>pose another case; and 
that some of the iiiiost ladies du bon ton should come into a room, and 
find you sitting by, and talking jiolitely to la vieille Marquise de Belle- 
foiidiL tlm joke would, for a moment, turn ai^ou that Ute-drt4te, Hh 
him f a/vez-^oua d la fin fiact la belle Marquiae t La partie eaUalle 
faite ^our la petite maiaont Le aouper aera gahmt aana doute: Maia 
nefaia-tu done ^toint acru^le de aHuire une jeune et aimable peraonne 
comme celle-ld f To this I should answer : La partie n*ttoit p<u meora 
tout’d^it lieCj voua noua aoee interrompu ; maia avee le tema que faiU 
on f P'ailleura maquee-vona de mea amoura font quHl voua plavra^ w 
eoua dirai que je reapecU tant lea jeunea damea^ que ja reapeete mime lea 
vieillea, pour Pa/ooir 6te. Aprea cela il y a aouvont dea liaiaona entre lea 
vieiU^ et lea jeuTiea. This would at once turn the pleasantry into an 
esteem for your good sense and your good breeding. Pursue steadily, 
and without fear or sliome, whatever your reason tells you is right, and 
what yon see is practised by people of more experience tlian yourself, 
and of established characters of good sense and good breeding. 

After all this, perhaps yon will say, that it is impossible to please 
every l>ody. 1 grant it; but it does not follow that one should not 
therefore endeavour to please as many as one can. Nay, I will go fiu*- 
ther, and admit, tliat it is impossible for any man not to have some 
enemies. But uiis truth from long exi>erience 1 assert, that he who hos 
the most frieiute and tlfo fewest enemies, is the strongest ; will rise the 
highest with the least envy ; and foil, if he does fall, the gentlest, and 
the most pitied. This is surely an ’object worth pursuing. Pursue it 
according to the rules I have here given you. I -will add one observs^ 
tiou more, and two examples to enforce it; and then, as the parsons 
say, conclude. 

There is no cm creature so obscure, so low, or so poor, who may 
not, by the strange and unaccountable chan^ and vicissitudes of 
human affairs, somehow or other, and some time or other, become an 
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dsefill friend, or a tronblesome enemy, to the greatest And the ridtest. 

late Duke of Ormond was almost the weakest, bnt, at the same 
time, the best bred, and most popnlar man in this kingdom. His edn- 
cation in courts and camps, joined to an easy, gentle nature, had nven 
him that habitual affability, those engaging manners, and those meohani- 
cal attentions, that almost supplied the place of eveiy talent he wanted ; 
and he wanted almost every one. They proenred him the love of all 
men, without the esteem Of any. He yraa impeached after the death of 
Queen Anne« only because that, having been engaged in the same mea 
sures with those who were nec/essarily to be impeached, his impeoc** 
mont, for formas sake, became neoessaiy. But he was impeached 
witliont acrimony, and without the least intention that he should suffer, 
notwithstanding the party violence of those times. The question for 
his impeaclimeiit, in the House of Commons, was carried by many 
fewer votes, than any other question of impeachment; and Earl Stan- 
hope, tlien Mr. Stanhope, and Secretary of State, who impeached him, 
very soon after negotiated and concluded his accommodation with the late 
King; to whom he was to have lieen presented the next day. But the 
late Bishop of Rochester, Atter >ury, who thought that the Jacobite 
cause miglit suffer by losing the Dnke of Ormond, went in all haste, 
and prevailed with the poor weak man to run away; assuring him, 
that lie was only to be gulled into a di^aceful submission, and not tc 
be pardoned in consequence of it. When his subsequent attainder 
passed, it excited mobs and disturbances in town. He had not a perso- 
nal enemy in the world, and had a thousand ftiends. All this was 
singly owing to his natural desire of pleasing, and to the mechanical 
means that his educatino, not his parts, had given him of doing it. 
The other instance is the late Duke of Marlborough, who studied the 
art of i»leasing, because he well knew the importance of it : he enjoyed 
and used it more than ever man did. He gained whoever he had a 
mind to gain ; and he had a mind to gain every body, because ho knew 
that every body was more or less worth gaining. Though his power, 
as Minister and General, made him many political and party enemies, 
they did not make him one personal one ; and the ve^ people who 
wonld gladly have displaced, disgrooed, And perliaps attainted the Duke 
of Marlborough, at the same time personally loved Mr. Churchill, even 
though his private character was blemished by sordid avar*ce, the most 
unamiable of all vices. He hod wound up and turned his whole 
machine to please and ^engage. He had an inimitable sweetness and 
gentleness in his countenance, a tenderness in his manner of speakinj} 
a graceful dignity in every motion, and an universal and minute atten- 
tion to the least things that oomd possibly please the least person. 
This was all art in him ; art of which he well knew and enjoyed the 
Advantages ; for no man ever had more interior ambition, pnde, and 
Avarice, than he hod. 

Though yon have more than most people of your age, you have yet 
very little experience and knowledge of the world ; now l wish to ino- 
culate mine upon yon, and thereby prevent both the dangers and the 
marks of youth and inexperience. If you receive the matter kindl}, 
and observe my prescriptions scrupuionsly, you will secure the 
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ftdvantagra of timet txd Join them to the present inesthnafalB (mes of 
.«ni 0 >and-twcduty. 

I most earnestly recommend one thing to yon, inriim yoftir present 
stay at Paris: I own it is not the most agreeable; bat I affirm it to bo 
the mo;^t usefhl tlucrf in the world to one of yonr age ; and therefore I 
do hope that, yon will force and constrain yourself to do it. 1 mean, to 
Tonverse firequentlj or rather to be in company frequency with both 
men and women itinoh yonr superiors in age and rank. I am very sen- 
sible that, at your age, tout y entrwpowr peu de ehou, et mkne aouoent 
pow rim, et qut oous ^ pauerez mime qvelquee moueau qwvrt-d^hmree ; 
but no matter; you will be a solid giuner by it: you will see, ‘bear, and 
learn the turn and manners of thoso people; you will gain premature 
experience by it; and it will give you a habit of engaging and respectful 
attentions. Versailles, as much as possible, though probably nnenter- 
taining: the Palais Royal often, however duU: foreign ministers of the 
first rank, firoquontly : and women, though old, who are respectable and 
res^ted for their rank or parts; such as Madfune do Pusieux, Madame 
de Nivernois, Madame d'Aimiillon, Madame Geofimn, &o. This 
HoUf if it be one to yon, will cost you but very little in these three or 
four months that you are yet to pass in Paris, and will bring you in a 
great deal; nor will it, nor ought it, to hinder you from being in a more 
entertaining company great part of the day. Tone poutez^ ti wnu le 
ixmlez^ tirer un grand pcurti de ees qnaire moia. May God make you so, 
and bless yon t Adieu. 

LETTER CCXOIV. 

Bath, Ifotmnber 16, O.B. 176a 

Mt nsan Fbikxd : Vanity, or to call it by a gentler name, the desire 
of admiration and applause, is, perhaps, tlie most universal pnnciplo of 
human actions ; 1 do not say, that it is the best ; and I will own, tJiat it 
is sometimes the cause of botli foolish and crimiriol effects. But it is so 
much ofLener the priuolple of right things, that though they ought to 
have a better, yet, considering human nature, tliat principle is to be 
encouraged anti cherished, in consideration of its effects. Whore that 
desire is wanting, we arc apt to be indilferent, listless, indolent, and 
inert; we do not exert our poAVors; and we appear to be as much below 
onrselves, as the vainest man living can desire to appear above what ha 
really is. 

As 1 have made you my confessor, and do not scruple to corJi>8s even 
mv weaknesses to you, I v ill fairly own that 1 hod that vanity, that 
weakness, if it be one, to a prodipous degree ; and, what is more, I 
confess it witliont repentance; nay, I am glad 1 had it; since, if 1 have 
had the got>d fortune to please in ihe world, it is to that powerfiil and 
active pi^nciple that I owe it. I began tlie world, not with a bare 
desire, but with an insatiable thirst, a rag<f of popularity, applause, and 
admiration. If this made me do some silly things on one hand, it made 
me, on the other hand, do almost all the right tilings that I did; it made 
me attentive and civil to the women 1 disliked, and to t^lo men I despised, 
in hopes of the applause of both : though 1 neither desired, nor would 1 
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have aa-epted the favours of the one, nor the frlei.dship of the ether. I 
always ilressed, looked, and talked lay best; and, I own, was oveijojoil 
whenever I perceived that by all three, or by any one of them, the com- 
pany was pleased with me. To men, I talked whatever I thoa^t would 
give them the best opinion of ray parts and learning; and, to women, 
what I was sure would please them; flattery, gallantry, and love. And, 
moreover, I will own to yon, under the seorecy of confession, that my 
vanity has very often made me take great pains to 'make a woman in 
love with me, if I could, for whose person I would not have given a 
pinch of snuff. In company with men, 1 alwavs endeavoured to out- 
shine, or ‘at least, if possible, to equal the most shining man in it. This 
desire elicited wliatever jiow'crs I hod to gratify it; and where I could 
jiot perhaps shine in the first, enabled me, at least, to shine in a second 
or third sphere. By tliese means I soon grew in fashion ; and when a 
man is once in fashion, all ho does is right. It was infinite pleasure to 
me, to find my own fiisliion and popnlarity. I was sent for to all parties 
of pleasure, both of men or women ; whore, in some measure, 1 gave tbo 
Um. This gave me the reputation of having had some women of condi- 
tion; and that reputation, whctiter tnie or false, really got mo others. 
With the men I was a Proteus, and assumed every shape, in order to 
please them all: among the gay, 1 was the gayest; among the grave, 
the gravest; and I never omitted the least attentions of good- breeding, 
or tbe least ofiioes of friendship, that conld either please, or attacli them 
to me: and accordingly I was soon connected with all the men of any 
fashion or fi^ro in town. 

To this principle of vanity, which philosophers call a mean one, and 
wliich I do not, I owe great part of tiio figure which I have made in life. 
1 wish you had as much, hut 1 fear you have too little of it; and you 
seem to have a degree of laziness and listlossness about you, that makes 
you indifferent as to general applause. This is not in character at your 
ag^ and would be barely pardonable in an elderly and philosophical mao. 
It is a vulgar, ordinary saying, but it is a very true one, that one should 
always put the best foot foremost. One should please, shine, and dazzle, 
wherever it is possible. At Paris, I am sure you must observe que cAocun 
86 fait valoir autant q^il est possible ; and La BrnyAre observes, very 
justly, qu'on ne tout ^ns ee monde que ce qu'on veut vahir: wherevei 
applause is in question, you will never see a French man, ‘lor woman, 
remiss or negligent. Qbservo tiie eternal attentions and politeness that 
all people have there for one another. Oe n'est pas pour lours beaux ywm 
ou mox'M. No, but for their own sakes, for commendations and applause. 
Let me then recommend this principle of vanity to yon ; act upon it mea 
peftimlo ; I promise yon it will turn to your account. Practise all tbe 
arts that ever coquette did, to please. Be alert and indefatigable in 
making every man admire, and every woman in love witli you. I can 
tell you too, that nothing will carry you higher in the worlm 

I have had no letter from you smee your arrival at Paris, thongb 
yon must have been long enough there to have written me two <x 
three. In about ten or twelve days Z propose leaving this places and 
going to London ; I have found considerable benefit by my stay her^ 
out not all that 1 want Make my compliments to Lord Albemarle. 
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LETTER CCXOV. 

Batm, Ml IVVl ' 

Mt ]»ab Fbixnd : Since raj last to yon, I have rea l Madame Main- 
tenon’s Letters ; 1 am sure they are genuine, and tiiey both entertained 
and informed me. They have brought me acquainted with tlie charac- 
ter of that able and artful lady ; whom T am convinced that I now ^ow 
much better than her direeteur the AlbS de Fenelon (afterwiurds Arch- 
bishop of Cambray) did, when he wi*oto her tlie 186th letter; and I 
know^ him the better too for that letter. The AlbS^ though brimfhl of 
the divine love, bad a great mind to be first minister, and cardinal, in 
order, no doubts to have an opportunity of doing the more good. His 
being direeteur at that time to llodaino Maintenon, seemed to be a good 
step towards those views. She put herself upon him for a saint, and 
he was weak enough to believe it ; he, on the other hand, would have 
put himself upon her for a saint too, which, I daresay, she did not be* 
neve; but both of them knew, that it was necessary for tliem to appear 
saints to Lewis the Fourteenth, wlio they were very sure was a bigot. 
It is to be presumed, nay, indeed, it is plain by tliat 186th letter, that 
Madame Maintenon had hinted to her direeteur some scruples of con- 
science, with relation to her commeroe with the King ; and which I 
humbly apprehend to have been only some scruples of prudence, at 
once to flatter the bigot character, and increase the desires of the King. 
The pious AbbS, frightened out of his wits, lest the King should impute 
to the direeteur any scmples or dilBculties which he might meet witli 
on the part of the lady, writes her the above-raeutioned letter ; in which 
he not only bids her, not teaze the King by advice and exhortations, but 
to have the utmost submission to his will ; and, tliat she may not mistake 
the nature of that submission, he tells her, it is the some that Sarah had 
for Abraham ; to which submission Isaac perhaps was owing. No bawd 
could have written a more seducing letter to an innocent country girl, 
than the direeteur did to Yaephdtente; who T daresay hod no occasion 
for his good advice. Those who would justify the good direeteur^ alias 
the pimp, in this affair, must not attempt to do it, by saying, tliat the 
King and Madame Maintenon were at tliat time privately married ; that 
the direeteur knew it; and tliat this w^as the meaning of his 
That is absolutely impossible; for that private marriage must have 
removed all scruples between the parties ; nay, could not have been 
contracted upon any other principle, since it was kept private, and con- 
sequently prevented no public scandal. It is therefore extremely evid- 
ent, that Madame Maintenon could not be married to the King, at the 
time when she scrupled granting, and when the direeteur advised her 
to grant, those favours which Sar^i with so much submission granted to 
Abraham : and what the direeteur is ple-osed to call le myeUre de Dieu, 
was most evidently a state of concubinage. The letters are very well 
worth your reading ; they throw light upon many tilings of those times. 

I have just received a letter from Sir William Stanho^ fh>m Lyons; 
In which he tells me that he saw you at Paris, tliat he thinks you a lit- 
Jb mrown, but that you do not make the most of it, for thab you stoop . 
•tCf: cTowsttfs his letter was a panegyric of yon. 

21 
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The yonng Oorate de Sphnllenibnrg, the Ghanihellan whom yo; knew 
at Hanever, is come over with the long, etfait amH W8 &age». 

Though, as I told you in iny last, I have done bnying pictnros, by way 
of yet there are some portraits of rohiarkable people that wonld 
tempt me. For instanoe, if yon could by chance pick up at Paris, at a 
reasonable nrice, and nndonbted originals (whether heads, half lengths, 
or whole lengUis, no matter) of Cardinals Richriieu, Hazarin, and 
Retz, Monsieur de Turenne, le grand Prinoe do Oond^ ; Mesdames de 
Montespan, de Fontanges, de Moiitbazon, de S4v1gn4, de Maintenon, de 
Ohavrense, de Longueville, d’Olonne, &c., I should be tempted to pur* 
ohaso them. I am sensible that they can only be met with, by ^at 
accident, at family sales and auctions, so I only mention the affair tr 
you eventually. 

I do not understand, or else I do not remember, what aifhir yon mean 
In your last letter; whicli ^ou think will come to nothing, and foi 
which, yon say, I luid once a mind that yon should take the road again. 
Ksplain it to me. 

1 shall go to town in four t»T five days, and carry back with me a lit- 
tle more hearing than I brotignt ; but yet, not half enough for common 
wants. One wants ready pocket-money much oftener than one wants 
groat snms ; and to use a very odd expression, I want to hear at sight. 
1 love every-day senses, every-day wit and entertainment ; a man who 
is onlv good on holydays is good for very little. Adieu. 


LETTER OOXOVI. 

OnsisraAB Dat» ITSS. 

My DBAS Funcim ; A tyrant, with legions at his command, may say, 
Oderint modo timeant ; though he is a fool if he says it, and a greater 
fool if he thinks it. But a private man, who oan hurt but few, though 
he oan please many, must endeavour to bo loved, for he cannot be feared, 
in general. Popularity is his only rational and sure foundation. 
The good-will, tlie affections, the lovo of the public, can alone raise him 
to any considerable height. Should you ask me how he is to acquire 
them, I will answer, by desiring them. No man evei deserved, who 
did not desire them; and no man both deserved and do^'red them, who 
had tliem not, thou(di many have enjoyed them merely by desiring, and 
without deserving ^em. You do not imagine, I believe, that I mean 
by this public love, the sentimental lovo of either lovers or indmate 
mends; no, that is of another nature, and confined to a very narrow 
circle; but I mean that jpaeral good-will, which a man may f^uira in 
the world, by the arts of pleasing respectivdy exerted, according to the 
rank, the situation, end tne tom of mind of those whom he ham to do 
with The pleasing impressions which be makes upon them will engage 
their affections and their good wishes, and even their good offices, as 
for (that is) as they are not inconsistent with their own Interests ; for 
fiurther than that yon are not to expect firora three people In the ooui^ 
of your life, even were it extended to tlie patriarchal term. Oould I 
revert to the age of twenty, and carry back with mo all the experience 
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that forty years more hare taught me, I can a««srrc you, ths. I wonM 
employ much t^e greatest part of my time in engaging tlie good-wiU, 
and in insinuating myself into tho predilection of people in general, in- 
stead of directing my endeavours to please (as 1 was too apt to do) to 
the man whom I immediately wanted, or the woman I wished for, 
exclusively of all others. For if one happens (and it will sometimes 
happen to the ablest man) to thil in his views with that man or that 
woman ; one is at a loss to know whom to address one's self to next, 
having offended in general, by tliat exclusive and distingnished partion- 
lar application. !• would secure a general refuge in the good-will of the 
multitude, which is a great strength to any man ; for both miiiistera 
and mistresses choose popular and fashionable favourites. A man who 
solicits a minister, backed by Uio general good will and good wishes of 
mankind, solicits with great weight and great probability of success; 
and a woman is strangely bia>aHed in favour of a man, whom she sees in 
fashion, and hears every body speak well of. This usefol art of insi- 
nuation consists merely of various little things. *A graceful motion, a 
signilicant look, a < riding attention, an obliging word dropped d 
air, dress, and a thousand other undefinable things, all severally little 
ones, Joined together, make that happy and inestimable composition, the 
art of pleanrig, I have in iny life seen many a very handsome woman 
who has not pleased me, and many very sensible men who have dis- 
gusted me: TVliy? only for want of those thousand little means to 
please, which those women, conscious of their beauty, and those men 
of their sense, have been grossly enongb mistaken to neglect. 1 neve^ 
was so much in love in my life, as I was -with a woman who was 
very far from being handsome ; but then she was made up of ^aces, 
and had all the arts of pleasing. The following verees, which I have 
read in some congratulatory poem prefixed to some w^ork, I have for- 
got which, express what 1 mean in favonr of what [>lea$es prefer- 
ably to what is generally called more solid and instructive. 

I would sn author Itke a mlKtress tr7, 

Not bj a nose, a Up, a check, or eye, 

But bjr Bome namvlciui power W give me J07. 

l.*dy Chesterfield bids me make you many compliments ; she shewed 
me your letter of recommendation of La Vestres; which with I was 
very well pleased: there is a pretty turn in it; I wish you would 
always speak as genteelly. I saw anotlier lctU*r from a la«ly at Pa- 
ris, in which there was a high panogyricul paragraph concerning you. 

I wish it were every word of it literally true ; hut, as it comes from 
a very little, pretty, white hand, which is suspected, and I hope justly, 
of ^at partiality to you ; il en faut rabattre qiieViue chme^ §l 
on le faioant il y aura toujourt Wami beaux reotee. Adieu. 
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LETTER COXCVIT. 

hokwa, Ifmc Yta0*$ Dof^ inn 

Mt dear FRraifD : It i«i now above a fortnight .-inco I have received 
a letter from you. I ]ioj)e, however, that yon are well, but engrossed 
by the business of I.,ord Alheniarle^s bureau in the mornings, and by 
business of a gcnteeler nature in the evenings ; for I willingly give 
up my own satisfaction to your improvement, either in business or 
nuinners 

Here have been lately imported from Paris two gentlemen, who, I 
find, were much acquainted with you there; Oomte Sinzendorf, and 
Monsieur Clairant tlie Academician. The former is a very pretty man, 
well-bred, an<i with a great deal of useful knowledge ; for those two 
things are very consistent. I examined liim about yon, thinking him a 
competent judge. He told me. que vous parliee V'Alleniand eomme un 
Alleuiand; que tous anriez le droit public de Vempire parfoAtement 
bien ; que toua anez le g&At sur, et dee eonnomancee fort etenduee. I 
told him, that I knew all this veiy well ; but that I wanted to know 
whether you had I'air, lee 7naniires, les attentiona^ enfin le hrillant d^un 
honn^te homme : his answer was, Maia oui en, viriti^ e'eat fort bien. 
This, you see, is but cold in comparison of what I do wish, and of what 
you ought to wish. Your friend Olairant interposed, and said, Maia qe 
voua aaaure qidil eat fort poli; to which I answered, de le eroia bien^ ria- 
d-via dea Lapona mt nmia ; je voua r^use pour juge^ jmqidd ee que voua 
wgez eti dehiponne, au uioina dix ana, parmi lea honnStea gena. These 
testimonies in your favour aro sucli a.s perhaps yon are satisfied with, 
and think sufiiciont ; hut I am not: titey are only the cold depositions 
of disinterested and unconcerued witnesses, upon a strict examination. 
Wlien, upon a trial, a man calls witnesses to his character, and that 
those Avitnessea only .«ay. that they never hoard, nor do not know any 
ill of him; it iiitirnato.s'at host a neutral and insignificant, though inno- 
cent character. Now I want, and yon ought to endeavour, that lea 
a^remena, lea grncea, lea attea^thna, *Be,, should be a distinguishing part 
of your character, and specified of yon by people un.^‘-kod. I wisJi to 
hear people say of ^ on, Ab quit eat aim^U ! Quellea manierea^ quellea 
gracea, quel art de plaire ! N.vture, thank God, has given ,, ou all 
powers necessary ; and if she has not yet, I hope in God she will give 
you the will of exerting thorn. 

I have lately read, Avith great pleasure, Voltaire’s two little histories 
of la Crolaadea, and VEt^rit Humain ; which I recommend to your 
perusal, if you have not already read them. They are bound up with 
a most poor performance, called Mieromigaa, which is said to be Vol- 
taire's too, but 1 cannot believe it, it is so very unworthy of him; it 
consists tmly uf thoughts stolon from Bwifitit but miserably manned and 
disfigured. But his history of the Croisades shews, in a very short and 
strong light, the most immoral and wicked scheiDe, that was ever con- 
trived by knave**, and executed by madmen and fools, against humanity. 
There is a strange, but never-failing relation between honest madmen 
and skilful knaves * an 1 wherever one meets with collected numbers of 
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Khe former, one may be very sure that they are boo etly direotod by the 
latter. The Popes, who have generally heon both the ablest and tlie 
greatest knaves in Europe, wanted all the power and money of the East; 
for they hod all that was in Europe already. The times and the minds 
fisYonrM their design, for they were dark and uniformed ; and Peter 
the Hermit, at onoe a kna^e and a madman, Avns a Hoe papal tool lor so 
wild and wicked an undertaking. 1 wish we had i^ood histories of 
every part of Europe, and indeed of the world, written upon the plan 
of Voltaire’s de VB^Ht Hunytin; for, I own, I am proviiked at the 
contempt which most historians show lor humanity in general : one 
would think by them that the whole human species consisted but of 
about a hundred and Hfby people, called and dignified (eomuionly very 
■andeservedly too) by the titles of Emiierors, King-*, PtJiio.-., Generids, 
and Ministers. 

I have never seen in any of the newspapers, any mention of the 
affairs of the Ceveimes, or Grenoble, which you gav< me an account of 
some time ago; and the Duke de Mirepoix pretends, at least, to know 
nothing of either. Wore they fjil->e reports; or Joes the French court 
choose to stifle them? I hojio that they are botii rnie, because I am 
verj willing tliat the cares of the French governmeut should be em- 
ployed and confined to tlierasolves. 

Your friend, tlio Eloctress Palatine, has sent me '>i.y wild boars’ heads, 
and otlierjpj^AM de »a chasee, in return for the fans, wliich sho ap)>rovo(l 
of extremely. This present was .signitied to me by one Mr. Harold, 
who wrote me a letter in very iuditlerent Englisli ; I .su]>po 80 he is a 
Dane, who has been in England. 

Mr. llarte came to town yesterday, and dined with me ro-day. Wo 
talked you over; and I can assure you, that, thougli a parson, and no 
member du beau monde^ he thinks all the most sliiuing accoin] dish men ts 
of it full as necessary for you as I do. His evpr«. -.'•ion was, that i» all 
that he wants; but if he wants that^ consiiieriinj his situation and desti- 
nation^ he might as well want every thing else. 

This is the day when people reciprocally offer and receive the kindest 
and the warmest wishes, thouglj, in general, without meaning them on 
one side, or believing them on the other. They are formed by the 
head,’ in compliance with custom, though di.sa vowed by the heart, in 
consequence of nature. Ilis wii>hes upon this occasion are the best 
tW are the best turned; yon do not, I am sure, doiitit the truth of 
mine, and therefore I will express them with a yuaker-like simplicity. 
May this new year be a very jiow one indeed to you ; may you put off 
the old, and pnt on the new man I bat I mean the outward, not the in- 
ward man, Wth this alteration, I might justly sum up all my wishes 
for yon in these words : 

DU tlbi dent aoDOi, d« te dud cmUtd somei. 

This minutei. I receive vour letter of the 2<5th pas-t, which gives me a 
very disam^eable reason for your late silence. By tlio symptoms which 
yon mennon of yov illness, 1 Imth hope and believe that it was wholly 
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owing to your own want of caro. Yon aro rather inclined to be fiit| 
you have naturally a good stomach, and you eat at the best tables ; 
which must of course make you plethoric : and upon my word you will 
bo very subject to tliose accidents, if you wi'l not, from time to time, 
when you find yourself full, heated, or your head aching, lake some lit 
tie, easy, preventative purge, tlmt would not confine you; such as 
chewing a little rhubarb when you go to bed at night, or some senna- 
tea in the morning. You do very well to live extremely low, for some 
time ; and I could wish, though 1 do not expect it, tliat you would take 
one gentle vomit ; fi>r those giddinesses, and swimmings in the head, 
always piv'cecd from some fouliieiis of the stomach. However, upon 
the whole, I uin very glatl that your old complaint has not mixed itself 
with this, which 1 am fully convinced arises singly from your own 
negligence. Adieu. 

1 am sorry tbi Monsieur Kur;?e, uihwi his sister’s account 


LE'ETER CCXOVIir. 


Lomoos, Janttartf, 10, 17jSS. 

My DEA.R Fbiexh : I never think mj' time so well employed, as when 
1 think it etuplo^od to your advantage. You have long hud tlie great- 
est share of it ; y<)u now engross it. The moment is now decisive ; tho 
piece is going to be exhibited to the public; the mere outlines and thu 
general colouring are not sutlicionl to attract the eyes and to secure aji- 
plaaso; but tho la-.t fiiiialiing, arttul, and delicate strokes are necessary. 
Skilful judges will diAcern and acknowledge their merit; the ignorant 
will, without knowing whj, feel their power. In that view, I have 
tlirown together, fur your perusal, soiiio Maxims; or, to speak more 
properly, observations on men and things ; fiir I have no merit as to 
the invention ; I am no sttm-monger ; and, instead of giving way to 
my imugiuntion, 1 liavo only consulted my memory; and uiy conclu- 
sions we all di'awu trom faciiS, not from fancy. Most maxim-muugers 
have preferred the protiiues- to the justness of a thought, imd the turn 
to tho truth j but 1 have refused myself to f'very thing * liat my own 
experience did not jujtity and coutirm. I wish you would consider 
them seriously, and separately, and recdr to them again pro re nata in 
similar cases. Young men are as apt to tbiuk theuj.selves wise enough, 
as driinkiui men are to tltink themselves sober euougli. They look upon 
spirit to be a much better thing than experience; which tliey call cold- 
ness. They are but half mistaken ; for tlKuigh spirit, without expe- 
rience, is dangerous, c*xpor5ence, without spirit, is languid and defective. 
Their union, which is very rare, is perfection; you may join them, if 
you fdeaso ; for all my experience is at your service ; and I do not de- 
sire one grain of your -pirit in return. Use them both, and let them 
ri^iprocoUy animate and obcck each oUier. £ mean here, by the spirit 
of youth, only the vivacity and presumption of youth, which hinder 
them from seeing ' c diiliculties or dangers of an undertaking, but I do 
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not mean what th s.*./ vulgar call spirit, by which they are captious, 
Jealous of tlidr rank, Auspicious of be(pg ouucrvaluod, and tart (as they 
call it) in their repartees, upon tlio aightest occasions. This is an evil, 
and a very silly spirit, which should bo driven out, and transferred to 
an herd of swine. Tliis is not the spirit of a man of fashion, wiio has 
kept good company. Peo])le of an ordinary, low education, wlien they 
happen to fi^ into good company, imagine tlienisolves the only object 
of its attention ; if the ooinpany whisper^ it is, to be sure, concerning 
them; if they laugh, it is at them; and if any tiling ouibigaous, tliat 
by the most tbreod interpretation can be applied to tliein, happens to be 
said, they arc convinced that it was meant at them ; upon wliich they 
grow out of coiiiitenancc first, and then angry. This mistake is very 
well ridiculed iu the Stratagem, where Scrub says, I am sure they 
talked of me for they laughed conttumedly. A well-bred luaii seldom 
thinks, but never seems to tliiuk himself slighted, undervalued, or 
laughed at in company, unless wlicre it is so plaihly marked out, that 
his honour obliges him to resent it iu a proper manner; maie lee hon- 
nitee gene ne se boudent jamaie. I will admit that it is very difficult to 
command one’s self enough, to behave witli ease, frankness, and good- 
tfreoding towards those, who one knows dislike, slight, and injure one, 
as far as they can, without pei-sonal coiibequeuccs ; but I assert, that it 
is absolutely necessary to do it: you must embrace the man yon hate, 
if yon cannot he Justified in knocking hiiu-down ; for otherwise you 
avow the irjjnry, which you cannot revenge. A prudent cuckold (and 
there arc many such at Paris) pockets his horns when he cannot gore 
with tliem* and will not add to the triumph of his maker, by only but- 
ting with tnem ineffectually. A secmiiig ignorance is very often a most 
necessary part of worldly knowledge. It is for instance, commonly 
advisable to seem ignorant of what iwoplo offer to tell you ; ond when 
they say, Have you not heard of such a tiling? to ansAver No, and to 
let them go on ; though you know it already. Some have a pleasure in 
telling it, because they tliiuk that they tell it well ; others have a pride 
in it, as being the sagacious discoverers; and many have a vanity in 
shewing that tliey have been, tliougli very undeservedly, trusted ; all 
these would be disappointed, and consequently displeased, if you said 
Yes. Scorn always ignorant (unless to one most intimate friend) of all 
matters of private scandal and defamation, though you should hoar 
them a thousand times ; for the parties attbeted always look upon the 
receiver to be almost as had as the thief : and, whenever they become 
the topic of conversation seem to be a sceptic, tlu>ugh you are really a 
serious believer; and alw'ays take the extenuating pai-t. But all this 
seeming ignorance should bo ioired to thorough and extenrive private 
informations: and, indeed, it is the best method of procuring them; 
for most people h&ve sncli a vanity in sheAving a superiority over others, 
tiiougb but for a moment, and in the merest trifies, that they will tell 
you what they should not, rather tlion not sljew that the/ can tell what 
you did not knew . besides that suoh seeiuii^ ignorance will inaKe you 
pass for incurious, and consequently luidosiguing. Hr wever, fisJi for 
facts, and take poius to be well intbnned of every thing that passes; 
but iLh judiciously, and not alAvays, jor Indeed often, in the of 
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direct questions, which always pat people npo ^Delr guard, and, often 
repeated, grow tiresome. Hut sometimes take the tlimgs that yon woidd 
know for granted ; upon which somebody will, kindly and offloionsly, set 
you right : sometimes say that you have heanl so and so; and at other 
times seem to know more tlian you do, in order to know all that you 
want; but avoid direct questioning as much os you con. All these 
neoessury arts of the world require constant attention, presence of mind, 
and coolness. Achilles, tbou^ invulnerable, never went to battle but 
completelv armed. Oourts are to be the theatres of your wars, where 
you should be always as completely armed, and even with the addition 
of a hecl-i)ierc. The least inattention, the least dUtraetion^ may prove 
fatal. I would fain see you what pedants call otnnis homoy and what 
Pope much bettor calls dll-aceompliahed : yon have the means in your 
power; add the will, and jmu may bring it about. The vulgar have a 
coarse saying, of spoiling a hog for a half-penny worth of tar; prevent 
the apjilication by providing the tar : it is very easily to be had in 
comparison with what you have .’Iready got. 

The fine Mrs. Pitt, who it seenio saw you often at Paris, speaking of 
you the other day, said, in French, for she speaks little English * 

* * + * mile** 

* * * * whether it is that yon did not pay the homage 

due to her beauty, or that it did not strike you as it does others, I can- 
not determine ; but I hoi>d slie had some other reason tliau truth for 
saying it. I will suppose that yon did not care a pin for lier ; but, how> 
ever, she surely deserved a degree of propitiatory adoration from you, 
which I am afraid you neglooted. Had 1 been in your ca^ I should 
have endeavoured, at least, to have su]>planted Mr. Mackay in his office 
of nocturnal reader to her. 1 played ut cards, two days ago, with your 
friend Mrs. Fitzgerald, and her most sublime mother, Mra. Seagrave ; 
they both inquired after you ; and Mrs. Fitzgerald said, she hoped you 
went on with your dancing ; I said. Yes, and that you assured me, you 
liad made such considerable improvements in it, tliat you had now 
learned to stand still, and even upright. Your virtuosoy la Signora 
Vestri, sung here the other day, with great applause : I presume you 
are intimately acquainted with her merit, (jood night to you, w‘ho- 
ever you pass with. 

I have this moment re<;eived a packet, sealed with your seal, though 
not directed by your hand, for Lady Ilervey. Ko letter from you I 
Are you not wdl ? 


LETTER COXCIX. 

Loxsos, May ST, O, & 1768. 

'H'i OSAR T&ixin} . T have this day been tired. Jaded, nay, tormented, 
by the corpany o^ a most worthy, sensible, and learned man, a near 
relation of mii^, who dined and passed the e zoning with me. This 
seems a paradoa. but is a plain truth ; he lias no knowledge of the world, 
no manners, no aidress: fsrfrora talking witiiout book, as is oommonly 
said of people who talk sillily, he only ^ks by bork ; which in genenu 
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oonversation is ten times worse* He has formed in his own oloset, from 
books, certain systems of e\ery thing, argaos tenaciously upon (hose 
principles^ and is both siirpriseu and angry at whatever deviatea from 
them. His theories are good, but, unfortunately, are all impracticable. 
Wbr ? because ho has only read aud not conversed. He is acqu^nted 
witn books, and an absolute straugcrto men. Labouring with his mat- 
ter, he is delivered of it with pangs; he hesitat^ stops in his utterance, 
and aiways eiipresses himself inelegantly. His actions are all ungraoe- 
fol : sc> thatw with all his merit and Knowledge, I would rather converse 
six hours with the most frivolous tittle-tattle woman, wlio knew some- 
thing of the world, than witli him. The preposterous notions of a sys- 
tematical man who does not know tlie world, tire tlio patience of a man 
who does. It woul<1 be endless to correct his mistakes, uor would he 
take it kindly: for lie has considered every thing deliberately, and is 
very sure that he is in the right. Impropriety is a pharacteristic, and a 
never-failing one, of these people. Beardless, l>ecause ignorant, of cus- 
toms and inATiners, they violate them every moment. They often shock, 
though they nevei mean to odend : never attending either to the gen- 
ertd character, or the particular distinmiishing circumstances of the peo- 
ple to whom, or befor*.- whom tliey talk; whereas the knowledge of the 
world teaches one, that tf.v* very same things which are exc^iugly 
right and prnjier in one company, time and ])laoo, are exceedingly absurd 
in others. In short, a man who has great knowledge, from experience 
and observation, of the charoc'ters, customs, and manners of mankind, is 
a being as different from, and as 6ni>erior to. a man of mere bpok and 
systematical knowledge, as a well-managed norso is to an ass. Study, 
therefore, cultivate, and frequent men and womeu; not only in their 
outward, and consequently guarded, but in their interior, domestic, and 
eons^xieatly less disguised, diai'actors aud manners. Take yonr notions 
of things, as by ol)8orvBtion and experience you find tliey really are, and 
not as you fead that tliey are or siiould bo; for they never are quite 
what they should be. For this purpose do not content yourself with 
genera] ami common acquaintance; but wiierever you con, establish 
vourself, with a kind of domestic familiarity, in good houses. For 
instance, go again to Orli, for two or three days, and so at two or three 
repriges. Go and stay two or three days at a timo^ at Yei-sailles, and 
improve and extend the acquaintance you have there. Be at home at 
St. Cloud; and, whenever any private person of fiishion invites you to 
pass a few di^s at his couiitey-bousc, accept of the invitation. This 
will noccssarify give you a \ersatility of mind, and a facility to rnlopt 
various manners and customs ; for every body desires to please those in 
whose house tliey ore ; and X'ooplo aro only to bo pleased in their own 
dvay. Nothing » more engaging than a cheeiiul and easy conformity to 
people's particular manners, habits, and even weaknesses ; nothing (to 
use a vtilgar expression) should come amiss to a young follow. He 
should be, for good purposes, what Alcihiades was commonly for bad 
oneS) a Proteus, assuming with ease, and wearing with cheerfulness, any 
shap^ Heat, cold, luxury, abstinence, gravity, gaiety, ceremony, easi 
ness, learning, trill tng, business, and pleasure, are modes which he 
•honld he able to take, lay aside, or change occasionally, with a» much 
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ease as he would take or lay aside his hat. All this is only to bo «o> 
qnired by use and knowledge of the world, by keeping a great deal of 
company, analysing every character, and insinuating yourself into the 
faiuilian^ of vajnons acquaintance. A right, a geucroas ambition to 
moke a figure in the world, necessarily gives the desire of pleasing , 
the desire of pleasing points out, to a gi*eat degree, tlie means of doing 
it; and the art of pleasing is, in truth, the art of rising, of distingnishi-ig 
one’s self, of making a figure and a fortune in the world. But witliouc 
pleasing, without tlie graces, as I have told you a thousand times, ogni 
fatica e vana. You are now bat nineteen, an ago at wliicb most of 
your countrymen are illiberally getting drunk in port, at tlio university. 
Yon have greatly got the shut of Uiom in learning; and if you can 
equally get the start of them in the knowledge and niauncrs of the 
world, you may bo very sure of outrunning them in court and pai‘lia> 
meat, as you set out so much earlier than thoyr. They generally begir 
bat to see the world at ouc-and-twenty ; you will by that age have seen 
all Europe. They set out upon tlj^ir travels unlickcd cubs ; and in their 
travels they only lick one auotlio , for they seldom go into any other 
company. They know nothing but the Englisli worid, and the worst 
part of that too, and generally very little of any but the English Ian- 
gut^ ; and they come home, at three or fonr-^and-twenty, refined and 
polished (as is said in one of Congreve’s Y>lay8)like Dutch skippers from 
a whalo-fisliing. The care which has been taken of you, and (to do you 
justice) the care that you liavo taken of yuurselt^ has left you, at the 
ago of nineteen only, nothing to acquire but the knowledge of the world, 
mauuers, address, and tlioso exterior accumplishineuts. But tliey are 
great and necessary acquisitions, to those who liavc sense enough to 
know their true value ; and y our getting them befoi-e you are ono>and> 
twciitj^, and before you enter upon the active and shining soeiie of life, 
will give you such an odvnutage over all your cotemporaries, that tliey 
oaimot overtake you: Uiey must bo distanced. You may iirobabljj bo 
placed about a ^oung priuco, who will probably be a young king. 
There all the various arts of pleasing, t/ie eii^^oging address, the versa- 
tility of manners, the Jyrillant^ the graces, wmU outweigh, %nd yet out- 
run all solid knowledge and unpolished merit. Oil youruclf, therefore, 
and bo both supple and shining, for that race, if you would 1 first, or 
early at the goal. 'Ladies will most probably too liave something to say 
there ; and tiiose who are best witli them will probably be best sama- 
w/iers else. Labour this groat point, my dear child, indelali^ably ; attend 
to the very smallest parts, the minutest graces, the niost trifling circam> 
stances, tliat can possibly concur in forming the shining character of a 
oomplete gentleman, un galant luynmey un hmnme de catir, a man of 
business and pleasure; eatimi dea Itommeay rechereM deafemmMy airni 
de tout le mmde. In this view, observe tlie shining part of every man 
of fashion, who is liked and esteemed; attend to, and Imitate that par- 
kioalar accomplishment for which yon hear him chiefly celebrated and 
^tinguisbed: then collect those various parts, and moke yourself a 
mosaic of the whole. No one body possesses every thing, and almost 
every body possesses some one thing worthy of imitation : only choose 
youx models well; and in order to & so, choose by your ear more than 
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oy yova eye. The best model is always that which is most nniveiMy 
allowed to be the best, though in strictness it may possibly not be so. 
We mast take most things as they are, wo cannot make them what we 
would, nor often what they should bo ; and whore moral duties are not 
concerned, it is more prudent to follow, than to attempt to lead. 
A.diea. 


LETTER 000. 


Bats, OeUbtr 8, ITBS. 

Mt dbab Futbxd : You have set out well at the Ilagae ; yon are in 
lOve with Madame Munter, which I am very glad of : you are in the 
fine company there ; and I hope one of it: for it is not enough, at your 
age, to be merely in good company; but you should, by your adwess 
and attentions, make that good company tUuk you one of them. Thera 
is a tribute duo to beauty, even independently of farther views ; which 
tribute 1 hope you paid witii alacrity to Madame Munter and Madame 
Dogenfoldt: depend upon it, they expected i^ and were oiTended in pro- 
portion as tlmt tribute seemed either unwillingly or scantily paid. I 
uelieve my friend Kreuningen admits nobody now to his table, for fear 
of their commuuicatiug the plague to him, or at least tlie bite of a mad 
tiog. Pray profit of the entries libree^ that the French Ambassador has 
given you; h^iipient him, and spsaib to him. I think you will not do 
amiss to cdl upon Mr. Burrish, at Afx-la-ChapoUo, since it is so little 
out of your way ; and you will do still better, if you would, which I 
know you will not, drink those waters for five or six days only, to scour 
your stomach and bowels a little ; I am sure it would do you a great 
deal of gooil. Mr. Burrish can, doubtless, give you Uie best letters to 
Munich ; and he will iiataroUy give you some to Oomte Preysing, or 
Comte Sinsheim, and sucli sort of grave people ; but I could wish tliat 
you would ask him for some to young fellows of pleasure, or fashion- 
able coquettes, that yon may bo dans PhonnSte dibattcAe de Munich. 
A propos of your future motions ; I leave you in a great measure the 
mastet of them, so shall only suggest luy tlioughts to you upon that 
subiect. 

\ou have throe electoral courts in view, Bonn, Munich, and Mauheim. 

[ would advise you to see two of them rather cursorily, and fix your 
cabernaole at the third, wlucbover that may be, for a considerable time. 
For instance, should you choose (a-s 1 fancy you will), to moke Man- 
heim the place of your residence, stay onW ten or twelve days at Bonn, 
and as long at Munich, and then go and fix at Mfmheim ; and so, vies 
rersa, if you should like Bonn or Munich better than yon tliiuk yon 
would h^heim; make tliat the place of your residence, and only visit 
the other two. It is certain that no man can be much pleased himself, 
or please others much, in any place where ho is only a bird of passage 
t(>r ei^hl or ten days ; neither party tliinking it worth while to make an 
acqniuntanoc, still less to fonn any couneotioUj for so short a time; but 
when months are the case, a man may dumosticato himself pretty well ; 
and very soon not bo looked upon as a strainer. This is the real utility 
of travelling, when, by contracting a fiimiliarity at any place, you goti 
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into the inside of it, and see it in its undress. That is the only way of 
knowing the customs, the manuers, and aU the little charocteristical 
peoulianties, that distinguish one place from another ; but then this 
familiarity is not to be brought about by cold, formal visits of half an 
hour : no ; you must shew a willingness, a desire, an impatienc^ of 
foriuing cotinections, il fomt iy priter^ et y mettre du liant, du diair da 
plaire. Whatever you do approve, you must be lavish in your praises 
of ; and you lunst learn to commend what yon do not approve of, if it 
is approved of there. Ton are not much given to praise, 1 know ; but 
it is becanse you do not yet know how extremely people are engaged b; 
a seeming sanction to their own opinions, prejudices, and we&nosses, 
even in the merest trifles. Our self-love is mortified, when we think 
our opinions, and even our tastes, customs, and dresses, either arraigned 
or condemned ; as on the contrary, it is tickled and flattered by appro- 
bation. I will rive you a remarkable instance of this kind. The famous 
Earl of Shaftesbury, in the fiaritious reign of Charles the Second, while 
he was Chancellor, had a mind be a Favonrit<^ as well as a Minister 
of the King ; iu order, therefore, to please his Mtgesty, whose prevail- 
ing passion was women, my Lord kept a w o , whom he hod no oeca- 

sion for, and made no manner of use of. The King soon heard of it, 
and asked him if it was true ; ho owned it was ; but tliat, though he 
kept that one woman, he had several others l)esides, for he loved 
variety. A few days afterwards, the King, at bis pnblic levee, saw 
Lord Shaftesbury at some distance, aud said iu the circle, One would 
not think tliat that little, weak man is the greatest whore-master in 
England ; but I can assure you that he is.” Upon Lord Shaf^buj y 's 
coining^ into the circle, there was a general smile; the King said, 
“ This is concerning you, my Lord.” ** Me, Sir ?” answered the chan- 
cellor, with some surprise. “Yes, you,” answered the King; “for I 
hod Just said that you were the greatest whore-master in England ! 
Is it not true?” “Of a aulject^ Sir,” replied Lord Shaftesbury, “per- 
haps I am.” It is the same in every thing ; we think a diflercnco of 
opinion, of conduct, of manners, a tacit reproach, at least, upon our 
own ; we must therefore use ourselves to a ready coufonnity to wliat- 
over is neither criminal nor dishonorable. Whoever differs from any 
general custom, is supposed both to tliink, and proclaim bitnaelf wiser 
than the rest of the world : which the rest of the world lannot bear 
especially in a young man. A young fellow is always forgiven, and 
often applauded, when he carries a fashion to au excess ; but never 
if he stops short of it. The fii-st is ascribed to youth and fire ; but 
the latter is imputed to an affectation of singul^ty, or superiority. 
At your age, one is allowed to <yutrar fashion, dress, vivacity, gal- 
lantry, Ac., but by no moans to be behind hand in any one of them. 
And one may apply to youth in tMa case, Si non ei'r<mat,fBcarat ilU 
minda. Adieu. 
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LETTER OCOI. 

BATB.OM0(«rl9, 17S3. 

Mt DBAJt PhiBiTD Of all the various inj^edients that compose the 
asefnl and recessary art of pleasing, no one is so eifectnal and engag- 
ing, as that gentlene&s, tluit aouceur of countenance and manner, to 
vrliich you are no stranger, though (God knows why) a sworn enemy. 
Other people take great pains to conceal or disguise their natural imper- 
fections ; some, by the make of their clothes, and oilier arts, endeavour 
to conceal the defects of their shape ; women, wlio unfortunately have 
sotoral ba<l complexions, lay on good ones; and both men and women 
oiioG whom unkind nature has indicted a surliness and feiocity of conn- 
lenance, do at least all they can, Uiough often without success, to soften 
and mitigate it ; they atfeot douceur^ and aim at smiles, though often in 
the attempt, iiito tiie Devil in Milton, they grin horribly a ghMtly »mile. 
But you are the only person, 1 eyer knew, in thcj, whole course of my 
life, wLc not only disdain, but absolutely reject and disguise a great 
advantage that nature has kindly grants. Yon easily guess I mean 
eountendnee ; for t»Iie has given yon a very pleasing one; but you beg 
to be excused, you will not accept it; but, on the contrary, take singu- 
lar pains to put on the most funoote^ forbidding, and unpleosing one, 
that can possibly be imagined. This one would think impossible ; but 
you know it to be true. If you imagine that it gives you a manly, 
thoughtful, and decisive air, as some, though very few of your country- 
men do, you are most excee<lingly mistaken ; for it is at host the air of 
a German corporal, part of whose exercise is to look fierce, and to 
hlaoemeer-op. You will say, perhaps. What, am 1 alw'ays to be study- 
ing niy countenance, in order to wear this doueiur ? I answer, Mo ; do 
it but for a fortnight, and you i)e\or will have Occasion to tTiink of it 
more. Take but half tlie pains to recover tlie countenance tliat natnre 
gave you, that you must have taken to disguise and deform it os you 
Lave, and the business will be done. Accustom your eyes to a certain 
softness, of which they are very camble, and your face to smiles, whicl^ 
become it more than most faces I know. Give all yunr motions, too, 
an air of doueeur^ which is directly the reverse of their present celerity 
and rapidity. I wish you would adopt a little of Pair du Couvent (you 
very well know what I mean) to a certain degree ; it has something 
extremely engaging; there is a mixture of benevolence, affection, and 
unction in it : it is freoueiitly really sincere, but is almost always thought 
so, and consequently pleasing. Will you call this trf)uble f It will not 
be half an hour's trouble to yon in a week's time. But suppose it 
be, pray tell me, why did you ^ve yourself the trouble of learning 
to dance so well as you do? It is neither a reli^ous, moral, or 
civil dnty. You must own, that you did it then singly to please 
and you were in the right oii't. Why do you wear fine clothes, ana 
curl your hair? Both are troublesome , lank locks, and plain nimsy 
»ig8, are much easier. This then yon also do in order to please, and • 
you do very right. But tlien, for God’s sake, reason and act conse- 
quentially; and endeavour ti please in other things too, still more easea- 
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tial ; anti without which the trouble you hare taken in those is wholly 
thrown away. Yon shew your cancin^, perhaps, six times a-year, at 
most ; but you shew your countenance and your common motions every 
•lay, and all day. Which then, I appeal to yourself, ought yon to think 
t)f the most, and care to render easy, gracoml and engaging ? Dtmuur 
of countenance and gesture can alone make them so. You are by no 
means ill-natured; and would yon then most unjustly be reckoned so? 
Yet yonr cotnmon countenance intimates, and ^onld moke any body, 
who did not know you, believe it. A propo% of this, I must toll yon 
what was said the other day to a fine lady whom you know, who is 
very good-natured in truth, but whose 'common conntenance implies ill- 

nature, oven bmbJity. It was Miss H ^n. Lady M -y's niece, 

whom you have seen both at Blackheath and at Lady llervey^. Lady 

M ^y was saying to me, that you had a very engaging countenance, 

when yon had a mind to it, but that you had not always that mind ; 

upon which Miss H n said, tlmt she liked your countenance best, 

when it was as glum as her own. Why then, replied Lady M ^y, 

you two should marry ; for wliile you both wear your worst counte- 
nances, nobody else will vontnre upon either of yon ; and they call her 
now Mrs. Stanhope. To complete this dmeeur of countenance and 
motions, which I so earnestly recommend to yon, yon should carry it 
also to your expressions, and manner of thinking, mettez y tovjours ds 
Vaffeetueux de Vonotion; take the gentle, the favonrahle, the indulgent 
eiofe of most questions. I own that the manly and sublime John Trott, 
your countryman, seldom does ; but, to show his spirit and decision, 
takes the rough and harsh side, which he generally adorns witli an 
oath, to seem more formidable. This he only thinks fine ; for to do 
John justice, he is commonly as good-natured ns any body. These 
are among the many little things which yon have not, and I have 
lived long enough in the world to know of what infinite consequence 
they are in the course of life. Reason then, I repeat it again, within 
yourself, consequentially ; and lot not the pains you have taken, and 
still tak^ to please in some things be a pure perte^ by your negligence 
/>f, and inattention to others of much less trouble, and much more con 
secnenco. 

1 have been of late much engaged, or ratlicr bewildered, in Oriental 
History, particnlarly tliat of the Jews, since the destructi. i of their 
temple, and their dispersion by Titus; but the coafnsioii and uncertainty 
of the whole, and the monstrous extravagances, and falsehoods of the 
greatest part of it, disgusted me extremely. Their Thaluiud, their Misohp 
na, their Targiims, and other traditions and writings their Rabbpui 
and Doctors, wh»> were most of them Cuhalists, are really more extrav- 
agant and absurd, if possible, than all that yon have read in Corate do 
Gabalis; and indeed moit 4>f his stutfis takoo from them. Take this 
sample of their nonsense, which is transmitted in the writings of one ot 
their most considerable Rabbins. ** Cue Abas Saul, a man of ten feet 
high, was digging a grave, snd happened to find the eye of Goliah, in 
which he thought proper to bury himself, and so ho did, all but his 
head, which the Giant's eye was unfortnnately not (juite deep enough to 
'eoeive." This, 1 assure you, is the most modest he of ten thousand. 
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1 have also read theTnrIwisL historr which, excepting the rdigions part, 
is not fabnlons, though verv po^ibly not true. For the Turra, having 
no nnticr. of letters, and being, even b^ their religion, forbid the use of 
them, except for reading and traTiscribing the Koran ; they have no hi8> 
torions of then own, nor any authentic records nor memorials for other 
historians t( W' rk n^ion ; so that what histories we have of that oonntry, 
are written bj' tbreiguers ; os Fiatina, Sii Paul Rycant, Prince Oantimer, 
&c., or else snatches only of particular and short periods, by some who 
happened to reside there at those times ; such as Busbeqiiius, whom 1 
have Just fluished. I like liim, as fiir as he goes, much the best of any 
of them: but tlien his account is, properly, only an account of his own 
Embasi^, ftom the Emperor Charles the !nfth to Solyman the Magnifi- 
cent. nowevor, there he gives, episodically, tlie best account 1 know 
of the customs and irianners of the Turks, and of the nature of that 
government, which is a most extraordinary one. For, despotic as it 
mways seems, and sometimes is, it is in truth a military republic; and 
the real power resides in the Janissaries ; who sometimes order their 
Sultan to strangle his Vizir, and sometirnos thd Vizir to depose or 
strangle his Sultan, according os they happen to bo angry at the one or 
the other. T own, T am glail, that tlie capital strangler shonld, in liis 
turn, bo %trangU-ahle^ and now and then strangled ; for I know of no 
brute 80 fierce, nur no criminal so guilty, as tho creature called a Sove- 
reign, whether King, Saltan, or Sophy, who thinks himself, either by 
divine or human right, vested with an absolute power of destroying his 
firilow-crentures ; or who, without inquiring into his right; lawlessly 
exerts that power. Tlie most excusable of all those human monsters 
are the Turks, whose religion teaches tliem inevitable fatalism. A 
wopot of tlie Turks, my Loj’ola, I pretend, is superior to your Sultan. 
Perhaps you think this impossible, and wonder who this Loyola is. 
Know then, that I have had a Harbet bronglit me from France, so ex 
actly like the Sultan, that ho lias been mistaken for him several times ; 
only his snout is shorter, and his ears longer than tho Sultan’s. He has 
^so the acquired knowledge of Uie Sultan ; and I am apt to think tliat 
ho studied under the same master at Paris. Ills liabit aild his white 
band show him to be an ccclvsiastio; and his begging, which lie does' 
very earnestly, prc»ves him to bo of a mendicant order ; which, added 
to his flattery and insinuation, make him supposed to bo a Jesuit, and 
have acquired him the name of Loyola. I must not omit too, tliat when 
he breaks wind he smells exactly like Sultan. 

I do not yet hear one jot the better for all my batliings and pumpings, 
thongh I have been here already full half iny time; I conse<iuGntly go 
very little into company, being very little fit for any. I hope you keep 
company enough for ns botli ; you will get more by that, tlian I shall by 
all ray reading. I read singly tf» amuse myself, and fill up my time, cf 
which I have too much ; bat yon have two much better reasons for going 
into company, pleasure and profit. May you find a great deal of Wli. 
ui a great de^ of company I Adieu. 
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LETTER CCCn. 


LOHDOir, ^uvemXttr ao, 1751. 

Mr Dear Friend : Two moils are now dne from Holland, so that I 
have no letter from you to ooknowledce. But that, you know, by long 
experience, does not hinder my writmg to you : I always receive your 
letters with pleasure ; but I mean, and endeavour, that you should re- 
ceive mine with some profit; preferring always your advantage, to my 
own pleasure. 

If you find yourself well settled and naturalised at Manheim, stay there 
some time, and do not leave a certain for an uncertain gotd; but if yen 
think you shall be as wcU, or better established at Munich, go there as 
soon as you please ; and if disappointed, you con always return to Man- 
heim. I mentioned, in a former letter, your passing tlie Carnival at 
Berlin, whicli 1 think may be both useful and pleasing to you ; however, 
do as yon will; but let me know what you resolve. That king and that 
country have, and will have, so great a share in the ailairs of Europe, 
that tliey are well worth being * iioronghly known. 

Whether, where you are now. or ever may be liereaftor, you speak 
French, German, or Englisli must, I earnestly recommend to you a par- 
ticular attention to the propriety and elegance of your style : employ 
tlie best words you can find in tlie language, avoid cacophony^ and 
make your periods as harmonious as you can. I need not, 1 am sure, 
tell you what you must often have felt, how mucli the elc^noo of dic- 
tion adorns the best thoughts, and palliates the worst. In the Honso 
of Commons, it is almost ever^tlting; and, indeed, in overy^ assembly, 
whether public or private. Words, which are the dress of thoughts, 
deserve surely more care than clothes w'hich are only the dross of the 
person, and which, however, ought to have tlioir share of attention. If 
you attend to your style, in any ono language, it will give you a habit of 
attending to it in evorv other ; and if i>nce you speak either French or 
German very elegantly, you will afterwards speak much the bettor 
English for it. I repeat it to you again, for at least the thousandth time, 
exert your whole attention now in acquiring the ornamental parts of 
character. People know very little of the world, and talk nonsense, 
when they talk of plainness and solidity unadorned : thny wUl do iu 
notliing: mankind has been long out of a state of nature, anr! the golden 
age of native simplicitv will never return. Wlxether for the better 
or the worsa no matter ; but we ore refined ; and plain luannera, plain 
dress, and plain diction, would os little do in life, os ooorus. herbage, 
and tne water of the ueighbonring spring, would do at Uhie. Some 
I)eople are just come, who interrupt me iu tl.e middle of :ny aermon ; 
80 good night 

LETTER OOOIII. 

Lovdov, Sou m mtr M, 1181. 

Mt dear Fkirno: Fine doings at Manheim ! If one may mve credit 
to the weekly histories of Monsieur Roderigue, the finest w. iter among 
tlie moderns ; not only dss ehoMet hrilUvnU* $t 7iom&r«us«i. ie» cpinu 
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yd Ztf acteura m w^asaent lea joura dea Sainfa da Z £, A A. BJE>, 
ahSniaaimaaj eelibria^en grand gala; but to crowu tho whole, Mousieur 
Zaobinantel is happily arriv^ and Monsieur Wartcnsleben liourJy 
expected. I hope that yon are para magna of all these delights ; 
though, as Noll Bluff says, in the Old Bachelor, tAct raacally Oazaitaer 
taiaa no more notice of you than if you, wore not in tho land of the 
lifoing. I should think, tlist he might at least have taken notice, tliat 
in those rejoicings yon appeared with a rejoicing, and not a gloomy 
oountenance ; and you distinguished yourself in that numerous and 
shining company, by vour air, dress, address, and attentions. If this 
was the case, as I will both hope and suppose it was, 1 will, if yon 
require it, have him wntten to, to do you justice in his next ouppU^ 

, ment. Seriously, I am very glad Uiat you are whirled in that tou^iU 
Ion of pleasures; they smooth, polish, and rub off rough corners: 
perhaps too, you have some particular eolUaion^ which is still more 
effectual. 

Schannat's History of the Palatinate wo^ I find, written originally in 
Gennon, in which language, I suppose, it is that you have read it; but, 
as I must humbly oontent myself witii the French translation, Vaillaut 
has sent for it tor me frain Holland, so that I have not yet read it. While 
you are in the Palatinate, you do very well to read every thing relative 
to it ; yon will do still better if yon make that reading the foundation 
of your inquiries into the more minute circumstances and anecdotes of 
that country, whenever yon ore in company witli informed and know* 
ing people. 

The Ministers here, intimidated on tho absurd and gronndless cla- 
mours of the mob, nave, very weakly in my mind, repealed, this ses- 
sion, the bill which they had passed in the last, for rendering Jews 
capable of being naturalized, by subsequent acts of Parliament. The 
olamonrers triumph, and will doubtless make fiirthor deinauds ; which, 
if not granted, this piece of ooinplaisaiice will soon be forgotten. 
Nothing is truer in politics, than thi.s reflection of tlio Cardinal de Ketz, 
^ue le poupU eraint toujoura guand on ne le craint paa ; and conse- 
quently tlicy grow unreasonable and insolent, wlien tliey find that they 
are feared. Wise and honest governors will never, if they can liolp it, 
give the people just cause to complain; but then, on the other hand, 
they will firmly withstand gronudlc'is clamour. Besides that this noise 
against the Jew bill proceeds from tlmt narrow mob-spirit of intoleration 
in religions, and iiihospitalily in civil matters; both wliich, all wise 
governments should omiose. 

The 'confusion in france increases daily, as, no- doubt, yon are 
informed, where you are. There is an answer of the clergy to the 
remonstrances of the Parliament,, lately published, which was sent me 
by the last post from France, and which 1 would have sent you, inclosed 
in this, were it not too bnlk^. Very probaidy you may see it at Man- 
lieim, from the French Minister: it is very well vvortb your reading, 
being most artfully and plausibly written, though founded upon false 
principles; the Jtia divinum of the clergy, aud consequently their 
supremacy in all matters of faith and doctrine, are asserted; both 
wmoh I a^lutely deny. Were those two points allowed the clergy o* 
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any oonntry whatsoover, tliey intuit nceessanl/ govern that oonntry 
absolatelj ; everything being, directly or indirectly, reVt'*e to fitith or 
doctrine; and wiioover is supposed to have the power of saving and 
•damning souls, to all eternity -^which power the clergy pretend to), will 
be much more considered, and better obeyed, than any civil power, 
that foniis no pretensions beyond this world. Whereas, in truth, the 
clergy in everv country are, like oil other subjects, dependent upon the 
bupreme legislative power, and are appoints by that power, under 
whatever restrictions and limitations it pleases, to keep up decency and 
decorum in the chni*cb, just as constables are to keep peace in the 
parish. This Fra Paolo has clearly proved, even upon their own prin- 
ciples of the Old and New Testament, in his book as Ben^flciigy which 
I recommend to you to read with attention ; it is short. Adieu. 


LETTER CCCIV. 

Lohdov, Daember SB, T*K 

Mt drab Friend : Yesterday again I received two letters at oner 
iiom you, the one of the 7tlj, the other of the 16th, from Manbeim. 

You never had in your life so good a reason for not writing, eith^i 
' to me or to any body else, as your sore finger lately furnished you. 1 
believe it was painful, and I am glad it is cured ; but a sore finger, how- 
ever painful, is a much less evil than laziness, of either body or mind, 
and attended by fewer ill consequences. 

1 am voiT glad to hear that you were distinguished, at tlte court of 
Manheim, from the rest of your c<mntrymeu and ferow-travellers : it 
is a sign that you hod better mannem and address than they; for 
take it for granted, the best bred [>eople will always be the b^t re- 
ceived, wlierever they go. Good manners are the settled medium of 
social, as specie is of commercial life ; 'returns ore ^uolly expected for 
both ; and people will no more advance their civility to a bear, than 
their money to a bankrupt. I really both hope and believe, that the 
Gemma courts will do yon a great deal of good ; their ceremony and 
restraint being the proper correctives and antidotes fi)r your negligence 
and inattention. I believe they would not greatly relish your weltering 
in your own laziness, and an easy chair ; nor take it v ry kindly, 
when they spoke to you, or you to them, yea looked another way : as 
much as to say, kiss my b — h. A« they give, so they require atten- 
tion; aud, by the way, take this maxim for an undoubted truth. That 
no young man can possibly improve in any company, for which ue hoa 
not respect enough to be under some degree of restraint. 

I dare not trust to Meyssouier's report of his Rhenish, his Buigundy 
not having answered, either his account or my expectations. I doubt, 
as a wine merchant, he is the perjidus aaupo^ whatever he may be. as a 
banker. 1 shall therefore venture upon none of his wine; bat delay 
making my provision of Old Hock, till I go abroad mjrself next spring ; 
as I told you in the utmost secrecy, in my last, that I intend to do ; and 
tlien prorably I may taste some that 1 like, and go upon sure ground. 
There is commonly very gootl, both at Aix-la-Ohapelle aud I4ege; 
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vrhere T formerly got Bome excellent, Trliich I carried with me to flpa, 
where I drink no other wine. 

As my letters to you frequently miscarry, I will repeat in this, that 
part of tny last, winch related to vour future motions. Whenever you 
shall be tired of Berlin, go to Dresden; where Sir Charles Willianif 
will be, who will receive you with oren arms. lie dined with me to- 
day ; and sets out fur Dresden in about six weeks. lie s]K»ko of you 
with great kindness and imp.atienfte to see you again. He will trust and 
employ you in business, (and ho is now in the whole secret of impor- 
tance,) till we fix our place to meet in : which probably will bo Spa. 
Wherever you are, inform yourself minutely of, and attend particiilaidy 
to the alfairs of France; they grow serious, and in my o]>inion will grow 
more and more so every day. The King is clespli-ed, and I do not w'ori- 
der at it; but he has brought it about, to bo bated at the same time, 
w'hich seldom happen'^ to the same man. llis mini'^ters nre known to be' 
as ilisunited as incapable; he hesitates between Ibo Church and the Par- 
liaments, like the ass in the fable, that stfirved between tAvo linmpers of 
hay ; too much in love with his mistress to part w'ith her, and too mucli 
afraid <>fhis soul tf) enjoy her: jealous of the Parliaments, who wotild 
pup]Aort his authority ; and a devoted bigot the. Church, that, would 
destroy it. The people are poor, consejiuently discouteiitcil ; tlio-se w'ho 
have religion, are divided in their notions of it; which is saying that 
they hate one anot her. The Clergy never tlo IbrgiA a ; much le«3 w ill they 
formve the Parliament ; the Parliament never will forgive them. The 
amiy must, without doubii, take, in their OAvn iniiuls at least, different 
parts in all these disputes, whicii upon ocoiision would break out. 
Annica tliOAigh always the supporters and tools of absolute power for 
the time being, are always the destroyers of it too ; by froipiently chang- 
ing the hands in which thev think proi»er to lodge it. This Avas the 
ca'<e ot tlie IVflstorian bauds, who deiwsed and murdered the monsters 
they had raised to oppress mankind. The Jnnismnos in Turkey, and 
tlio regiments of guai'ds in Bussia, do tlie same now. The French nation 
reasons freely, which they uever did before, upon inatlej-a of religion 
and government, and begin to be ^ejiiidicati ; the otticers do so too; 
in short, all tlie symptoms, which I lm\'e ever inefAvitli in hi-tory fire- 
vions to great changes and revidutions in goA^ernment, noAV exi-itj and 
daily increase in France. I am glad of it; tlio rc'st vif £nroi*o will be 
the quieter, and have time to recover. Engband, I am Mire, Avants rest, 
for it wants men and money; the Republic of the United Provinces 
wants both still more; the other PoAvers cannot well dance, Avlien 
neither France, nor the maritime powers, can, a^ they u-ed to do, pay 
the piper. TJie firet smiabble in Europe, that 1 foi e-ec, will be about the 
Crown of Poland, should tlie present fcng die: and therefore I Avisli his 
Mf^esty a long life and a merry Christmas. So much for foreign poli- 
tics; but dpropos of them, pray take care, while you are in tliose parts 
of Gennany, to inform yourself correctly of nil tlie det.ail.s, discussions, 
and agreements, which the sev'eralwars, conri'*c‘ntii)ri'*, bans, and treaties, 
occasioned between the Bavarian tuiU Pubitiuo Electorates; they are 
interesting and curious. 

1 sliall not, npon the occasion of the approaching new year, repeat tu 
Tou the wishes which I continue to form for you ; you know them aL 
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already; and you know rfiat it is absolutely in yonr poirer to satisfy 
Tiiost of them. Ainonj? many other wishes, this is my most earnest one, 
Tlifit you would o]ien the now year with a most -«.lomn and devoni 
sanrifice to the Gracies ; who nerer reject ttiose that supplicate them 
with fervour ; withoul them. let mo tell you, that your friend Dame 
Fortune will stand you in little stead; may they all be your friends I 
Adieu. 


LETTER OOOV. 


Loirooar, tfanuartf 10, 17SC 

Mt DEAR Friend: I bare this moment received *yt>“>’ letter of the 
26th p.ost from Munich. Since yon are f?ot so well ont of the distress 
and dangers of your .iourney frojn Manheim, I am glad that y jp were in 
them. 

r-^ndlsee 1 dlletti 
-uoric di p«ne, 
ad che sia bene 
cut iniU non sofflrL 

They were but little samples of the much greater distress and dangeiri 
which you must expect to meet within your great, and I hope, long 
jtuirnoy through life. In some parts of it, flowers are scattered with 
profusion, the road u smooth, and the j>rospeet pleasant : but in othe?* 
(and I fear the greater number) the ron<l is i*ngged, beset with thorns 
and briars, and cut by torront'j. Gather the flowers in yonr way ; but, 
at the same time, guard ngah^t. the briars that are either misod with 
tliein, or that most certainly succeed them. 

1 th.auk you for your w'ihl boar; wlio, now he is dead, I assure him, 
se lamera lien manger malgre guHl en ait ; tliongli I am not so sure 
tliat I should have had tliat personal valonr which so successfully dis- 
tiugiiished you in single combat with him, which made him bite the 
dust like Homer’s lieroes, and, to conclude my period sublimely, put 
him into that pickle^ from which I propose eating him. At the same 
time that I applaud 'your valour, I must do justice te your modesty ; 
whicli candidly admits, tliat you were not ovennatclied, and that your 
adversary was' nbo’at your own ago and siyc. A iTorac being un- 
der a year old, wuuW have been below yo’ir indignation. jUtedecom- 
pagne^ being under two years old, was still, in my opinion, below your 
glory ; but I guc^s that yoi.r enemy was un Ragot^ that is, from two 
to three years old ; an age an size which, between man and boar, answer 
pretty well to yours. 

If acchlents of bad road^ or waters do not detain you at Munich, [ do 
not fancy that pleasures will; and I rather believe you will seek for, 
and find them, at the Carnival at Berlin; in which supposition, I even- 
tually direct tins lettf-r to yonr hanker there. While you are at Berlin 
(I earnestly reconnutud it to you again and again) pray care to see, 
liear, know, and mind, everj-tliing tliere. The ahUet Prince^ in Ewrope 
is surely an object tli.at deserves attention; and the least tiling^ that ho 
does, like the smallest sketches of the gr^test painters, has its raluOi 
and a considerable one too. 
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Bead with care the Cbd® FrtderUJe^ and inform y*mrself of the jrooa 
effects of it, in thSsi parts of ins dominion!!. wIktc it iias taken place, 
and where it has oanisticd tlie former ohirnnes, quirks, and quibbles 
of the old law. Do luit tliiuk any detail too nnnnte or trilling for 

J rour inquiry and observation. I wiah that } on could find <mo lionr’a 
eisnre every daj, to read some good Imliaii antljor, and to converse 
in that language with our worthy friend. Signor Angcld Cori ; it would 
both refresh and iiiiprovo your Italian, which, of tlie many languages 
you know, I take to bo that in wdiich you are the least i»erl'cct; but of 
which too, you already kiioAv enough to make 3'ouiself nuister of, with 
rery little trouble, whouovor you pkvise. 

Live, dwell, .and grow at the several courts there; use tliern so inncli 
to your face, tlmt they may not look upon you as a stranger, ()b^(‘^ve, 
and take their ion, even to their aflectaliuiKs and follie.-,; for such there 
are, and perhaps should he, .at all ci>urt«. Stay, in all events, at Dorlin, 
till 1 inform you of Sir Charles Williams’s firrival at PrcMlen; where I 
supjKtse you would not care tt> he before him, and wliero you may go 
as stiou after him as ever 3-00 please. Your time tlioro will neither ho 
unprofitable' nor disfigreeabl}’ spent; ho nil! intrrtdine you into all the 
best company, thougli lie can iiitiaiduce you to none so good as his oavu. 
lie has of late applied himself very seriously to foreign affairs, espetsially 
those of Saxony .and Poland; ho knows them perfectly well, .and will 
tell you what he knows. lie always oxpresst's, and I have good reason to 
believe very sincerely, great kiiulness and affection for j on. 

The works of tlie late Lord Bolingbroke are ju.^t imhli'.hed, and havo 
oluiiged mo into philosophical studies; which hilherto I have not been 
much used to, or delighted with; conxinced of tJic futility of those 
researches: but I havo read his Philosophical Essay upon the extent of 
huiiuiu knowledge, which, by the waj', makes f wo largo quartos and a 
hah^ Uo there shows very clearly, and w itJi most .splendid eloquence, 
what the human mind con, and cannot do; that our uudomftindings 
are wisely calculated for t>ur plae^ in this planet, .ind for the link which 
w'e fonu in the universal chain of tilings; but that tliey are by no means 
cap.able of that degree of knowdedge, w'bicli our curiosity makes us search 
after, and which our vanity makes us often believe we arriA e at. I shall 
not recommend to you the reading of that work; hut, wdien y(»u return 
hither, I shall recouiniend to youi frequent .nnd diligent perusal idl his 
bracts that ore relative to our liistorj’^ and constitution; upon wliicli ho 
throws lights, and scatters graces, which no oilier w'riter has ever done, 
Reading, which was alw.ay^ a pleasure to me, in the time even of loy 
greatest dissipation, is now beiiome my only refuge; and, I fear, I indulgo 
u too muck at the expense of roy eyes. But Y'hat can 1 doif I must do 
sometniog; I cannot bear absolute idleness ; my ears grow evep^ day 
more useless to mo. niy oyes consequently more necessary ; I will not 
hoard thorn like a miser, but will rather risk tne loss, than not enjoy 
ihe use. of them. 

Pray let me knew all the porticulArs, uwt only <»f your reception at 
Mnuich, but also at Berlin ; at the latter, 1 lielieve, it will be a good 
one; for his Prussian Majesty knows, that I have long been an qdmirer 
and respecter o/hia great and variotie talents. Adieu. 
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LETTER CCCVI. 


Lokdok. AbrtMny 1, 17S4. 

My Dear Friend; I roceivod, yesterday, yours of the 12th from 
Munich ; in consequence of which, i direct this to you there, though I 
directed my threo last to Berlin, whore I suppose you will find them' at 
your arrival. Since you are not only domesticated, but aieAe at Munich, 
you are much in the right to stay there: It is not by ‘^jeing iilaces, 
that one knows them, hut by familiar and daily couvei-sations with tiio 
ptiopk of fashion. I would not care to be in the [daco of that prodigy 
'.f bcao*y, whom you are to drive dafu la eourse de Traineawb; and I 
am apt to thiniv you are much more likely to break her bones, than she 
i**, though ever so <*ruel, to break your heart. Nay, I am not sure, 
but that, accorilin r, to all the rules of gallantry, you are obliged to over- 
turn her on pu.qjif'ae: in the fir.st jdace, for the chance of seeing her. 
back.'>ido; in the next, for fhe sake of the contrition and concern which 
it would give you an oppen nnity of showing; and, lastly, upon acctiUnt 
of all the geutillesistii et ep>i,ramntes^ which it would natur^ly suggest. 
Voiruro has made sevenil sLaiiiWjs, upon an accident of that kind, which 
happened to u lady of his acquaintance. There is a great deal of wit in 
them, rather too much; for, jiccording to the taste of those times, they 
are full of what the Italian** call eoiu:«tti spiritosissimi ; the Bpauiarda 
nfjudeze; and we, atlcctation and quaiutness. I hope you have 
endeavoured to suit your Tnnwau to the character of the fair-one 
whom it is to contain. If slie is of an irascible, impetuous disj^osition, 
(as tine women can .sometinies be.) you will doubtless ]>laco her in the 
body of a lion, a tig«*i, a drag<»n. or some tremendous beast of prey and 
fury; if .she is a siiblinu* nh<l .'•lately beauty^ whicli I think more pro- 
bable, (for uiupieslioiiMlily s’’e is Imjh. gehohrnei) you will, I supjiosc, 
provide a magnifn'cnt .swan «»r jiroud peacock for ber reception ; but if 
she is all tenderueas ami softues.s, you liavo, to be sure, taken care, 
amorous doves and wanton sparrows should seem to flutbw round her. 
Proi>er mottos, 1 take it for granted, that you have eventually prepared; ' 
but if not, you may find a great many ready-made ones in Entre- 
tUna d^Ariite et d'Eiigene^ »ur lee I)ev>i»es^ written by P6re Bouhoui^ 
and worth vpur reading at any time. 1 will not say 'o you, upon thin 
occasion, like the {'ather in Ovid, 

Farce, pucr, istlmulls, ct fbrtliu utorc lorw. 

On tho contrary, drive op brinkly ; it is not the chariot of the aun tliat 
you drive, but you carry the sun in your chariot; consequently, the 
faster it goes,' the less it will be likely to scorch or consume. Inis 
Spanish enough; I am sure. 

If this finds yon still ut Munich, pray make many compliments froj; 
me to Mr. Burrish. to whom 1 am very* much obliged for all bis kind- 
udss to you ; it is true, that while I liatl power 1 endeavoured to serve 
him; but it is as true too, that I .‘»erved many • alien more, who havs 
neither returned no.' remomberod those services. 

• I have been very ill this lost fortnight, of your old Oarniviiaa eom- 
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plafnti the arthritU toga; luckily, it did uot fall upon mv breaet^ but 
seized on my right arm ; there it fixed its seat of empire ; Wt, as in all 
tyruinioal governments, the remotest parts felt their share of its seventy. 
Last post I was uot able to hold a pen long enough to write to you, and. 
therefore desired Mr. Grevcukop to do it for me ; but that letter was 
directed to Berlin. My pain is now inneh abated, tliough I have still 
some fine remains of it in my shoulder, where I fear it will tease me a 
great while. I must be careful to take Horace's advice, and consider 
well, Quid valeant humeri^ quid ferre reemmt. ^ 

L^y Ohesterficld bids me moke you her coinidimcnts, and assure you, 
that the music will be mucli more welcome to her with yon, than with- 
out you. 

In some of my last letters, which were directed to, atid will, I sup- 
pose, wait for you at Berlin, I complimented you, and with justice, upon 
your great improvement of late in the epistolary way, botli \\itli regard 
to the style and the turn of your letters; your four or five hist tome 
have been very good ones, auil one that you w'nite to Mr. Harte, upon 
tho now year, was so pretty a one, and ho was so much and so justly 
pleased with it, that ho sent it me from Windsor the instant lie had 
read it. This talent (and a most necessary one it is in the course of life) 
is to bo acquired by resolving, and taking pains to acquire it ; and, in- 
deed, so is every talent except poetry, which is undoubtedly a g\rt. 
Think, therefore, night and day, of Uie turn, the purity, the correctno-.!*, 
the perspicuity, and tho elegance of M'hatovcr you speak or write ; take 
my word for it, your labour will not be in vaiu, hut greatly rewarded by 
the harvest of praise and success which it >vill bring yon. Lolicucy of 
turn, and elegance of style, are omainciits as necessary to common 
sense, os attentions, address, and fashionable manners, are to common 
civility; both may subsist without them, but tlien, without being of tbe 
least use to the owmer. Tlic figure of a mau iS’Cvactly the same, iu dirty 
rags, or in the finest and best chosen clothes; but in which f*f tho two 
be is tho most likely to please, and to bo received iu good company, 1 
leave to you to determine. 

Both my arm and my paper hint to me, to bid you good-night. 


LETTER CCOVII. 

Losdoh, February 12, 176*. 

Mt dbar Fiubxd: I tiko iny aim, and let off this letter at you at 
Berlin; I should bo sorry it missed you, because I believe you will rood 
it with as much pleasure as I write it. It is to inform you, that, alter 
some difficulties and dangers, your scat in tho new Porliaiucnt is at last 
absolutely secured, and that without opposition, or the least necessity 
of your peraonal trouble or appearance. This success, I must farther 
inform you, is in a groat degree owing t^ Mr. Eliot’s friendship to cs 
both; for he brings you in with himwlf .at his surest borough. As it 
was impossible to act with more zeal aud fricndsliip than Mr. Eliot has 
acted in this whole affair. I desire tliat you will, by tho very next post, 
write him a letter of thanks * warm and young tlianks, not old and cold 
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ouea. Yon may iiwlose it in yonro to me, and I will send it to Utn, for 
he is now in Cornwall. 

Tims, snre of being a senator, I daresay yon do not propose to be one 
. of the pedarii amat^eSy etpetWnu ire in aentmtiam; for, as the House 
of Oonunons is tlie theatre where yon must ma^e your fortune and 
figure in the world, yon mnst resolve to be an actor, and not nptraona 
mutu^ which is jnst ^nivaleut to a candle snuffer upon other theatres. 
Whoever does not shine there, is obscure, insignificant, and contempti- 
ble ; and yon cannot conceive how eosyjt is, tbr a man of half yonr ^ense 
and knowledge to shine tliere if ho pleases. The receipt to make a 
speaker, and an applauded one too, is short and easy. — ^Tiike of common 
sense quantum tujffieii, add a little application to the mlcs and Orders of 
the Uouse, throw obvious thoughts in a now light, and make up tlie 
\rhole witli a large quantity of purity, correctness, and elegance of 
style. — ^Tnke it for granted, that by far the greatest part of mankind do 
neither analyse. nor search to the bottom; they are incapable of pene- 
trating deeper tliau the surface. All have senses to be gratified, very 
few have reason to be applied to. Graceful utterance and action please 
their eyes, elegant diction tickles their ears ; lint strong reason would 
bo thrown away upon them. I am not only f>ersaadod by theory, but 
convinced by my experience, that (supposing a certain degree of com- 
mon sense) what is called a good s]joaker. is as much a mechanic as a 
gdod shoemaker ; and that the two trades are equally to be ^earned by 
the same clegreo of application. Therefore, for God’s sake, let this trade 
be the principal object of your thoughts; never lose sight of it. Attend 
minutely to your style, wliatevcr langimgo you speak or write in ; seek 
for the best words, and think of. tlio best turns. Whenever you doubt 
of tlw propriety or ologanco of any word, search the dictionary or some 
good autlior for it, or inquire of somebody, who is master of that lan- 
guage ; and, in a little tuun, propriety and elegance of diction will be- 
come so Ij.abitual to yon, that they will cost yon no more trouble. As I 
have laid tliis down to be mechanical and attainable by whoever will 
take the necessary pains, there will bo no great vanity in iny saying, that 
I saw the importance of tlie object so early, tuid attended to it so young, 
that it would now cost mo more trouble to speak or wnte ungrammati- 
cally, vulgarly, and inelegantly, than ever it did to avoid so. The 
late Lord liolingbroke, without the least trouble, talked all day long, 
full as elegantly as be w\-ato. Why ? Not by a peculiar gift from hea- 
ven ; but, as be bus often told mo hiinsell^ by un early and con dent at- 
tention to his style. The preticut- Solicitor-Genei'al, Afnrray,* has less 
law than many lawyers, but has more practice than any ; merely toou 
account of his eloquence, of which he has a uever-failiiig stream, ire- 
member so long ago as when 1 was at Cambridge, whenever I read 
pi sees of eloquence (and indeed they were my chief study) whether 
ancient or modern, 1 used to write down the shining passage^ and then 
translate tlietn, as well and as elegantly as ever I could ; if Latin or 
French, into English; if English, into French. Tliis, whicii I practise^ 
for some years, not only improved and formed my style, but imprinted 
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In iny mind and memoiy the best thonghts of tho best anthon. The 
trouble was little, but the advantage I have experienced was ^reat. 
While ^od are abroad, yon can neither have time nor opportunity to 
read pieces of English or parliamentary eloquence, os I hope yon will 
carefully do when you return ; but, in tlio moantime, whenever pieces 
of French eloquence come in your way, such as tlie speeches of persons 
rocoived into the Academy, oraiaomt fun&hrea^ representations of the 
several parliaments to the King, dec., read them in tlmt view, in that 
spirit; observe the harmony, the turn and elegance of the style; exaiuino 
in what you think it might have been better; and consider in what, had 
you written it yourself, yon might have done worse. Compare the dit- 
ferent manners of expressing the same tbouglits, in dilteront authors ; 
and observe how dillereutly Uie same things ap.pear in dilforout dresses. 
Vulgar, coarse, 'ami ill-chosen words, will defonn and degrade tlie best 
thoughts, as much .os rags and dirt will tlie best figure. In short, yon 
now hnow yonr object ; pursue it steadily, and have no digressions tJiat 
are not relative to, and connected with, the main action. Your sucoesa 
in Parliament will effectually remove all other objectiom; either a 
foreign or a domestic destination vvill no longer be refused you, if yea 
make your way to it through Westminster. 

I tliink I may now say, that 1 am ^nite recovered fh>m my late illness, 
strength and spirits excepted, which are not yet reston^. Aix-la* 
Ohapille and Spa will, I believe, answer all my purposes. 

I long to hear an account of your reception at Berlin, which I fimey 
wiU be a most gracious one. Adieu. 


LETTER COOVIir. 

Lowms, February lb, 17M. 

My dbar Fbibnd : 1 can now with great truth apply your own motto 
to. you. Nullum nuiaen dbeat^ ai ait prudentia. You are sure of being, 
as early as your age will permit, a Member of that 1Iqu.so ; which is the 
only road to iigaro and fortune in this country. Those, indeed, who ore 
bred up to, and distin^isli themselves in particular professiun.s, os the 
army, tho navy, and tlie law, may, by their own merit, raise tiieinselves 
to a certain degree ; but yon may observe too, tliat they never get to the 
top, without Uie assistance of parliamentary talents and influence. Tho 
means of distinguishing yourself in Parliament are, as I told yon in my 
lost, much more easily att uned than I believe you imagine. Close at* 
tendance to tiio business of the JIon.se will soon give you the parliamen* 
tory routine; and strict attention to your style will soon make you, noi 
only a speaker, but a good one. The vulgar look upon a raan^ who is 
reckoned a find speaker, as a phenomenon, a supernatural being, and 
endowed witli some peculiar gilt of Heaven ; tliey stare at him, if he 
walks in the Park, and cry, t^t ie Ae, Yon will, 1 am sure, view him 
In a juster light, and nuUa formidine. Yon will consider him only as a 
man of good sense, who adorns common thoughts with the graces of 
elocution, and tlie elegance of style. The miracle will then cease ; and 
you will be oocvinced, that with the same application, and attention ta 
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•the same ol^eot^ 'may most certainly equal, and perhaps anipasR 

this prodigy. Sir W ^ Y ^ with not a quarter of your parts, ana 

not a thousandth part of your knowledge, has, by a glibncss of tongue 
singly, raised him successively to the best employments of the kingdom: 
he has been Lord of the Admiralty, Lord of the Treasury, Secretary at 
War, and is now Vice-Treasurer of Ireland; and all this with a most sullied, 
not to say blasted character. Repr<Ment the thing to yourself, as it really 
is, easily attainable, and you will find it so. Have but ambition enough 
passionately to desire the object, and spirit enough to use the means, 
and 1 will be answerable for your success. When I was younger than 
von ar^ I resolved witliin myself that I would in all events be a speaker 
in Parliament, and a good one too, if I could. I conseqtiontly never lost 
eight of tliat object, and never n^leoted any of the means that I thought 
ed to it. I succeeded to a certain degree; and, I assure you, with great 
tase, and without superior talents, x^oung people are very apt to over- 
rate both men aud things, from not being enough acquainted with.tbem. 
In proportion as you come tc* kqow them better, you will value them 
less. You will liud that reason, whicli ali^ays ought to direct mankind, 
seldom does ; but that passions and weaknesses commonly usurp its seat, 
and rule iu its stead. Yon will find, that the ablest jisve their weak 
sides too, aud are only comparatively able, with regard to the sUll weaker 
herd : having fewer weaknesses themselves, they are able to avail them- 
selves of the innumerable ones of the gener^ity of mankind ; being more 
masters of themselves, they lieoome more easily masters of others. They 
address tlieiuselves to their weaknesses, their senses, their passions; 
never to thuir reason; and consequently seldom fail of success. But 
theu analyse those great, those governing, and, os the vulgar im^ne, 
tliose perfect characters : and you will fiud tlie great Brutus a thief in 
hhiceilonio, the great Cardinal Biohelien a jealous i>oetastor, and the 
great Duke of Marlborough a miser. Till you come to know mankind 
by your own experience, I know no tiling, nor no man, that can in the 
meantime bring you so well acquainted witli tliom ns leDuo de laBoche- 
foucault : his little book of Maxims, which I would advise yon to look 
into, for some moments at least, every day of your life, is, I fear, too 
like, and too exact a picture of human nature; 1 own, it seems to 
degrade it ; but yet my experience does not convince me Ui* t it degrades 
it unjustly. 

Now, to bring all this home to my first point. All these' considera- 
tions should not only invite you to attempt to make a figure in Parlia- 
ment; but encourage you to hope that you shall succeed. To govern 
mankind, one must not overrate them; and to please an audience, as -a 
speaker, one must not overvalue it. When I first came into the House 
of Commons, I respected that assembly as a venerable one; and felt a 
certain awe upon me : but, u^n better acquaintaaoe, that awe eocn 
vanished ; and I discovered, that, of the five hundred and sixty, not 
above thirty could understand reason, and that tdl the rest wereostfjvls; 
that those thirty only reriuired plain common sense, dressed up In good 
language ; and that all tlie others only required flowing and hanneuious 
TOiiods, whether they conveyed any meaning or not ; havii^ ears to hear, 
but not sense enoogh to judge. These considerations made qm sfeafc 
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with Uttile concern the first time, witli less the second, and with none st 
idl the third. I ^ve mjself no fiirther trouble about any thing, except 
my elocution, and my style; presuming, without much vani^, that I 
had common sense sufficient not to talk nonsense. Fix these tlireo 
truths strongly in your mind ; Firat, that it is absolutely necessary for 

J ou to speah in Farliamcnt ; secondly, that it only requires a little 
uman attention, and no supernatural gifts; and, thirdly, that yon have 
all the reason in the world to think that you shall si>eak welu When 
we meet, this shall be the principal subject of our conversations; and 
if yon will follow my advice, I will answer for j'our success. 

Now from great things to little ones; the transition is to me easy, 
because nothing seems little to me, tliat can be of any use to yon. 
*I hope you take great care of your month and teeth, and that you 
clean them well every morning with a sponge and tepid water, with a 
few drops of arquebuiiado water drom>ed into it ; besides washing your 
mouth carefully after every metd, I do insist upon your never using 
those sticks, ^>r any hard substance whatsoever, whioli alwaya rub 
away the gnnis, and destroy tlie varnish of the teeth. I spe& tliis 
from wtiflil exi>eTience; for my negligence of my teeth, when I 
was younger than you are, made them bad; and afterwards, my 
desire to have^'them look better, made, me use sticks, irons, &c. 
which totally destroyed them; so that I have not now above six 
or seven left. I lost one this morning, which suggested tliis advice 
to you. 

I have received the tremendous wild boar, which your still more 
ireineiuluiis ana slew in the immense deserts of the Palntiimte ; but 
have not yot tasted of it, as it is hitherto ebovo my low regimen. 
The late King of Prussia, whenever he killed any nuinbt«’ of wild 
boars, used to oblige the Jews to buy them, at a high price, though 
they could eat none of them ; so they defrayed the expense of his 
hunting. His sou has juster rules of governiiient, as the Code Frederielb 
plainly shews. 

I hope, that, by this time, you are os well ancri at Berlin as 
you was at Munich ; but, if not, you are sure of being so at Dresden. 
Adieu. 


LETTER OCOIX. 


XiOKOOir, Ftibrwury S6, 1TB4. , 

Mv DHAB Fbibnd ! I liave received your letters of the 4th, from 
Munich, and of the llth from Ratisbon; but 1 have not received that 
of the 81st January, to which you refer in the former. It is to this 
negligence and uncertainty of the post, that you owe your accidents 
between Mnuicn aud Ratisbon : for, had you received my letters regu> 
larly, you would have received one from me, before vou left Mnnieh, 
in which I advised you to stay, since you were so well there. But, at 
all events, you were in the wrong to set out from Muuidli in such 
weather and such roads ; since you could never imagine that I had set 
my heart so much upon your going to Berlin, as to venture your 
>«ing buried in the pnow for it. tJpon the whole, considering all. , 
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yoa are rery well off. You do very well, in 0.7 mind, to retnni 
to Munich, or at least to keep within the circle of Munich, Batisbonf 
and Manheim, till the weather and the roads are good : stay at each or 
any of those places os long as ever yon please; for I am extremdiy 
indifferent abont yonr going to Berlin. 

As to our meeting, I will tell you my plan, and you may form 
yonr own accordingly. I propose sotting out from hence the last 
week in April, then drinking the Aix-la-Ohapelle waters for a week, 
and from uicnoe being at Spa about the 16th of May, where I shall 
stay two months at most, and then retnm straight to £ngland. As I 
both hope and believe that there will be no mortal at Spa during my 
residence therej. the fashionable season not beginning till the middle, 
of July, I wonlcl by no means have you come there at first, to be locked 
up With me and some few Capueins^ for two months, in that miserable 
hole ; but I would advise you to stay where j'ou like best, till about tlie 
first week in July, and then to come and pick me up at Spa, or meet 
me upon tlie road at Li^ge or Bru^^els. As for the intermediate time, 
should yon be weivry of Manheim and Munich, you may, if yon please, 
go to Dresden, to Sir Charles Williams, who will be there before that 
time ; or yon may come for a month or six weeks to the Hague ; or, in 
short, go or stay wherever you like best. So mnch for your motions. 
As yon have sent for aU the letters directed to you at Berlin, 
yon will receive from thence volmnes of mine, among which you will 
easily perceive that some were calculated tor a supposed perusal 

e revious to your oiietiing them. 1 will not repeat .anything contained 
I thorn, excepting that I desire yon will send me a warm and cordial 
letter of thanks for Mr. Eliot; who has, in the most friendly manner 
imaginable, fixed yon at ‘ his own borough of Liskeard, where you 
will bo elected jointly with him, without the least opposition or 
difiicnlty. 1 .will forward that letter ti> him into Cornwall, whoro he 
now is. 

Now that yon are to 1)0 soon a man of business, I heartily wish that 
you would immediately begin to be a man of method ; nothing oontri- . 
bating more to facilitate and dispatoh business, than method and 
order. Have order and metliod in your accounts, in your reading, in 
the allotment pf your time ; in short, in every tiling. Yon c'lnnot con- 
ceive how much time yon will save by it, nor bow much beLter every- 
thing yon do will be done. The Duke of Marlborough did by no means 
spend, bnt he slatterne<l himself into tliat immense debt, which is net 
yet near paid off. The hurry and confusion of the Duke of Newcastle 
do not proo^ frpm his bnsinoss, bnt from his want of method in It. 
Sir Bobert Walpole, who hatt ten times the business to do, was 
never seen in a hurry, because be always did it with method. 
The head of a man who has business, and no method nor order, is pro- 
perly that rvdU ivdigestaqw mote» quam dixere e4aos. As you 
must be ^nsoions that you are extremely negligent and slatternly, 1 
hope you, will resolve not to be so for the future. Prevail with your- 
self, only to observe good method and order for one fortnight; and ) 
will venture to assure yon, that yon will never neglect them atterward.s, 
yon will find such convenienoy and advantage arising from 
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Method is the great advantage that lawyers have over other pcK>pl<\ m 
Bpeakiug in Parliament; for, as they must necessarily observe it 
in their pleadings in the Courts of JusticOf it becomes habitual to them 
everywhere else. Without making you a compliment, I can tell 
you with pleasure, that order, method, and more activity of mind, are 
all that you want, to make, some day or other, a considerable figure in 
business. You liave mure useful knowledge, more discernment of cha- 
racters, and much more discretion, than is common at your ago ; mtich 
mure, I am sure, than I had at that ago. Experience you cadnot yet 
have, and therefore trust in the mean time to mine. I am an old tra* 
vollcr ; am well acquainted with ail the bye as well as the groat roads : 
1 cannot misguide jou from ignorance, and you are very sure I shall 
not from design. * 

I can assure you, tliat you will have no opportunity of subscribing 
yoursolt^ my Excellency’s, &c. Betirement and quiet were my choice 
some years ago, while 1 had all my senses, and health and spirits 
enough to carry on business; but now that I ha'/e lost iny hearing, and 
that I find my (‘oiistitutioii declining daily, they are become my neces- 
sary and only refuge. I know myself, (no common piece of knowledm 
let me tell you,) 1 know what I can, what I cannot, and consequently 
wliat I ought to do. 1 ought not, and therefore will not, return to 
business, when T am much loss fit for it than 1 was when 1 quitted it. Still 
less will I go to Ireland, where, from my deafness and infinnlties, I 
must nece'ssarily make a different figure from that which I‘onoe mad© 
there. My pride would bo Ukj mncH mortified by that difference. 
The two important senses of seeing and hearing shonld not only 
be good, but quick, in business ; and the business of a Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland (if ho will do it himself) requires both those senses in 
the highest pei*foctioii. It won the I)ake of Dorset’s not doing the 
business himself, but giving it up. to favourites, that has occasions all 
this confusion iu Ireland ; and it was ray doing the wJiole myself, with- 
out either Favourite, Minister, or Mistress, that made my administra- 
tion so smooth and quiet. 1 remember, when I named the late 
Mr. Liddel fur my Secretary, every body was much surprised at it; and 
some of my friends represented to me, that he was no man of busiueas, 
but only a very genteel, pretty young fellow ; I assured them, and with 
truth, that tliat was tlie very reason why I chose him ; for that 1 r»a 
resolved to do all the business myself, and without even the sosploioii 
of having a minister; wliich the Lord Lieutenant’s Secretary, if )*» ir a 
•man of business, is always supposed, and oominonly with reason, to be. 
Moreover, I look upon my-olf now* to be emeritus in business, ii whlMk 
I have been near forty years together; I give it up to you : apply yoor- 
self to it, as I have done, for fiirty years, and then I consent tc» yrir 
leaving it for a philosophical retirement, among your friends anc 
books. Statesmen and beauties are very rarely sensible of the g^a- 
tions of their decay; and, too often sanguinoly hoping to shine on 
in their meridian, often set with contempt and ridicule. I retired 
in time, uti conviva eatur ; or, as the Po[ie says still better, Ere titter- 
ing youth shall ehove you from the stage. My only remaining ambition 
is to be the counsellor and minister of yorr rising ambition. Let me 
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see my own jonth revived in yott ; let me be your Mentor^ and, witb 
your parts and knowledge I promise you, yon shall to for. Ton must 
briug, on your part, activity and attention ; and 1 'will point out to you 
the proper objects for them. I own, I fear bre one thing for you, and 
that is what one has generally the least reason to fear from one of your 
age ; I m.ean your laziness ; which, if you indnlTO, will make you stag- 
nate in a contemptible obscurity dl your life. It will hinder you from 
doing anything that will deserve to be written, or iirom writing any 
thing that may deserve to be read ; and yet one or other of those two 
objects should be at least aimed at by every rational being. 

I look upon indolence os a sort of micide ; for the man is effeotnally 
destroyed, thot.gh the appetites of the bmte may survive. Business by 
no means forbids pleasures; on the contrary, they reciprocally season 
each other; and I will venture to affirm, that no man .enjoys either in 
perfection, that does not join both. They whet tlie desire for each 
other. Use yourself, tliercfere, in time, to bo alert and diligent in your 
little concerns ; never procrastinate, never put off till to-morrow what 
you can do to-day ; and never do f wo thin/^ at a time : pursue your 
obiect, be it what it will, steadily and indefatigably ; and let any diffi- 
culties (if surmountable) rather animate than slacken your endeavours. 
Perseverance has surprising effects. 

I wish you would use yourself to translate, every day, only three or 
four lines, from any book, in any language, into the oorrectest and most 
elegant English that you can think of; yon cannot imagine how it will 
insensibly mrm your style, and give you an habitual elegance : it would 
not take yon up a quarter of an hour in a day. Tliis letter is so long, 
that it will hardly leave you that quarter of an hour, the day you 
receive it. So good night. 

LETTER OOOX. 

Lomwa, JUarah 8, ITM. 

Mt drab Fbirrd: A great and unexpected event has lately happened 
in our ministerial world. Mr. Pelham died last Monday, of a fever and 
mortification; occasioned hy a general corruption of his whole mass of 
blood, which had broke out into .sores in his back. I regret him as an 
old acquaintance, a pretty near relation, and a private man, 'with whom 
1 have lived many years in » social and friendly way. He meaned well 
to the public ; and was incorrupt in a post where corruption Is com- 
monly contagiuns. If he was no shining, enterprising Minister, he was 
a safe one, which I like better. Very shining Ministers, like the Sun, 
are apt to scorch when they shine the brightest ; in our constitation, I 
prefer the milder light of a loss glaring Minister. His successor is not 
yet, at least publicly, d^aignatus. You will easily suppose that many 
aie very willing, and very few able, to fill that post, various persons 
are talked of, by different people, fqr it, according as their interest 
prompts them to wish, or their ignorance to conjecture. Mr. Fox is 
the most talked of; he is strongly supported by the Duke of Oumbeiv 
land. Mr. Legge, the Solidtor-General, and Dr. Lee, are likewise all 
vpokeD of, upon the foot of the Duke of Newcastle's, and the OhanceJ 
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ior*s interest Should it be anj one of the three ^ast, I think no g^t 
alterations will ensue; but should Mr. Fox prevailf it would; in mj 6pi> 
nion, soon produce clianges bj no means favourable to the Duke of 
Newcastle. In the moan time, the wild coigectnres of volunteer politi- 
dans, and the ridiculous importance which, upon these occasions, block 
Leads always endeavour to give themselves, by grave looks, significant 
shrugs, and icsignificaut whispers, are very entertaining to a bystander, 
thank God, I now am. One hnotu tomething^ but is not vet at 
libe^ to tell it : another has heard something from a very good hand ; 
a thira oongratulates himself upon a certain degree of intimacy, wbiQn 
he has long had with every one of the candidates, though perhaps he 
CiOs never spoken twice to any one of them. In short, in these sort of 
intervals, vaiiitv, interest, and absurdity, always display themselves in 
the most ridiculous light. One who has been so long behind the scenes 
as I have is much more diverted witii the entertainment, than those 
can be who only soe it from the pit and boxef^ I know the whole 
machinery of the interior, and can langh the better at the silly wonder 
and wild conjectures of the uninformed spectators. This accident I 
think, cannot in the least affect your election, which is finally settled 
with your friend Mr. Eliot. For, let who will prevail, I presume, he 
will consider mo enoughj not to overturn an arrangement of .that sort, 
in whidli he cannot iK)se>ibty be personally interested. So pray go on 
witli your parliainentarv preparations. Have that object always in your • 
view, and pursue it with attention. 

1 take it for granted that your late residence in Germany has mode 
you as ^rfect.and correct in German,' os you were before in French, at 
least it is worth your while to be so ; because it is worth every man’s 
while to be perlectly master of whatever language lie may ever have 
occasion to speak. A man is not himself in a language which he docs 
not thoroiiglily [possess : his thoughts are uegradod, when inelegantly or 
imperfectly expressed ; he is cramped and confined, and consequently 
can never appear to odvuntiige. Examine and analyse those tJionghts 
that strike you the most, either in conversation or in books; and you 
will find, that they owe at least half their merit to the turn and expres- 
sion of them. There is nothing truer than that old saying, Iflhil dio- 
turn quod non ^iua dictum. It is only the manner of saying or writing 
it, that makes it appear new. Convince yourself, that tnaiinor* is almost 
every thing, in every thing ; and study it occorclingly. 

I am this moment infortned, and I believe truly, that Mr. Fox* is to 
succeed Mr. Pelham, as First Commissioner of the Treasury and Chan- 
cellor of tiu- Exchequer; and your friend, Mr. Yorke, of the Hague, to 
succeed Mi. Fox, as Secretary at War. I am not sorry for this promo- 
tion of Mr. Fox, as I have always been upon civil terms with him, 
and fiinnd him ready to do me any little services. He is frank and 
gentleman- like in his manner: and, to a certain degree, I really believe 
will bo your friend upon my account ; if ytm ciut afterwards make him 
yours, uper owe, temt mieux, I have uotliing more to say now 
but Adieu. ' 


• Acary lov created ijord BoUud, Baron of BoxleVi In the year 1768, 
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L(»i)0>,jrdraAlS,1184 

Mt dxab Fbibxd : We are here in tlie midst of a second winter ; th« 
cold is more severe, and the snow deej^r, than they were in the first 
1 presume your weatlier in Germany is not much more gentle ; Uid 
therefore, I hope that you are quietly and warmly fixed at some good 
town : and will not risk a second burial in the snow, after your late 
fortunate resurrection out of it. Your letters, I suppose, nave not 
be'en able to make their way throi^h the ice; for I have received 
none from ^uu since that of the 12th of February, from Ratisbon. 
I am the more uneasy at this state of ignorance, because I fear that 
yon may have found some subsequent inconveniences from your over- 
turn, which you might not be aware of at first. 

The curtain of the political theatre was partly drawn up the day 
before yesterday, and exhibited a scene which the public in general 
did not expect; tlio Duke of N'ew.iastle was declared First Lord Oom- 
missioner of the Treasury, Mr. Fox Secretary of State in his room, 
and Mr. llenry Legge Chancellor of the Exchequer. The employ- 
ments of Treasurer of the Navy, and Secretary at War, supposed to 
be vacant by the promotion of Mr. Fox and Mr. Legge, were to be 
kept in petto till the dissolution of this Parliament, which will pro- 
bably be next week, to avoid the expense and trouble of unneces- 
sary re-elections ; but it was generally supposed tliat Colonel Yorkc, 
of the Hague, was to succeed Mr. Fox ; and George Greenville, Mr. 
Legge. This scheme, had it taken place, yon are, I believe, aware, 
was more a temporary expedient, for securing the elections of tilie 
new Parliament, and forming it, at its first meeting, to the interests 
and the inclinations of the Duke of Newcastle and the Chancellor, thmi 
a plan ot' administration either intended or wished to be permanent. 
This scheme was disturbed yesterday ; Mi'. Fox, who liad sullenly 
accepted the seals tlie day before, more sullenly refused tliem' yester- 
• day. His object was to be First Commissioner of the Treasuiy^, and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, aud consequently to have a share m the 
election of the new Parliament, and a much greater in the mauagement 
of .it when chosen. This necessary consequence of his view defeated 
it ; and the Duke of Nowca.stle and the Chancellor chose to kick him 
up-stairs into the Secretaryship of State, rather than trust him with 
either the election or the management of the new Parliament. In this, 
considering their respective sitnatioi^ they certainly acted wisely; but 
whether Mr. Fox has done so, or not, in refusing the seals, is a point whioh 
1 cannot determine. If he is, os I presume he is, animated with revenge 
and I believe would not bo over scmpnlous in the means of gratifyiim it, 1 
should have thought he could have done it better, as Secretory of Sta^ 
with constant admission into the closet, than os a private man at the 
head of an opposition. But I see all these things at too grei^t a distance 
to be able to judge soundly of them. The true springs and motives of 
political measures are oonfir»ed witliin a very narrow circle, and known 
to very few ; the good reasons alleged, are seldom she true ones. The 
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pabliQ 4N>mmbii2y Judges, or rathi>r guesses, wrong, and X am now one 
of tLat pnblio. 1 therefore recommend to yon a prudent Pyrrhonism 
in all matters of state, until you become one of Uie wheels of them 
yourself, and consequently acquainted with the general motion, kt least, 
of the others ; for as to ^1 tlie minute and secret springs, that contri 
bate more or less to the whole machine, no man living ever knows 
them all, not even he who has the i>rincipal direction of it. As in the 
human body, there are innumerable little vessels and glands, that have 
a good deal to do, and yet escai)o the knowledge of the most skilful 
nnatomist ; he will know more, indeed, than those who only soe the 
exterior of par bodies, bat lie will never know all. This bustle, and 
these changes at court, far from having disturbed tlio quiet and security 
of your electiou, have, if possible, rather confirmed tliein ; for the Duke 
of Newcastle (I must do him justice) has, iu the kindest manner ima- 
ginable to you, wrote a letter to Mr. Eliot, to recoinmend to him the 
utmost care of your election. 

Though the plan of administratioa is thus unsettled, mine, for my 
travels this summer, is finally settled; and 1 now communicate it to 
you, that yon may form your own upon it. I propose being at Spa on 
tile lOtli or 12th of May, and stayiiig there till the 10th of July. As 
there will be no mortal there during my stay, it would be both unplea- 
sant and unprofitable to you to be shut up tSte-d-tSte witli me the 
whole time ; J should therefore think it best for you not to come to mo 
tliore till the last week in Jane. In the mean time, I suppose, that, by 
the middle of April, yon will think that you have had enough ol Man* 
heim, Munich, or Kansbon, and that district. Where would you choose 
to TO then ? For 1 leave you absolutely your ciioice. Would yon go 
to Deesden for a month or six weeks I That is a good deni out of your 
way , and 1 am nut sure that Sir Charles will be there by that time. 
Or would you rather take Boim in your way, and pass tlio time till wo 
meet at. tiie Hague ? From Manheiin you may have a great man; good 
'.etters of recommendstiou to the court of Bunn ; which court, and its 
Elector, iu one light or another, arc worth your seeing. From thence, 
your journey to the ilaguo will be but a short one ; and you wonld 
arrive there at that season of the year when the Hague is, in my taind, 
the most agreeable, smiling scene in Europe ; aud from the Ilogae, you 
wogid have but three very easy daw* journey to me at Spa. Do as you 
like ; for, as I told yon before, Mia i assolutamente padrone. But lest 
you should answer, that you desire to bo determined by me, I will 
eventually tell you my opinion. I am rather inclined to the lattoi 
plan ; I mean that 'of your coming to Bonn, staying there according as 
you like it, and then passing the remainder of your time^ that is May 
and June, at the Hague. Our connection and transactions witli the 
Bepnblio of the United Provinoes are suol^ tliat you cannot be too well 
acquainted wirii that constitution, and with those jiutiple. You have 
established good acqnaintanoes there, and you have been /StoU round 
by the foreign Ministers ; so that you will bo there eti paia connu. More- 
over, you have not seen the Stadtnolder, the OifutemantA,iiot the court 
tEer^ which d hon compte should be seen. Upon tlie whole, tlKm, yoi 
oannot, in my opinion, pass the months of May and June more a^ee 
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ably, or moro usefully, than at the IJague. But, however, if you have 
any other plan that you like bettor, pursue it: Only let mo know what 
you intend to do, ana I shall most cheerfully agree to it. 

The Parliament will be dissolved in about ten days, and the writs for 
the election of the new one issued out immediately aj^rwards ; so that, 
by the end of next month, you may depend upon being Menibre de lit 
chamhre hcuae ; a title that sounds high in foreign countries, and perhaps 
higher than it deserves. I hope you will odd a better title to it in your 
own, I mean that of a good speaker in Parliament: you have, I am sure, 
all the materials necessary for it, if you will but put them together and 
adorn them. I sx>oke in Parliament the first month I was in it, and a 
month before I was of age ; and from the day I was elected, till the day 
that I spoke, I am sure I thonglit nor dreamed of nothing but speaking. 
The first time, to say the truth, I spoke very indifferently as to the mal^ 
ter; but it passed tolerably, in favour of the .spirit with wliick I uttered 
it, and the words in which \ liaa dressed it. I improved by degrees, till 
at last it did tolerably well. The House, it must be owned, is always 
extremely indulgent to tlie two or three first attempts of a young speak- 
er; and if they find any degree of common sense in what he says, they 
make great aflowonoes for his inexperience, and for the concern which 
they suppose him to be under. 1 experience that indulgence ; for had 
I not been a young member, I should oerfaiuly have been, as I own I 
deserved, reprimanded by the House for some strong and indiscreet 
things that I said. Adieu ! It is indeed high time. 


LETTER OOOXII. 


Lodsov, JfareA IS, ilM. 

Mt drab Fribno : Yesterday I received your letter of the 15th firocs 
Manheim, where 1 find you have been received in the usual gracious 
manner; which I hope yon return in a graeejhil one. As this is a season 
of great devotion and solemnity in all Catholic countries, pray infonn 
yourself of, and constantly attend to, all their silly and tjornpons olmroh 
ceremonies ; one ought to know them. 1 am very glad th(^t you wrote 
the letter to Lord , which, in every different case that can possibly 
be simpos^ was, I am sure, both a decent and a' prudent seep. Yon 
will find it very diffloult,^ whenever we meet, to convince mo that you 
could have any good reasons for not doing it ; for I will, for argument’s 
sake, suppose, what I cannot in reality believe, tliat he has both said and 
done the worst he oonld, of and by yon ; What then ? How will you faidp 
yourself? Are you in a situation to hurt him ? Certainly not ; but he 
certainly is in a situation to hnrt you. Would you shew a sullen, pouting^ 
impotent resentment f 1 hope not ; leave that silly, unavailing sort of re-, 
sentment to women, and men like them, who are always gnided by hv- 
monr, never by reason and pmdeuce. That pettish, pouting conduct, is a 
great deal too young, and implies too little knowledge of the world, fer 
one who has seen so much of it as you have. Let tms be one invarlaUe 
rule of your conduct, — Never to shew the least symptom of resentment, 
whi(^ you oaunot to a certain degree gratify , but always to smiley where 
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you cannot strike. There would be no living in courts, nor indeed in 
the world, if one could not conceal, and oven dissemble, the iust causes 
of resentment, which one meets with every day in active and busy life. 
Whoever cannot master his humour enough, pour faire Itonne mine d 
mauvaiajeu^ should leave the world, and roure to some hermitage, in an 
UDfrequented desert. By shewing an unavailing and sullen resentment, 
you authorise the resentment of those who can hurt you, aud whom vou 
cannot hurt; and give them tliat very pretence, which perhaps they 
wished for, of breaking with, and ii^uring you ; whereas the contrary 
behaviour would lay them under the restraints of decency at lea-*t; and 
eitlter shackle or expose tlioir malice. Besides, oaptiousness, sullenuess, 
and pouting, are most exceedingly illiberal aud vulgar. Un honnite 
homme ns lee eonnoit points 

I am extremely glad to hear that you are soon to liave Volthire at 
Manhelm: immediately upon his arrival, pray make him a thousand 
Gomidiments from me. 1 admire him most exceedingly ; and, whether 
os an epic, dramatic, or lyric poet, or prosc-writer, I think I Justly apply 
to him the Nil molUur ineptd. I long to read liis own correct edition 
ot Lee Annalea de V Empire^ of which t\uiAhr6gi Chronologique de VHie- 
tairellnioereeUe^ which I have read, is, I suppose, a stolen and iiiiperthct 
port ; ' howevor, imperfect as it is, it has exfJained to me that chaos of 
history of seven hundred years, more clearly than any other book had 
done before. You judge very riglttly, that I love fo etyle Uger et fleUri. 
I do, and so does every body who has dny parts aud taste. It should, 1 
. confess, be more or less Jlmri^ according to tlio subject ; but at the same 
time 1 asbert, that there is no subject that may not properly, and which 
ought not to be adorned, by a certain elegance and beauty of ^lo. 
What can be more adorned than Cicero’s Philosophical Works? Wliat 
more than Plato’s? It is tlieir eloquence only, that has preserved and 
transmitted them down to us, through so many centuries ; for the phi* 
losophy of them is wretched, and &e rea.soniug part miserable. But 
elriqueuce will always please, and has always pleased. Study it there 
fore; make it the object of your tbonghts and attention. Use yourself 
to relate elegantly ; that is a good step towards speaking well in Parlia- 
ment. Take some political subject, turn it in your tlionghts, consider 
what may be said, botli for and ai^nst it, then put those ar^ments into 
writing, in the most correot and el^nt English yon can. For instance, 
a standing array, a place bill, &c. , as to the former, consider, on one side, 
bhe dangers arising to a free country from a great standing military force; 
on the other side, consider the necessity of a force to repel force with 
Examine whether a standing army, though in itself an evil, may not, • 
from cironinstances, become a necessary evil, and preventive of greatw 
dangers. As to the latter, consider how for places may bias and warp 
tiie oonduot of men, from tlje service of their country, into an unwai> 
rantable oomplaisanoe to the court; and, on tho other hand, consider 
whetlier th^ can be supposed to have that effect npoTi tlie conduct of 
people of probity and property, who are more solidly interested in the 
r^rmanent good of their country, than they can be in an uncertain and 
preoMious employment. Seek for, and answer in your own mind, ^ 
the aiguments that can be urged on either side, and write them down ia , 
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an elo^'ant style. This will prepare you for debating, and give you on 
habitual elO(^uence ; for 1 would not give a farthing fbr a mere Holiday 
eloquence, displayed once or twice in a session, in a set declamation, 
but I want on every-day, ready, and habitual eloquence, to adorn extent 
pore and debating speeches ; to make business not only clear but agree* 
able, and to plea-^o even those whom yon cannot inform, and who do not 
desire to bo informed. All this you may acquire, and make habitual to 
you, with as little trouble as it cost yon to dance a minuet as well as you 
do. You now dance it mechanically, and well, without ttiinklDg of it. 

I am snrpri'ied that you found hut one letter for mo at Monheiin, for 
you ought to have found four or five ; there are as many Ijring for yon 
at your banker's at Berlin, which I wish yon had, because 1 always 
endeavouml to put something into them, which, I hope, may be of use 
to you. 

AVhen we meet at Spa, next July, we must have a great many serious 
conversatiou.-i ; in wdiicli I will jionr out all my experience of the world, 
and which, I hope, you w'ill tru&i to, more than to your own young 
notions of men and thing.*!. You »vill, in time, discover most of them to 
have been erroneous; and, if you follow them long, you will perceive 
your error too late ; but if you will be led by a guide, who, you are 
sure, does not mean to mislead yoji, you will unite two things, tteldom 
united, in the same person ; the vivacity and spirit of youth, with the 
cantton and experience of age. 

Last Saturday, Sir Tluunas Robinson,”' who hod been the King's Min- 
ister at Vienna, was declared Secretary of State for the southern depart- 
ment, Lord Ilolderness having taken the nortliern. Sir Thomas accepted 
it unwillingly, an<l, as I Iiear, with a [)romi.9e that he shall not keep it 
long. Both his healtli and spirits arc bad, two very di.squalifying cir- 
cumstances for that einployiueut; yours, I hope, will enable you, some 
time or other, to go through with it. In all events, aim at itj and if 
you fail or fall, let it at least be said of yon, MagnU tomen ext^lt amia. 
Adieu. 


•LETTER OOqXIII. 


Lovinw, 17M. 

Mt dear Friend : 1 received yesterday your letter of the 20th March, 
from Miinheim, with the inclosed for Mr. Eliot ; it was a very proper 
one, and I have forwarded it to him by Mr. Harte, who sets oat for 
Oomwall to-morrow morning. 

■ I am very glad tliat you use yourself to translations ; and I do not 
care of what, provided you study tlie oorreotness and eIeg;anoe of your 
style. The life of Sextus Quintus is the best book, of the innumerabie 
books written by Gregorio I^eti, whom the Italians, very justly, oall 
Leti eaoa libro But I would rather that you chose some pieces or ora- 
tory for your translations, hether ancient or modem, Latin or French, 
which would give you a more oratorio! train of thoughts, and turn or 

•Oreaied Lord Orantham In the jtu 1761, and Biao« Ambassador Xstraordlaary ar./ 
Ftonlpotentlary to the Court of Spain. 
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«xpre8sic;^ In your letter to me, yon make use of twc» words, which, 
though true and correct English, ai'e, however, froJii long disuse, become 
inelegant, and seem now to be stiff, formal, and in some degree 
tuTid; the first is the word namely^ which you introduce thus, You 
i"tfoTm me qf a very ayreeable piece of tuwa^ namely, that my election i» 
aeeured. Instead of namely^ I would ahvfO's use ^chich is, or that is, 
that my election is secured. The other word is, iLTins own, incUnatione : 
this is certainly correct, before a subsequent word tliat; begins with a 
vowel ; but it is too correct, and is now disqsed as too fVirinal, notwith- 
standing the hiatua occasioned by my own. Every language lina its peca> 
liarities; .they are eatablislied by usjige, and whetlier rigiit or wrong, 
they must be complied with. I could instance manj’ very absurd .ones 
in different languages; but .so authorised by the yna et norma loqitendi,, 
that they must be suluuitted to. ITamely^ and to wit, are very good 
words in themselves, and contribute to clearness, raore than the rela- 
tives which we now substitute in their room ; hut, Ifowever, they can- 
not be used, except in a sermon, or siiine very grave and formal compo- 
sitions. It is with language as with manners: they are both established 
by the usage of people of fashion; it mnst be imitated, it must be com- 

F lied with. Singularity is only pardonable in old .age .md retirement; 

may now bo as singular as I please, but yon may not. We will, when 
we meet, discuss these and many other points, ^>rovidod you will give 
me attentioa and credit; witiiout both which it is to no purpose to 
advise either you or any body else. 

I want to know your determination, where you intend to (if I may 
use that expression) while away your time, till the last week in June, 
when we are to meet at Spa ; 1 continue rather in the opinion which 1 
mentioned to you formerly, in favour of the Hague; but, however, I have 
not the least objection to Dresden, or to any other pl.ice th.at you may 
like better. If you prefer the Dutch sclieme, yuu tc^e Trdves and Oob- 
lentz in your way, as also Dusseldorp ; all which places I tiiink you Imve 
not yet seen. At Hlanlicim you in.ay certainly get good letters of recom- 
mendation to the courts of the two Electors of Treves and Cohigne, whom 
you are yet unacquainted witli; and I should wish you to know them 
all ; for, as I liave often told you, oUtn hme meminmejnvnhit. TJiere i.s an 
utility in having seen what other people have seen, and tliei'c i.s a justi- 
fiable pride in having seen what others Jiave not seen. In the former 
case, you are e<iual to others; in the latter superior. As your stay 
abroad wiU not now be very long, pray, while it lasts, see every thing, 
and every body you can ; and see them well, with care and attention. 
It is not to be conceived of what advantage it is to any body to ha^o 
seen more things, people, and countries, than other people in general 
have ; it gives them a credit, makes them referred to, and they become 
the objects of the attention of the company. They are not out in any 
part of polite conversation ; they are acquainted with all the places, 
customs, courts and families that are likely t(» bo mentioned; they are, 
BB Monsieur de Maupertuis joMtly olK>c*rvur., de tom lea paya^ comma 
tea acmana^ aont de tom lea t&na, Yuu have, for:.uiiately, both those 
advantages: the only remaining point is de aavoir lee faire oo- 
loir: for without tliat one may as well not have them. Semcmltor 
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that very true maxim of La* Bruyfere’s, Qu^on m taut dans ce monde^ 
que ce qu'on rent valoir. The knowledge of the world will teach you 
to what degree you oujght to shew qus tons valez. One must by no 
moans,, on one hand, be indifferent about it ; aa, on the other, one must 
not display it with affectation, and in an overbearing manner ; but, of 
the two, it is better to shew too much than too little. Adieu. 


JITTER OOOXIV. 


BAfli, Kosembsr S7, lf5«. 

Ml DEAR Friend : I heartly congratulate you upon the loss of yo>:r 
politi<;al maidenhead, M which 1 have received from others a very go.<d 
account. I iioar that vou weie 6topi>ed for some tiu;e in your <^}arcer; 
but recovered breath, mid fiuihlied it very well. I am not surjjriscd, 
nor indeed concerned, at your accident; for 1 remember the dreadful 
feeling of tiiat situation in mysoi"; and as it must require a most uucom- 
luou share of inipudeuce to be unconcerned upon such an occasion, I 
am not sure tliut 1 am not rather glad yon stopped. You must there- 
fore now tliink of hardening yourself by degrees, by using yourself in- 
sensibly to tile sound of p:our own voice, and to the act (trifling os it 
boems) of rising up and silting down. N'othing will contribute so much 
to this as coinmittee work, of elections at night, and of private biUs in 
tlie morning. There, asking sliurt questions, uiovinf;; for witnesses to be 
culled iu, and all that kind of small ware, will soon tit you to set up for 
yoni'sclf. 1 fuii told that you art' much mortified at your accident, but 
without reason ; pray, lot it rather be a spur than a curb to you. Per- 
severe, and, depend uiioii it, it will d«» well at last. When 1 say perse- 
vere, I do not mean tliat you shonld sjieak every day, nor in every de- 
uale. Moreover, I wtmld not advise you to speak again upon public 
matters for some time, perhaps a inontli or two; but I mean, never 
lose view of that grout object; pursue it with discretion, but pursue it 
always. Pelotes en attendant partU. You know I have always told 
you, that sjieakiiig in public was but a knock, which those who apply 
to the most, will succeed in the best. Two old member-, very good 
judges, have seiit me conqdimtirts upon this occasion ; and nave assured 
me, that tliey plainly fiiul it will do ; though they perceived, tirom that 
natural confusion you were iu, that you neither said all, nor perhaps 
what you intended. Ui>on the whole, you have set out very well, and 
have sufiScieiit encouragement to go on. Attend, therefore, assiduously, 
and observe carefully all thilt passes in tlie house ; for it is only know- 
ledge and e.Kperieiice ttvit can make a debater. But if you still want 
comfort, Mr.s ■ , I hope, will administer it to yon ; for, in my 
opinion, she may, if she will, be very comfortable; and with women, 
as with speaking in Paiiiuiueut, perseverance will most certainly pro 
vail, sooner or larer. 

What little 1 have played for here, 1 have won : but that is very far 
from the considerable sum which you heard of. I play every evening, 
from seveii till ten, at a crown whist partj', merely to save my c^ea 
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from, reading or writing for three hours bj candl.e-light. I propose 
beinff in town the week after next, aud hope to carry back with me 
!:i.toh more health than I brought down here. Good night. 

Ur. StalUiope being returned to England, and seeing hla fbther Almost everg daj, il Um 
tcoaaion of an Interruption of two years In their correspondence. 


LETTER COCXV. 

Batb, Ifovembmr 15, 1766. 

DBAS Fbibnd • 1 received yours yesterday morning, together with 
the Prussian papers, which 1 have read with great attention. If courts 
cou'd blush, those of Vienuu and Dresden onght, to have their falsehoods 
so oubJciy. and so undeniably exposed. The former will, I presume, 
cert year, employ an hundred thousand men, to answer the accusation ; 
and if the Empi-ecis of the two Kusslas is pleased to argue in the same 
cogent manner, their logic will bo too strong for all the King of Prussia’s 
rhetoHo. I well remember the treaty so often refcrreil to in thoso 
pieces, between the two Empresses, in 1746. The King was strongly 
pressed by the Empress Queen to accede to it. Whssonaer coinmuni* 
Gated it to me for that purpose. 1 asked him if there were no secret 
articles ; suspecting that there were some, because the ostensible treaty 
was a mere harmless, defensive one. He assured me tliat there wore 
none. Upon which 1 told him, that as the King had already defensive 
aUiunoes with those two Empresses, 1 did not see of what use his aoces- 
sion to this treaty, if meixdy a defensive one, could be, either to himself 
or the other contracting pailios ; but that, however, if it was only de> 
sired as an indication of the King’s good will, I wonld give him an act 
by which his M:\josty should accede to that treaty, ns far, but no farther, 
as at present he stood engaged to the reflective Empresses, by the de- 
fensive alliances subsisting with each. This offer by no moans satisfied 
him ; which was a plain proof of the secret articles now brought to 
light, aud into which tlie court of Vienna hoped to draw us. I told 
Wassenaer so, and after that 1 Jieard no more of his invitation. 

I am still bewildered in tlie changes at cKiurt, of whicli I find that all 
the particulars are not yet fiwd. Who wonld have thought, ayear ago, 
that Mr. Fox, the Chancellor, and the Duke of Newcastle, should all tliree 
have quitted together. ? Nor con I yet account for it; explain it to me if 
you can. 1 cannot see, neither, what the Duke of Devonshire and Fox, 
whom 1 looked upon os intimately united, can have quarrelled about, 
with relatiou to the treasury; infiirm me, if you know. I never doubted 
of the prudent versatility of your Vicar of Bray : But I am surprised at 
Obrien Windliam’s going out of tlie treasury, where 1 should have 
thought that tlie interest of his brother-in-law, (reorge Grenville would 
Lave kept liim. 

Having found myself rather worse, these two or three last days, I was 
obliged to take some ipecacuanha last night;, and, what you will think 
9 ild, for a vomit, 1 brought i* all up again 'in about an hour, to id; 
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great aatisfaction oLd emolament, which is seldom the ease in restit!i 
tions. 

Ton did well to go to the Dnko of Newcastle, who, I suppose, wilt 
have no more levees : however, go from time to time, and leave your 
name his door, for you have obligations to him. Adieu. 


LETTER COCXVL 

Batb, Deemtwr 14, ITSS 

Mt osar Fbikkd: What can 1 say to yon from this place, where 
every day i$ stiU hut aa the Jiret^ though by no means so agreeably 
passed, as Anthony describes Ins to have been 1 The same nothings 
succeed one another every day with me, as regularly and uniformly as 
the hours of the day. You will think this tiresome, and so it is; but 
how can I help it? Cat off from society by my deaftieas, and dispirited 
by my ill health, where could 1 lie bettor? You will say, perhaps, 
where could you be worse ? Oul^ in i>riaon, or the galleys, I confess. 
However, I see a period to my stay here ; and I have nzed, in my own 
mind, a time for my return to London ; not invited there by either poli- 
tics or pleasures, to both which 1 am ecjually a stranger, but merely to 
be at home ; which, after all, according to the vulgar saying, is home, 
be it never so homely. 

The political settlement, as it is called, is, I find, by no moons settled ; 
Mr. Fox, who took this place in his way to his brother's, where he 
intended to pass a month, was stopped short by an expros^ which he 
received from his connection, to come to town immediately; and 
accordingly he set out from hence verv early, two days ago. 1 had a 
very long oonvers&tipn with him, in wh>ch he was, seemingly, at least, 
very frank and communicative : but still I own myself in tlie dark. In 
those matters, os in most others, half knowledge (and mine is at most 
that) is more apt to lead one into eiror, than to carry one to truth ; and 
our own vanity contributes to the seduction. Our ooi^eotures pass 
upon us for truths; we will know what we do not know, and omn, 
what we cannot know : so mortifying to our pride is tlie bsjre suspicion 
of ignorance t 

It has been reported hero, th.at the Empress of Russia is dying; this 
would be a fortunate eveht indeed for the King of Pmssia, and neces- 
sarily produce the neutrality and inaction, at least, of that great p'jwer ; 
wliich would be a heavy weight taken out of the opposite scale to the 
King of Prussia. The Auffuetfeeiraa must, in that oa^ do all herself; 
for, though France wiU, no doubt, promise largely, it will, I believe, per- 
form but scantily ; as it desires no better, than that the different powera 
of Qermany should tear one another to pieces. 

I hope yon frequent all the courts: a man sboald make his face 
familiar there. Long habit produces favour insensibly; and 'acquaint- 
ance often does more than friendship, in that dimate, where Zss heaum 
sentimen* are not tlie natural growth. 

Adieu ! I am going to the ball, to save my eyes from readings and n^r 
mind from thinking. 
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Bats, Jo/Mtmry IS, ITBT. 

jLt sjeab Fbibns: I waited quietly, to see when eitlier your leasnre. 
or your inelinatious, would allow you to honour me with a letter ; and 
at last I received one tliis morning, very near a fortnight after you went 
from hence. You will say, that you had no news to write me; and 
that probably may be true ; but, without news, one has always some- 
thing to say to those with whom one desires to have anything to do. 

Your ol»ervation is very just with regard to the Ring of Prussia, 
whom the most august House of Austria would most unquestionably 
have TOisoned a century or two ago. But now tliat terras A^Vrcaa relv- 
quit, ^ngs and Princes die of natural deaths; even war is pusillani- 
mously carried on in this degenerate age ; quarter is given ; towns are 
taken, and the people spared: even in a storm, a woman can hardly 
hope for the benefit of a rape. Whereas (such was the humanity or 
former days) prisoners were killed by thousands in cold bloody and the 
generous victors spared neither man, woman, nor diUd. Heroic actions 
of this kind were performed at the taking of Magdebourg. The King 
of Prussia is certaiidy now in a situation that must soon decide his finte, 
and make him Ceesar or nothing. Notwithstanding the march of the 
Bnssians, his great danger, in my mind, lies westward. 1 have no 
great notions of Apraxin’s abilities, and I believe many a Prussian 
colonel would out>gcneral him. But Brown, Piocolomini, Lucohese, 
and many other veteran officers in the Austrian troops, are respectable 
enemies. 

Mr. Fltt seems to me to have almost as many enemies to encounter 
as his Prussian Mqjesty. The late Ministry, and the Duke^s party, will 
I presume, unite against him and bis Tory friends ; and then quarrel 
among themselves ^ain. His best, if not his only chance of suiiporting 
himself would be, if ho had credit enough in the city, to hinder the 
advancing of tlie money to any administration but his own ; and I have 
met with some people here who tliink that* lie has. 

‘ I have put off my journey from lienee for a week, but no longer. I 
find 1 still gain some'stren^h and some flesh here, and therefore I will 
not out while the run is for me. 

By a letter which I received this morning from Lady Allen, I observe 
that you are extremely well witu her; and it is w'ell for you to be so, 
for she is an excellent and war>u puff 

A ^opo» (an expression wliicJi is commonly used to introduce what- 
ever is unrelative to it) you should apply lo some of Lord noldemesse^a 
people, for the perusal of Mr. Cope’s letters. It would not be refused 
jaa ; and the sooner you have them the bett6r. 1 do not mean them as 
models for your manner of writing, but as outlines of the matter you 
are to write upon. 

If yon have not read Hume’s Essays, read them ; 'they are four very 
small volumes ; I have just finished, and am extremely pleased witn 
them. He thinks impoz^ly, deep, oftcmaiew ; and, in my mind, com- 
monly just. Adieu. 
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LETTER OOCXVm. 

Bt.ACnBATH, Qtpfembtt IT, 118T. 

Mt dsab Fribnd: Lord Holdemesse has been so kind as to comma- 
nicate to me all the letters -wliioh he has received from yon hitherto, 
dated the 15th, 10th, 28d, and 26tb August; and also a draught of that 
t^hioh ho wrote to yon the 0th instant. I am very well pleased with 
all yonr letters ; and, what is better, I can tell yon that the King is sc 
too; and he said, but three days aga to Monsieur Munoliansen, St 
(meaning you) teU out very well, ana hike hit lettert; provided that, 
like matt of my Englkh Minittert ahroad, he doet not grow idle here- 
efter. So that hero is both praise to flatter, and a hint to Warn yon. 
What Lord Holdemesse recommends to you, being by tlie King^s order, 
intimates also a degi-eo of approbation; for the hlaeker ink^ and the 
larger chceraeter, shew, that his Majesty, whose eyes are grown weaker, 
intends to read all your letters Limself. Therefore, pray do not neglect 
to get the blackobt ink yon can ; and to make your secretary enlarge his 
hand, though d^aillemt it is a very good one. 

Had I bran to wish an advantageous situation for you, and a good 
dSbut in it, I could not have wished you either better than both have 
hitherto proved. The rest will depend entirely upon yourself; and I 
own I begin to have mnoh better hopes than I bad ; for I know, by my 
own experience, that the more one works, the more willing one is to 
work. We are all, more or les, dee animaux d^hoMtude, 1 remembei 
very well, that when I was in business, I wrote four or live hours toge- 
ther every day, more willingly than I should now half an hour; and 
this is most certain, that when a man has applied himself to business 
half the day, the other half goes off tlio more cheerfully and agreeably. 
This I found so sensibly, when I was at the Hague, that 1 never tasted 
company so well, nor was so' good company myself, as at the suppers 
of my post days. I take Hamburgh now to be te centre du refuge AUe- 
mand. If you have any Hanover refugiet among them, pray t^e care 
to be particularly attentive t6 them. How do you like your nouse? Is 
it a convenient one? Have the Ctmorollet been ompipyod in it yet? 
Ton will find let petitt touperafnt less expensive, and' tii'. u to better 
account, than large dimmers for groat cqropanies. 

I hope you have written to the Duke of Newcastle; I take It ibr 
granted that you have to all your brother Ministei's of the nortbeni 
department. For God’s sake bo diligent, alert, active, and indefatigable 
in your business. You want nothing but labour and industry to be, one 
day, whatever you please, in your own way. 

We think and talk Of nothing hero but Brest, which is universally 
supposed to be the object of our great expedition. A great and impor- 
tant object it is. 1 suppose the afmr must be hrvtgui, or it will not do. 
If we succeed, it wiU make Trance put some watM to its wine. As for 
my own private opinion, I own I rawer wish than hope snocess. How- 
ever, should our expedition foil, Magnit tamen exeidit aueU, and waC 
will be better than our late languid manner of making war. 

To mention a person to you whom I am very indifferent about. I mean 
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inyBelf, I restate still just as I did when we parted ; but I think I begin 
to be^sensilue of the autumn of the year; os well as of tlic autumn of my 
own life. I feel on internal awkwardness, which, in about three weektL 
I shall carry with me to the Bath, where I hope to get rid of it, as I did 
1 m* year. The best cordial I could take, would be to hear, from time to 
time, of your industry and diligence ; for in that case 1 should conse- 
quAutly hear of your success. Remember your own motto, IfuUum 
Mmen dbeat n sit prudentia. Nothing is truer. Yours. 


LETTER CCOXIX. 

Blaokbbatb, Septsmber 98, ITW. 

Ht DBAS Eiubno : I received but the day before yesterday your letter 
of the 8d, from the head quarters at Belsingen ; aud, by the way, it is 
but the secoud that I have received from you since your arrival atllom- 
burgh. Whatever was the cause of your going to the army, I approve 
of 1.110 effect ; for I would have you, ns much as possible, see eveiy tiling 
th.at is to be seen. Tiiat is the true useful knowledge, which informs 
and iinpruvtis us when we are young, and amuses us and others when 
we are old ; Olim heee fnemmisss jwswit. I could wish that you would 
(but 1 know you will not) enter in a book, a short note only, of whatever 
you see or hear, that is very remarkable : I do not moan a (^rman atbum^ 
stuffed with people*8 names, and Latin sentences; but I mean such a l>ook, 
as, if you do not keep now, thirty years hence you would give a great 
deal of money to have kept. A propos de hotteSy for I am told he always 
wears liis ; was his Royal Highness very gracious to yon, or not? 1 have 
my doubts about it. The neutrality which he has concluded with Mar6- 
chal de Richelieu, will prevent that bloody battle which you expected ; 
but what the King of Prussia will say to it is auother point, lie was 
our only ally ; at present, probably we have not one iu the world. If 
the King of Russia can get at Monsieur de Soubizo^s, and tlie Imperial 
army, before oilier troops have jointMl them, I think he will beat Clioip : 
but what then? He has three Imndrod thousand men to encounter 
afterwards. He must submit; hut ho may say with trutli, Si Petyama 
ilextrd d^endi potuissent. The late action between the Prussians and 
Rnssiaus has only tliiimod the human species, without giviim either 
iiarty a victory ; which is plain by each party’s claiming it. Upon my 
ord, our species will pay vei y dear tor the quarrels aud ambition of a 
Ihw, and those by no means the most valuable port of it. Tf the many 
were wiser than they are, the few must be quieter, and would perhaps 
be juster and better than they are. 

Hamburgh. I fii^d, swarms witli Gra/Sy QraffinSy FuraUy and FSirstins, 
MochsitSy and Durehlaugtiehsita, I am glad of it, for you must neces- 
sarily be in the midst of tltem; and I am still more glad, that, being in 
tlie midst of ^em. you must necessarily be under some constraint of 
ceremony ; a thing which you do not love, but which is, Lowever, very 
Qseftil. 

1 dcsirec yoc in last, and I repeat it again in this, to give me an 
coconut of your pivate and domestic life How do you pass your even' 
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Inn? Have they, at Hamburgh, vrhat are called at Pane da 
where one goes without ceremony, sups or noty os one pleases V ^re 
you adopted in any society t Have you any rational brother Ministers, 
and whioti 9 What sort of things are your operas f In the tender, I 
doubt they do not excel ; for mein lieber achate^ and the other tender- 
nesses of the Teutonic language, would, in my mind, sound but indil&r 
eutly, set to soft music ; for the bravura parl^ 1 have a great opinion of 
them ; and das, der ddnner dieh erachldge^ must, no doubt, make a tre- 
mendously fine piece of reeitativo^ when uttered by on angry hero, to 
the rumble of a whole orchestra, including drums, trumpets, and French 
horns. Tell me your whole allotment of the day, in which I hope four 
hours, at least, are sacred to writing; the others cannot be better em- 
ployed than in liberal pleasures. In short, give me a full account of 
yourself, in your un-ministerial character, your incognito^ without your 
fioecdii. I love to see those, in whom I interest myself, in their undress, 
rather tlion in gala; I know tliera better so. I recommend to you, etiam 
atque etiam^ method and order iu every thing you undertake. Do you 
observe it in your accounts! If yen do not, you will be a beggar, though 
you were to receive the appointments of a Spanish Ambassador extraor- 
dinary, which are a thousand pistoles o-mouth ; and in your ministerifd 
business, if yon have not regular and stated hours for such and such 
parts of it, you will be in the hurry and confusion of the Duke of N - 
doing every thing by halvas, and nothing well, nor soon. I suppose you 
have been toasted through the Gerpe diplomatique at Hamburgh, except- 
ing Monsieur Oharapeaux ; with whom, however, I hope you live poli» 
ment et galamment^ at all third places. 

Lord Loudon is much blamed hero for liis retraite dee di» millee^ tor 
it is said tliat he hod above that number, and might consequently have 
acted offensively, instead of retreating; especially as his retreat was 
contraiy to the uiianimoos opinion (as it is now said) of the council of 
war. In our ministry, I suppose, things go pretty quietly, for the D. of 
N. h%s not plagued me these two months. When his Boyal Highness 
comes over, which I take it for granted he will do veiw soon, th6 great 
'push will, 1 presume, be made at his Grace and Mr. ntt; but without 
effect if they agree, os it is visibly their interest to do ; and, in that case, 
their parliamentary strength will support them against all att<'<dm. Ton 
may remember, I said at first, that the popnlarity would soon be on the 
side of those who opposed the popular Militia Dill; and now it appears 
so with a vengeance, in almost every county in England, by the Cumnlts 
and insurrections of the people, who swear that they will not be enlisted. 
Tliat silly scheme must therefore be dropped, as quietly as may be. Now 
that I have told yon all that I know, and almost all tliat I think, I wish 
yon a good supocr and a good night. 


LETTEE OOOXX. * - 

BtiAOKaunt StpienAtr OS 

Mt drab Friend : I have so little to do, that I am surprised how I 
can fiind time to write to yon so often. Do not stare at the seeming 
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paradox; for it is an nndonbted truth, tliat the less one has to do, tho 
less time one finds to do it in. One yawns, one procrastinates ; one can 
do it when one will, and therefore one seldom does it at all ; whereas, 
those who have a great deal of business, innst (to use a vulgar ezpres* 
Sion) bnckle to it ; and then they always find time enough to do it in. 
I hope yonr own experience has, by this time, convinced yon of this 
truth. 

I received your last of tho 8th. It is now quite over with a very 
great man, who will still be a very great man, though a very unfortu- 
nate one. He has qualities of the mind that put him above the reach 
of those misfortunes ; and if reduced, as perhaps he may, to the morcAs 
of Braiiden burgh, he will always find in himself the comfort, and with 
. all the world the credit, of a philosopher, a lepslator, a patron, and a 
professor of arts and sciences. He will only lose the fame of a con* 
queror ; a cruel fame, that arises from tho destruction of the human 
species. Could it be any satisfaction to him to know, I could tell him, 
that ho is at this time the most popnlar man in tins kingdom ; the whole 
nation being enraged at that neutrality which hastens and completes hia 
ruin. Between you and me, tho King was not ‘less enraged at it him- 
bolf, when he saw the terms of it; and it af&oted his health more than' 
all that had happened before. Indeed it seems to mo a voluntary con* 
cession of the very worst that could have happened in the worst event. 
VVe now begin to think that our ^at and secret expedition is intended 
for Martinico and St. Domingo ; ii that be true, and we snooeed in the 
attempt, we shall recover, and tho French lose, one of the most valna- 
• able branches of commerce, I mean sugar. The French now supply ah 
the foreign markets in Europe with that commodity ; we only supply our- 
selves with it. This would make us some amends for our ul luck, or ill 
conduct in North America; where Lord London, with twelve thousand 
men, thought himself no match for the Frencli with but seven ; and Ad- 
miral Holbome, with seventeen ships of tho line, declined attacking the 
French, because they had eighteen, and a greater weight of ac- 

cording to the new sea-phrase, which was unknown to Blake. I hear 
that' letters have been sent to both, with very severe reprimands. I am 
told, and I believe it is true, that wo are nogociating with the Corsican, 

1 will not say rebels, but assertors of their naturu rights ; to receive 
them, and whatever form of government they think fit to establish, 
under our protection, upon condition of thcii delivering up to ns Port 
Ajaccio ; which may be modo so strong and so good a one, as to be a 
equivalent for the 1 )ss of Port Mahon. This is, in my mind, a vexjr 
good scheme; for thongh the Corsicans are a pared of cmel and per- 
fidious rascals, they wiU in this case be tied down to us by their own 
interest and their own danger; a solid security with knaves, though 
none with fools. His Royal Highness the Duke is hourly ezpeotod 
here : his arrival will make some bustle; for I believe it is certain, that 
he is resolved to make a push at the Duke of N., Pitt and Co.; but it 
will bo inetfectual, if they continue to agree, as, to m^ wriain Aiuno- 
Ik^s, they do at present. This Parliament is theirs, cafara 
HMcif f 

Now that I have told yon all that I know, or have heard, of putlie 
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matters, lot us talk of private one^ that more nearly and imm^atolj 
concern ns. Admit me to your nro-side, in your little room ; and as 
yon would converse with me there, write to me for the future from 
thence. Are you coTnpletely uippk yet ? Have you formed what the 
world calls connections ; that is, a certain number of acquaintances, 
^«hom, from accident or choice, you frequent more than others? Have 
yon either fine or well-bred women there? Y ct-Uil quclqw hon tonf 
All fat and fair, 1 presume; too proud and too cold to make advances, 
hut, at the same time, too well bred and too warm to rqject them, when 
made by un Twnn^te homme avee dea manUrea. 

Mr. ♦ * is -o be married, in about a month, to Miss ♦ I am very 
glad of it ; for, as he will never be a man of the world, hut will always 
lead a domestic and retired life, she seems to have been made on pur- 
pose for him. Her natnral turn is as grave and domestic as his; and 
she seems to have been kept b} her aunts d la graee^ instead of being 
raised in a hot bed, as most young ladies are of late. If, three weeks 
hence, yon write him a short comvflmeut of oonmtnlation upon tlie oc- 
casion, ho, Lis mother, and tutti guanti^ would be extremely pleased 
with it. Those attentions are always kindly token, and cost one noth- 
ing but pen, ink, and paper. I consider them as dranghte npon good • 
breeding, where the exchange is always greatly In fiivour of the drawer. 
A propoa of exchange; I hope you have, with the help of your secreta- 
ry, made yourself correctly master of all tliat sort of knowledge- Course 
of Exehan^, Ayio, Banco^ JReieha-TTtalffra. down to Marten Oroaehen. 
It is very little trouble to learn it ; it is often of great use to knr w it. 
Good night, and God bless yon I 


LETTEB CCOXXI. 


BuoKBBATn, October .C. ntt. 

My Dsas Frierd: It is not without some difficulty that I snatch this 
moment of leisure from my extreme idleness, to inform you ot the pre- 
sent lamentable and astonishing state of affairs here, which yon would 
know blit imperfectly from tho public papers, and but partially from 
your private corres{)ondent8. Or aua then — Oar invinoibk Armada, 
which cost at least half a million, sailed, as yon know, some weeks ago ; 
the object kept an inviolable secret : coqjectures various, and expecta- 
tions great. Brest was perhaps to be twen; bnt Martinico and St. 
Domingo, at least. When lol tho important island of Aix was taken 
without the least resistance, seven hundred men made prisoners, and 
some pjeces of cannon carried off. From thence we sailed towards 
Roohfort, which it seems was onr main object ; and consequently one 
should have supposed that we bad pilots on board who know au the 
sonndings and landing-places there and thereabonts; bnt no; for Gene- 
ral M ^t asked the Admiral if he oonld land him and the trooc^ near 

Kochfort? The Admiral said, with great ease. To which the General 
replied, but can you taJee us on board again ? To which the Admiral 
answered, tAaf, like all naval operations, will depend npon the wind. 
If so, said the ^neral, TTl e'en go home again. A Oonnoil of War was 
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Immediately called, where it was unanimously resolved, that it was mZ- 
tiMhle to return ; accordingly they are returned. As the expectations 
of the whole nation had been raised to the highest pitch, the universal 
disappointment and indignation have arisen in proportion; and I ques- 
tion whether the terment of nien^s minds was ever greater. Suspicions, 
^on may be sure, are various and endless, but tlie most prevailing one 
IS, that the tail or the Hanover iientmlity, like tliat of a comet, extended 
itself to Bochfort. What encourages this suspicion is, that a Erenoh 
man of war went nnmolosted through our whole fleet, as it la}' near 
Bochfort. Haddock's whole story is revived ; Michel's representations 
are combined with other circumstiuices ; and tho whole together makes 
up a moss of discontent, resentment, and even fury, greater than per- 
haps was ever known in this country before. These ai-e the facts, draw 
your own conclusions from tliem ; for my part, I am lost in astonish- 
ment and conjectures, and do not know where to fix. My exiierience 
has shewn me, that many thin^ which seem extremely probable are not 
true: and many which seem highly improbable are true; so tliat I will 
conclude tins article, as Josephus does almost every article of his his- 
tory, with saying, but of this enery man will belieoe as he thinks proper. 
What a disgraceful year will tliis bo in the annals of thLs country! May 
its good genius, if ever it appears again, tear out Uioso sheets, tlms 
.stained and blotted by our ignominy! 

Our domestic aifnirs are, as far as T know anything of them, in the 
same situation us when I wrote to you last; but they will begin to be 
;n motion upon the approach of the session, and iii>on tho return of tlie 
Duke, whoM? arrival is most? impatiently expected by the mob of Lon- 
don ; though not to strew flowers in his way. 

I leave this place next Saturday, and London the Saturday following;, 
to be the nert day at Batli. Adieu. 


LETTEB CCOXXII. 


Losooii, October IT, I’B? 

My dbab Fiuend: Your last, of the Both* past, was a very go<»d 
letter; and I will believe half of what you assure me^ that you returned 
to tlie Landgrave’s civilities, I cannot possibly go farther than half, 
knowing that you are not la% isli of your words, especially in that spe- 
cies of eloquence called the a* dilatory. Do not use too much discretion 
in profiting of the Landgrave’s naturalization of yon : but go pretty 
often and feed w'ith him. Choose the^corapony of your simeriers, 
whenever yon can have it ; that is the right and true pride, lue nus-* 
taken and sUly pride is, to primer among inferiors. 

Hear, O Israel! and wonder. On Sunday morning last, the Duke 
gave up his commission of Captain General, ami his regiment of guards. 
Yon will ask me why ? I cannot tell yuu, but I will tell yon the cause : 
assigned; which, perhaps, are' none of tliem the true ones. It is saiJ’ , 
that the King reproaclied him with having exceeded his powers in mak 
in^ tlie Hanover Convention, which his B. II. absolutely denied, aiiJ 
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threw Dj’ thereupon. This is eertain, that he appeared at tlio drawimp- 
rooni at Ron^ingtoa, Iasi Swidayt after Laving quitted, and went etndgbt 
to Windsor; where, bis people say, that be intends to reside quietly, 
and ainase himself as a private man. Bnt I ooiyocture that matters 
will soon be made np again, and that he will resume his employments. 
You will easily imagine the speculations this event has occasioned in 
the public; I shall neither trouble you nor myself with relating them; 
nor would this sheet of paper, or even a quire more, contain them. 
Some refine enough to suspect that it is a concerted quarrel, to Justify 
esmebody to somebody, with regard to the Convention ; but I do not 
believe it. 

His B. H.*s people load the Hanover ]&Gnisters, and more particnlarly 
our fnend Munchausen here, with the whole blame; bnt with what 
degree of truth 1 know not. This only is certain, that the whole 
negotiation of that olfair was broached and carried on by the Hanover 
Minister^ and Monsieur Steinberg at Vienna, absolutely unknown to 
the English Minister^ till it was executed. This affair combined (for 
people will combine it) with the astonishing return of otur great arma- 
ment, not only re infeotd, but even intenta^ makes such a Jumble of 
reflections, conjectures, and refinements, that one is weary of bearing 
them. Our Tacituses and Machiavels go deep, suspect tlie worst, anm 
perhaps as they often do, overshoot the mark. For my own part, 1 
fairly confess that 1 am bewildered, and have not certain postulata 
enough, not only to found any opinion, but oven to form coideotures 
upon: and this is the language which I think you should hold to all 
who speak to yon, as to be sure all will, updn that subject. Plead, as 
you truly may, your own ignorance ; and say, that it is impossible to 
judge of those nice points, at such a distance, and without knowing all 
oircumstances, which you cannot be supposed to do. And as to the 
Duke's resignation ; you should, in ray opinion, say, that perhaps there 
might be a little too much vivacity in the case, but that, upon the 
whole, you make no doubt of the thing's being soon set right a^n ; as, 
in truth, 1 dare say it will. Upon these delicate occasions, you must 
practise the ministerial shrugs and persiflage; for silent TOsticulations, 
which you would be most inchned to, would not be sumcient: some- 
thina must be said, but that something, when onolyBed, must amount 
to nothing. As, for instance, II eat vrai qu'on s'y perd, mais que wuXe^ 
vous que je vjus dise t — il y a lien du powr et du centre ; «n petit 
BUident ne eoit quires le fond du sac. — Il faut attondre. — ^Those sort 
of expletives are of infimte nse; and nine people, in ten think they 
Tiioan something. But to the Lwdgrave of Hesse, I think you would 

well to say, in seqming confidence, that you have good reason to 
believe, that the principal objection of his Mtyesty to the Oonvention 
was, that his Highness's interests, and the af&ir of his troops, were not 
lufficiently considered in it. To the Prussian Minister assert boldly, 
tliat yon know de seienee eertaine, that the principal ol^Jeot of hla 
Mi^esty’s and his British Ministry's intention, is not only to perAirm 
all their present engagements with his Master, but to tauce new anu 
stronger ones for his support; for this is trne— — at least at present. 

You did very well in inviting Comte Bothmar to dine with yon. 
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Ton see hov mtnntely I am informed of yoar proceedings, iitongh not 
from yoarself. Adieu. 

I m to Bath next Saturday ; but direct your letters, as usual, to 
Lonoon. 


LETTER CCCXXIII. 


'Bxrn, Oetob«rM,mt, 

Mt dxab Fbibnx> : I arrived here safe, but &r from sound, lost Sun- 
day. I have consequently drunk these water but three days, and yet 1 
find myself soinetliing better for them. The night before 1 left Ijondon, 
1 was for some hours at Ncwcoistlohouse; whore the letters, which came 
that morning, lay upon tlie table : aud liLs Grace singled out yours with 
great ap[)robation, and, at the same time, assured me of his ACajosty’s 
api>robatiun too. To these two approbations, I trtdy add my own, 
which, sani vanitl, may perhaps be near as good os tlie other two. In 
that letter you venture voa petit* raiaonnemeM very properly, and then 
as properly make an excuse for doing so. Go on so, witli diligence, and 
you will 1)0, what 1 began to despair of your ever beinu, somehody. I 
am persuaded, if you would own the truth, that you fed yourself now 
much better satiwed with yourself, than you were while you did 
nothing. 

Application to business, attended with approbation and success, flat- 
ters and animates the mind : which, in idleness and inaction, stagnates 
and putrefles. I could wish, that every rational man would, every night 
when he goes to bed, ask himself this question. What have I done to-day? 
Have I done any thing that can bo of use to myself or otiiers ? Have 1 
employed iny time, or have I squandered it ? Have I lived out the day, 
or have I dozed it away in sloth and laziness? A tliinking being must 
be pleased or confounded, according os he can answer himself those 
questions. I observe that you are in tiio secret of what is intended, 
and what Munchausen is gone to Stode to prepare ; a bold and danger- 
ous experiment in my mind, and which may probably end m a second 
volume to the History of the Palatinate, in the last century. His Serene 
Highness of Brunswick has, in my mind, played a prudent and saving 

g ame ; and 1 am apt to believe, tlxat the other Serene Highness, at Hom- 
urgh, is more likely to follow his example, than to embark in the great 
s<foeme. 

1 see no signs of the Duke's resuming his employments ; but on the 
contrary, I am assured, that his Mttiesty is coolly determined to do as 
well as he can without him. The Duke of Devonshire, and Fox, have 
worked liard to make up matters in the olose^ but to no purpose. 
People's self-love is very apt to make them think themselves more 
neoessaty than they are : and I shrewdly suspect, that his Royal High- 
ness has been the dupe of that sentiment, and was taken at his word 
when bo least snspected it ; like my pretlocessor. Lord Harrington, who 
when he went into the closet to resign the seals, had them not about 
frm : so sure he thought himself of TOing pressed to keep them. 

The whole talk of Loudon, of this place, and of every place in the 

23 
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whole kingdom, ia of onr great, expensive, and yet frnitleBS exp^tloB 
I have seen an officer who was there, a ve^ sensible and obsemiig 
man : who told me, that, hod we attempted Bochfort, the day after we 
took the island of Aix, our success had been infallible ; but that, after 
we had sauntered (God knows why) eight or ten days in the iedand, he 
thinks the attempt would have been impracticable ; because the French 
had in that time got together all tiie troops in that neighborhood, to a 
very considerable number. In short, there must have been some secret 
in raat whole affisir, that has not yet transpired; and I cannot help sus- 
pecting that it came from Stado. Ws had not been snccessftil there ; and 
uerhaps toe ./ere not desirous that an expedition, in which toe bad neither 
been concerned nor consulted should prove so ; M .■■— t was our crea- 
ture, and a word to the wise will sometimes go a great way. M ' ■ t 
is to have a public trial, from which the public expects great discove- 
ries— -Not I. 

Do you visit floltikow, the Russian Minister, whose house, I am told, 
is the great scene of pleasures at Hamburg? His mistress, I take for 
panted, is by this time dea<], and ho wears some other body*s shackles, 
ller death comes with regard to the King of Prussia, comme lamoutarde 
diner, I am curious to see what tyrant will succeed her, not by 
diving but by military right ; for, barbarous as they are now, and still 
more barbarous as they have been formerly, they have had very little 
regard to the more barbarous notion of divine, indefeasible^ herMitary 
ri^t. 

The PrsBtorian bands, that ia the guards, I presume, have been en* 
garod in the interests oS the Imperial Prince; but stall, 1 think, that 
littie John of Archangd will be heard upon this occasion, unless pre- 
vented by a quieting draught of hemlock or nightshade ; for I suppose 
they are not arrived to the politer and gentoeler poisons of Aequa Tu- 
/anOy* sugar-plums, &c. 

Lora Halimx has accepted his old employment^ with the honoraiy 
addition of the Cabinet Council. And so we heartuy wish yon a good- 
night. 


, LETTER CCCXXIV. 


Bath, Soeemb^ 4, 1757. 

Mt drab FkiEBD : The sons of Britain, like those dl Noah, must cover 
their parentis shame as w^ as they can; for to retrieve its honour is 
now too late. One would really think that our kfinisters and Generals 
were all as drunk as the Patriarch was. However, in your situation, 
yon must not be Cham ; but spread your cloak over onr disspaoe, as Hsr 
as it will go. M— — t calls alond for a pnblio trial ; and in that, and 
that only, the public agree with him. There will ocaiaiiily be one: but 
of what kind is not yet fixed. Some are for a parliamentary inquiryi 
others for a martial one; neither will, in my opinion, disoover the true 

* loqui Tafans, % N«apolitut tlow poiflon. resembUng clear water, end Invoilei te a 
eMBAB At IfAplM. ‘sf the BAmc of TufkBA. 
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ieor«t;»for a aeoret there moat ntiqneationably ia. Why we atatd sis 
whole days in the island of Aix, mortal cannot itnagine ; which time 
the IVeneb employed, as it was obvious they would, in assembling their 
troops in the neighborhood of Bochfort, and making our attempt tlien 
really impracticable. The day after we had taken the Island of Aix, 
yonr friend, Colonel Wolf, publicly offered to do the business with five 
hund^ men and three ships only. In all those complicated political 
machines, there are so many wheels, that it is always dithcult, and some- 
times impossibly to guess whioli of them gives direction to the whole. 
Hr. Pitt IS convinced that the principal wheels, or, if yon will, tlie spoke 
in his wheel, come from Stade, This is certain, at let^st that M - — • - t 
was the man of confidence with that person. Whatever be the truth 
of the case, there is, to be sure, hitherto an hiatva valde dejUndu*. 

The meeting of the Parliament will certainly be very numerous, were 
it only from curiosity : but the majority on the side of the court will. 
I dare say, be a great one. The people of the late Captain General, 
however inclined to oppose, will be obliged to concur. Their commis- 
sions, which they have no desire to lose, will make them tructjible ; for 
those gentlemen, though all men of honour, are of Susia's mind, qw le 
fyrai Amphitrion eat eelui otL Von dine. The Tories, and tlio city, have 
engaged to support Pitt; the Whigs, the Duke of Newcastle; the inde- 
pendent, and the impartial, as you well know, are not worth mentioning. 
It is said that the Duke intends to bring the atfair of bis Convention 
into Parliament, for his own justification ; I can hardly believe it ; as 1 
cannot conceive that transactions so merely electoral can be proper ob- 
jects of inquiry or deliberation for a British Parliament ; and, therefore, 
should such a motion be made, I presume it will be immediately quoshed. 
By the commission lately given to Sir John Ligonier, of General and 
Coinraander-in-Chief of all bis Majesty’s forces in Great Britain, the 
door seems to be not only shut, but bolted, against his Boyal Highness’s 
return ; and I have good reason to bo convinced, that that breach is 
irreparable. The reports of changes in the ministry, I am pretty sure, 
are idle and groundless. The Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Pitt really 
agree very well ; not, 1 presume, from any sentimental tenderness for 
each other, but from a sense that it is their mutual interest : and, as 
the late Captain General’s party is now ont of the question, I do not see 
what should produce the least oiiango. 

The visit, mode lately to Berha, was, I daresay, neither a friendly nor 
^ inoffensive one. Tlie Austrians always leave_ behind them pretty 
lasting monuments of their viail'^ or rather visitations : nut so much, 1 
believe, from their thirst of glory, as from their hunger of prey. 

This winter, I take for granted, must produce a piece of some kind 
or another ; a bad one for us, no doubt, and yet pcrliaps better than we 
•honld get the year after. 1 suppose tlie King of Prussia is negooiating 
with France, and endeavouring by those mean:) to get ont of the scrape, 
with the loss only of Silesia, and perhaps llalber»ta«lt, by way of in- 
demnification to Siozony ; and, considering all circumstances, he would 
be well off upon those terms. But then br>w is Sweden to be satisfied t 
Will the Bussians restore Memel? Will France have been at all this 
expense qrattaf Must tliere be no acquisition for them in Flanders? I 
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daresay they have Btii>ulate<l something of that sort for theraseJves, by 
the additional and secret treaty, M'hicJi 1 know they made, last ^y, 
with the Queen of Hungary. Must we give up whatever the Frenoo 
please to desire in Auicricii, besides the cession of Minorca in perpe- 
tuity? I fear we must, or else raise twelve millions more next year, to 
03 little purpose as we did this, and have consequently a worse peace 
afterwards. I turn my eyes away, as much as I can, troin this miserable 
prospect ; but, as a citizen and member of society, it recurs to my ima- 
gination, notwithstanding all my endeavours to banish it from my 
thoughts. I con do myself nor my country no good: but 1 feel the 
wretched situation of both : the state of the latter noakes me better 
boar tliat of the former : and, when I am called away from my station 
here, I shall think it rntlter (as Oicero says of Orassus) mors donatta 
quam vita erepta. 

I have often desired, but io vain, the favour of being admitted into 
your private apartment at Hamburgh, and of being informed of your 
private life there. Tour miirui • 1 hope and believe, ore employed in 

business ; but give mo an account of the remainder of the day, which I 
suppose is, and ought to i>e, appropriated to amusements and pleasures. 
In what houses arc you domestic? Who are so in yours? In short, let 
me in, and do not be denied to mo. 

Here I am, as usual, seeing few people, and hearing fewer; drinking 
tlie waters regularly to a minute, and am sometldiig the better for them. 

I road a groat deal, and vary occasionally my dead company. I con- 
verse with grave folios in the morning, while my head is clearest, and 
my attention strongest: I take up loss severe quartos after dinner: and 
at night I choose the mixed company and amusing chit-chat of oetavos 
and duodecimos. Je tire parti de tout ee queje puis ; that is my philo- • 
Sophy ; and I mitigate, as much as I cun, my physical ills, by diverting 
my attention to other objects. 

Here is a report that Admiral Holborne^s fleet is destroyed, in a man- 
mer, by a storm : I hope it is not true, in the full extent of the report; 
bnt I believe it has suffered. This would fill up the measure of our mis- 
fortunes. Adieu. 


. LETTER OCOXXV. 

Batu, A’forsmdsr iO, ITST. 

Mt DEAR Fbix^ : I write to you now, because I love to write to 
you; and hope that my lerterb are welcome to you; for otherwise I 
have very little to inform you of. The King of Prussians late vic- 
tory yon are better informed of than we are here. It has pven in- 
finite Joy to the unthinking public, who are not aware that it comes 
too late in the year, and too late in the war, to be attended vHtb 
any very great oonsequonces. There are six or seven thousand of 
the human species less than there were a month ago, and that seems 
to me to be all. However, I am glad of it, upon account of til* 
pleasure and the glory which it gives tlie King of Prussia, to wbmn 
I wish well as a mau, more than as a King. And surely he is ee 
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great a man, that had he lived seventeen or eigliteen hnndred years 
ago, and his life been transmitted to us in a laugnago that we could 
not veiT well understand, I mean either Greek or Latin, we should 
have talked of him as wo do now of jour Alexanders, your Oiesars, 
and others, with whom, I believe, wo have but a very slight aoqnaiu* 
tanoe. Au rssto, 1 do not see that his adtiirs are much mended by 
this vioto^. The same combination, of the great, powers of Europe 
against him still subsists, and must at last prevail. I believe tne 
^nch army will melt away, as is usual, in Germany ; but this army 
is extremely diminished by battles, fatigues, and desertion: and he 
will find great difficulties in recruiting it, from liis own already ex- 
hausted dominions. He must therefore, and to be sure will negoci- 
ate privately with the French, and get better terms that way than 
he could any other. 

The report of the throe General Officers, the Duke of Marlborough, 
Lord Geor^ Saokville, and General Wuldegravo, was laid before the 
King last Saturday, after their having .sat four days upon M— — t’s 
affair: nobody yet knows what it is; but it is generally believed, that 

M 1 will bo brought to a court-martial. That you may not mistake 

this matter, as moat people here do, T must explain to yon, that this 
examination, before the three abovementioned General Officers, was by 
no means a trial; but only a previous inquiry into his conduct, to sea 
whether there was, or was not, canse to bring him to a regular trial 
before a court-martial. The case is exactly parallel to that of a grand 
^ury ; who, uiion a previous and general examination, find, or do not 
find, a bill, to bring the matter before the petty jury ; where the tact is 
finally tried. For my own part, my opinion is fixed upon that affair : I 
am convinced that the expedition was to be defeated; and nothing that 
can appear before a court-martial can make me alter that opinion. I 
have been too long acquainted witli human nature, to have great regard 
for human testimony: and a very great degree of probability, supported 
by various concurrent circumstances, conspiring in one poiii^ will have 
much greater weight with me, than human te.stimony upon oath, or even 
ai>on honour ; both which I have frequently seen considerably warpetl 
by private views. 

The Parliament, which now stands prorogued to the first of next 
month, it is thought will be put off for some tune longer, till we know 
in what light to lay before it the state of our alliance with Prussia, 
since the conclusion of the Hanover neutnility; Avhioh, if it did not 
quite break it, made at least a great flaw in it. 

The birth-day was neither tine nor crowded; and no wonder, since 
the King was that day seventy-five. The old court and the young one 
are much better together, since the Duke's retiivment ; and the King 
has presented the Prince of Wales with a service of jilate. 

I am still unwell^ though I drink these waters very regularly. 1 will 
stay here at least six weeks longer, where t arn much quieter than I 
should be allowed to be in town. When ihitig^i arc iu such a miserabla 
situation as they are at present, 1 desire neither to be concerned. nor 
eonsnlled, still leas quoted. Adieu 1 
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LETTER COOXXVI. 

Bath, iirowm^orttklisr. 

Mt dbab Fbibnd : T received, by the ladt mail, your short account of 
the King of Prussia's victory ; which victory, contrary to custom, turns 
out more complete than it was at first reported to be. This appears by 
an intercepted letter from Monsieur de St. Glermain to Monsieur d'Al&y, 
at the Hague, in which he tells him*, Ceite curmie e»t eniUrement fon- 
and lays the blame, very strongly, upon Monsieur de Sonbize. But, 
be it greater or be it less, I am glad of it; because the King of Prussia 
(whom I honour and almost adore) I am sure is. Though WmlUura^ 
between you and me, od est-ce que eehi minsf To nothing, while that 
formidable union, of three great powers of Europe, subsists against him, 
could that ue any way broken, something might be done; without 
which nothing can. 1 take it tor gi*antod, that the King of Prussia will 
do all he can to detach France. Wh}’’ should not wo, on our part, try 
to detach Russia ? At least, in :>ur present distress, omnia tentemda^ 
and sometimes a lucky and nne-specteil hit turns up. Tlus thought came 
into my head this morning; and I give it to you, not as a very probable 
scheme, but as a possible one, and consequently worth trying The 
. year of the Rns.'^iau subsidies (nominally paid by the court of Vienna, 
but really by France) is near expired. The former probably cannot, and 
perhaps the latter will not, renew them. The court of Petersbiirgh is 
beggarly, profuse, greed} . and by no means scrupulous. Wliy shoTild 
not we step in there, an<1 out-bid them I If we could, we buy a great 
army at once ; which would give an entire new turn to the alfaiis of 
that part of the world, .at least. And if we bid handsomely, I do not 
believe the hanne foi of that court would stand in the way. Both onr 
court and our Parliament w*>ul<I, I am very sure, give a very great sum, 
and very cheerfully, for this jjiirpose. In the next place, Why should 
nut vou wriggle yourself, if possible, into so great a scheme? You are, 
no doubt, much acquainted with the Russian Resident, Soltikow; Why 
should you not .«ound him, n.<s entirely from yourself, upon this subject? 
You may ask him. What, doe.s your court intend to go on next year in 
the pay of France, to de<.tro} the liberties of all Europe, and throw uni- 
versal monarchy into the hands of that already great and always ambi 
tious power ? 1 know you think, or at least call yourselves, the allies 
of the Empress Queen ; hut is it not plain that she will be, in the first 
place, and you in the n«>xt, the dufies of France? At this veiy time you 
ore doing the work of France and Sweden: and that for some miserable 
subsidies, much inferior to those which I am sure you might have, in a 
better caur,e, and more consistent with tlie true interest of Rusc^a. 
Though not em[>owered, 1 know the manner of thinking of my own 
court so well, upon this subject, that I will venture to promiw you 
much better terms than tlio-^e you have now, without the least appre 
hensioDS of being disavi'wcd. Should he listen to this, and what more 
may occur to yon to say upon this subject, and ask yon, ^ ierirai^o d 
rna eonrf Answer him Ecrivaz, ^rvoez^ Monaimr^ hardimont. Jo 
prendrai tout cola our moi. Should this happen, as perhaps, and as I 
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Doartilj wish it may, then write an exact relation of it to your own 
conrt. Tell 'them, that you thought the mcaanre of aaoh'^gr^t impor- 
tance, that jK>u could not help taking this little atep towards bringing 
it about ; but that you mentioned it only as from yourself, and that yon 
have not in the least committed them by it. If Soltikow lends liimself 
in any degree to tliis, insinuate, that, in the present situation of affiiir>, 
and particularly of the King^s Electoral dominions, you are very sure 
that his Ms^esty would have une reconnoiuanes garu domes for all tliose, 
by whose means so desirable a revival of an old and long friendship 
should be brought about. Yon will perhaps tell me, that, witiiout doubt, 
llr. Keith's instructions are to the same efieot : but I will answer you, 
that you can, if you pUase^ do it better than Mr. Keitli; and, in tiie 
next [)liice, that, be nil that as it will, it must be very advantageous to 
you at home, to shew that you have at least a contriving head, and an 
alertness in business. 

1 had a letter by the last post, from the Duke of Newcastle: in which 
ne congratulates ine^ in his own name, and in Lord llardwieke’s, upon 
the approbation which your dispatches give, not only to tliooi two, but 
to others This success, so otirly, should encourage your diligence, and 
rouse your uiuhitioii, if you have any ; you may go a great way, if you 
desire it, having so much time before you. 

1 send you here inclosed the copy of the Report of the three General 
Otlioer.i, appointed to examine previously into the conduct of General 
M — — t; it is ill written, and ill spelled; but no matter; yon will de- 
oyphor it. You will observe, by the tem)r of it, that it points strongly 
to a court-martial ; which, no doubt, will soon be held upon him. I 
presume there will he no shooting in the final sentence; but 1 do sup- 
pose there will bo breaking, ^c. 

1 have had some severe returns of my old complaints, last wreek, and 
am still unwell ; I cannot help it. 

A friend <if yours arrived liere throe days ago ; she .seems to me to 
he a serviceable strong-bodied bay n>arc, with hI.'U'k mane and tail ; y(iU 
easily guess who 1 mean. She is come with mamma, and without caro 
sposo. 

Adieu I my head will not let luo go on longer. 


LETTER CCOXXVII. 


Batb, Jheember 81, 1TS7. 

Mt DBABFiuxyo: I have this moment received }^our letter of tlie 
18th, with the inclo.4ed jiapers. I cannot help oh»<erving, that, till then, 
you never acknowdedged the receipt of any one of mv letters. 

I can easily conceive that party spirit, among your brother Ministers 
St Hamburgh, runs as high as you repre<«eT>t it, because 1 can easily 
believe the errors of the human mind ; but at the same time I must 
ibserve, that such a spirit is the spirit of little minds and subaltern 
Ministers, who tliink to atone by zeal, tor their want of merit and im- 
rmrtanco. The political differences of the several courts should never 
luiluence tlie personal behaviour of their several Ministers tow'ards < ne 
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another. There is a certain proe^dS nodle et galant^ whidi shonld alwaja 
be observed among the Ministers of powers even at war with each other, 
which will always turn out to the vantage of the ablest;* who will in 
those conversations find, or make, opportunities of throwing out, or of 
receiving useful hints. When I was last at the HagucL we were at war 
with both France and Spain ; so that 1 could neither visit, nor be visited 
by, the Ministers of those two Orowns . but we met every day, or dined 
At third places, where we embraced as personal friends, and trifled, at 
the same time, upon our being political enemies ; and by this sort of 
hadvnage, 1 discovered some things which I wanted to know. There is 
not a more prudent maxim, than to live with one*8 enemies as if th^ 
may one . day become one's friends ; as it commonly happens, sooner or 
later, in the vicissitudes of political Aflairs. 

To your question, which is a rational and prudent one. Whether I was 
authorised to give yon the hints concerning Bussia by any people in 
power here, I will tell you that 1 was not: but, as I had pressed them 
to try what might be done with Uussia, and ^t Mr. Keitli to be dis- 
patched there some months sooner than otherwise, I daresay, he would, 
with the proper instructions for tliat purpose, I wished that, by the hints 
1 gave you, you might have got the stai't of him, and the merit, at leut, 
i)t having entami that matter with Soltikow. What you have to do with 
him now, when you meet with him at anv third place, or at his own 
house, (where you are at liberty to go, while Russia has a Minister in 
London, and wo a Minister at Petersburgh,) is in my opinion, to say to 
him, in an easy cheerflil manner, Hen, Moneieur, ye me flatte que non* 
eerona hientdt ami* public*, auaai bien qu'ami* per*onel». To which he 
will probably ask, Why, or how? You will reply. Because you know 
that Mr. Keith is gone to his court with instructions, which you think 
must necessarily be agreeable there. And throw out to him, that no- 
thing but a change of their present system can save Livonia to Russia; 
for, that he cannot suppose, that, when the Swedes shall have recovered 
Pomerania, thev will long leave Russia in quiet possession of Livonia. 
If he is so much a Frenchman as you say, he will make yon some weak 
answers to this ; but, os yon will have the better of the argument on your 
side, you may remind him of tlie old and almost uninterrupted connection 
between France and Sweden, the inveterate ouemy of Rnssif-. Many 
other arguments will naturally occur to you in suem a conversation, if 
you have it. In this case; there is a piece of ministerial art, which is 
Bornetimes of use ; and tliat is, to sow jealousies among one's enemies, 
by a seeming preference shewn to some one of tiiem. Monsienr Hecht's 
reverie* are riverie* indeed. How should his Master have made the 
golden. wmmgemenU, which he talks of, and which are to be forged into 
shackles for ^neral Fermor ? The Prussian finances are not in a condi- 
tion now to make such expensive arrangements. But I think yon mav 
t^ Monsieur Hecht, in confidence, that you hope the instructions with 
which you know that Mr. Keith is gone to Petersburgh, may have same 
effect upon the measures of that court. 

I would advise you to live with that same Monsieur Hecht in all the 
confidence, familiarity, and connection, which prudence will allow. 1 
mean it with regard to the King of Prussia hiinseU^ by whom I could 
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wirii yon to be known and esteemed as mncb as possibjie. It may be of 
me to yon some day or other. If man, oonrage, oondnot, eonstanoy, can 
get the better of all the diffioaltiea which the King of ProssU to 
struggle with, he will rise superior to them. But still, while his alllauoe 
subsists against him, 1 dread le$ grot e$eadron9. His last victory, of the 
6th, was certainly tlie com^etest that has been heard of these many 
years. I heartily wish the Prince of Brunswick just such a one over 
Monsieur de Riclielieu's army; and that he may take my old acquaint- 
ance the Mar^chal, and send him over here to polish and perfume ns. 

1 heartily wish you, in tlie plaii^ home-spun style, a great number of 
happy new years, well employed in forming both your mind and your 
manners, to be useful and agreeable to yourself, your country, and your 
friends ! That these wishes are sincere, your secretary's brother will, 
^ the time of your receiying this, have remitted you a proof^ from 
l^>urs. 


LETTER CCOXXVm. 


LoBMa, nbrutuy 8, 1768. 

Mr dbjlB Fbibmd : I received by the same post your two letters of the 
18th and 17th past; and yesterday that of the 27th, with the Russian 
manifesto inclosed, in which her Imperial Mqjesty of all the Russias has 
been pleased to give every reason, except the true one, for the march of 
her troops against the King of Prussia. The true ono^ I take it to be, 
that she has just received a very great sum of money from Fran^ at 
the Empress Queen, or both, for that purpose. Point ^argont^ point do 
is now become a maxim. Whatever may be the motive of their 
march, the effects must be bad; and, according to my speculations, those 
troops will replace the Franch in Hanover and Lower Saxony ; and the 
French will go and ioin the Austrian army. You ask ma if I still de- 
spond? Not so muon as I did after the battle of Colen: the battles of 
Rosbach and Lissa were drams to me, and ^ve me some momentary 
spirits : but though I do not absolutely despair, 1 own I greatly distrust. 
I readily allow the king of Prussia to be nee plwrihts impar; but still, 
when the plwres amount to a oertiun degree of plurality, courage and 
abilities must yield at lost. Michel here assures me, that he not 
mind the Russians ; but, as I have it from the gentleman's own month, 
1 do not believe him. We shall very soon send a squadron to the Baltic, 
to entertain the Swedes; which I believe will put on end to their opera- 
tions in Pomerania ; so that 1 have no great apprehensions from that 
quarter; but Russia, I confehs, sticks in my stomach. • 

Every thing gora smoothly in Parliament ; the King of Prussia has 
nnited all our parties in his support; and the Tories have declared, that 
they will give Mr. Pitt unlimited cr^it for this session; tliere has nut 
been one single division yet upon public points, and I believe will not. 
Our American expedition is preparing to go soon ; the dispositimi of 
that offitir seems to me a little extraominary. A.bercrombie is to be the 
sedentary, and not the acting commander; Amherst, Lord Howe, end 
Wolfe, are to be the acting, and I hope the active officers. I wish the> 
may agree. Amherst, who is the oldest officer, is under the infltence 
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of Hie same great p^on who inflaenoed Mordaunt, so much to lioiioar 
aud advantage of this ooimtry. This is most certain, that we have force 
enowh in America, to eat up the French alive in Canada, Quebec, and 
Loui^org, if we have but skill and spirit enough to exert it propwly ; 
but of that 1 am modest enough to doubt. 

When you come to the egotism, which I have long desired yon to come 
to with me, you need make no excuses for it. The egotism is as pro* 
per and as satisfactory to one*a friends, os it is impertinent and mis- 

g laced with strangers. I desire to see ^u in your every-day blothea, 
y yonr fireside, in your pleasures ; in short, in your private life ; but 
I have not yet been able to obtain tliis. Whenever you condescend to 
do it, as you promise, stick to truth ; for I am not so uninformed of 
Hamburgh as perhaps you may think. 

As for myself, I am very unteell, and very weary of being so ; and 
with little hopes, at iny age, of over bein^ otherwise. I often wish for 
the end of the wretched remnant of my life ; aud that wish is a rational 
one; but then the innate principle of s^f-preservatiou, wisely implanted 
in onr natures for obvipus purposes, opposes that wish, and makes us 
endeavour to spin out our thread as lung os we can, however decayed 
and rotten it may be ; and, in defiance of common sense, we seek on 
for that chyinic gold, which beggars us when old. 

Whatever your amusements, or pleasures, may be at Ilambnrgh, 
daresay you taste them more sensibly than ever you did in your life 
’ now that you have buaness enough to whet your appetite to them. 
Business, one half of the day, is the best preparation for the pleasures 
of the otiier half. I hope, and believe, that it will be with you as it 
was with an apotheoary whom I knew at Twickenhafn. A consider- 
able estate fell to him by an unexpected accident; upon which he 
thought it decent to leave off his business; accordingly he generously 
gave up his shop and his stock to his head man, set up his coach, ana 
reaolv^ to live like a genUeraan ; but, in less than a month, the man, 
used to business, found, that living like a gentleman was dying of tnrwti; 
upon which he bought his shop and stock, resumed his t^e, and lived 
very happily, after ne had something to do. Adieu. 


rjSTTEiB OOOXXTX. 

Lonsa^ Jli5 m ar » e4,M5a‘ 
Mt dkab Faisiro : I received yesterday your letter of the Sd instant, 
with the indosed ; which I return you, that there mgy be no chasm in 
your papers. 1 had beard before of Burrish’s death, and liad taken 
some steps thereupon; but I very soon dropped that al&ir, for ninety- 
nine good reasons; the first of which was, that nobody is to go In his 
room, and tliat, had he Hved, he was to have been recalled from Munich. 
But another reason, more flattering for you, was, that yon could not be 
■pared from Hamburgh. Upon the whole, I am not sorry for iL as the 
place where yon are now, is the great tnWepot of business ; and, when 
it ceases to l>e sOfYou will necessarily go to some of the courts in the 
nei^bourhood, (Berlin, I hope and believe,) which will he a muohmbre 
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.deairable Aittiation than to nut at Municli, where we can neyer have 
auj basiuess beyond a subsi«ly. Do bat go on, and exert yooxBelf where 
you are, and bettor tilings will soon follow. 

Surely the inaotion of our anny at Hiuiover continues too long. We 
expected wonders from it some time agoy and yet nothing is attempted. 
The French will soon receive reinforcements, and then be too strong 
fur us; whereas they are now most certainly greatly weakened by 
deseition, sickness, and deaths. Does the King of Prussia send a body 
of men to our army or not? or has the march of the Bussions out him 
out work lor all his troops? I am afraid it has. If one body of Bus- 
sians joins the Austrian army in Moravia, and another body the Swedes 
in Foinerania, he will have his hands very ftaU, too full, I fear. The 
French say they will have an army of 180,000 men in Germany this 
year; the Empress Queen will have 150,000; if the Russians have but 
40,000, what can resist such a force? The King of Prussia may say, 
indeed, with more Justice tlian ever any one person could before him, 
Moi. Medea mperent. 

You promised me some egotism; but I have received none yet. Do 
yon frequent the Landgrave? Umt&t votia lea grand* de Xa terra f 
v^iat are the connections of the evening ? All tliis, and a great deal more 
of this kind, let me know in your next. 

'Die House of Commons is still very ananimons. There was a littla 
popular squib let off this week, in a motion of Sir John Glynue^s, seconded 
by Sir John Fhili[Mi, for annual Parliaments. It was a very cold scent, 
and put an end to by a division of 190 to 70. 

Good night. Work bard, that you may divert yourself welL 


LETTER COOXXX. 


Lonov, jr<fr(ia4,11W. 

Mt dbab Fbibni) : I should have been much more surprised at the 
contents of ^ur letter of the 17tli past, if I had not happened to have 
seen Sir 0. W., about tluee or four hours before 1 received it. I thought 
he talked in an extraordinary manner; he engwed that the King of Prussia 
should be master of Vienna in the month of May; and be t(dd me that 
you were very much in love with his daughter. Your letter ^plained 
all this to mo ; and next day. Lord and Lady E>-> — gave me innumerable 
instances of his frenzy, with which I sliall not trouble you. What 
indamed it tlie more Qf it did not entirely occasion it) was a great 
quantity of cantbarides, wbioh, it seems, he had taken at namburgh, to 
recommend himseli^ I suppose, to Mademoiselle John. He was let blood 
four times on board the ship, and has been let blood four times since his 
arrival here ; but still the inflaminalaon continues very high. He is now 
under tlie care of his brothers, who do not let him go abroad. They 
have written to this same Mademoiselle John, to prevent, if they can, 
her coming to England, and told her the case ; wbicli, when she hears 
she must be as mw as he is, if she takes the Journey. By the way, she 
innst be une dame {aeenturiire^ to recMve a note for 10,000 roubles, 
from a man whom she had known but three days I to take a contract 
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of marrl^, knowing he was married already; and to engn^ benelf to < 
follow him to England. I snppose this is not the first adventare of th« 
sort whicli she has had. 

After the news we received yesterday, that the French had evacuated 
Hanover, all but Plamel, we daily expect much better. We pursue 
them, we out them off tn. dUail^ and at lost we destroy their whole 
army. I wish it may happen, and, moreover, I tiiink it not impos- 
sible. 

!My head is much out of order, and only allows me to wish you good 

Bight. 

LETTER OOOXXXI. 


Lowov, JranAaS,178e. 

Mt DBAS Fraxan): I have now your letter of the 8th lying before 
me, with the favourable account of our progress in Lower Saxony, and 
reasonable prospect of more deci»^ive success. I confess 1 did not 
expect this, when my friend Muncbausen took his leave of rne, to go to 
St^e, and break the neutrality; I thought it at least a dangerous, but 
rather a desperate undertaking; whereas, hitherto, it has proved a very 
fortunate one. I look upon the French army m fondue; and, what 
with desertion, deaths, and epidemical distempers, 1 daresay not a third 
of it wiU ever return to France. The great object is now, what the 
Russians can or will do ; and whether tlie King of Prussia can hinder 
their junction with the Austrians, by beating either, before they join. 
I will trust him for doing all that can be done. 

Sir 0. W. is still in confinement, and, 1 fear, will alwa^'s bo so, for he 
seems oum raiione ineanire ; the physicians have collected all he has 
said and done, that indicated an alienation of mind, and have laid it 
before him in writing ; he has answered it in writing too, and justifies 
himself in the mo.st plausible arguments that can possibly be urged. 
He tells his brother, and the few who are allowed to see him, that they 
ore such narrow and contracted minds tliemselves, that the^ take those 
for mad, who have a great and generons way of thinking; as, for 
instance, when he determined to send his daughter over to you in a 
fortnight, to be married, witliout any previous agreement • > settle- 
ments, it was because he had long known yon, and loved yon as a man 
of sense and honour: and therefore would not treat with you as with an 
attorney. That as for Mademoiselle John, he knew her merit and her 
circumstances ; and asks, whether it is a sign of madness, to have a 
due regard for the one, and a just compassion for the other. 1 wiU not 
tire you with enumerating any more instances of the poor man's 
phrenay ; but oonclude this subject witii pitying him, and poor human 
nature, which holds its reason by so precarious a tenure. The lady, 
who you tell me is sot out, m tera pour la peine et lee&aisB du noyaga, 
for her note is worth no more than her contract. Er the way, she 
must be a kind of aventurUre, to .engage so easily in such an adventure 
with a man whom she had not known above a week, and whose 
dtdmi of 10,000 roubles showed him not to be in his right senses.^ 

You will probably have seen General Torke, by tois time, in M» 
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way to Berlin or Broslau, or wherever the King of Pmsaa may be. 
As he keeps his comniission to the States General, I presume he is not 
'to stay long with his Prussian Majesty; but, however, while he is theroi 
take oare to write to him veiy constantly, and to give all the informa- 
tions you can. His father. Lord Hardwicke, is yonr great puff: he 
commends your otBce letters exceedingly. 1 would have the Bwlin 
commission your obiect, in good time ; never lose view of it. Do all 
you can to recommend yourself to the King of Prussia on your side of 
the water, and to smooth yonr way for that commission on this ; by 
the turn which thin;^ have taken of late, it must always be the most 
important of all foreign commissions from hence. 

1 liave no news to send you, as things here are extremely quiet; so^ 
good-night. 

LETTEE CCOXXXII. . 


Lovooir, AprU 25, 1189. 

Mt dbae Fbibxd : I am now two letters in your debt, which I think 
is the best time that ever I was so, in the long course of our oorrospon- 
dence. But, besides that my head has been very much out of order of 
late, writing is by no means that easy thing that it was to me formerly. 
1 find by experience, tliat the mind and the body are more than married, 
for they are most intimately united; and when the one suffers, the 
other sympathises. Non mtn qualu eram : neither my memory nor 
my invention are now what they formerly were. It is in a great mea- 
sure my own fault ; I cannot accuse Kature, for I abused her; and it is 
reasonable I should suffer for it. 

1 do not like the retnim of the impression upon yonr lungs; but the 
rigour of the cold may probably have brought it upon you, and your 
lungs not in fault. Take care to live very cool, and let your diet be 
rather low. 

W« have had a second winter here, more severe than the first, at 
least it seemed so, from a premature summer that we had, for a 
fortnight, in March ; which brought everything forwards, only to be 
destroyed. I have eiq>erienced it at Blackheath, where the promibe 
of fruit w&s a most flattering one, and all nipped in the bud by irost 
and snow, in April. 1 shall not have a single peach or apricot. 

I have nothing to tell you from hence conoemliig public afifeirs, but 
what you read in the newspapers. This only is extraordinary : tliat 
last week, in the House of (/omrnous, above ten millions were graiitvil, 
and the whole Hanover army taken into British pay, with but one 
single n^ative, which was Mr. Viner^s. 

Mr. Pitt gains ground in the closet, and yet does not lose it in the 
public. That is now. 

Monsieur Kniphausen has dined with xno; he is one of the prettiest 
fellows I have seen ; he has, with a great deal of life and fire, lea 
manUrea ^un honnSte hom^ et le ton de la parfaitemmt bimne 
eompagnie. You like him yourself; try to be like him: it is In youi 
power. 

I hear that Mr. Mitohel is to be recalled, notwithstanding the Eiof 
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of Froftsin a ii.atAnces to keep him. Bat why, is a secret that I cannol 
penetrate. 

You will not fail to oflFer the Landgrave, and the Princeae of Hesse 

g rho 1 find are going home), to be their a^ent and commissioner at 
ambnrg. 

I cannot comprehend the present state of Russia, nor the motions of 
their armies. They change their generals once a week; sometimes 
they march with rapidity, and now they lie qniet behind the Yistnla. 
We have a thousand 'stories hero of the interior of that government, 
none of wliich I believe. Some say, that the Great Duke will be set 
aside. Woronzoff is said to be entirely a Frenchman, and that Hon> 
sieur do I'Hdpital governs both him and the court. Sir O. W. is said, 
by his indiscretions, to have caused the disgrace of Bestuchef, which 
seems not imposbiblc. In short, everything of every kind is said, 
because, I believe, very little is truly known. A propoa of Sir O. W. ; 
he is out of confinement, and ^n»* to his house in the country for the 
wliole summer. They say ho is rn w very cool and well. I have seen 
his Oirce, at her windowjn Pall-Mall; she is painted, powdered, curled, 
and patched, and looks Paeenture. She h.as been ofiered, by Sir 0. 
W — *8 friends, L.500 in full of all demands, but will not accept of it. 
La aomtaaae tmt plaider^ and I fancy faire autra thoaa ai eue paut, 
iTubeo te bene valere. 


LETTER OOOXXXni. 

Buoduiutb, May IS, O, B. 1768. 

Mt dbab Fbikno : I have your letter of the 9th now before me, and 
condole with you upon the present solitude and inaction of Hambui^h. 
Ton are now shrank fix>m the dignity and importance of a consummate 
Minister, to be but, os it were, a common man. But this has, at one 
time or another, been the case of most great men ; who have not always 
had equal opportunities of exerting their talents. The greatest must 
submit to the capricionsness of fortune; though tliey ciua, better than 
others, improve the favourable moments. For instance, who could have 
thought, two years a^, that you would hove bet- a the Adas of die Nor- 
thern Pole; but the Gbod'Genius of the North ordered it so; and now 
tliat you have set that part of the globe right, you return to otiuin cum 
dignltate. But to be serious ; now that you cannot have much ofSce 
business to do, I could tell you what to dfo, that would employ yon, 1 
should think, both usefully and agreeably. I mean, that you should 
write short memoirs of that busy scene, in which you have been enough 
concerned, sinoe your arrival at Hamburgh, to be able to put toother 
authentic facts and anecdotes. I do not know whether you will give 
yourself the trouble to do it or not ; but I do know, that if yon will, 
oUm hm tneminiaae jmdbit, I would have them short, but correct as 
to facts and dates. 

I have told Alt, in the strongest manner, your lamentations fisr the 
loss of the House of Gassel, at il an fara rtvpport d am SMniaaima 
‘MaUra. When you are quite idle, (as probably you may be, some time 
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lihlf sammer,) wliy should yon not ask leave to n-jake a toor to OOsBOi 
for a week? which would certainly be granted yon from henee^ and 
whidi would be looked upon as a bon ptwSdS at Oassel. 

The King of Pmssia is probably, by this time, at the gates of Yleima, 
making the Queen of Iliingary remly do, what Monsieur de Belliale only 
threatened ; sign a peace upon the ramparts of her capital. If she is 
obstinate, and will not, she must fly either to Presburg or to Inspmok, 
and Vienna must fall. But I think he will offer her reasonable con- 
ditions enough for herself; and I 'suppose, that, in that case, Oannita 
will be reasonable enough to advise her to accept of them. What turn 
would the war take tlien ? Would the Frendi and Russians carry it on 
without her? The King of Prussia, and the Prince of Brunswick, would 
Boon sweep them out of Qermopy. By this time too, 1 believe, the 
French are entertained in Atnerioa with the loss of Cape Breton ; and, 
in consequence of that, Qnebec ; for we have a forpe there equal to both 
those undertakings, and ofllcers there, now, that will execute, what Lord 

L never would so much as attempt. His appointments were too 

considerable to let him do anything that might possibly put an end to 
the war. Lord Howe, upon seeing plainly that he was resolved to do 
nothing, had asked leave to return, as well as Lord Charles Hay. 

We have a great expedition preparing, and which will soon be ready 
to sail from the Tale or Wight ; fift^n thousand good troops, eighty bat- 
tering cannons, besides mortars, and every other thing in abundance, 
fit for either battle or siege. Lord Anson desired, and is appoint^ to 
command the fleet employed upon this expedition ; a proof that it is not 
a trifling one. Conjectures concerning its destination are infinite; and 
the most ignorant are, os usual, the boldest ooqjeoturers. If I f^rm 
any cop,|ectare8, I keen them to myself not to be disproved by the 
event ; but, in truth, 1 form none ; I might have known, but would 
not. 

Everything seems to tend to a peace next winter: our snccess in Ame- 
rica, which is hardly donbtftil, and the King of Prussia’s in Germany, 
which is as little so, will make France (already sick of the expense of 
the war) very tractable for a peace, I heartily wish it: for though 
people’s heads are half turned witli the King of Prussia’s success, and 
will be quite turned, if wo have any in America, or at sea, a moderate 
peace will suit us better than this immoderate war of twelve millions 
a-year. 

Domestic affhirs go just as they did ; the Duke of Newcastle and 
Hr, Htt jog on liko man and wife; that is, seldom agreeing, often 
quarrdling ; bqt by mntuol interest, upon the whole, not parting. The 
tatter, I am tol^, gains ground in the closet; thongh he still keeps his 
stren^h in the House, and his popularity in the public ; or, perhaps, 
because of that. 


Do yon hold your resolution of visiting your dominions of Bremen 
and Lnbeck this summer? If yon do, prav take the trouble of inform- 
ing yonrsdf correctly of the several constitutions and customs of those 
plAc^ and of the present state of the federal union of the Hanseatic 
towns: it will do you no harm, nor cost yon much trouble; and It is 
BO much dear gain on the side of useful knowledge. 
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I am now settled at Blackheath for the summer; where unseasonable 
frost and snow, and hot and paroMng east winds, have destroyed all my 
fruit, and almost my fruit-trees, 1 vegetate myself little better than 
they do ; I crawl about on foot and on homebaok ; read a great deal, 
and write a little; and am very much yours. 


XiBTTBB OCOXXXi V ■ 

Bliokbiatb, Mav 80, 17B8. 

Mt DBAS Tbirtstd i I have no letter from yon to answer, so this goes 
to yon unprovoked. But a propoa of letters ; you have had great honor 
done yon, in a letter from a fair and royal hand, no loss than that of her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Oassel ; she has written ^uur panegyric 
to her sister. Princess Amelia, who sent me a coinpUiueiit upon it. 
This has likewise done you no harm with the King, who said gracious 
things upon that occasion. I snpp /se yon had for her Royal Highness 
those attentions, which I wish to God yon would have, in due propor- 
tions, for every body. You see, by this instance, the effects of them ; 
they are always repaid with Interest. I am more confinned by this in 
thinking, that, if you can conveniently, yon should ask leave to go for a 
week to Oassel, to retnru yotir thanks for all favours received. 

I cannot expound to myself the conduct of the Russians. Ihere must 
be A trick in their not marching with more expedition. They have either 
had a sop from the King of Prussia, or they w^t an animating dram from 
France and Austria. The King of ProssiaV^bondnot always ezidains 
itself by the events ; and, within a very few days, we must certainly hear 
of some very great stroke from that quarter. I think I never in my life 
remember a period of time so big with great events as the present: with- 
in two months, the fate of the House of Austria will probably be decided: 
within the same space of time, we shall certainly bear of the taking of 
Oape Breton, and of our array’s proceeding to Quebec : within a few 
days, we shall know the good or ill success of our great expedition ; for 
it IS sailed : and it cannot be long before we shall hear soinetliing of the 
Prince of Brunswick’s operations, from whom 1 also expect good things. 
If all these things turn oat, as there is good reason to believo (.hey will, 
we may once, in our tuni,4ictato a reasonable pevioe to France, who now 
pays seventy per cent, insurance upon its trade, and seven per cent, for 
all the money raised for the service of Hie year. 

Oomte Bothmar has got the small-pox, and of a bad kind, Knip* 
hausen diverts himself much here; be sees all places and all people, and 
’s ubiquity itself, i&fitchel, who was much Hireatenedy'st^s at last at 
Berlin, at the earnest request of Hie King of Prussia. Lady * * * Is 
s.afely delivered of a son, to the great joy of that noble family. The 
expression, of a woman’s having brought her husband a son, seems to be 
a propel' and cautions one; for it is never said, from whence. 

1 was going to ask yon how yon passed your time now at Hambnrgh, 
since it is no longer the seat of strangers and of business ; but I vnll 
not, because I know it is to no purpose. Yon have sworn not to tell 
me. 
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Sir 'William Stanhope told me, that you promised to sen^ him somis 

Old Hock firom Haniburgh, and so you did ^not. If you meet vritb 

any snperlatiTely good, and not else, pray send over a fantd/re of it, and 
write to him. I shall have a share in it But unless you find some, 
either at Hamburgh or at Bremen, uncommonly and almost miraonloualy 
good, do not send any. DixU x oum. 


LETTER OCOXXXV. 


Blaoehbxtb, «Ahm 18, 11B8L 

Ht DBAS Fetbitd : The secret is out; St. Milo is the devoted place. 
Our troops began to land at the Bay of Cancale the 6th, without any 
opposition. We have no farther accounts yet, but expect some every 
moment. By the plan of it, which I have seen, it is by no means a weak 
place; and I fear tliere will be many hats to be disposed of^ before it is 
taken. Tiiere are in the port above tliirty privateers ; about sixteen of 
their own, and about as many token from us. 

' How for Africa, where we have had great success. The French have 
been driven out of all their forts and settlements uiM>n the Gnm coast, 
and npon the river Senegal. They had been many years in possession 
of them, and by them annoyed our African trade exceedingly ; wluoh, 
by the way, t&ute proportion gard&o^ is the most lucrative trade we have. 
The present booty is likewise very considerable, in gold dust, and gum 
seneca; which is veir valuable^ by being a very necessary commodity, 
for all onr stained and printed linens. 

How for America. The least sanguine people here expect, the latter 
end of this mouth or the begiuning of the next, to have tlie account of 
the taking of Oape Breton, and of iSi the forts with hard names in Horth 
America. 

Oaptain Olive has long since settled Asia to our satisfaction ; so tiiat 
three parts of the world look very favourable for ns. Europe, 1 submit 
to the core of the King of Prussia, and Prince Ferdinand of Brnnswiok ; 
and I think tljey will give a good account of it. France is oiit of luck, 
and out of courage ; and will, I hope, be enough out of spirits to submit 
to a reasonable peace. By reasonable, I mean what oU people call rea- 
sonable in their own case; ^ advantageous one for us. 

I have set all right with Munchausen; who would not own that he 
was at all offended, and said, as you do, that his daughter did not stay 
long enough^ nor appear enough at Hamburgh, for you possibly to kuow 
that she was there. But people are always ashamed to own the little 
weaknesses of self-lov^ which, however, all people feel more or less. 
The excuse, 1 saw, pleased. 

I will send you your quadrille tables ^ the first opportunity, con- 
signed to the care of Mr. Mathias here. favotaigue tint I May 

you win npon them, when yon play with men ; and when you play with 
women, either win, or know why you hise. 

Miss — — marries Mr. — — next week. Who profforo Loto^ proffers 
Dea/th^ says Weller to a dwarf : in iny opinion, the conclusion must in- 
etantly choak the little lady. Admiral • * * marries Lady ♦ ♦ ♦ ; there 
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the dfliiger/if clanger is, will be on the other side. The lady has wanted 
% man so long, that she now compounds for half a one. Half a loaf — 

I have been worse since my last letter; but am now, I think, recover- 
ing; tant va la erttcAa d Veau ; — and I have been there very often. 
Gcxjd night. I am faithfully and truly yours. 


LETTER OOOXXXVI. 

Blaokhcath, June ST, 17SS. 

Ht db&b Friend : Tou cither have received already, or will very scon 
receive, a little case fVom Amsterdam, directed to you at Hamburgh. It 
is for Princess Ameli^ the King of Prussia’s sister, and contains some 
books, which she desired Sir Charles Ilothara to procure her from En- 
gland, so long aw as when ho was at Berlin : he sent for them imme- 
diately ; but, by 1 do not know what puzzle, they were recommended to 
ihc care of Mr. Selwyn, at Parin, who took such care of tliem, that he 
kept them near throe years in hij warehouse, and has at last sent them 
to Amsterdam, from whence they are sent to you. If the books are good 
for any thing, they must be considerably improved, by having seen so 
much of tlie world ; but, as I believe they are English books, perhaps 
they may, like English travellers, have seen DobMy,^bnt the several 
banRers to whom they were consigned : be that as it will. I think you 
had best deliver tliem to Mohsienr Hecht, tlie Prussian Minister at Ham- 
burgh, to forward to lier Zioyal Highness, with a respectful compliment 
from yon, which you will, no doubt, turn in ’the best manner, and telon 
/e hon Um de la par/aitement hanne eompagnie, 

Tou have already seen, in the papers, all the particulars of onr St. 
Malo’s expedition, so I say no more of that; only that Mr. Pitt’s friends 
exult in the destruction of three French ships of war, and one hundred 
and thirty privateers an<i trading ships ; and affirm, that it stopped the 
march of three-score thousand men, who were^ ^iug to Join the Oomte 
de Clermont’s army. On the other hand, Mr.’ Fox and companv call it 
breaking windows with guineas; and aimly the fable of*theMonntaiD 
and the Mouse. The hoxt object of onr fleet was to be the bombarding 
of Granville, which is the great entrepdt of tl^Mr Newfound’ md fishery, 
and will be a considerable loss to them in that branch of their trade. 
Those, yon will perhaps say, are no great matters, and I say so too ; but, 
at least, they are sigiu of life, which we had not given them for many 

S ears b^ore ; and will siiew the French, by our invading tliem, that we 
o not fear their invading us. Were those inva^ons, in fishin^boats 
from Dunkirk, so terrible as they were artfldly represented to he, the 
French would have hod an opportunity of exeoutiog them, while onr 
fleet, and . such a considerable part of onr army, were employed upor 
tiieir coast. Nnt my Lord Ligonier does lyot tocmt an army at home. 

The Parliament is prorogned by a most gracious speech neither by nor 
from his Majesty, wlio was too to go to the House; the Lords and 
Gentlemen are, conseqnently, most of them, gone to their several ooun- 
ti<)8, to do (to be snre} ali the nopd that is recommended to them fa the 
»reech. London, I am told, la now very empty, for I cannot say so from 
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knowledge. I vemtate -wholly here. I walk and read a great deal, nde 
and scribble a little, aooprdiug as my head allo\rs, or my spirits prompt; 
to write any thing tolerable, the mind must be in a natural, proper dis- 
position ; provocatives, in that case, as well as in another, will only pro- 
duce miserable, abortive perfonnances. 

Now that yon have (as I suppose) full leisure enough, I wish yon 
would give yourself the trouble, or rather pleasure, to do what I hinted 
to yon some time ago ; that is, to write short memoirs of those afiBairs 
which have either gone through your hands, or that have come to your 
certain knowledge, from the inglorious battle of Hastenbeck, to the still 
more scandalous Treaty of Neutrality. Connect, at least, if it be by 
ever so short notes, the pieces and letters which you must necessarily 
have In your handa and throw in the authentic anecdotes that you have 
pro^bly heard. You will be glad when you have done it : and the 
reviving past ideas, in some order and method, wilU be an infinite com- 
fort to yon herea^r. I have a thousand times regretted not having 
done so; it is at present top late for me to begin; this is the right time 
for vou, and yonr life is likely to he a busy one. Would young men 
avail themselves of the advice and expedience of their old friends, they 
would find the utality in their youtli, and the comfort of it in their more 
advanced age ; but they seldom consider that, and you, less than any 
body I ever knew. May you soon grow wiser I Adieu. , 


ijrcrrER oooxxxvii. 


BiiJiasBBini, Jwis 80, 1TS6# 


Mt dkab Fliixin): This letter follows my last very close; but I 
received yours of the 16th in the short interval. You did very well 
not to buy any Bhenish, at the exorbitant price you mention, with- 
out farther directions; for both my brother and i think the money 
better than the wine, be the wine ever so good. We will content 
ourselves with our stock in hand of hnmble Rheuisli, of about three 
shillings a-bottle. However, pour la rariti du /ait^ I will lay out 
twelve ducats, for twelve bottles of the wine of 1665, by way of an 
eventual oordial, if you can obtain a tenatua coTiauUum for it. I am ' 
in no hurry for it, so send it me only when you can ccnveniently ; 
well packed np a^antend. 

You will, I dares^, have leave to go to Oassol; and if you do go, 
you will perhaps think it reasonable, that T, who was the adviser 
of the Journey, should pay tlie .expense of it. I think so too ; and 
therefore, if you go. I will remit the £100 which you have calcu- 
lated it at.' You will find the House of Oassol the house of glad- 
ness; for Hanau is tlready, or must be spon, delivered of its French 


The Prince of Brunswick’s victory is. by all the skilful, thought a 
worthy of Tnrenne, Cond4, or the most illustrious human 
butchers. T^e French behaved better than at Rosbach, esp^ially the 
Oardbiniara Soyaua^ who could not be entamis. I wish the siege of 
Olmntz well over, and a victory after it; and that, with good news from 
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Amorico, which I think tlaere is no reason to donbt of, must rrocara M 
a good peace at the end of tho year. The Prince of Prnssi^s death is 
no public misfortune : there was a jealousy and alienation between the 
King and him, which could never have been made up between the pos- 
sessor of the crown and tho next heir to it. He will make something 
of his nephew, sHl eat du boia dont on en fait. He is young enough 
to forgive, and to be forgiven, the possession and the ezpeotative, at 
least for some years. 

Adieu t I am unwell^ but affeotionately yours. 


LETTER OOOXXXVIIT. 

SulOEBbath, Mv 18, 1788. 

Mt nxAR Fmsifu : Yesterday I received your letter of the 4th; and 
my last will have informed you *’iat I had received your former, con- 
cerning the Rhenish, about which I gave you instructions. If loinum 
Mbaelianum eat omni temmre aanum^ as the Ohapter of Treves asserts, 
what must this ainum, Rhtndnum be, from its superior strength and 
age I It must be the universal panacea. 

Oaptain Howe is to sail forthwith somewhere or another, with about 
8,000 land forces on board him ; and what is much more, Edward the 
White Prince. It is yet a secret whore they are going; but I think it 
is no secret, that what 10,000 men and a great fleet could not do, will 
not be done by 8,000 men and a much stnaller fleet. About 8,600 horse, 
foot, and dragoons, are embarking, as fast as they can, for Einbden, to 
reinforce Prince Ferdinand's army; late and few, to be sure, but still 
better than never, and none. Tho operations in Moravia go on slowly, 
and Olmutz seems to be a tough piece of work; I own I begin to be in 
pain for the King of Prussia ; for the Russians now march in earnest 
and Mar4ohal Daun's army is 'certainly superior in number to his. God 
send him a good delivery ! 

You have a Danish army now In yonr neighborhood, and the^ say a 
very fine one; I presume you will go to see it, and, if you do, I would 
advise you to go when the DariUh Monarch comes to review it himself; 
pour prendre langue de^ ee Seigneur. The rulers of the earth are all 
worth knowing; .they suggest moral reflections : and the respect that 
one naturally has for God's vicegerents here on earth, is greatly in- 
creased by acquaintance with them. 

Your card-tables are gone, and they inclose some suits of olothes| and 
some of these clothes inclose a letter. 

Yonr friend Lady is gone into tho country with her Lord, to nego- 
oiate, coolly and at loisui;e, their intended separation. My Lady insists 
upon ray Lord’s dismissing the * *, as ruinous to his fortune; my Lord 
insists, in his turn, upon iny Lady’s dismissing Lord * * ; my Lady 
replies, that that is unreasonable, since Lord * * creates no expense to 
the family, hut rather the contrary. My Lord confesses, that there is 
• gome weight in this argument ; but then pleads sentiment : my Lady 
says, a fiddlestick fur sentiment, after having been married so long 
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How this matter will end, is in the womo of time, nam fait antt Mh 
lenam. 

Ton did very well to write a congratulatory letter to Prince Perdi- 
• nand; snch attentions are alwa 3 -s right, and always repaid in some way- 
or other. 

I am glad you have connected yonr ncgociations and anecdotes ; and, 
I hope, not with you usual laconism. Adieu I Yours. 


LETTER COCXXXIX. 

fiLACUBATB, AuguH 1, 17SS. 

My DKAS Fbiend : I think the Court of Gassel is more likely to make 
you a second visit at Hamburgh, than you are to return theirs at Gassel; 
and therefore, till that matter is clearer, I shall not mention it to Lord 
Holdernesse. 

By the King of Prussia’s disappointment in Moravia, by the approach 
of the Russians, and the intended march of Monsieur de Soubize to 
Hanover, tlie waters seem to me to be as much troubled as ever. Je 
oois now actuellement ; I see swarms of Austrians, French, Imperi- 
alists, Swedes, and Russians, in all near four hundred thousand men, 
snrronnding the King of Prussia and Prince Ferdinand, who have about 

5 l third of that number. Hitherto Utey have only buzzed, but now I 
ear they will sting. 

The immediate danger of this country is being drowned; for it has 
not ceased riuning these three montlis, and withal is extremely cold. 
This neitiier agrees with me in itself, nor in its consequences ; for it 
hinders mo from takipg my necessary exercise, and makes me very, un- 
well. As luy head is always the part olfending, and is so at present, 
I will not do, like many writers, write without a Jiead ; so adieu. 


LETTER CeeXL. . 

Blacsbiatb, Auffuat M, 1768. 

• My DBAS Fbiknd : Your secretary’s last letter brought me the good 
news that the fever had left y<»n, and 1 w'ill believe that it has : but a 
postscript to it, of only two lines, under yonr own hand, would have 
convinced me more effectually of your recovery. An intermitting fever, 
in the intervals of tlie paroxysms, would surely have allowed* you to 
have .written a few lines with your own hand, to tell me how yon Were; 
and till I receive a letter (os short as you please) from you yourself^ I 
shidl doubt of the exact truth of any other accounts. 

1 send you no nows, because I have none ; Carnj Breton, Gherboilrg, 
4eo., are now old stories ; wo expect a new one soon from Commodore 
Howe, but from whence we know not. From Germany we hope for 
good news : I confess I do not, I only wish it. The King of Prussia is 
marched to fight the Russians, and I believe will beat them, if the> 
stand ; but what then ? What shall he do next, with the three hon 
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dred and fourscore thousand men now actnally at work upon him t H« 
will do all that man can do, but at la8t il/aut siuscomher. 

Remember to think yourself less well than you are, in order to be 
quite so ; be very regular, rather longer than you need ; and then there 
will be 110 danger of a relapse. God bless you. 


LETTER CCOXLI. 

BLAomAtBt Septmber 6, 17S8. 

Mt dear Friend : I received, with great pleasure, your letter of the 
22d August; for, by not having a line from you in your secretary’s two 
letters, I suspect tliat you were worse than he cared to tell me; and so 
far I was in the right, that your fever was more malignant than inter- 
mitting onus generally ai'e, which seldom confines people to their bed, 
or at must, only the days of the paroxysms. Now that, ^sink God, you 
are well again, though weak, do »ot bo in too much haste to be better 
and stronger: leave tliat to nature, which, at your age, will restore both 
your health and strength as soon as she slmuld. Live cool for a time, 
and rather low, instead of taking what they call heartening things. 

Your manner of making presents is noble, et tent la grandeur tToms 
d'un xtrexu Chevalier. You depreciate their value to prevent any 
returns; for it is impossible that a wine which has counted so many 
Syndicks, that can only be delivered by a senatus eonetiUum^ and is the 
panacea of the North, should be sold tbr a ducat a bottle. The eyl^hiwn 
of the Romans, w'hioh which was stored up in the public magazines, and 
only distributeil by order of the imigistrate, I dare say, cost more; so 
that I am convinced, your present is much more valuable than you 
wouUl make it. 

Here I am interrupted, by receiving your letter of the 26th past. I 
am glad that you are able to undertake your journey to Bremen : the 
motion, the air, the new scene, the every thing, will do you good, pro- 
vided you manage yourself discreetly. 

Your bill tbr fifty pounds shall certainly be accepted and paid ; but, os 
in conscience I think fifty pou/ids is too little, for seeing a live Land- 
grave, and especially at Bremen, which this wliole nation kn jvts to be a 
very dear place, 1 shall, with your leave, add fiity more to it. By the 
way, when you see the Princess Royal of Cassel, be sure to tell her how ' 
sensible you are of the favourable and too partial testimony, whjeh you 
know she wrote of you t(» Princess Amelia. 

The King of Prussia lias hod the victory, wliioh yoiL in some mea- 
sure tbretold ; and as he has taken hi caiese miUtaire, 1 presume Mea- 
aieure lea Ritaaea aont hora de combat pour eette eamvagne ; for, point 
d'argent^ point de Suiaae^ is not tryer of the laudable Helvetic body, 
than 2 Joint d’argent^ point de Ruaao, is of the savages of the Two Russia^ 
rtot even excepting the Autocratrice of them both. Serbelloni, 1 believe 
stands next in his Prussian Majesty's list to be beaten; that is, if he will 
stand ; as the Prince de Soulnze does in Prince Ferdinand’s, uijon the 
same (Condition. If both these things happen, which is by no means 
improVmble, we may hoi>e for a tolerable peace this winter; for, ou 6eul 
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4j eompte^ the King of Prussia cannot hold out another year; and 
therefore he should moke the best of these favourable even^ by way 
neffodation. 

I think I have written a great deal, i^th an aotual giddinees of heal 
upon me. 'So Adieu. 

I am you have received my letter of the Ides of July. 


LETTER COCKLII. 


BuonaAia, SgOembtr 6, 1T08. 

Mt dbab FioEin): This letter shall be short, being only an explanatory 
note upon my last; for 1 am not learned enough, nor yet dull enough, to 
make my oomment much longer than my text. I told you then, in my 
former letter, that, witli your leave, (wbioh I will* suppose panted,) I 
would add fifty pounds to your draught for that sum ; now, lest you 
should misunderstand this, and wait for the remittance of tliat addi> 
tional fif^ from hence, know then my meaning was, that you should 
likewise ^w upon me fur it when you please; which I presume, will 
be more convenient to yon. 

Let the pedants, whose business it is to believe lies, or tlie poets, 
whose trade it is to invent them, match tlio King of Prussia with a hero 
in ancient or modem story, if they can. He disgraces history, and makes 
one ^ve some credit to romances. Galprenede’s J uba does not now seem 
so absurd as formerly. 

I have been extremely ill this whole summer; but am now something 
better. However, I perceive, que Peaprit et le corps baissent ; the former 
is the last thing tliat anybody will tell me, or own when 1 toll it them ; 
but I know it is true. Adieu. 

LETTER OOOXLIII. 

BLAOsmiTB, StpUmbtr tt, 1T6B. 

Mt DBAS Fbibbd ; I have received no letter from you since you left 
Hamburgh ; I pesume that you are perfectly recovered, but it might 
not have been improper to liave told me so. 1 am very far from being 
recovered ; on the contrary, I am worse and worse, weaker and weaker 
every day ; for which reason I shall leave tliis place next Monday, and 
set out for Batli a few days jifterwards. * I should not take all this trou- 
ble mereily to prolong the end of a life, from which 1 oan expect no 
pleasure, and others no utility ; but the cu^ or at least tlie mitigation, 
of those physical ills which make that life a load while it dues last, is 
worth any trouble and attention. 

We are come off but sourvily from our second attempt upon 8t. Male ; 
it is our last for this season ; and, in iny mind, should be our last for- 
ever, unless we were to send so great a sea and land force as to give ns 
a mural certainty of taking some place of great* knportanoe, aneh as 
Brest, Ruckefort, or Toulon. 
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llonedenr Mnnohausen embarked yesterday, as he said, for Mace 
Ferdinand’s army ; but as it is not ^nerally thonght that his military 
skill can be of any great nse to that Prince, people coi\jectare that his 
business must be of a very diffiarent nature, and suraect sepiuate nego* 
ciations, neutralities, and what ‘not. Kniphausen d^ not relish it in 
the leas^ and is by no moans satisfied with the reasons that have been 
given him for it. Before he can arrive there, I reckon that something 
decisive will have passed in Saxony ; if to the disadvantage of the King 
of Prussia, he is crushed ; but if, on the contrary, ho should get a com* 
plete victory (and ho does not mt half victories) over the Austrians, the 
winter may probably produce him and us a reasonable peace. 1 look 
npon Russia as hor* de combat for some time ; France is certanly sick of 
the war ; under an unambitious King, and an incapable Ministry, if there 
is one at all : and, unassisted by those two powei's, the Empress Queen 
had better be quiet. Were any other man in 'the situation of the King, 
of Prussia, I should not hesitate to pronounce him mined ; but he is such 
a prodigy of a man, that I will only say, 1 fear he will be mined. It is 
by this time' decided. 

Your Oassel court at Bremenis, I doubt, not very splendid ; money must 
be wanting : but, however, I daresay their table is always good, for the 
Landgrave is a gourmand; and as you ore domestic there, yon may be so 
too, and recruit your loss of flesh fri>m your fever : but do not reeniit 
too fast. Adieu. 


LETTER OOOXLIV. 

LoBwai, eiv<«iia«r M, ITBS. 

Mt drab Ffibno: 1 am sorry to And that yon had a return of your 
fever ; but to say the truth, you in some measure deserved it, for not 
carrying Dr. Middleton’s bam and prescription with you. 1 foresaw 
that you would think yourself cured too soon, and gave yon warning 
of it; but bygone* are bygone*, as Ohartres, when he was dying, said of 
his sins ; let us look forwards. You did very pradently to return to 
Hamburgh, to good bark, and, I hope, a TOod physician. Make all sure 
there before yon stir from thence, notwithstanding the requests or com- 
mands of all the Priiicessqp in Europe : 1 mean a month at least, taking 
the bark even to supererogation, that is, some time longer than Dr. 
Middleton requires ; for, I presume, you are got over your nhildishness 
about tastes, and are sensible that your health deserves more attention 
than your palate. When you shi^ be thus re-established, I approve 
of your returning to Bremen ; and indeed yon cannot well avoid it, both 
wi^ regard to your promis^ and»to the distinction witii which yon 
have been received by the Oassel fomily. 

Kow to the otlier part of your letter. Lord Holdemeise has been 
extremely civil to you, in sendiz^ you, all under his own hand, such 
obliging offers of his service. The hint is plain, that he will (in ease 
ycu desire it), procure you leave to come home for some time; so* 
that the single question is. Whether you riiould desire it or not, now. 
It will be two mopths before you can possibly undertake the Journey 
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wiether by sea or by land, and either way It would be a troublesome and 
dangerous one for a eomaUscent, in the rigour of the month of STovem* 
ber; you could drink no minerid waters here in that season, nor are 
any mineral waters proper in your oase, being all of them heating, 
except SeiVser^s ; then, what would do you more harm than all modi- 
eines oonld do you. good, would be the pestilential vapours of the House 
of Commons, in long and crowded days, of which there will probably 
be many this session ; whore your attendance, if hero, will necessari^ 
be required. I compare St. Stephea*s Chapel, upon those days, to ta 
Qrotta Cane. 

Whatever may bo the fate of the war now, negooiations will cer- 
tainly be stirring all the winter, and of those, the northern ones, you 
aire sensible, are not the least important; in these, if at Hamburgh, you 
will probably have your shore, and perhaps a meritorious one. Upon 
the whole, therefore, 1 would advise you to write q very civil letter to 
Lord Holdernesse ; and to tell him, that though yon cannot hope to be 
of any use to his Kajesty's affairs anywhere, yet, in the present unset- 
tled state of the North, it *is possible that unforeseen accidents may 
throw in yonr way to be of some little service, and tliat yon would not 
willingly be out of the way of those accidents ; but fhat yon shall be 
most extremely obliged to his Lordship, if be will procure you hia 
Meyesty's gracious permission to return for a few months in the spring, 
when probably affiiirs will be more settled one way or another. XHien 
tilings tend nearer to a settlement, and that Qermany, from the want 
of money or men, or both, breathes neace more than war, I shall solicit 
Burrish^ commi.ssion for you, which is one of the most agreeable ones 
in his Majesty’s gift; and I shall by no means despair of success. Now 
1 have given you iny opinion upon this affair, which does not make a 
difference of above throe months, or four at most, I would not be under- 
stood to mean to force your own, if it should happen to be difibrent 
from mine ; but mine, I think, is more both for your health and your 
interest. However, do as you plcmie; may you in this, and everything 
else, do for the besti So God bless you I 


I 4 ETTEB CeeXLY. 

BAn, 0e(05«rl8,118a. 

Mt dxab Fbuhtd: I received by the same post your two letters of 
the 20th past, and of the S<1 instant. The last tells mo that you are 
perfectly .recovered; and your resolution of going to Bremen in tliree 
or four days proves if: for surely you would not undertake that jour- 
ney a second time, and at this season of the year, without feeling yonr 
hewth solidly restored ; however, iu all events, I hope yon liave taken a 
provision of good bark with yon. I think yonr attention to her Boyal 
lOghness may be of use to yon here; and indeed all attentions, to sH 
sorts of people, are always repaid in some or other ; though real 
obligatiohs are not. For instance. Lord Titchneld, who has been with 
yon at Hamburgh, has written an account to tlie Duke and Dnehess of 
Portland, who are here, of the civilitios you showed him, with which 
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he b mnoh pleBee(\ and tliey delighted. At this rate, if jon do not 
take care, you will^get the unmanly reputation of a well-bred maa; 
and your countryman, John TVott, will disown you. 

I have received, and tasted of your present; which is Airii grand 
ein, but more cordial to the stomach than pleasant to tlie palate. I 
keep it as physio, only to take occasionally, in little disorders of my 
stomach ; and in those cases, I believe it is wholesomer tlion stronger 
cordials. 

1 have been now here a fortnight; and though I am rather better 
tlian when 1 came, I am still fbr from well. My head is gid^er than 
becomes a 1 ead of ray age; and my stomach has not rc^vered its 
retentive faculty. Leaning forwards, partioularly to write, does not at 
present agree with Yours. ‘ * 


LETTER OCOXLVL 


tun, OeMtr as, ITOe. 

Ht drab Friebo : Your letter has quieted my alarms ; for I find by 
i^ that you are as well recovered as you could be in so short a 
time. It is your business now, to keep yourself well, by sorupulously 
following Dr. Middleton^s directions. He seems to be a rational and 
knowing man. Soap and steel are, unquestionably, the proper medi- 
cines for your case ; but as they are alteratives, yon must take tliem for 
a very long time, six months at least; and then drink chalybeate 
waters. 1 am fully persuaded, that this was your original complmnt in 
Oarnioli^ which those ignorant physicians called, in their jargom 
AriAriiif vaga^ and treated as such. But now that tiie true cause of 
your illness is discovered, I flatter myself that, with time and 
patience on your part, you will he radically cured; but, I repeat it 
again, it must be by a long and uninterrupted course of those alterative 
medicines above mentioned. They have no taste ; but if they had a 
bad ono, 1 win not now suppose you such a child, as to let tlie froword- 
ness of your palate interfere in the least with the .recovery or eqjoy- 
ment of health. The latter deserves the utmost attention of the most 
rational man ; the former is the only proper object of the care of a 
dainty, frivolous woman. 

The run of luck, which some time ago we were in, seems now to be 
turned against us. Oberg is completely routed ; his Prussian M^esty was 
surprised (which I am surprised at), and had rather the worst of it. lam 
in some pain fur Prince Fe^inand. as I take it for granted, that thp detach- 
ment from Mar^ohal de Oontade's army, which enabled Prince Soubise 
to beat Oberg, wiU immediately return to the grand army, and then it 
will be infimtmy superior. Nor do I see where Prince Ferdinand can 
take his winter quarters, unless he retires to Hanover; and that I da 
not take to be at present the land of Oonaan. Our second expeditioo 
to Bt. Maio, I cannot caU so much an unlucky, as an ill-conducted one : 
as was also Abercrombie’s afiblr in America. Mans il rCy a j>a$ dt 
petite perte gui rmient eoutent: and all these aeddenta put togsthei 
make a considerable sum total. 



. imns. UM 

I have foaad so little g»x>d by these waters, that I do not intend 
stay here atove a week longer; and then remow my oraqr body to 
London, which is the most convenient place either to live or die in. 

I cannot expect active health anywhere; you may, wi^ common 
care and prudence, effect it every where ; and God grant that yon may 
have it 1 Adieu. 


LETTER OOOXLVII. 

Xiomos, Jr( 09 tmbtrt tl, llCa 

Mt dbab Fbisnd: Ton did well to think of Prince Ferdinand's rib- 
band, which 1 confess I did not; and I am glad to find yon thinking so 
far beforehand. It would be a pretty commission, and 1 will aocingere 
me to procure it to you. Tlie only coinratitioii I fear, is tliat of General 
Torke, in case Prince Ferdinand should pass any t^jne with his brother 
at the Hague, which is not unlikely, since he cannot go to Brunswick 
to his eldest brother, upon account of their simulated quarrel. 

^ I fear the piece is at an end with the King of Prussia, and he may sav 
ilieet; I am sure he may ])ersonally say plawUte. Warm work 
is expected this session of Parliament, about continent and no conti- 
nent ; some think Mr. Pitt too continent, others too little so ; but a lit- 
tle time, as the newspapers motit prudently and truly observ^ will blear 
up these matters. 

Tlie King has been ill ; but his illnoss is terminated in a good fit of 
tlie gout, with which he is still confined. It was generally thought that 
he would have died, and for a very good re^n ; for the oldest lion in 
the Tower, much about the King's age, died a fortnight ago. This 
extravagancy, 1 can assure yon, was believed by many above peuple. So 
wild and capricious is the human mind 1 

Take care of your health, as much os yon can ; for, to be, or not to he, 
is a question of much loss importauoe, in my mind, than to be or not to 
be welL Adieu. - 


LETTER OCOXLVIII. 

bUDW, J)4MmterV,na», 

Mt drab Fbibnd : It is n great while since I heard ftom yon, but 
I hope that good, not ill healrii, bos been the occasion of this silence: I 
will suppose you have bcon, or i^o still at Bremen, and engrossed 
by your Hessian frieuds. 

Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick is most certainly to have th^arter, 
and I think I have secured you the honour of putting it on. When I 
say secured, I mean it in the sense in which that word should always be 
understood at courts, and, that is, inaeourely ; J have a promise, but 
that is not caution hourgeoiee. In all events, do not mention it to any 
mortal, becanse tliere is always a degree of ridicule that attends a dis- 
appointment, though often very unjuray, if the expectation was reason- 
ably grounded : however, it is cer^nly most prudent not to comnmni- 
eat^ prematurely, one’s hopes or one's fears. I cannot tell yon when 
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Prince Ferdinand will have it; thongh there are bo many candidates for 
the other two vacanr garters, that I believe he will have his soon, and 
by himself; the otliers most wait till a third, or rather a fourth vaoanor. 
Ix>rd Rockingham and Lord Holdemesse are secure. Lord Temple 

S ttsbes stron^y, but, I believe, is not secure. This commission for 
ubbing a knight, and so distinguished a one, will be a very agreeable and 
creditable one for you, et ilfaut ^oub en acquitUr galemment. In the 
daj’s of ancient chival^, people were very nice who they would 
be knighted by : and, if I do not mistake, Francis the First would only 
be knighted by the Ohevalier Bays^, qui itoitprwm ChetalUr et eana 
rt^oehe ; ana no doubt but it will be recorded, dans lea arehivea de la 
Maiaon de JBrunataielk, that Prince Ferdinand received the honour of 
knighthood from your hands. 

The estimates for the expenses of the year 1769 are made np ; I have 
seen them ; and what do you think they amount to ? FTo less than 
twelve millions three hundred thousand pounds: a most incredible sum, 
and yet already subscribed, and e^ en more offered 1 The unanimity in 
the House of Oommona, in voting such a snra, and such forces, both by 
sea and land, is not the less astonishing. This is Mr. Pitt's doing, and 
it ia martelUnta in our eyea. 

The King of Prussia has nothing more to do this year : and, the 
next, he must begin where he has left Off. I wish he would employ 
this winter in (^ncluding a separate peace with the Fleeter of Baxony ; 
which would give him more dbow-rooni, to act against France and the 
Queen of Hungary, and put an end at once to the proceedings of 
the Diet, and the army of tne empire; for then no estate of the empire 
would be invaded ^ a co-estat^ and France, the faithful and disin- 
terested guaranteo of the Treaty of Westphalia, would have no pretence 
to continue its armies there. I should think that his Polish Majesty, 
and his Governor, Oomte Brbhl, must be pretty weary of being fugi- 
tives in Poland, where they are hated, and of being ravaged in Saxony. 
This rHerie of mine, I hope will be tried, and I wish it may succeed. 
Good night, and God bless you ! 


LETTER OOOXLTX. 

« 

Lonxm, Dufft int. 

Mt bsab FmBNx>: Molti efellei^ and I have done upon that subject, 
one truth being fidr, ujjon the most lying day in the whole year. 

I have now before me your last letter of the 2l8t December, which I 
am dad to find is a bill of health ; but, however, do not presume too 
mn<m^pon it, but obey and honour your physician, that thy days may 
be long in the land.” 

Since my last, I have heard nothing more oonoeming the ribband ; 
but 1 take it for granted it will be disposed of soon. By the way^ upon 
reflection, I am not sure that anybody but a knight can, according to 
form, be employed to make a knight. I remember that Sir Olement 
Ootterel was sent to Holland, to dubb the late Prince of Orange, only 
because he was a knight himself; and I know that the proxies of 
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knights, who cannot attend their own installations, must alwajs bo 
knights. This did not occur to me before, and perhaps will not to the 
person who was to recommend you: I am sure 1 will not stir it; and I 
only mention it now, that you may be in all events prepared for the 
disappointment, if it should happen. 

G * * is exceeditigly flattei^ with your account, that three thou- 
sand of his countrymen, all as little as himself, should be thought a 
sufficient guard upon threo-and-twenty thousand of all the nations in 
Europe ; not that he thinks himself, by any means, a little man, for 
for when he would describe a tall handsome man, he raises himself up 
at least half au inch to represent hhn. 

The private news from Hamburg is, that his Mi^esty’s Resident there 
i^ wouiidily in love with Madame ♦ ♦ ♦ • ; if this be true, God send 
him, rather than her, a good delivery I She must be itreniiie at this 
season, and therefore I think you should be so too :^80 draw upon me as 
80071 as you please, for one hnudi'ed pounds. 

Here is nothing now, except the unanimity with which the Parlia- 
ment gives away a dozen of millions sterling; and the unanimitvof the 
public is as great in approving of it, which has stifled the nsusl politi- 
cal and polemical argumentations. 

Cardinal Bernis's disgrace is as sadden, and hitherto as little under- 
stood, as his elevation was. I have seen bis poems, printed at Paris, 
not by a friend, 1 dare say ; and to 'judge by them, I humblv conceive 
his Eiuiiiency is a p - y . I will say notiiing of that excellent head- 
piece tliat made him and unmade him in the same month, except 
O King^ live for ever. 

Good night to you, whoever you pass it with. 


LETTER COOL. 

Loroov, February 8, 1709. 

Ht dbab Fbiexd : I am now (what 1 haife veiy seUlora been) twe 
letters in your debt : the reason was, that my head, like many otlier 
heads, has frequently taken a wrong turn ; in whicli case, writing it 
painful to me, and therefore cannot bo very pleasant to my readers. 

I wish you would (while you have so good an opportunity as you 
have at Hamburgh) make yourself perfectly master of that dull but 
very useful knowledge, the course of exohaiige, and the causes of its 
almost perpetual variations ; the value and relation of different coins, 
the specie, the' banco, usances, agio, sod a thousand other particulars. 
Ton may with case learn, and you will be very glad when you have 
learned them ; for, in your business, that sort of knowledge will often 
prove necessary 

I hear nothing more of Prince Ferdinand's garter; that he will have 
one is very certain ; but when, 1 believer is very nnoertain ; all the 
other postulants wanting to be dubbed at the same time, whloh cannot 
beb as there is not ribband enongh for them. • « 

If the Russians move in time, and in earnest, there wil be on end of 
our hopes and of our armies in Germany: three such mill-stones as Bua* 
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flia, Franco, nnd Austria, mast, sooner or later, in the oonne of the 
Tear, grind his Prussian Majesty down to a mere Hargrave of Branden- 
bnrgh. But I have always some hopes of a change under a Quncvrehy ;* 
where whim and hnmonr commonly prevail, reason veiy seldom, and 
then only by a lucky mistake. 

I expect the* incomparable fair one of Hamburgh, that prodi^ of 
beauty, and paragon of good sense, who has enslaved your mind/ and 
inflamed your heart. If she is as well ilrennie as you say she shalli you 
will be soon out of her chains; for I have, by long , experience, found 
women to be like Telephas*s spear, if one end mils, the otlier cures. 

There never was so quiet, nor so silent a session of Parliament as the 

§ resent; Mr. Pitt declares only what he would have them do, and they 
o it nemine contradieente^ Mr. Vinor only expected. 

Duchess Hamilton is to be married, to-morrow, to Colonel CampbelL 
the son of General Campbell, who will some day or other be Duke of 
Ai^le, and have the estate. Sht* refhsed the Duke of B-*— r for him. 
Hero is a report, but I believe a ver^ groundless one, that your old 

acquaintance, the fair Madame C e, is run away from her husband, 

with a jeweller, tliat Hrennee her^ and is come over hwe; but I dareeay 
it is some mistake, or perhaps a lie. Adieu I God bless you 1 


LETTER OOCLL 


LomHHr, JiVbruary 87, 1769. 

My dbar Fbirnd: In your last letter, of the Tth, you accuse m^ 
most unjustly, of being in arream in my correspondence ; whereas, if 
our epistolary accounts were fairly liquidated, I believe you would be 
brought in considerably debtor.' I do not see how any of my letters 
to you can miscarry, unless your office-packet miscarries too, for I 
always send thorn to the office. Moreover, I might have a jnstiflable 
excuse tbr writing to you soldomer than usual, for to be sure there 
never was a period of tfhie;. in the middle of a winter, and the Par- 
liament sitting, that supplied so little matter for a letter. Near twelve 
millions have been granted this year, not only nemine eontradicente, 
but, nemine quiequid dieente, l^e proper oif.cers bring in tbe esti- 
mates; it is taken for 'granted that they are necessary and 
the members go to dinner, and leave Mr. West and Mr. Martin to 
do the rest. 

I presume you have seen the little poem of the Country Lass, by 
Poame Jenyns, for it was in the Chronicle; as was also an answer 
to it, from the Monitor. They ore neither of them bad peribrmances; 
the first is the neatest, and &e plan of the second has the most in- 
vention. I send yon none of those jtUeee volantee in my letters, 
because they are ml printed in one or other of the newspapers, par- 
ticularly in the Chronicles ; and I suppose that yon^ and others have 
all those papers amongst you at Hamburgh ; in which case it would 
be only patting yon to the unnecessary expense of double postage. 

• e Derlyed from the Greek w«f 8 Ftwe, s womsn, ana mesne ftmsle rt'vammeBU 
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I fliiA yon Are sangnine about the King of Prussia this jear: 1 nUow 
his army will be what you say ; but what will that be Trendy* 

Austrians, Imperialists, Swedes, and Bussians, who ’must amount to 
more than double that number? Were the inequality less, I would 
allow for the King* of Prussia’s being so much airmen as pret^ 
nearly to balance the aocount. In war, numbers are generally my 
omens ; and, I confess, that in Germany they seem not happy ones this 
vear. In America, I think, we are sure of success, and great success; 
hut how we shall be able to 8trike.a balance, as they cul it, between 
good success there, and ill sncce^ upon the continent, so as to come at 
a peace, is more than I can discover. 

Lady Chesterfield makes you her compliments, and thanks you for 
your offer ; but declines troubling yon, beine discouraged by the ill suc- 
cess of Madame Munchausen’s and Miss Onetwynd’s commissions, the 
former for beef, and the latter for gloves ; neitlier of which have y^t 
been executed, to the dissatisfaction of both. Adieu. 


LETTER OOOLII. 


Lokoox, JfatHsa 16,<1T5S. 

Mt obar Fbibnd: I have now your letter of the 20th post lying be- 
fore me, by which you despond, in my opinion too soon, of dabbing 
your Prince ; for he most certainly will nave the garter; and he will as 
probably have it before the campaign opens, as after. His campaim 
must, I donbty at best, be a defensive one ; and he will show great skill 
in making it such ; for, according to my calcnlation, his enemies will be 
at least double his number. Their troops, indeed, may perhaps be 
worse tlian his ; but thou their number will make up that defect, as it 
will enable tlieui to undertake different operations at tlie same time. I 
cannot tliink tliat the King of Denmark will take a part in the present 
war; which he cannot do without great possible danger: and he is well 
paid by France for his nouti’ality; is safe, let what will turn out; and, 
in the meantime, carries on his oomtuorce with great advantage and 
security: so.that tliat consideration will not retard your visit to your 
own country, whenever yen have leave to return, and that your own 
amrangemmti will allow yon. A short absence animates a tender pas- 
sion, et Von ne reetde qne pour mioux oauter, especially in tlie anroraor 
months ; so that I would advise yon to begin your journey in May, and 
continne your absence from the dear object of your vows till after the 
dog-days, when love is said to be unwholesome. We have been disap- 
pomted at Martinico ; I wish we may not be so at Gnadoloupe, though 
we are landed there; for many difficulties must be got over, braore we 
can be in possession of the whole island. A propot do lotteo; yon 
make use of two Spanish words, very properly, in your letter; were I 
yon, I wonld learn the Spanish language, if there were a Spaniard at 
Hamburgh who could teach mu; and then you would be master of all 
tiie Enropean languages that are nsefVil; and, in my mind, it is very 
convenient, if not hecesriary, for a pnblio man to understand thorn all, 
and not to be obliged to have recourse to an interpreter, for those papers 
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that chance or bnsiness may throw in his way. I learned Spanish when 
I was older than you ; convinced by experienoCf that, in every thing 
possible, it was better to trust to one’s self, than to any other body 
whatsoever. Interpreters, as well as relate^ are often unfaithful, and 
still ofteiior incorrect, puzzling, and blundering. In short, let it be your 
maxim through life, to know all you can know, ^nrself ; and never to 
trust implicitly to the informations of others, ^is rule has been of 
infinite service to me in the course of my life. 

I am ratlier better than I was ; which I owe not to my physicians, bnt 
to an ass and a oow, who nourish me, between them, very pl^tiflDlly and 
wholesomely, in the morning the ass is my nurse, at uight the oow; 
and I have just now bought a milch-goat, which is to graze, and nnrso 
me at Blackhcath. I do not know what may come of tliis latter, and I 
am not without apprehensions that it may make a satyr of me; bul^ 
should I find that obscene disposition growing upon me, I vrill check it 
in time, for fear of endangering my lue and character by rapes. And 
so we* heartily bid you farewell. 


LETTER OOOLIII. 


Losooir, Mardk 80, 1700 

Mv DEA.B Fribrd : I do not like these frequent, however short, returns 
of your illness ; for 1 doubt they imply either want of skill in your physi- 
cian, or want of care in his patient. Rhubarb, soap, and chalybeate 
medicines and waters, are almost always specifics for obstructions of the 
liver; but then a very exact remmen is necessary, and tliat for a long 
continuance. Acids are good for you, bnt you do not love them ; and 
sweet things are bad for yon, and you do love them. There is another 
thing very bad for yon, and I fear you love ft too much. When I was 
in Holland I had a slow fever, that hung upon me a great while ; I con- 
sulted Boerhoave, who prescribed me what I suppose was proper, for it 
cured me; but he added, by way of postscript to his prescription, Yw/um 
rarim eolatur: which I observed, and perhaps that made the medidues 
more effectual. 

I doubt we shall be mutually disappointed in our hopes of ooeing one 
another this spring, as I believe ^ou will find, by a letter which you wiU 
receive, at the same time with this, from Lord, Holdemesse ; but as Lord 
Uoldemesse will not tell you all, I will, between you and me, supply that 
defect. I must do him the Justice to say, that he bas acted in the most 
kind and friendly manner possible to us both. When the King read your 
letter, in which you desire leave to retnm^ for the sake of drinking the 
Tunbridge waters, he said, **lf he wants steel waters, those of Fynnont 
are better than Tunbridge, and he can have them vny nesh at Hambnrfl^. 
I would rather he had asked me to come last autumn, and had pas^ 
the winter here; for if he returns now, I shall have nobody In those 
o/aarters to inform me of what passw; and yet it will be a very busy 
and important scene.” Lord Holdemesse, who found that it would not 
be liked, resolved to push it no farther; and replied, he was very sure, 
that when you knew his Majesty had the least objection to your zetum 
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” at tUfi Hme, yon would think of it no longer; and ho owned that he 
(Lord Holdemesse) had given yon euoourageineut for thia applieation, 
last year, then thinking and hoping that there would be little oooasiou 
for yonr presence at Hamburgh this year. Lord Holdemesse will only 
tell yon, in his letter, that, as he had some reason to believe his moving 
this matter would be disagreeable to the King, he resolved, for yonr sake, 
not to mention it. Yon must answer his letter upon that footing singly, 
and thank him for this mark of his friendship, for he has really acted os 
yonr friend. I make no doubt of your having willing leave to return in 
autnmn, for the whole winter. In the mean time,,m^e the best of your 
MQOur where you ore ; drink the Pyrinont waters, and no wine bnt 
Bhenish, whioh, in your case, is tlte ohly proper one for you. 

Next week, Mr. Uorte will send yon his Gustavns Adolphus, in two 

g uartos ; it will coutoiu many new particulars of the hfo of that real 
ero, as he has hod abundant and authentic materials^ which have never 
yet appeared. It will, npon the whole, be a very curious and valuable 
history ; though, between you and me, I could have wished that he had 
been more correct and elegant in his style. You will dud it dedicated to 
one of your acquaintance, who was forced to prune the luxuriant praises 
bestowed upon him, and yet has left enough of all conscience to satisfy 
a reasonable man. Harte has been very much out of order tliese last 
three or lour months, but is not the less intent upon sowing his lucerne, 
of which he had six crops lost 3 'ear, to his infinite joy, and, as he says, 
profit. As a gardener, I shall probably have mnch joy, tliough not 
quite so much ^)rofit, by thirty or forty sliillings ; for there is the greatest 
immise of fruit this year at Blackbeath, that ever- 1 saw in my life. 
Vertnmnus and Pomona have been very propitious to mo ; as for Pnapus, 
that tremendous garden ^ ^ lon^r invoke him, I cannot expect 
his protection from the birds and tlie thieves. 

Adieu 1 I will conolnde like a pedant, Lmhu Jit patientia qutoquvA 
corrigere eat fi^aa. 

LETTER OOCLIV. 

LOSBOV, Apr« le, 1T69. 

Mt DBAS Fbiknd: Witn humble submission to yon, I kill say, that if 
PrincePerdinand can make a defensive campaign this year, he will have 
done a great deal, considering the great inequality of numbers. The little 
advantf^es of taking a regiment or two prisoners, or cutting another to 
pieces, are bnt trifling articles in the great account ; they are only the 
pence, the pounds are yet to oomo ; and 1 take it for grants, th^t neither 
the Pranob, nor the court of Vienna, will have U d^nenU of their main 
object, which is unquestionably Hanover; for that is the aumma aumma- 
rum; and they will certainly take care to draw a force together for tliis 
p dltpose, too great for any tliat Prince Ferdinand bos, or can have, to 
oppose uiem. In short, mark the end on^c, Jen augure anal. If France. 
Austria, the Elmpire, Russia, and Sweden, ore not, at long run, too hard 
tat tile two Electors of Hanover and Braudenburgh, there must be some 
In^sible power, some tutelar deities, that miraculously mterpose In fii- 
voor of the latter. 
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Yon encourage me to accept all the powers that mats, asses, and bnUiL* 
can give me, hy engaging for my not making an ifl use of them ; but 1 
own, 1 cannot help distrusting myself a4itti^ or rather human nature; 
for it is an old and very true ob^rvation. that there are misers of money, 
but none of power; and the non>nse of tho one, and the abuse of the 
other, increase in proportion to their quantity. 

1 am very sorry to tell you, that Harte’s Gustavus Adolphus does not 
take at all, and consequently sells very little : it is certainly informing, 
and fiill of good matter ; but it is as certain too, that the style is execra- 
ble: where .the d^vil he picked it up, 1 cannot conceive, for it is a bad 
style, of a new and singular kind ; it is full of Latiuisms, Gallicisms, 
Gennani' .us, and all intts but Anmioisrns ; in some places pompous, in 
others vnlgitf and low. Surely, beibre the end of tlie world, people^ and 
you in particular, will discover, that the manner, in every thing, is at 
least as important os tlie matter ; and that the latter never can please, 
'without a good degree of elegance in the fonner. This holds true in 
every thing in life: in writing, conversing, bnsiness, the help of the 
Groces is absolutely necessary and w'hoevei' vainly thinks himself above 
them, will find he is mistakeu, when it will be too late to court them, for 
they will not oome to straii^rs of an advanced age. There is an Hittory 
lately come ont, of tho Beign of Mary Queen of Soots, and her son ^no 
luattor by whom) King James, written by one Bobertson, a Scotchman, 
which for clearness, purity, and dignity of style, I will not scruple to 
compare witli the b^t* historians extant, not excepting Davila, Gnicoi- 
ardini, and perhaps Livy. Its suooess has consequently been grea^ and 
a second edition is already published and bought up. I take it for 
granted, that it is to be had, or at least borroyred, at Hamburgh, or 1 
would send it you. 

I hope you drink tho Pyrmont waters every morning. The health of 
the mind depends so innch upon tlie health of the body, that the latter 
deserves the utmost attention, independently of the seuses. God send 
you a very great share of both 1 Adieu. 


LETTEB COCLV. 


Lojny/ir Apran^im. 

Mt dxar FaiBRn: J have received your two letters of the 10th and 
18th, by the lost mail: and I will begin my answer to them, by observ- 
iD|; to you, that a wise man, without being a stoi^ considers, in all 
raisfortpnes that befall him, their best as well as their worst side : and 
every tiling haa a better and a worse side. I have strioUy observea that 
rule for many years, and have found by experience, that some comfort is 
to be extracted, under most moral iUs, hy ooasidering them in every 
Ught, Instead of dwelling, as people are too apt to do, upon the glooftny 
Mae of the object. Thank God, the disappointment ^at yon so patheti- 
cally groan under, is not a calamity woich admits of no consolation. 
Let ns simplify it, and see what it amounts to. You were pleased with 
the expectation or coming here next month, to see those who would have 
been pleai>ed with seeing yon. That, from very natural causes, cannot 
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be; andjroQ mnstpiiss this summer at Hamburgh, and next winter in 
England, instead of passing tliis summer in England, and next wm(er at 
Hamburgh. Now, estimating things fairly, is not the change rather to 
your advantage f Is not the summer more eligible, bo^ for health and 
pleasure, than the winter, in tliat northern frozen zone 9 And will not 
the winter in England supjdy you with more pleasures than tlie summer, 
in an empty capital, could have done? So far then it appears, that yoi 
are rather a gainer by your misfortune. 

The tour too, which you propose maJcing to Lubeck, Altena, &c., will 
both amuse and inform you ; for, at your age, one cannot see too many 
different places and people ; since at the age you are now of, 1 take it for 
granted, that you will not see them superficially, as you did when you 
first went abroad. 

This wliole matter then, summed up, amounts to no more than this — 
that yon will be here next winter, instep of this summer. Do not think 
that all I have said is tlie consolation only of an old philosopiiical fellow, 
almost insensible of pleasure or pain, offered to a young fallow who has 
quiok sensations of both. No, it is the rational philosophy tanght me 
by experience and knowledge of the world, and which I have i>raotised 
above thirty years. 

i always made the best of the best, and never made bad worse, by 
ffetting; this enabled me to go through the various scenes of litb, in 
vthich I have been an actor, with more pleasure and less pain tlian most 
people. You will say, perha[)a, one cannot change one’s nature ; and 
that if a person is born of very a sensible, gloomy temper, and apt to see 
things in the worst light, tliey cannot Itelp it, nor new-rnake themselves. 
I will admit it, to a certain degree; and but to a certiun degree*; for 
though we (^not totally chauge our nature, we may in a great measure 
correct it, by refieotion and philosophy; and some ptiilosophy is a very 
necessary companion in this world, where, even to the most fortunate, 
the ohauoes are greatly against happiness. 

I am not old onongh, nor tenacious euongb, to pretend not to under^ 
stand the main purport of your lost letter; and to shew you that 1 do, 
you may draw upon me for two himdred pounds, which, I hope, will 
more than dear you. 

Good night: aquam memmto reduo in arduis servare mentem: Be 
neither transport^ nor depressed by the accidents of life. 


LETTER COOLVI. 

BL4CKUBATH, May is, ITO^, 

My dear Friend : Your secretary’s last letter of the 4th, whidi I 
received yesterday, has quieted my fears a good deal, but has not entirely 
dissipated them. Your fecer otul continues^ he najs/ t/iough in a Ua$ 
degree. Is it a continued fever, or an intermitting one ? If the former, 
no wonder that you are weak, and that your head aches. If the latter, 
why has not tho bark, in substance and lar^^ doses, been administered I 
for, if it had, it must hove stopped it by this time. Next post, I hopc^ 
wIU set me quite at ease. Surely you have not been so re^lar os yen 
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oaght, either in yonr medicines or in yonr ^eral remmen, otherwise 
this fever would not have returned; for the Doctor calls it, your.feoer 
returned^ as if you Jiad an exclusive patent for it. You have now had 
illnesses enough, to know the value of health, and to make yon impUcitly 
follow the prescriptions of your physician in medicines, and the niles of 
vour own common sense in diet; in which, I ean assure you, fh>m my 
own experience, that quantity is often worse than quality ; and I would 
rather eat half a pound of bacon at a meal, than two pounds of any the 
most wholesome food. 

I have been settled here near a week, to my great satisfaction; 
maplaee^ and'I know it, which is not given to ever^ body. Ont ofiF 
from social life by my deafness, as well as other physical ills, and being 
at best but the gho'«t of my former self, I walk here in silence and soli- 
tude as becomes a gho»t : with this only difference, that I walk by day, 
whereas, you know, to lie sure, that other ghosts only appear by night. 
My health, liowever, is better than it was last year, thauka to my almost 
total milk diet. This enables ii ^ to vary my solitary amusements, and 
alternately to scribble as well a? .ead, which I could not do last year. 
Thus 1, saunter away the remainder, bo it more or less, of an agitated and 
active life, now reduced (and I am not sure that I am a loser by the 
change) to so quiet aud serene a one, that it may properly be called still 
life. 

The French whisper in contidonce. in order that it may be the moje 
known and the more credited, that tney intend to invade us this year, in 
no less than three ]>laces ; that i«>, England, Scotland, and Ireland. Some 
of our great men, like the devils, believe and tremble ; others, and one 
little one whom I know, laugh at it; aud, in ^norol, it seems to be but a 
poor, instead of a turmidable scarecrow, While somebody was at the 
head of a moderate army, and wanted (I know why) to be at the head 
of a great one, intended invasions were made an artioleof political fiuth; 
and the belief of them was required, as in the Ohnroh the belief of some 
^absurdities, and even ii^possibilities, is required upon pain of here^^, 
excommunication, and consequently damnation, if they tend to the 
jjower and interest of the heads of the Church. Dut now that there is 
a general toleration, and that the best subjects, as well as the best Chris* 
tians, may believe what their reasons and their consoiencas suggest, it 
is generaUy and rationally supposed, the French will threaten and not 
strike, siuco we arc so' well prepared, both by armies and fleets, to 
receive, and, I may add, to destroy them. Adieu! GTod bless jou, 

LETTER bOCLVn. 


BLAOnuim, iAhm, 10, ITBR 

Mt dxab Friend: Yonr letter of theStb, which I reoaved y^terday, 
gave me great satisfaction, being all in your own hand ; thongn it eon* 
tains great, aud I fear Just complaints of yonr ill state of health. Ton 
do very well to change the air ; aud 1 hope that change will do well by 
yon. 1 would thcretpre have you write after the 20th of August, to 
Lnrd Holdemesse, to beg of him to obtain i is leave for yon to 
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return to England for two or three months, upon account of your health 
Two. or three months is an indefinite time, which jnav ofcerwards be 
insensibly stretched to what length one pleases ; jeave that to mo. In 
the mean time, you may be taking your measures with the best 
economy. 

The flay before yesterday, an express arrived from Guaflaluupe; which' 
brought an account of our being in possession of the w'hole island. 
And 1 make no manner of doubt, but tliar, in about two mouths, 
we shall have as ^od news from Crown-point, Quebec, &c. Our 
afifnirs in Germany. 1 fear, will not be equally prosperous ; for I have 
very little hopes tor the King of Pnisaia or Prince Ferdiuaud. God 
bless yon. 


JITTER OOCLVIll. 


ULAclnBATU. Jxmt. 25, 1768. 

My dkab FniEin) : The two last mails have brought ino no letter from 
you or your secretary. 1 will take tlu’s tis a sign that you are better ; 
but .however, if yon thought that I cared to know, you sliould have 
cared to liave written. Here the weather has been very fine for a fort- 
night together ; a longer term than in this climate we are used to hold 
fine weather by, I hope it is so too at Hamburgh, or at least at the^ 
villa 4)0 which you are gone; but pray do not let it be your 'oilla. vieiosOf 
as those retirements are often calleu, and too often prove; though ’(by 
the way, the original name was villa vezemi ; and by wags miscalleu 
viciota, 

I have a most gloomy prospect of affairs in Germany ; the French are 
already in possession of Oassel, and of the learnefl })art of Hanover, that 
is Gottingen; whore I presume they will not stop pour -Vatnowr de» 
belles lett/res^ but rather go on to the capital, and study them u{)Ou the 
coin. My old acquaintance. Monsieur Richelieu, mode a great progresa. 
there in metallic learning and inscriptions. If Prince Ferdinand ventures 
a battle to prevent it, I di'ead the consequences ; the odds are too great 
against him. The King of Prussia it still in a worse situation; for he 
has the Hydra to encounter : and though he may cut off a head or two, 
there will still bo enough left to devour him at last. I have, as you 
•know, long foretold the now approocliing catastrophe ; but 1 was Cas- 
sandra. Our affairs in the new world have a much more pleasing aspect ; 
Gnadaloupe is a great acquisition, and Quebec, which I nuike no doubt 
of, will still be greater. But must all the!>e advantages, pnrcliased at 
the price of so much English blood and treasure, be at lost sacrificed as 
a peaoe-offering? God knows what consequences such a measure may 
pi^uoe ; the germ of discontent is already great, upon the bare snp- 
position of the caso ; bat shonld it be realized, it will grow to a harvest 
of disaffection. 

Ton are now, to be sure, taking the previ >us necessary measures for 
your return herein the autumn; and i ttmk you may disband yout 
whole family, excepting your secretary, your butler who takes care of" 
your plate, wine, one or at most two, maid servants, and your valet 
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de cham.)re and one footman, whom yon will bring over with you. 
But give no mortal either there or here, reason to think that yoa are 
not return to Hamburg again. If yon are aakfed about it, say, like 
Lockhart, that you are U serciteur im ivSnemena ; for your present ap- 
pointments will do you no hurt here, till you have some better destina- 
tion. At that season of the year, I Itoliove it will be better for you’ to 
ccme by sea than by* land, but tliat you will be beat able to judge of 
from the tlieu cifcumstances of 'your part in tlie world. 

Your old friend Stevens is dead’ of tlie consumption that has lon^ 
been undermining him. God bless you, and send yon health. 


LETTEE OCCLIX. 

Bats. JM>ruanf S6. ITSl. 

My dkak Friend : 1 am very glad to hoar that your election is finally 
settletl, and to say the truth, not sorry that Mr. * has been compelled 
to do, de mavvaiae grace^ that waich he might have done at first in a 
• friendly and hnudbume manner. Ilo^wevor, take no notice of what is 
passe<l, and live yt ith him as you used to do before ; for, in the inter- 
course of the world, it is often necessary to seem ignorant of what one 
knows, and to have forgotten M'hat one remembers. 

I have just now lininhed Coleman's play, and like it very well; it is 
well conducted, and the characters are well preserved. I own, I 
expecterl from the author more dialogue wit; l>ut, os I know that he is 
a most scrupulous classic, 1 believe ho did not dare to pnt in half so 
much wit us he could have done, l)ecun<ie Terence liad not a single grain; 
and it would have been crimen ussce anliquitatia God bless you I 


LETTER CCCLX. 


Bath, Jfbeember II, 17B1 

Mt DEAB Fweno: 1 have this moment received your letter of the 
19t]i. If I find any alterations by drinking these w.aters, now six days, 
it is rather for the better; but, in six days more, I think T shall find, 
with more certainty, what humour they are iij w'lth me ; if kind, I will 
profit of, but not abuse *thcir kindness ; all thmn have tlieir bounds, • 
quoa vltrd citrdADe n&init comieiere rectum; and I will endeavour to 
nick that point. 

The Queou’s jointure is larger than, from wme recuom^ I expected it 
’W^uld be, though not greater than the very last precedent authorif^ 
The case of the late Lord Wilmington was, I fancy, remembered. 

1 liavo now good reason to believe that Spain Will declare war tons, 
'tliat is, that it will very sbon, if it has not already, avowedly assist 
France, in case the war eoritinues. This wiU be a great triumph to Mr< 
Pitt, and fnlly justify his plah of beginning witii Spain first, and having 
the first blow, whiub is often half the battle. 

Here is a great deal of company, and what is commonly called good 
company, that is, great q'lality. I trouVe them very little, except at 
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the pomp, where my business calls me ; for what is company to a deaf 
or a deaf man to company? • 

Lady Brown, whom 1 have seen, and who, by the way, has got the 
gout in her eye, inquired very tenderly after you. And so I elegantly 
rest, Yours, tm dea&. 


LETTER OCCLXr. 

Bath, DtttmXimr 6, ITM. 

Ht deab Fbibed: I have been in vonr debt some time, which, you 
enow, 1 am not very apt to be : but it was really for want of specie to 
pay. The present state of my invention does not enable nie to coin ; , 
and you would have had as little pleasure in reading, as I should have ‘ 
in writing l6 eoglionerie of tliis place ; besides, tliat I am very little 
mingled in them. I do not know whether I shqll be able to follow 

j ^our advice, and cut a winner ; for, at x>rosent, I have neither won nor 
ost a single shilling. 1 will play on this week only; and if T have a 
good run, 1 will cany it off with me; if a bad one, tho loss can hardly 
amount to anything considerable in seven days, for I hope to see you in 
town to-morrow sevenuight. . 

I had a dismal letter from Harte, last week ; he tells me that he is at 
nurse with a sister in Berkshire; that he has got a confirmed jaundice, 
besides twenty other distempers. Tho true cause of these complaints I 
take to be, the same that so greatly disordered, and had nearlv destroyed 
the most august House of Austria, about one hundrod and thirty years 
ago; I mesih Gustavus Adolphus ; who neither answered his expecta- 
tions in point of profit, nor reputation, and that merely by his ow'n 
fault, in not writing it in the vulgar ton^e; for as to facts, I will main- 
tain, that it is one of the best histories extant. 

Au revoiTf as Sir Fopling says, and God bless you! 


LETTER CCCLXII. 


Bats, Hvomribvr t, 1T6S. 

Mt DBAS Fbibnd : I arrived here, os I proposed, last Sunday ; but 
as ill as I feared 1 should bo when 1 saw you. Head, stomach, and 
limbs, all out of order. 

I have yet seen nobofly but Vjllettes, who is settled here for good, as' 
it is called. What consequeuces has the Duke of Devonshire’s resigna- 
tion had? He has considerable connections, and relations; but whether 
any of them are resigned enough to resign witli him, in another matter. 
There will be, to be sure, as many, and os absurd reports, as there are 
in the law books ; I do not desire to know either ; but infonu me of 
- what fiiots come to vonr knowledge, and of such reports only as fot! 
bdieve are grounded. And sc God bless you t 
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LETTER OOOLXnr. 

Batb, iVoMm&erlS, ink 

Mt dbab FBXBin>: I have received yonr letter, and believe that yont 
preliminaries are very near the mark ; and, upon that supposition, 1 
think we liave made a tolerable good b^ain.with Spain ; at least rail 
as ^od as I expected, and almost as ^ood as I wished, though I do net 
believe that we have got all Florida; but if we have St. Augustin, as 1 
suppose, that, by the figure of pars pro toto^ will be called U1 Florida. 
We have by no means made so good a bargain with France ; for, in 
truth, what C.o we get by it, except Canada, with a very proper boon- 
.dary of the river Mississippi ! and that is all. As for the restriotions 
upon the Frenoh fishery in Newfoundland, they are very well per la 
j^ediea, and for the Commissary whom we shall employ: for 'he will 
have a good salarv from hence, to see that those restrictions are com* 
plied with ; and the French will double that salary, that he may dlow 
them all to be bn^ken through, h is plain to mo, that the Frendli fish- 
ery will be exactly what it was before the war. 

The three Leward l8l.ands, which the Frenoh yield to us, are not, all 
together, worth half so much as that of St. Luoia, which we give up 
to them. Senegal is not worth one quarter of Goree. The restrictions 
of the French in the East Indies, are ns absurd and impracticable as 
those of Newfoundland; and you will live to see the French trade to 
the East Indies, just as they did before the war. But after all I have 
said, the articles ore os good as 1 expected with France, when 1 con- 
sidered that no one single person who carried on this negf^ation on our 
ports was ever concerned or consulted in any nogociation before. Upon 
the whole, then, the acquisition of Canada has cost us fourscore mil- 
lions sterling. I am convinced we might have kept Guadaloupe, if our 
negboiators hod known how to have gone about it. 

His most faithful Mi^osty of Portugal is tlio best off of any body in 
this transaction, for he saves his kingdom by it, and has not laid out 
one moidoro in defence of it. Spain, thank God, iu some measure, pays 
lee pots eassSs ; for, besides St. Augustin,' logwood, &c., it has lost at 
least four millions sterling, in money, ships, &c. 

Horte is here, who tells me he has been at this place tnese three 
years, excepting some few excursions to hb sister j he looks ill, and 
laments that he has frequent fits of the yellow janndice. He complains 
of Ms not having heard from you these four years ; you should write to 
tiim. These waters have done me a great deal of good, though I drink 
but two-thirds of a pint in the whole day, which is less than the sobei> 
est of my oonntrymen drink of olaret at every meal. 

I should naturally think, as you do, that this session will be a stonny 
one, that is, if Mr. Pitt takes an active part ; but if he is Meaaed, as 
the Ministers say, there is no other .^lus to blow a storm. The Dukes 
of Cumberland, Newcastle, and Devonshire, have no better troops to/ 
attack with, than tiie militia; but Pitt alone la ipse agmen. God bless 
youl 
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LETTER OOOLXIV. 


Bxn, ye9m»0f 9T, 170. 

Mt obab Fbiend: 1 reodved yonr letter this moraing, and return 

r iu the ball d la tolU, The King’s speech is a very prndent one; and aa 
suppose that the addresses, in answer to it, were, as usnal, in almost 
the same words, my Lord Mayor might very well call tliem innocent. 
As his Mi^esty expatiates so much upon the great aekievementB of the 
war, I cannot help hoping that, when the preliminaries shall be laid be* 
fore Parliament «n due time, which, I suppose, means after the respeo* 
tive ratifioatious of all the contracting parties, that some nutalked of 
and unexpected advanta^ will break out in our treaty with France; St. 
Lucia, at least. I see, in the newspapers, an article which I by no 
means like, in our treaty with Spain ; which is, that we shall be at lib* 
erty to cut logwood in the Bay of Gampeacliy, hit for it. Who* 

does not sec that this condition may, and probably will, amount to a 
prohibition, by the price which tlie Spaniards may set it at? It was our 
undoubted right, and confirmed to us by former treaties, before the war, 
to out logwood gratia; but this new stipulation (if true) gives us a pri- 
vilege, something like a reprieve to a criminal, with a non obetante to 
be hanged. 

I now drink so little water, that it can neither do me good nor hurt; 
but as I bathe but twice a-woek, that operation, which does rny rheu* 
matio carcase good, will keep me here some time longer than yon had 
allowed. 

Harte is ^ing to publish a now edition of his Gustavus, in octavo; 
which, he tells me, he has altered, and which, I could tell him, he should 
translate into English, or it will not soil better than the former ; for, 
while the world endures, style and manner will be regarded, at least as 
much as matter. And so, Dieu voue aye dane ea eainte gwrdo I 


LETTER OOOLXV. 


Bats, peembor 4, ITM. 

Mt DBAS Fbibnd : 1 received your letter this morning, with the inclosed 
preliminaries, which we Lave had here these three &ys ; and 1 return 
them, since you intend to keep them, which is more than 1 believe the 
French will. I am veiy gla^l to find tliat'tho French are to restore all 
the conquests they made upon ns in the East Indies during this war; 
and I cannot doubt but they will likewise restore to us all the cod that 
they shall take within less than three leases of our coasts in North 
America, (a distance easily measured, especially at sea,) according to 
the spirit, though not the letter of the tyeaty. I am informed that tibe 
strong opposition to the peace will be in the Ilonse of Lords, though T 
cannot well conceive it ; nor can 1 make out above six or seven, who 
will be against it upon a division, nuless (which I cannot sunpose) soma 
of the Bishops should vote on the side of their maker. God bless you 
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LETTER OOOLXVI. 


Bath, Dtomimr 18, 1T08, 

Mt DX4B Fbxbnd : Yesterday, I reoeive<^yonr letter, which gave me 
a very clear account of the debate in your Uonse. It is impossible for 
a human creature to speak well for three hours and a half; I question 
even if Belial, who, eccoi'ding to Milton, was the orator of the fallen 
angels, ever spoke so long at a time. 

Tliere must have been a trick in Oharles Townshend^s 8i)eaking for 
the Preliminaries ; for he is infinitely above having an opinion. Lord 
Egremont mu''t bo ill, or have thoughts of going into some other place; 
perhaps into Lord Granville’s, who they say is dying ; when he dies, 
the ablest head in England dies too, take it for all in dl. 

I shell be in town, barring accidents, this day sevennight, by dinner- 
time ; when J have ordered a harieot^ to which you will be very wel- 
come, about four o’clock. En attendant Di&u, wnis aye done ea emnte 
garde f 

LETTER OOOLXVII. 


BlAOXBBATH, JIhM 14, ITSa 

Ht bear Friend : I received, by the last mail, your letter of the 4th,‘ 
fh>m the Hague: so far so good. Yon arrived eoniea at the Hague, for 
our Ambassador’s entertainment; I find he has been very civil to yon. 
You are in tlie right to stop for two or tliree days' at Hanau, and n^e 
your court to the lady of that plBce.*" Your Excellency makes a figure 
already in the newspapers ; and let them, and others, excellency you bs 
much as they please, but pray snfier not your own servants to do it. 

Nothing new of any kind has hapi>enoa here since you went ; so I will 
wish you a good night, and hope God will bless you. 


LETTER OOOLXVm. 


Blaoeiihatb, JtOv 14, 1T88L 

Mt dear Friend: Yesterday T received your letter from iiatisbon, 
where I am glad that you %re arrived safe. You ore, I find, over head 
and ears engaged in ceremony and etiquette. ')lou must not yield in 
anything essential, where yonr public character may sufiTer; but I advise 
yon, at the same time, to distinguish carefolly what may, and what may 
not affect it, and to despise some German minutue ; such as one step lower 
or higher utou the stairs, a bow more or less, and such sort of trifles. 

By what 1 see in Gressener’s letter to yon, the cheapness of wine com* 
pensates the quantity, as the cheapness of servants compensates the num- 
ber that you must make use of.* 

Write to your mother often, if it be but three words, to prove your 
ndstence ; for, when she does not hear from yon, she knows to a demon 
atration that you are dead, if not buried. ■ 

* Ber Royal HlgluieM PrlncflM Harr of England, Landgravin* of Bmm. 
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The inelosed is a letter of the ntmost consequence, which I was 
desired to forward, with care and speed, to the most Serene JCotfis. 

My head is not well to-day/ So God bless you I 


LETTER OOOLXIX. 

Bmoehsath, Augw * 1, IT#. 

Mt dbab Fbibni>: I hope that by this time you are pretty well set* 
tied at Ratisbou, at least as to the important points of the ceremonial ; 
so that you may know, to precision, to whom you must give, and from 
whom you must require the teins 3xeellentz. Those formalities are, no 
doubt, ridiculous enough iu themselves;- but yet they are necessary for 
manners, and sometimes for business ; and both would sullbr by laying 
tliem quite aside. 

I have lately had an attack of a new oomplaiDpt, which I have long 
suspected that 1 had iu my body, in actuprvtno^ as the p^auts call 
but which I never felt in ctetn Beeundo^ till last week, and tliat is a fit 
of the stone or gravel. It was, thank God, but a slight one ; but it was 
dana toutea lea fermea; for it was preceded by a pain in my loins, 
which I at first took for some reiniuns of my rheumatism; but was 
sqon convinced of my mistake, by making water much blacker than 
coffee, with a prodigious sediment of gravel. 1 am now perfectly easy 
again, and have no more indications of this complaint. 

God keep yon from that and deafness! Other complaints are the 
common, and almost the inevitable lot of human nature, but admit of 
some mitigation. God bless you! 


LETTER OOOLXX. 


BuoauuTB, Ai^gnal #, 1768. 

Ht dbab Fbuno: You will, by this post,^ hear from others, tliat 
Lord Egreniont died two days ago of an apoplexy; which, from his 
figure,, and the constant plpthora he lived iu^ was reasonably to be 
expect^. You will ask mo, who is to be Seoretary in his room: To 
which I answer, that I do not know. 1 should guess Lord Sandwich, 
to be succeeded in the Admiralty by Oharles Townshend ; unless the 
Duke of Bedford, who seems to have taken to himself the department 
of Europe, should have a mind to it. This event may perhaps produce 
others ; but, till this happened, everything was iu a state of inaction, 
and absolutely nothing was done, ^fore the next session, this ohaos 
must necessarily take some form, either by a new jumble of its own 
atoms, or by mixing them with the more efficient ones of the oppo- 
sition. 

1 see by the newspapers, as well as by yxmr letter, tliat the diffloultios 
still exist about your ceremonial at Ratisbou ; should they, from pride 
and folly, prove insuperable, and obstruct your real business, there is 
one expedient, which may perhaps remove difficulties, and which I 
have onen kno-wn practi^; but which I believe 'our people know 
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here know nothing of; it is, to have the diaraoter of miaiMep; only, lu 
your ostensible title, and that of envoy extraordinary in yonr pook^ to 
produce occasionally, especially if yon should be sent to any of the 
electors in yonr neighbourhood; or else, in any transactions that yon 
may Have, in which your title of envoy extraordinary may create great 
dilnoultie^ to have a reversal given you, declaring, that the temporary 
suspension of *that character, ns donnera pat la maindre atteinte ni d 
voa droitg^ ni d xoa pritenaiona. As for the rest, divert j'ourself as well 
as you can, and eat and drink os little os yon can : And so God bless 
von? 


LETTER OOOLXXI. 

BLAOuaATH. StpUmbtr 1, 1788. 

* Mr DBAS Fbibitd : Great news I Tlie King sent for Mr. Pitt last Satuf- 
day, and the conference lasted a full hour ; on tlie Monday following, 
another conference, which lasted I'mch longer; and. yesterday a third, 
longer than eitlier. You take for granted, that the treaty was concluded 
and ratified ; no such matter, for this last conference broke it entirely 
off ; and Mr. Pitt and Lord Temple went yesterday evening to their re* 
speotive country houses. Would you know what ft broke off upon, you 
must ask the newsmongers, and the coffee-houses ; who, I daresay, know 
it all very minutely : but I, who am not apt to know any thing that I 
do not know, honestly and humbly confess, that I cannot tell you; pro- 
bably one PorW asked too much, and the other would naut too little. 
However, the King's dimity was not, in my mind, much consulted, by 
their making him solo plenipotentiary of a treaty, which they were not 
in oil events determined to conclude. It ought surely to have beoii bo- 
by some inferior agent, and his M^osty should only have appeared 
in rejecting or ratifying it. Louis XIV. never sat down before a town 
in person, that was not sure to be takeu. 

However, ee qui eat dijffirS n'eatpaa perdu ; for this matter must bo 
token up again, and concluded before the meeting of the Parliament, 
and probably npon more disadvantageous terms to the present Ministers, 
who have tacitly admitted, W thb negociation, what their enemies 
have loudly promimed, that they are not able to carry on aif‘ irs. So 
much de re jMlitiea. 

I hove at last done the Hest office that can be done to most married 
people; thut is, 1 have fixed the separation between my brother and his 
wife; and the definitive treaty of iieace will be proclaimed in about a 
fortnight; for the only solid and luting peace, between a man and his 
wife, u, doubtless, a separation. God bless you I 


i;etteb oooLxxn. 

BiAOuiuTB, StpUmber 88, 1761. 

Mt dxab Fbhhtd : You will have known, long before this, from the 
office, that the departments m'o not oast as you wished ; for Lord Halifax, 
38 senior, had of course his choice, and chose the southern upon account 
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of the colonies. Tiie Ministry, such as it is, is now settled sn aUmiamt 
tnieux; but, in my opinion, cannot, os they are, meet tlie Parliament. 

The only, and all the efficient people they have, are in the House of 
Lords: for since Mr. Pitt has firmly engaged Obarles Townsliend to him, 
there is not a man of the court side, in the House of Commons, who has 
either abilities or words enough to a coach. Lord B ^ is certainly 
playing un denom de cartes^ and I suspect that it is with Mr. Pitt; -but 
what that desswB is, I do not know, though all the coffee-houses do 
most exactly. 

The present inaction, t believe, gives you leisure enough fm ennui, but 
it gives you time enough too for better things; I mean reading nsefhl 
books; and, wliat is still more usdiil, conversing with yourself some 
part of every day. Lord Shatitesburv recommends self-conversation to 
all authors ; and I would recommend it to all men ; they would bo the 
better for it. Some people have not time, and fewer have inclination, 
to enter into that conversation ; nay, very many dread it, and fly to the 
most trifling dissipations, in order to avoid it ; but, if a man would allot 
half an hour every night for this self-conversation, and recapitulate with 
himself whatever he has done, right or wrong, in the course of the day, 

. he would be both the better and the wiser for it. }lLy deafness gives me 
more tlian a sufficient time for self-conversation ; and 1 have found great 
advantages froin it. My brother and Lady Stanhope are at last finally 
parted. I was the negociator between them ; and bad so much trouble 
in it, that I would much rather n^^iate the most difficult point of the 
jue -publicum Sa&H Bormni Imperii with tlie whole Diet of Batisbon, 
than negociato any point with any woman. If my brother had had some 
of those self-conversations, which I recommend, he would not, I believe, 
at past sixty, witli a crazy, battered oohstitntion, and deaf into the bar- 
gain, have married a young girl, just turned of twenty, full of health, 
and consequently of desires. But who takes warning by the fate of 
otlierst This, perhaps, proceeds from a negligence of self-conversation. 
God bless you. 


USTTBB OOO LX X lll. 

BLionnun, OdUbee IT, 1T6S. 

Mf PBAB Fbtend : The l&^^t mail brought me your letter of the 2d 
instant, as the former had brought me that of the 26th past. I did sup- 
pose that you w'ould be sent over, for the first day of the session ; as 1 
never knew a stricter master, and no furloughs allowed. I am very sorry 
for it, for the reasons yon hint at; but, however, you did very prudently, 
in doing, de bonne grace, wliat you could not help doing; and let that be 
your rule in every thing, for ute rest of your life. Avoid disagreeable 
things as much as by dexterity you can; but when they are unavoidably 
do them with seeming willingness and alacrity. Though this journey is 
lU-timed for you in many respects, yet, in point of Jinanm, you will be 
a gainer by it upon the whole; for, depend n^n it, they will keep yoc 
here till the very last day of the seMion: and I suppose yon have sold 
your horses, and dismissed some of yoor Mrvants. — ^Though thev seem 
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to apprehend the first day of the session so ranch, In mj opinion theLr 
danmr will be much .greater in the course of it. 

When yon are at Paris, yon will of course wait npon Lord Hertfoni,. 
and desire him to present yon to the King; at tlie sarae time make my 
compliments to him, and thank him for the very obliging messa^ he left 
at iny house in town^ and tell him, that, had 1 received it in time from 
thence, I would have come to town on purpose to have returned it in 

r 3rson. If there are any new little books at Paris, pray bring them me. 

have already Voltmre^ ZelU dans le Bairu his Droit da S^neur, and 
OlympU. Do not for^t to call once at hladame Monoonseu’s, and os 
often as you please at Madame du Pin's. Au revoir. 


LETTER OCOLXXIV. 


Bath, IfovenOfor M. 1T«8. 

Mt dbab Fbibnd : I arrived hcr<-, as yon suppose in your letter, last 
Sunday ; but after the worst day’s journey I ever had in my life : it 
snowed and froze that whole morning, and in the evening it rained and 
thawed, which made the roods so slippery, that I was six hours coming 

C t from the Devizes, which is but eighteen miles from hence ; so tliat, 
for the name of coming post, I mi^ht as well have walked on foot. 
I have not yet quite got over my last nolent attack, and am weak and 
flimsy. 

I have now drank the waters but three days ; so that, without a 
miracle, I cannot yet expect ranch alteration, and I do not in the 
least expect a miracle. If, they proved lea eavx de Jowoence to me. 
that would be a miracle indeed; but, as the late Pope lambertini 
said, Frd noi^ gli miraeoli aono pasaati gid un peaeo. 

I have seen llarte, who enquired much after yon; he is directed 
and dispirited, and thinks himself much worse than he is, though 
he has really a tendency to the jaundice. 1 have yet seen nobody 
els^ nor do I know who here is to be seen ; for I have not yet ex- 
hibited myself to public view, except at tlie pump, which, at the 
time I go to it, is the most private place in Hath. 

After all the fears and hopes^ occasioned severally by tne meet- 
ing of the Parliament, in«my opinion, it will prove a very easy ses- 
sion. Hr. Wilkes is universally ipven up ; and if the ministers them- 
selves do not wantonly raise difflculties, I- think they will meet with 
none. A minority of two hundred is a great anodyne. Adieu 1 God 
bless you! 


LETTER OOOLXXV. 

Bavb, 1T68. 

Ht dbab Fbcerd : Last post brought me your letter of the 20th past. 
I suppose 0—— T— — let off his speech upon the Princess’s portion, 
chiefly to show that he was of the opposition ; for otherwise, the l>oint 
was not debatable unless as to the gvantum^ against which something 
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might be said; fbr the late Prinoesa of Orange (who was the eldest 
daughter of a ]^ng) had no morOf and her two sisters but half, if I am 
not mistahen. 

It is a great mercy that Mr. Wilkes, the intrepid defender of our 
rights and liberties, is out of danger, and may live to fight and write 
again in sup^rt of them ; and it is no less a mercy, that God hath 
raised up the^rl of S - - - to vindicate and promote true religion and 
morality. These two blessings will justly make an epocha in the annals 
of this county. 

I have delivered ^our message to Harte, who waits with impatience 
for your letter. lie is very happy now in having free access to all Lord 
Craven’s papers, which, he s^s, pve him great lights into the helium 
trieenale; tlie old Lord Graven having been the professed and valorous 
knight-errant, and perhaps something more, to the Queen of Bohemia ; 
at least, like Sir Peter Pride, he hod the honour of spending great part 
of his estate in her royal cause. , 

I am by no means right yet ; I am very weak and flimsy still ; but 
the Doctor assures mo that strength and spirits will return; if th^ do, 
luero apponamj I will make tlio best of them ; if they do not, I will 
not make their want still worse, by grieving and regretting them. I 
have lived long enough, and observed enough, to estimate most things 
at their intrinsic, and not their ima^tiary vduo ; and, at seventy, I find 
nothing much worth either desiring or fearing. But these reflections, 
which suit with seventy, would be greatly premature at two-and-thirty. 
So make the best of your time; enjoy the present hour, but meamr 
ultima, God bless you 1 


LETTEB OOOLXXVr. 


Bats, Deotmber It *768. 

Mt dsab Prie^td; I received your letter this morning, in whio>t you 
reproach me with not having written to you this week. The leosoc 
was, that I did not know what to write. There is that sameness In my 
life here, that^«ry datj etill hut at the Jimt. I see very few people; 
and, in the literal sense of the word, I bear nothing. 

Mr. L— — and Mr. O I hold to bo two very ingenious men; and 

your image of the two men ruined, one by losing his law-suit, and the 
other by carrying it, is a very just one. To be sure, they felt in them- 
selves uncommon talents for business and speaking, which were to reim- 
burse them. 

Harte has a great {weticol work to publish, before it be long ; he haa 
shown me some parts of it. Ho had entitlM it Emblems, bat I per- 
suaded him to alter that name for two reasons ; the first was, because 
they were not emblems, but fables; the second was, that if they had 
been emblems, Quarles had degraded and vilified that nams to suoli a 
degree, that it is impossible to make use of it after him ; so they are to 
be called fables, though moral tales would, in my mind, to tlie properesl 
name. If yon ask me what I think of those I have seen, I must say, 
that tmt •fiuta hona^ jfuadam mediocridy et guadam ^ 
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Toar report of fbture changes, I cannot think is wholly ^ondleas; 
for it still runs strongly in n^y head, that the mine we talked of will be 
sprung, at or before the end of the session. 

1 have got a little more strength, but not quite the strength of Her- 
eulos ; so that 1 will not undertake, like him, fifty deQorations in one 
night ; for I really believe that 1 could not compass them. So good 
night, and God bless you I 


LETTER OOOLXXVIL 


. Bin, 94, ir«8. 

Mt DBAS Fsiestd : 1 confess I was a good deal surprised at your press- 
ing me so strongly to influence Parson imsenhagen, when you well mow 
the resolution I had mndo several years ago, and which 1 have scrupn- 
lonsly observed ever since, not to conoern myself, directly or indireouy, 
In any party political contest whatst>eyer. Let parties go to loggerheads 
as much and as long os they plcas>.; I will neitlior endeavonr to 
them, nor take tlie part of either ; for I know them all too well. Hut 
you say, that Lord Sandwich has been remarkably civil and kind to you. 
I am very glad of it, aud he oan by no means impnte to you my obsti- 
nacy, folly, or philosophy, call it what yon please ; yon may with great 
truth assure him, that vou did all yon could to obey his commands. 

I am sorry to find that yon are out of order, but I hope it is only a 
cold ; should it be any thing more, pray consult Dr. Maty, who did yon 
BO much good in your lost iUuoss, when the great medioinalMattadores did 
yon rather harm. I have found a Monsieur JDiafoirM here. Dr. Moisy, 
who has really done me a great deal of good ; and 1 am snre I wanted 
U a great deal, when 1 came hero flrst. I hare recovered some strength, 
and a little more will give me os much as T oan make nso of. 

Lady Brown, whom 1 saw yesterday, makes yon many oompliments ; 
and 1 wish yon a merry Obristmas, ima a good night. Adieu I 


TETTER OOOLXXVIII. 


JtMim, 1T98. 

Mt dbab Fboemd : Grarenkop wrote me word, by the last post, that 
you were laid np with the gout: but I much question it, that Is, 
whether it is the gout or not. last illness, before you went 

abroad was pronounced the gout, by the skilAil, and proved at last a 
mere rheumatism. Take care tmt the same mistake Is not made this 
year; and that by giving' you strong and hot medidnes to throw out 
the gouL they do not inmme the rhenmatism, if it be one. 

Mr. Wilkes has imitated some of the great men of antiquitv, by^ng 
into voluntary exile : it was his only way of defeating boui his creators 
and his prosecutors. Whatever his Mends, if he htt any, give out of 
his returning soon, I will answer for it, that it will bo a long time 
before that soon oomw. 

I have been much out of brder these four days, of a violent oold* 
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which I do not know how I got, and which obliged me" to ei^pend 
drinking the waters : but it is now so much better, that 1 propose 
resuming them for this week, and paying my court to you in town 
on Monday or Tuesday seven-night : but thia is tud ips rati only. God 
bless you I 


LETTER CCCLXXIX. 

Dlaokbiath, Jiiity SO, ITM. 

Mt bkar FRtKim : I have this moment received your letter of the 
8d, from Prague, but I never received that which you mention fh)m 
Katisbon ; this made me think you in such rapid motion, that I did not 
know where to take aim. 1 now suppose tliat you are arrived, though 
not yet settled, at Dresden ; your audiences and formalities are, to be 
sure, over, and tliat is gn^at ease of mind to you. 

I have no political events to acquaint yon with ; 4;he summer is not 
the season for them, they ripen only in winter; great ones are expected 
immediately before the meeting of Parliament, but that, you know, is 
always the language of fears and hopes. However, I rather believe that 
there will be sotnething patched up between the im and the ouU. 

The whole subject of eonversation, at ‘present, is the death and will 
of Lord Bath : he has left above twelve huudred thousand pounds in 
land and money ; four hundred thousand pounds in cash, stocks, and 
mortgages; his own estate, in laud, was imi>roved to fifteen tltousand 
munds a-year, and the Bradtbrd estate, which he * * , is as much ; 
both which, at only five-and-twenty years* purchase, amount to eight 
hundred thousand pounds ; and all this he has left to his brother, Gene- 
ral Pulteuey, and in his own disposal, though ho never loved him. The 
legacies he has left are trilling; for, in triitli, he oared for nobody: the 
words gioti and bequeath were too shocking for him to repeat, and so he 
left all in one word to his brother. The public, which was long the 
dupe of his simulation and dissimulation, begins to explain upon him ; 
and draws such a picture of him as 1 gave you long ago. 

Tour late secretary has been witli me throe or four times ; he wants 
something or another, and it seems all one to him what, whether civil or 
military: in plain English, he wants bread, lie has knocked at the 
doors of some of the Ministers, but to no purpose. 1 wish with all my 
heart that 1 could help him : I told him fairly that I could not, bnc 
advised him to .find some channel to Lord B * • ♦ , which, though 
a Scotchman, he told me he could not. He brought a packet of letters 
from the office to you, which 1 made him seal up ; and 1 keep it for you, 
as I suppose it makes up the series of your liatisbon letters. 

As for me, I am Just what I was when you left me, that is, nobody. 
Old age steals upon me insensibly. 1 grow weak and decrepit, bnt do 
not suffer, and so 1 am content. 

Forbes brought me four books of yours, two of which were Bieu<- 
fisldt’s Letters ; in wliich, to my knowledge, there are many notmrloua 
lies. 

Make my compliments to Comte Eiusiedel, whom I love and hono*. i 
ma<^ ; and a> good night to wine JBxoeUentM, 
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Now- unr oorreepondenoe may bo more regular, and I expect a letter 
from you every fortnight. 1 will be regular on my part : but write 
oltcuor to rour mother, if it be but throe lines. 


LETTEB OCOLXXX. 


BtACKOUTR, Mu 27, ITM. 

Mt DBAS Fbooto: 1 received, two days ago, your letter of the lltb 
from Dresden, where I am very glad tnat you are safely arrived at 
lust. The prices of the necessaries of life are monstri>us there; and 
1 do not conceive how tlie poor natives subsist at all, after having 
been so loLg and so often plundered by their own as well as by other 
sovereigns. 

As fur procuring yon either the title or the appointments of Plenipo- 
tentiary, I could as soon procure them from the Turkish os from the 
English Ministry ; and, in truth, I believe they have it not to give. 

N^ow to come to your civil list, if one may compare smml things 
with great: 1 tiiink I have mind out a better r^reshinent for it 
than yon propose; for to-morrow I shall send to your cashier, 
Mr. Larpent, five hundred pounds at once, for vour use, which, I t>re- 
snme, is bettor than by quarterly payments ; and 1 am very apt to think 
that, next midsummer day. he will have the same sum, and for the same 
use, consigned to him. 

It is reported here, and I believe not without some foundation, that 
the Queen of Uun^iy has acceded to the Familjr Compact between 
Franco and Spain : if so, 1 am sure it behoves us to form in time a coun- 
ter alliance, of at least equal strength ; which 1 could easily point out, 
but which, I fear, is not thought of here. 

The rage of marrying is very prevalent; so tliat there will be proba- 
bly a great crop of cuckolds next winter, who are at present only cocum 
«n herhe. It will contribute to population, and so tar must be allowed 
to be a public benefit. Lord G‘ ■■■ ■ , Mr. B — ■ , and Mr. D — ■■' , are, 
in this respeot, very meritorious; for they have all married handsome 

women, withont one shilling fortune. lord must indeed 'take 

some pains to arrive at that dignity: but I daresay he will bring 
It about,- by the help of eome young Scotch or Irish oflicer. Good 
fiiglit, and God bless you 1 


LETTER OCOLXXXI. 

BukOKmura, SepUmlbir 

ICt DBAS Fbbbno : 1 have received your letter of the 18th past. 1 see 
that your complete arrangement approaches, and you need not be in a 
uorry to rive entertainments, since so few others do. 

Oomte hemming is the man in the world the best oalcnlated to lO- 
trieve the Saxon finances, which have been all this century sqnanderad 
and lavished with the most absurd profhsion : be has certainly ataUties. 
and I bediove integrity; I dare answer for him. that the gentleness ^d 
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fleodbility of bis temper will not prerail with him to yield to the Inifior* 
• tnnitles of orating and petulant applications. I see in him another 
Solly; and therefore I Wish he were at the head of pur finances. 

Fi^ce and Spain both insult us, and we take it too tamely; for this 
is, in my opinion, the time for ns to to talk high to them. France, 1 am 
persnaded, will not quarrel with ns, till it has got a navy at least equal 
to ours, which cannot be these three or four years at soonest;' and then, 
indeed, I believe we shall hear of something or other ; tlierefore, tliis is 
the moment for ns to speak loud ; and we shall he feared, if we do not 
shew that we fear. 

Here is no domestic news of changes and chances in tlie political 
world ; which, like oysters, are only in season in the B months, when 
the Parliament sits. I think there will he some then, but of what kind, 
God knows. 

I have received a book for yon, and one for myself, from Uarte It 
is n^n agriculture, and will surprise yon, as I confess it did me. ‘this 
worlt is not only in English, hut good and elegant Englibh; he has 
even scattered graces upon his subject; and, in prose, has come very 
near YirgiPs Georgies in verse. I have written to him, to congratulate 
his happy transformation. As soon as I con find an opportunity, I will 
send yon yonr copy. You (though no Agricola) will read it with 
pleasure. 

I know Mackensie, whom you mention. vns dfUii; $ed eave. 

Kake mine and Lady Ohesterfield*s compliments to Oomto et Oomtosse 
Flemming; and so, IHeu vom o/yB Bn m BaintB garde i 


LETTER COOLXXXII. 

BMCEHSATa, 14, UH 

Mt dbab Frisnu: Yesterday I received your letter of the 80th past, 
by which I find that yon had not then got mine, which 1 sent yon the 
day after I had received yonr former; yon have had no great Joss of it; 
for, as I told yon in my last, this inactive season of the' year supplies 
nq materials for a letter; the winter may, and probably will, pr^uce 
an abondont crop, hut of what grain I neither know, guess, nor care. 1 
take it for granted, ttiat Lord B * * * aumagera eneore^ but by the as- 
sistance of what bladders or cork-waistcoats God only knows. Tlio 
death of poor lifr. Legge, the epileptic fits of the Puke of Devonshire, 
for which he is gone to Aiz-la-OhapcUe, and the advanced age of the 
Puke of Newcaittle, seem to lacilitate an accommodation, if Hr. Pitt and 
Lord Bate are inclined to it 

Yon ask me what I think of the death of poor Iwan, and of the 
son who ordered it. Yon may remember that I often said, she would 
murder or marry him, or probably both; she has chosen tlie safest al- 
ternative; and has now completea her character of /emtnejbrta, above 
scruples and hesitation. If Machiavel wore alive, she would probably 
be his heroine, as Osssar Borjpa was his hero. VTomen are ^ so far 
llaohiavelians, that they are never either good or bad by halves; their 
pasifitms are too strong, and toeir reason too weak, to do anything with 
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moderfttion. Bbe will, perhaps, meet, before it is long, with some Sej- 
thian as free from prejudices as herself. If there is one Oliver Orom-' 
well in the three regiments of guards, ho will probably, for the sake of 
his dear country, depose and murder her; for that is one and the same 
thing in Russia. 

You seem now to be settled, and hien, nipp^ at Dresden. Four seden 
tary footmen, and one running one, jfont iquipage UsU. The German 
ones will give you, teint Exceltentz; and the French ones, if yon have 
any, Momeigneur. 

My own health varies, as usual, but never deviates into good. God 
bless you, and send you better 1 


LETTER OOOLXXXIII. 

Blacsbbatb, Octolmr 4, 1T64. 

Mtdsab Friend: I have now your last letter, of the 16th past, lying 
before me, and I gave your inclosed to Grevenkop, which has put him 
into a violent bustle t(i execute your commissions, as well and as cheap 
as possible. 1 refer him to his own letter, lie tells^ you true, as to 
Gointesse Ooscrs diamonds, which certainly nobody will buy here, im> 
sight unseen, as they call it ; so many minutim concurring to increase 
or lessen the value of a diamond. Your Cheshire oheese, your Burton 
ale and beer, 1 charge myself with, and they shall be sent you as ‘soon 
as possible. Upon this occasipu 1 will give you a piece of advice, which 
by experience I know to be useful. In all commissions, whether from 
men or women, point de galanterie^ bring them in yonr account, and be 
paid to the uttermost farthing ; but if 3 'ou would shew them une galan- 
terUy let your present be of aoinothing that is not in jroiir commission, 
otherwise you will be the Commiuionaire hanal of ml the women of 
Baxony. A propoty Wlio is your Oomtesse do Cosel ? Is she daughter, 
or grand-daughter, of the famous Madame de Cosel, in King Augustus’s 
time ? Is she young or old. ugly or handsome 1 

1 do not wonder that people are wonderfully surprised at our tame- 
ness and forbearance, witli regard to France and Spain. Spain, indepd, 
lias lately agreed to our catting logwood, according to the treatv, and 
sent strict orders to their governor to allow it ; but you ill observe 
too, th.at there is not one^word of reparation for the losses we lately sus- 
tained there. But France is not even so tractable ; it will pay but half 
the money due, upon a liquidated account, for the maintenance of their 
prisoners. Our request, to liave Comte d’Estaing recalled and censured, 
they have aksolutely rejected, though, by the laws of war, he might be 
banged for having twice broke his parole. This does not do France 
honour : however, I think we shdl be quiet, and that at the only time, 
perhaps this century, when we might, with safety, be otherwise: but 
this is nothing new, nor the first time, by many, when national hononr 
and interest have been sacrificed to private. It has always been so; 
and one may sav, upon tliis occasion, what Horace says upon another, 
NamfuU anti Melenam. 

1 have seen lei Contetr de Ouillaume Vadiy and like most of them eo 
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litilei that I oa& banlljr think them Voltaire ». but rather the scraps that 
have fallen from his table, and been worked np by inferior workmen, 




Utmnai/re Portatif. It is not yet come over. 

I shall next week go to take niy winter-quarters in London, the wea- 
ther here being very cold and damp, and not proper for an oldi shattered, 
and cold carcase, like mine. In November I will go to the Bath, to 
careen myself for tlie winter, and to shift the scene. Good night. 


LETTER OCOLXXXIV. 

Londox, October 19, ITM. 

Mt DBAS Fiubnd ; Yesterday morning Mr. * * cmiic to me, from Lord 
Halifax, to ask me \vhethor I tlionght you would approio of vacating 
yonr scat in Parliament, during the remaimler ()f it, upon a valuable 
consideration, meaning money. My answer wn:*, iluit 1 really did not 
know yonr disposition upon that subject ; but tliat 1 knew you would be 
very willing, in general, to accommo<late them, &o far as lay in your 
power; That yonr election, to my knowiedgo, had cos-t you two thousand 
pounds; that this Parlioinont had not sat above half ius time; and that, 
for my part, I approved of the meusni'e well enough, provi<led you had 
an equitable equivalent. I take it for granted, that you will have a 

letter from — by this post, to that ctfect, so that you must consider 

what you will do. What 1 advise, is this ; Give them a good deal of 
Oalbanum in the first part of your letter. Le Galbanum ne coute rien; 
and tlieu say, that you are willing to do os they please; but that you 
hope an oquiteble consideration will bo had to the two thousand pounds, 
which your seat cost you in the present Parliament, of which nut above 
half the term is expired. Moreover, that you take the liberty to remind 
them, tliat your being sent from liatisbun, last session, when yon were 
just settled there, put you to the expense of three or four hundred 
pounds, for which you were allowed nothing; and that, therefor^ you 
hope they will not think one tliunsand pounds too much, considering all 
these oiroumstaucos : but that, in all events, you will do whatever they 
desire. Upon tho whole, I think this pi’oposal advantageous to yon, os 
you probably will not make use of your scat tliisParliament ; and nirther, 
as it will secure you from anotlier unpaid journey from Dresden, in case 
they meet, or fear to meet, with difficulties in any ensuing session of the 
present Parliament. Whatever one must do, one should do de bonne 
grace. Dmi. God bless you. 


LEn;ER OCCLXXXV. 

Bats, Jfovm^bvr 10, ITOS. 

Mt DBAS Fribnu : 1 am muclr concerned at the account you gave me 
cf yourself, in your last letter. There it. to be sure, at such a town as 
Dresden, at least some one very skilful plo ^ioian, whom I hope yon have 
eonsnlted ; and I would have you acquaint him with all yonr several 
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attacks of this nature, from your great one at Laubadi, to your late one 
at Dresden : tell him, too, that in your last illness in England, the physi- 
cians mistook your case, and treated it as the gout, till Maty cara^ who 
treated it as a rheumatism, and cured you. In my own opinion, you 
liHve never had the gout, but always the rhenraatisin; which, to my 
knowledge, is as painful as the gout can possibly be, and should be treated 
in a quite different way ; that is, by cooling medieiues and regimen, in- 
stead of tiiose inflammatory cordials which they always administer where 
they suppose the gout, to keep it, as tliey say, out of the stomach. 

I have been here now Just a vreek ; but have hitlieito drank so little 
of the water, that 1 can neither siieak well nor ill of it. The number of 
people in this place is infinite ; but very lew whom I know, liarte seems 
settled here lor lite. Ho is not well, that is certain ; but not so ill nei 
tlier as he thinks hiniselt^ or at least would be thought. 

1 long for your answer to my last letter, containing a certain proposal, 
which, by this time, T sup{H)se lias been made you, and which, in the 
main, 1 approve of your aoce])ting. 

God bless you, my dear friend ‘ and send you better health I Adieu. 


LETTER OOCLXXXVI. 

Lomdob, Etbnutry M, t7M. 

Mt dbab Fjueno: Your last letter, of the 6th, gave me as much 
pleasure as your former ha<l given me uneasiness; and Larpent’s ao- 
knowlodginent of liis negligence frees you from those suspicious, which I 
own I did eiitertaiu, and which I believe every one w'ould, in the same 
concurrence of circuiiistaooes, have entertained. Bo much for that. 

Yon may depend ufiou what 1 proiaie>ed you, before midsummer next, 
at fartljust, and at least. 

All I can say of ilie affair between you, of the Corps Diplomatique^ 
and the Saxoir Ministers, i», que voild bien du bruit pawr une omdette 
au la/rd. It will most certainly' be soon made up; and in that negooia- 
tion shew yourself as uuiderate and healing as your instruotionii flrom 
hence will allow, especially to Comte de Flemming. The King of Prussia, 
I believe, has a mind to insult him personally, as au old enemy, or else 
to quarrel with Saxony, that dares not quarrel with him; hui some of 
the Corps Diplomatique here assure me it is only a pretence to reoall his 
envoy, and to send, when* matters shall be made up, a little secretary 
there, d moins defraix^ as he does now to Paris and London. 

Comte Brhhl is much in fashion here; Hike him mightily; he has 
very much le ton de la bonne compagnie. Poor Schrader died lost Sat- 
urday, without the least pain or sickness. God bless you 1 


LETTER OOCLXXXVII. 

tonoii, 4i>rtt M, 1T6B. 

Mt xibar Friend : The day before yesterday I received your letter of 
the 8d instant. 1 find that your important iffEoir of the ceremonial is 
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a^l^sted at last, as I foresaw it would be. Such minutim are often lidd 
bold on as a preteno^ for powers who liave a mind to quarrel ; but are 
never tenaoionsly insisted upon where tiiere is neither interest nor incli- 
nation to break. Comte Floinming, though a hot, is a wise man ; and I 
was sure would not break, both with ^gland and Hanover, upon so 
trifling a point, especially during a minority. A propo9 of a minority ; 
the King is to come to the House to-morrow, to recommend a bill to 
settle a Regency, in case of his demise while his successor is a minor. 
Upon the lung’s late illness, which was no trifling one. the whole nation 
oned out aloud for such a bill, for reasons whicii will readily occur to 
you, who know situations, persons, and characters here. I do not Jtnow 
the particulars of this intended bill ; but I wish it may be copied exactly 
from that which was passed in the late King’s time, when the present 
King was a minor. I am sure there cannot be a better. 

Tou inquire about Monsieur de Querchy’s affair; and I will give you 
as Bucoiuot an account as 1 can of so extraordinary and }>erplexeil a 
transaction : but witlumt giving you my own opinitAi of it, by the cuiiiiuon' 
post. You know what passed at flrst between Mrl de Guerchy and 
Monsieur d’£on, in which both our Ministers and Monsieur de Guerchv, 
from utfor inexperience in business, puzzled themselves into disagreeable 
difllculties. About tliree or four months ago, Monsieur du Vergy 
published, in a Jrrochure^ a parcel of letters, from himself to the Due de 
Ohoiseid; in which he positively asserts, that Monsieur de Guerchy 

S revailed with him (V ergy) to come over into England to assassinate 
’Eon; the words ore, as well as T remember, que ce iCitoit pm pour m 
aervir do m '^lumOy mats de eon ep&e^ qu^on le demandoit m AngUUrre. 
This accusation of .assassination, you may imagine, sliocked Monsieur de 
Guerchy, who complained bitterly to our Ministers; and they both 
puzzled on for some time, williout doing anytliing, because they did not 
know what to do. At last dn Veigy, abont two mouths ago, applied 
himself to the Grand Jury of Middlesex, and mode oath, that Mr. de 
Guerchy had hired him (da Yei^) to assassinate d’Eon. Upon t})is 
deposition, the Grand Jury found a bill of intended murder against 
Monsieur de Guerchy; which bill, however, never came to the Petty 
Jury. The King granted a noli prosequi in favour of Monsieur do 
Guerchy; and the Attomey-Generm is actually prosecuting du Vergy. 
Whether the King can grant a noU ^osequi in a criminal cjise, and 
whether le droit dee gene extends to criminal coses, are two points which 
employ oar domestic politioums, and the whole Corpe Diplomatique. 
JSv^n^ to use a very ooarse and vulgar saying, ily ads la merde au bout 
du bdton^ quelque part, 

1 see and hear these storms from shore, suave mari magno^ &c. I 
eqjoy my own seenrity aud tranquillity, together witli better health 
than I had reason to expect at my agOy and widi my constitution : liow- 
ever, I feel a gradual decay, though a gentle one; and 1 think that 1 
shall not tumble, but slide gently to the bottom of the hill of life. 
When that will be, 1 neither know nor care, for I am very waaiy. 
God bleai you! 

Mallet died, two days ago, of a diarrliosa, which he had oarried with 
him to Frano^ and brought back again hither. 
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LETTER OCOLXXXVIII. 

BUMKBaiTB, I, IWk 

Mt dbab Fbiskd: I hare this moment received yonr letter of the 
22d past; and I delayed answering yonr former, in daily, or rather 
hourly expectation of informing you of the birth of a new Ministry; 
but in vain; tor, after a thousand conferences, all things remain still in 
the state which I described to you in my last. Lord S. has, I bdieve, 
given you a pretty true account of the present state of things; but my 
Lord .is much mistaken, I am persuaded, when he says, that the King 
has thought proper to re-estahlish his old servants in the management 
of hie affairs; for he shews them all the public dislike possible; and, 
at his levee, hardly speaks to any of them; but speaks by the hour to 
anybody else. Gonferencos, in tlie meantime, go on, of whidi it is easy 
to guess tlie main subject, but impossible, for me at least, to know the 
particulars; but this I will venture to prophesy, that the whole will 
soon centre in Mr. Pitt. 

You seem not to know the character of the Queen : here it is. She 
is a good woman, a good wife, a tender mother; and an nnineddling 
Queen. The King loves her as a woman; but, I verily believe, has 
never yet spoke one word to her about business. I have now told you 
all that I know of tliese alFairs; which, I believe, ’is as much as anybody 
else knows, who is not in the secret. In the meantime, yon easily guess, 
that surmises, cot^leotures, and reports, are infinite ; and if^ as they say, 
truth is but one, one million at least of these reports must bo false; for 
they differ exceedingly. 

Yon have lost an honest servant by the death of poor Louis; I would 
advise you to take a clover young Saxon in his room, of whoso char- 
acter you may get authentic testimonies ; instead of sending for one to 
France, whose character you can only know from for. 

'When 1 hear more, I will write more; till when, Gtod bless yonl 


LETTER OOOLXXXIX. 


BkAOSHBATB, ir>, IT6D1. 

Mr DBAS Fbisnd: I told vou in my last, that you should hear firom 
me again, as soon as 1 .hm anything more to write; and now I 
have too much to write, therefore will refer you to the Gazette, and 
the office letters, for all that has been done ; and advise you to suspend 
your opinion, as I do, about all that is to be done. Many more changes 
are talked of; but so idly, and variously, that 1 give credit to none 
them. There has been pretty clean sweeping idreody; and I do not 
remember, in my time,' to have seen so rau(di at once, as an entire 
new Board of Treasury, and two now Secretaries of State, sum mulUe 
aliis^ &o. 

Here is a new political arch almost built, but of materials of so diflb- 
rent a nature, and without a key-stone, that it does not, in my opinion, 
indicate either strength or .duration. It will certainly require repairs, 
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and a kay-stone next printer; and tbat key-stone -will, and must necee* 
sarily be, Mr. Pitt. It is tme, he might have been that key-stone now ; 
and would have accepted it, but n5t without Lord Temple’s consent* 
and Lord Temple positively refused. There was evidently some trick 
in this, bnt what is post iny ooi^eoturing. Dacus sum, non (Edijnu, 
There is a manifest interregnum in the Treasury ; for I do suppose 
that Lord Bookinghain and Mr. Duwdoswell will not think proper to be 
very active. General Conway, who is your Secretary, has certainly 
parts at least equal to his businew, to which, I daresay, he will apply. 
The same may bo said, I believe of the Duke of Grafton ; and indoM 
tliere is no m^o re<iqisite for the executive part of those employments. 
The ministerial part is another thing; tliey ranst scramble with their 
fellow-servants, for power and favour, as well as they can. Foi’dgn 
affairs are not so much as mentioned, and, I verily believe, not thought 
of. But surelv some counterbalance would be necessary to the Family 
Compact; and, if not soon contracted, will be too late. God bless you I 


LETTER 000X0. 


Blaobusatb, Auguti 17, ITSo. 

Mx DEAB Fbixnd: You are now two letters in my debt; and I fear 
the gout has been the cause of your contracting tliat debt. When you 
are not able to write yourself, let your secretary send me two or three 
lines to acquaint me how you are. 

You have now seen, by the London Gazette, what Changes have really 
been made, at court; but, at tlie same time, 1 believe you have seen that* 
there must be more, before a Ministry can be settled ; what those will 
be, God knows. Were I to conjecture, I should say, that the whole will 
centre, before it is long, in Mr. Pitt and Oo. the present beini^ an heter 
ogeneous jumble of youth and caducity, which cannot be emcient. 

Charles Townshend calls the present a Lutestring Ministry ; fit only 
for toe summer. The next session will be not only a warm, bnt a violent 
one, as you will easily judge, if yon look over the names of the ina and 
of the ouU, 

I feel this beginning of the autumn, which is ali'eady very cold: the 
leaves are withered, fall apace, and seem to intimate that 1 mast follow 
them ; which I shall do witliout reluctance, being extremely weary of 
this silly world. God bless you, both in it and aftor it I 


LETTER 000X01. 

BLAoniATa, SB, 1765. 

Mt dxab Fbibhd : I received but fonr days ago your letter of the 2d 
«nstant. I find by it that yon are well, for yon are in good spirits. 
Your notion of toe new birth, or regeneration of the Ministry, is a very 
fust one; and that they have not yet the true seal of toe covenant il J 
doresi^, very true ; at least, it is not.in the possession of either of the 
l<iecretaries of State, who have only toe Xing’s fieal* nor do I beliefs 

26* 
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(whatever his Grace maj imagine) that it is even In the possession of 
the Lord Privy Seal. I own I am lost, in considering the present situ* 
ation of ailairs ; different conjeotnfoe present themselves to my mind, 
bnt none that it can rest upon. The next session must necessarily dear 
up mattem a good deal; for I believe it will be the warmest and 
most acrimonious one that has been known, since that of the Excise. 
The late Ministry, tAs present Oppotition^ are determined to attack Lord 
B — publidy in Parliament, and reduce the late Opposition, tAe pre- 
sent MxnUVry^ to protect him publicly, in consequence of their supposed 
treaty with him. Bn attendant mieux^ the paper war is carried on 
with much fury and scurrility on all sides, to the great entertaininen.. 
of snch lazy and impartial people as myself. I do not know whether 
yon have the Ddly Advertiser, and tlie Public Advertiser, in which all 
political letters are inserted, and some very wdl written ones on both 
sides; but I know that they ninuso me, tant bien que mal^ for au hour 
or two every morning. Lord T~— > is the supposed autlmr of the pam- 
phlet you mention; but I think it is above him. Perhaps his brother 
O — — T—— I, who is bv no ineiins satisfied with the present arrange- 
ment, may have a^^slsted him pri vately. As to this latter, there was a 
good ridionlous par^-aph in the newspapers two or three days ago ; 

We heevr that the Right H&n<mrahU Mr, C T is indi^fmed, at 

his house in Ostfordshire^ of a pain in hie side; but it is not said in 
uihich side, 

I do not find that the Duke of York has yet visited you ; if he should, 
it may be expensive, mais on tromera moyen. As for the lady, if you 
^should be very sharp set for some English ilesh, she has it amply in her 
power to supply you if she pleases. Fray tell me in your next, what 
you think of, and how you like. Prince Henry of Pmssia. God bless 
you I 

LETTER OOOXOII. 

Mt drab PBEBiro : Your great character of Prince Henry, which I 
take to be a very just one, lowers the King of Pmasia’s a great deal ; 
and probably that is the cause of tlieir being so ill t4>!?other. But the 
King of Prussia, with his good parts, shonld reflect upon that trite and 
true maxim, Qui imidet mvnor^ or Mr. de la Boncliefoueralt^s^ Que 
Vewoie eet la f'lua basse de Unites les passions, puisqu'on anoue bien 
des crimes, mah que perselhne iCaroue Vemsie. 1 thank God, I never was 
sensible of that d^k and vile passion, except that formerly I have some- 
times envied a successful rival witli a floe woman. But now that cause 
is ceased, and oonsequently the effects. 

What shall 1, or rather what can I tell yon of the political world 
here ? The late ministers accuse the present with having done nothing, 
the present accuse the late ones with having done much worse than no- 
thing. Their writers abuse one another most scnrrilonsly, bnt some- 
times with wit. I look upon this to be peloter en aUendem^partU, till 
battle begins in St. Stephen's Ohapel. How that will en^ I protest 
I cannot oonjeotnre ; any fisrther than this, that if Mr. Pitt does not 
come in to the assistance it the present ministers, they will have iuiieh 
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to do tootond their ground. 0 will ploy booty $ and who 

else have they ? l^obody but G— ^ ; who has only good sense, but not 
the necessary talents nor experience, eiere viro» martamgus aeeen- 
dere eantu. I never remember, in all my time, to have seen so prob- 
lematical a state of affairs, and a man would be much puzzled which 
side to bet on. 

Your guest, Hiss G-— is another problem which I cannot solve. 
She no more wanted the watem of Gaidsbadt, than you did.' Is it to 
shew the Duke of Kingston tliat he cannot live without her ? a dan- 
gerous experiment I which may possibly convince him that he can. 
There is a trick no doubt in it ; but what, I neither know nor care ; 
you did very well to shew her civilities, eela ne gO.U jamaie risA. I 
will go to my waters, that is, the Bath waters, in three weeks or a 
moBtl, more for the sake of bathing, than of drinking. The hot liath 
always promotes my perspiration, which is sluggish, and supples my 
stiff rheumatic linil>s. D'aUhura^ I am at present as well, and bettor 
than 1 could reasonably expect to be, anno MptudffMimo p^fno. May 
YOU be so as long, y mtu/ God bless yon 1 


LETTESJ OOGXGIII. 


Lomra, OeleO^ K, 1T«R. 

Mt DBA.R Friend : I received your letter of the 10th toniea; for I 
set out for Bath to-morrow morning. If the nse of those waters does 
me no ginnl, the shifting the scene for some time will at least amuse me 
a little; mid at my age, and with my infirmities, ilfatit fairo de tout 
boisjUchs. Some variety is as necessary for the mind, as some medi- 
cines are for the body. 

Hero is a total sta^atton oi politics, which. I suppose, will continue 
till the Parliament sits to do bosinoss, and tnat will not bo till about 
the middle of January ; for the meeting on the 17th December is only 
for the sake of some new writs. Hie Tate Ministers threaten the pre- 
sent ones ; but the latter do not seem in the least afraid of the former, 
and for a veiy good reason, which is, that they have the distribu- 
tion of the loaves and fishes. I believe it is very certain that Mr. Pitt 
will never come into this, or any other administration: He is absolutely 
a cripple all the year, and in violent pain at least lialf of it. Such phy- 
sical ills are great checks to two of the strongest passions to which 
human nature is liable, love and ambition. Though 1 cannot persuade 
myself that the present ministry can be long lived, I can as little 
imagine, who or whut con suooeM them, telle e»t la dUette de eujeta 
pojtMldt. The Duke of — ■ swekrs that he will have Lord — jw* 
sonolly attacked in both Houses; but 1 do^ot see how, without enaan- 
gering himself at tlio same time. 

Miss G—- — is safely arrived here, ahd her Duke is fonder of her than 
ever. It was a dangerous experiment chat she tried, in leaving him 
so long ; but it seems she knew her man. 

I Dity you for the inundation of your good cunntrj^en, which ovei 
whelms yon; je aai$ ee gu^en taut Vaune. It is, besides, expensive 
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bnt, as I look upon the expense to be the least evil of the two^ I will 
see if a new-year’s gift will not make it up. 

As I am now upon the wing, 1 will only add, God bless yon 1 


LETTER OOOXOIV. 


Rini, Jrb9«mb0r 1T66. 

Ht oxab Fribno: I have tliis moment received your letter of the 
10th. 1 have now been here a month, bathing and drinking the 
waters, for complaints much of the same kind as yours, 1 mean pains in 
my legs, hips, and arms; whether gouty or rheumatic, Ood knows; 
but, I believe, both, that fight without a decision in favor of either, and 
have absolutely reduced me to the miserable situation of the Sphynx’s 
riddle, to walk upon three legs; that is, with the assistance of uiy stick, 
to walk, or rather hobble, very indifferently. 1 wish it were a 
declared gout, which is -the distemper of a gentleman ; whereas the 
rheumatism is the distemper of a hcokney-coachmau or ch^rman, who 
are obliged to be out in weathers and at all hours. 

I think yon ‘will do very right to ask leave, and I daresay you will 
easily got it, to go to the baths in Suabia; that is, supposing that you 
have oonsulted some skilful physician, if such a one there be, either at 
Dresden or at Leipsic, about the nature of your distemper, and the 
nature of those baths ; but, sues qumjue patimur vname. Wo hpve but 
a bad bargain, God knows, of this life, and patience is the only way 
not to make bad worse. Mr. Pitt keeps his bed here, with a very real 
gout, and not a political one, as is often suspected. 

Here has been a congress of most of tlie ex Minietree. If Uiey have 
raised a battery, as I suppose they have, it is a masked one, for nothing 
has transpired; only they confess that tliey‘ intend a most vigorous 
attack. D'ailleure^ there seems to be a total suspension of all business, 
till the meeting of the Parliament, and then Signa canant. I am very 
(dad, that, at this time, you are out of it : and for reasons that I need 
not mention : yon would certainly have been sent for over, and, as 
before, not paid for your journey. 

Poor Harte is very ill, and condemned to the Hot well at Bri«>toL Ho 
is a better poet'than philosopher; for all this illuess and mcCaucholy 
proceeds originally from the ill success of his Gustavus Adolphus. 
He is grown extremely devout, which 1 am very glad of, because that 
is always a comfort to the afiSioted. 

I cannot present Mr. Larpent with my New-year’s gift, till I come to 
town, which will be before Ohristmas at fiuthest; till when, God bless 
joal Adieu. 

LETTER OOOXOV. 


LoviKMit JteOHiiber ST, ITIlk 

Mt drar Frixktd : 1 arrived here firom Bath last Monday, rather, bnt 
not much, better, than when I went there. My rheumatic pains, in n y 
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lega and hips, plague me still : and I must never expect to be qidte free 
from them. 

You have to be sure had from the office an account of what the Par- 
liament did, or rather did not do, tlie da^ of their meeting; and the 
same point will be the great object at their next meeting ; 1 mean the 
affair of our Americau Colonies, relatively to the late imposed Stamp- 
duty, which our Colonists absolutely refuse to pay. The Admin- 
istration are fur some indulgence and forbearance to those froward 
children of their mother country : the Opposition are for taking viTOr- 
ous, as they call tliein, but 1 call them violent measures ; not loss mau 
les dragonneules ; and to have tiie tax collected by the troops we have 
there. For rny part, I never saw a froward child mended by whip- 

S ing; and 1 would not have the mother country become a step-mother. 

>ur trade to America brings in, communibut annisy two millions 
a year; and the Stamp-duty is 'estimated at but one hundred thousand 
pounds a year ; whiuli 1 would by no means bring into the stock of 
the Exchequer, at the loss or oven the risk of a million a-year to the 
national stock. 

1 do not tell you of the Garter given away yesterday, because the 
newspapers will*; but, I must observe, that the Prince of Brunswick's 
ribband is a mark of great distinction to that family ; which, 1 believe, 
is the first (except our own Royal Family) that has ever liad two blue 
ribbands at a time; but it must bo owned they deserve them. 

One hears of nothing now iu town, but the separation of men and 
their wives. Will Finch, the ex-vice Obainberlain, Lord Warwick, 
and your friend Lord Bolingbroke. 1 wonder at none of them for 
parting; but I wonder at many for still living together; for in this 
conntiy it is certain that marriage is not well understood. 

1 have this day sent Mr. ].iarpent two hundred pounds for your 
Ohristmas-box, of which 1 suppose ho will inform yon by this post. 
Make this Christmas as merry a one os you can : for pour le peu du bon 
tenu qui nous reste^ rien n'est sifuneste^ quWn noir chagrin. Fur the 
new years ; God send you many, and happy ones 1 Adieu. 


LETTER COGXOVI. 

Lonxni, WOtruary 11, 1766. 

Mr nxABFBnam: I received, two da^ your letter of the 25th 
past; and' your fonner, which you mention in it, but ten days ago; this 
may easily bo accounted for from the badness of the weather, and con- 
sequently of the roads. 1 hardly remember so severe a winter ; it has 
occasioned manv illnesses here. I am sure it pinched my crazy carcase 
so inuot^ that, about three weeks ago, I was obliged to be let blood twice 
in four ^ys; which 1 found afterwards was very necessary, by the relief 
it gave to my head, and to the rheumatic pains in ray limbs; and fron 
the execrable kind of blood which I lost. 

Perhaps you expect from me a particular account of the present staU 
of afEairs here ; but if you do you vdll be disappointed ; for no man living 
;aud I still less than any one) knows what it is ; it vanes, not only daily, 
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bat bonrly. Most people think, and I amongst the rest, that the date of 
the present Ministers is pretty near ont; but how soon we are to have a 
new style, God knows, Tliis, however, is certain, that the Ministers had 
a contest^ election in tlie fiouse of Commons, and got it but by eleven 
votes ; too small a minority to carry any thing: the next day they lost 
a question in the House of Lords, by three. The question in the House 
of Lords was, to enforce the execution of the Stamp-act in the Colonies 
Oft et armis. Wliat conclusions you will draw from these premises, I do 
not know; but I protest I draw none; but only stare at the present 
undecipherable state of affairs, which, in fifty years’ experience, I have 
never seen any thing like. The Stamp-act has proved a most perilToions 
measure ; for, whether it is repealed or not, which is still very doubtfiil, 
it lias given such terror to the Americans, that our trade with them will 
not be, for some years, what it used to be ; and great numbers of our 
manufacturers at home will be turned a starving, for want of that em- 
ployment, which our very profitable trade to America found them : and 
hunger is always the cause of tumults and sedition. 

As vou have escaped a fit of the )ront in this severe cold weather, it is 
to be hoped you may be eutii-oly free from it, till next winter at least 


P. S. Lord having parted with his wife, now keeps another 
w — e, at a great expense. I fear he is totally undone. 


LETTER OCOXOVII. 


Lmruoa, JfanA IT, 1T6S. 

Mt duar Friexd : Ton wrong me, in thinking me in your debt; for T 
never receive a letter of yours, but \ answer it by the next post, or the 
next but one, at farthest : but I con easily conceiver that my two last 
letters to you may have been drowned or frozen in their way; for por- 
tents, and prodigies of frost, snow and innndations, have been so freqnent 
this winter, that they have almost lost tlieir names. 

You tell me that you are going to the baths of Baden; but that puz- 
zles me a little, so I recommend this letter to the care of Mr. L.irpent, to 
forward to yon ; for Baden I take to be the general German word for 
baths, and tlie particular ones are distinguished by some ei'ithet, as 
Weissbaden, Carlsbadcii, dzc. I hope they are nut cold baths, wliich I 
have a very ill opinion of, in all arthritic or rheumatic cases: and your 
cose I take to be a compound of both, but rather more of the latter. 

You will probably wonder that 1 tdl you nothing of public matters; 
upon which I shall be as secret as Hotspur’s gentle Kate, who would not 
tell what she did not know; but what is singnlar, nobody seems to know 
any more of them tlian I do. People gape, stare, conjecture^ and refine. 
Changes of the Ministry, or iu the Ministry, at least, are daily r^orted 
and foretold, but of what kind, God only knows. It is .also very doubtfnl 
whether Mr. Pitt will come into the administration or not ; the two 
present Secretaries are extremely desirons that he should; but the others 
thirk of the horse that called the man to its assistance. I will say no- 
thirg to yon about American affairs, because I have not pens, ink, cv 
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paper enough to give yon an intelligible account of them. They have 
been the enbjects of warm and acrimonious debates, both in the Lords 
and Commons, and in all companies. 

The repeal of the Stamp-act is at last carried through. I am |^ad 
It, and gave my proxy for it, becanse I saw many more inconveniences 
from the enforcing than irou the repealing it. 

Colonel Browne was with me the other day, and assured me that he 
left you very well. He said he saw yon at Spa, hut I did not remember 
liim; though T remember his two brothers, the Colonel and the ravisher, 
very well. Tour Saxon colonel has the brogue exceedingly. Present 
my respects to Count Flemming; I am very sorry for the Countesses ill- 
ness ; she was a most well-bred woman. 

You would hardly think that I gave a dinner to the Prince of Bmns- 
wiek, yonr old acquaintance. 1 am glad it is over ; bnt I conld not 
avoid it. H m'acoit aeeabU de politeuei. God bless you I 


LETTER CCCXOVIII. 

Blaokbbith, Jime IS, ITM. 

Mt dkab Fbibnd: T received, yesterday, yonr letter of the 80th past. 
I waited with impatience for it, not having received one from you of 
six weeks ; nor yonr mother neither, who began to be very sure that 
you were dead, if not buried. You shonld write to her once a week, or 
at least once a-fortnight; for women make no allowance either for busi- 
ness or laziness : whereas I can, by experience, make allowances for both : 
however, I wish yon would generally write to me once a fortnight. 

Last week 1 p^d my Midsamiuer offering, of five hundred pounds, to 
Mr. Ijarpent, for your use, as I suppose he has informed yon. I am 
pnnotual, you must allow. 

What account shall I ^ve yon of ministerial aflhirs here? I protest 
I do not know : your own description of them is as exact a one as any 
1, who am npon the place, can give yon. It is a total dislocation and 
dirarigement; consequently a total ineffioionoy. When the Duke of 
Grafton quitted the seals, he gavo that very reason for it, in a speech 
in the Honse of Lords : be declared, ** that be had no objection to the 
persons or the measures of the pr^nt Ministers; but tliat he tlion^hc 
they wanted stren^h and efficiency to carry on proper measures with 
snccess; and that he knew bnt one man (meaning, as you wiU oaiily 
iuppoaOj Mr.Pittf) who could give them strength and solidity; that, 
under this person, he should be filing to serve in any capacity, not only 
as ' a General Officer, bnt as a pioneer ; and would take up a spade and 
a mattock.’* When he quitted the seals, they were offered first to Lord 
Egmont, then to Lord Hardwicke; who both declined them, probably 
for the same reasons that made tho Duke of Grafton resign them ; bnt 
after their j^iing a-begging for, some time, the Duke of — begged 
them, and. nos them JwiU do miwa. Lord Monntstnart was never 
bought of for Vienna, where Lord Stormont returns in three months, 
the former is going to be married to one of the Mias "Windsors, a great 
fortune. Tc tell yon tlie speculations, the reaaonings, and the eonjec* 
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tores, either of the nniofonned, or eyen of the best-informed pablio, 
upon the present wonderful situation of aifairs, would take np much 
more time and paper than either yon or I can afford, though we have 
neither of us a great deal of business at present. 

I am in as good health, as I could reasonably expect, at my age, and 
with my shattered carcase ; that is, from the waist upAvards ; but down- 
wards it is not the same : for my limbs retain that stiffness aud debility 
of my long rheumatism, I cannot walk half an hour at a time. As the 
autumn, and still more as the winter approaches, take care to keep your- 
self very warm, especially your legs and feet. 

Lady Ohesterddd sends you her compliments, and triumphs in the 
success of her blaster. God bless you 1 


LETTER OOOXOIX. 


BLAOsnATH, 11, ITM 

Mt drab Fbixnd: You are a happy mortal, to have your time thus 
employed between the great and tho fair; I hope you do the honours of 
your country to the latter. The Emperor, by your account, seems to be 
very well for an Emperor ; who, by being above the other Monarchs in 
Europe, may justly be supposed to have had a propurtiouably worse 
education. 1 hud, by your account of him, timt he has boon trained up 
to homicide, the only science in which Princes are over instructed; and 
witli good reason, as their greatness and glory singly depend upon the 
numbers of their fellow-creatures which their ambition exterminates. 
If a sovereign should, by great accident, deviate into moderation, justice, 
and clemency, what a contemptible hguro would he make in the cata- 
logue of Princes I 1 have always owned a great regard for King Log. 
From the interview at Torgaw, between tlio two Monarchs, they will 
^ either a great deal better or worse together ; but I think rather the 
Utter ; for our namesake, Philip de Oomincs, observes, tliat he never 
knew any good come from Pe^nfwhcment de$ Sou. The King of Prussia 
will exert all Bis perspicacity, to analyse bis Imperial Mf^esty ; aud 1 
would bet upon the one head of his black eagle, gainst the two heads 
of the Austrian eagle ; though two heads are said, proverbially, to be 
better than one. 1 wish I had the direction of tK>rh the Mona* -jhs, and 
they shonld, together with some of their allies*, take Lorraine and 
Alsace from France. You will call me rAbb6 de 8t. Pierre; but I only 
say what I wish; whereas he thought everytliing that he wished 
practicable. 

Now to come Aome. Here are great bustles at court, and a great 
change of persons is certainly very near. You will ask me, perhaps, 
who is to be out, and who is to be ini To which I answer, I do not 
know. My ooiyeoture is, that, be the new settlement what it will, kbr. 
Pitt will be at the head of it. If he is, I presume, quHl aura mis ds 
I'eau dans son vinpar rapport d Mylord B '/ when that shall oome 
to be known, as known it certainly will soon be, he may bid adieu to 
his popularity. , A Minister, as Minister, is very apt to be tlie onjeot of 
public dislike ; aind a favourite, os favounte, still more so. If any event 
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uf thlff kind happens, which (if it happens at all) I conjecture will be 
some time next week, you shall hear farther from me. 

I will follow your advice, and be as well as I can next winter, though 
I know 1 shall never be free from iny dying rheumatic pains, as long as 
I live ; but whether that will be more or less, is extreuiely IndidEhrent 
to me ; in either case, God bless you 1 


LETTER COCO. 


BLAOKntAn, 1, ITM. 


Mt dbab Fbisko : Tlie curtain was at lost drawn up, the day before 
yesterday, and discovered tlio new actors, together with some of the old 
ones. 1 do nut name them to yon, because to-morrow's Gazette will do 
it Ml as well as I could. Mr.*PIt^ who had carta blanche given hinv, 
named every one of them : but what would you thhik he named him- 
self for? Lord Privy Seal; and (what will astonish yon, ns it does 
every mortal here) Earl of Chatham. The joke here is, that he has had 
a/aU up etaire, and has done liimself so much hurt, that he will never 
be able to stand upon his legs again. Everybody is puzzled how to ac- 
count for this step; though it would not be the first time that great 
abilities have been duped by low canning. But be it what it will, he is 
now certainly only Earl ot Chatham; and no longer l£r. Pitt, in any 
respect whatever. Such an event, I bdieve, was never read nor heard 
of. To witiidraw, in the fulness of his power, and in the utmost gratifi- 
cation of his ambition, from the House of Commons, (which procured 
him his power, and which could idune insure it to him,) and to go into 
that hospital of iucurablos, the House of Lords, is a measure so nuac- 
oonntable, tliat nothing but proof positive could have made me believe 
it: bat tme it is. Hans Stanley is to go Ambassador to Russia; and 
my nephew, Ellis, to Spain, dpoorated with the red ribband. Ix>rd 
Bhelbumo is your Secretary of State, which 1 suppose he has notified to 
you this post, by a circular letter. Charles Townshend has now tiie 
sole management of the House of Commons ; but how long he will be 
content to be only Lord Chatham's vicc^rent there, is a question which 
I will not pretend to decide. There is one very bad sign for Lord 
Chatham, in his new dignity ; which is, that all his enemies, without 
exception, rejoice at it; and all his friends are stupefied and dumb- 
founded. If I mistake no^ much, he will, in the coune of a year, enjoy 
perfect otium cum dignitate. Enough of politics. 

Is the Mr, or at least the fat, Miss O— — with you still ? It must be 
confessed that she knows the arts of courts; to be so received ‘at Dres- 
den, and so connived at in Leicestcr-fields. » 


There never was so wet a summer as this has been, in the memory of 
man ; we have not had one single day, since March, without some rain ; 
but most days a great deal. I hope t^t dof^s not afiEect your health, as 
Meat cold does; for, with all these inundations, it lias not been cold 
GodUessyonl 
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LETTER COOOI. 

BLAOSBura, 

htr DB&R Friend: I received j^esterdey yonr letter of the SOtii past 
ard I find by it, that it crossed mine upon the road, where they him no 
time to take notice of one another. 

The newspapers have inibnned you, before now, of the chan^ actu- 
ally mode ; more will probably follow, but what, 1 am sure, I cannot 
tell yon ; and I believe nobody cai^ not even those who are to make 
them : they will, I suppose, be occasional, as peonle behave themselves. 
The causes and consequences of Mr. Pitt's quarrel now appear in print, 
in a pamphlet published by Lord T -— ■ ; and in a refbtation of it, not 
by Mr. Pitt himself, I believe, but by 'some friend of his, and under his 
sanction. The former is very scurrilous and scandalous, and betrays 
private conversation. My Lord says, that in his last conference, he 
though he had os good a right to nominate the new ministry os Mr. IHtt, 
and consequently named Lord G ^ Lord Ir— — , dec., for cabinet coun- 

cil employments ; wlrich Mr. Pitt not consenting to. Lord T — ^ broke 
lip the conference, and in his wrutli went to Stowe; where I presume 
he may remain undisturbed a great urhile, since Mr. Pitt will neitlier be 
willing, nor able to send for him ^ogain. The pamphlet, on the part of 
Mr. Pitt, g^ves an account of his* whole political life ; and, in that re- 
spect, is tedions to those who were acquainted with it before; but, at 
tlie latter end, there is an article that expresses such supreme contempt 

of Lord T , and in so pretty a maimer, that 1 suspect it to be Mr. 

Pitt’s own ; you shall judge yourself for I here tronscribe the article : — 

'’But this 1 will bo bold to say, that had he (Lord T ) not fastened 

aimself into Mr. Pitt’s train, and acquired thereby snob an interest in that 
great man, he might have crept out of life with os little notice as be 
3 rept in ; and gone off with no other degi*ee of <»*edit, than that of ad- 
ding a single unit to the bills of mortality.” I wish I could send you all 
the pamplilets and half-sheets that swarm hero upon this occasion ; but 
chat is impossible ; for every week would make a ship’s cargo. It is 
certain, that Mr. Pitt has, by his dignity of Earl, lost the greatest part 
of his popularity, especially in the city ; and I believe the Opposition 
will be very strong, and perhaps prevail, next session, in the House of 
Commons ; there being now nobody there, who con have the authority, 
and ascendant over them, that Rtt had. 

People tell me here, as young Harvey told you at Dresden, that E look 
very well ; 'but those are words of ormme, which every one says to every- 
body. So far is true, that 1 am better than at my ago, and w'itli my 
broken donstitution, 1 could have expected to be. God bless you > 


LETTER OCCCII. 

BLACunAni, Stptembtr IS, IIM. 

Mt drab Fbiiend: I have this moment received yonr letter of the 
S7tb past. I was in hopes that your course of waters this year at Baden 
would have given yon a lonarer reprieve from your painful complaint 
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If I do not mistake, yon carried over with yon some of Dr. Monsey*t 
powders : Have you taken any of them, and have they done you ahv 
good? I know they did me a great deal. I, who pretend to some skiD 
in physio, advise a cool regimen, and cooling medicines. 

I do not wonder, tliat you do wonder, at Lord C ’s conduct. If 

he was not outwitted into his peerage by Lord B ^ his accepting it 

is utterly inexplicable. The instraments he has chosen for 'the great 
offices, 1 believe, will never fit the same case. It was cruel to put such 

a boy as Lord over the head of old liigonier ; and if I had been 

the former, I would have refused that conxmissioji, during the life of 
that honest and brave old general. All this to quiet the Duke of Ko- 
to a resignation, and to m^e Lord B— Lieutenant of Ireland, where, 
I will venture to prophesy, that ho will not do. Ligonier was much 
pressed to give up his Foment of guards, but would by no means do it ; 
and declared, that the lung might break him if he pleased, but that ho 
would certainly hot break himself. 

I have no political events to inform you of; they* will not be ripe till 
the meeting of the Parliament. Immediately upon the receipt of this 
letter, write me one, to acquaint me how you are. 

God bless you ; and, particularly, may ho send yon health, for that is 
the greatest blessing ! 


LETTER CCCOIII. 

Bucebkatd, Septembur 80, 1788. 

Mr nxAB Fbiebd : I received, yesterday, with great pleasure, your 
letter of the 18th, by which I consider this lost ugly bout as over ; and, 
to prevent its return, I greatly approve of your plan tor the south of 
Frwoo, where I recommend for your princii>al residence, Pezeuas, Tou- 
louse. or Bordeaux; but do not be persuaded to go to Aix en Provence, 
whicn, by experience, I know to be at once the hottest and the coldest 
place in the world, from the ardour of the Provencal suii, and the shai'p- 
ness of the Alpine winds. 1 also earnestly recommend to you, for your 
complaint upon your breast, to take, twice a-day, asses’ or (what is bet- 
ter) tnarea’ milk, and that for these six months at least. Mingle turnips, 
as much as you can, with your diet. 

I have written, as you desired, to Mr. Secretary Oonway; but I 
will answer for it that there will be no difficulty to obtain the leave 
yon ask.' 

There is no new event in the political world since my lost ; so God 
bless yon I 


LETTER OOOCIV. 


LosDoa, OeMer 29, 1788. 

Mt x>sab Fbibbd: The last mail brought me your letter of tlie 17tli. 
I am glad to hear th.at your breast is so much butter. You will find 
both asses’ and mares’ milk enough in the south of France, where it was 
tnneh drank when 1 was there. Guy Patiu recoinmends to a patient to 
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hare no doct-or but a horso ; and no ApotLecai 7 but an asa. Aa flv 
joiir pains and weakness in jour limbs, ja vous en offire amtant; I have 
never been free from them since mj last rheumatism. I use mj legs as 
much as 1 can, and you should do so too, for disose makes ^em worse. 
I cannot now use them long at a time, because of the weakness of old 
age ; but I contrive to get, by different snatches, at least two hours' 
walking every day, either in my garden or within doors, as the weatiier ‘ 
permits. I set out to-morrow for Bath, in hopes of haJf repairs, for 
Medea's kettle could .not give me whole ones ; the timbers of my 
wretched vessel are too much decayed to be fitted out again for use. 1 
hall see poor Tlarte there, who, I am told, is in a miserable way, be- 
tween some rer^ and some iinaginaiy distempers. 

I send you no political news, for one reason, among others, which is 
that I know none. Great expectations are raised of this session, which 
meets the 11th of next month; but of what kind nobody knows, and 
consequently every body conjecttii'es variously. Lord Ohatharn comes 
to ‘town to-inorrow from Bath, win re he lias been to refit himself for 
the winter campaign ; hq ha^ hitherr » but an indifferent set of Au^-eZe- 
Camp ; and where he will find better, I do not know. Charles Town- 
shend and he are already upon ill terms. Ef^nje n'y wis goutte; and 
so God bless you ! 

LETTER OOOOV. 

Bath, J/ovambw IS, 1766. 

Mt dbau Friend : I have thfs moment received your letter of the 
6th instant from Basle. I am very glad to find that your breast is 
relieved, tliough perhaps at the expense of your legs : for, if the humour 
be either gouty or riieum.*itic, it liad‘*bettor be in your legs than any 
whore else. 1 have consulted Mols^% the great physician of this place, 
upon it; who says, that at this distance ho dares not prescribe anv 
thing, as there may be such different causes for your complaint, which 
must bo well weiglicd by a physician upon the spot ; that is, in short, 
that he knows nothing of the matter. I will therefore teU you luv 
own cose, in 1782, which may be something parallel to yours. 1 hao 
that year been dangerously ill of a fever in Holland; and when I 
was recovered of it, the febrific humour fell into my legs, and swelled 
them to that degree, end chiefly in the evening, that it was as painfbl 
to mo, Ra it was shocking to others. I came to England with them in 
this condition ; and consulted Head, Broxholme, and Arbutbnqt, wLo 
none of them did me the least good ; but, on the contrary, increased 
tlio swelling, by applying poultices and emollients. In this condition I 
remained near six months, till finding that the Doctors could do me no 
good, 1 resolved to consult Palmer, the most eminent Sui^geon of 
St. Thomas's Hospital. He iintnodiately told me, that the physidana 
had pursued a very wrong method, as the swelling of my legs pro- 
ceed*^ oiilv from a relaxation and wediness of the cutaneous vessels ; 
and he must apply strengtheners instead of emollients. Accordingly, 
he ordered me to put my lera up to the knees every morning in bnne 
from the salters, as Lot as 1 could bear it} the brine must nave had 
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meat salted in it I did so ; and after hav-ing tims pickled my legs for 
about throe weeks, the complaint absolutely ceased, and I have never 
had the least swelling in them since. After wliat 1 have said, I must 
caution you not to use tlio same remedy rashly, and without the most 
skilful advice you can find, where you are; for if your swelling pro* 
ceeds firom a gouty, or rheumatic humour, there may be great danger in 
^applying so powerful an astringent, and peyhaps r^Uani^ as brine. So 
go piam^ and not without tlie best advice, upon a view of the parts. 

1 shall direct all my letters to you Che» Monsieur Sarrazin^ who by 
his trade is, I suppose, sidentairs at Basle, while it is not sure that yon 
will be at any one place in the sou^ of France. Do you know that he 
is a descendant of the French poet Sorrazinf 

Poor Har^ whom I frequently go to see here, out of compassion, is 
in a most miserable way ; he has had a stroke of the palsy, which has 
deprived him of the use of his right leg, affected his speech a good deal, 
and perhaps his head a little. Such are the intermediate tributes that 
wo are forced to pay, in some shape or other, to our wretched nature^ 
till wo pay the last great one of 'May you pay this very late, and 
as few intorniodlate tributes as pt^ible; and so julso te hens taUrs, 
Qod bless you. 


LETTER CX300VI. 


Bath. DsetnOur S, ITM. 

1£t dbab Fribxd: I reooived, two days ago, your letter of the 28tb 
past. I am very glad that you begin to feel the good effects of the cli* 
mate where you are ; I know it s^ved my life, in 1741, when both the 
skilful and the unskilful gave me over. In that ramble I staid three or 
four days at Nimes, where there are more remains of antiquity, I 
believe, than in any town in Europe, Italy excepted. What is falsely 
called la maison quarrie, is. In my mind, the finest piece of architecture 
that I ever saw ; and the amphitheatre the clumsiest and the ugliest : 
If it were in England, every body would swear it had been built by 
Sir John Vanbrugh. 

This place is now, just what you have seen it formerly ; here is a 
great crowd of trifling and unknown people, whom I seldom frequent. 
In the public rooms; so that I may pass rnytiine trizuniinent, in taking 
the air in iny post-chuise every morning, and in reading of evenings. 
And d propoz of the latter, 1 shall point out a book, which I believe 
will give you some pleasure; least it gave me a great deal: I never 
read it before. It is IleJlexhTis sur la Poisie et la Peinturs^ 
VAbM de Bos^ in two octavo volumes; and is, I suppose, to be had at 
eveiy great town in France. The criticisms and the reflections are jnst 
and livd:y. 

It may be you expect some political news from me : but I can tell you 
that you will have none ; ibr no mortal oan comprehend the present 
state of affairs. Eight or nine people of some oonsequenoe have 
resigned their employments ; upon which Lord C-—- made overtures 
to the Duke of B>— — and his people ; but they could by no means 
agree, and his Groce went, the next day, full of wrath, to Wooburne^ 
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•o tliRt negociation is entirely at an end. People wait to see tr]i« 
Lord G— will take in, for some he must have : even hs cannot 
be alone, contra mundum. Snch a state of affairs, tc bo sure, was never 
seen before, in this or in any other conntry. When rhis Ministry shall 
be settled, it will be the sixth Ministry in six years’ time. 

Poor Harte is here, and in a most miserable condition; those who 
wish him the best, as I do, qiust wish him dead. God bless yon 1 


LETTER OOOOVII. 

Loanos, FOtruairy 18 , ITST 

Mr DEAR Frietid : It is so long since I have had a letter from yon, 
that I am alarmed about your health; and fear, that the southern parts 
of France have not done so well by you, as they did by me in the year 
1741, when they snatoiied me from the jaws of death. Lot me know, 
npon the receipt of tliis letter, how you are, and where you are. 

1 have no news to send you from hence ; for everything seems sn^ 
pended, both in the court and in the Parliament, till Lord Ohatham^s 
return from the Bath, where lie has been laid up this month, by a severe 
fit of the gout ; and, at present, he has the sole apparent power. la 
what little' business has hitherto been done in the llonse of Commons, 
Charles Townshend has' given himself more ministerial airs than Lord 
Chatham will, I believe, approve of. However, since Lord Chatham 
has thought fit to withdraw himself from tliat House, he cannot well do 
without Charles’s abilities to inana^ it as his deputy. 

[ do not send you an acciiunt of weddings, birtiis, and burials, as I 
take it for granted that yon know them all from the Englisii printed 
papers; some of which, I presume, are sent after you. Your old 
acquaintance. Lord Essex, is to bo married this week to Harriet Bladen, 
who has £20,000 down, besides the reasonable expectation of as much 
at the death of her father. My kinsman. Lord Strathmore, is to be 
married in a fortnight, to Miss Bowes, the greatest heiress perhaps in 
Europe. In short, the matrimonial phrenzy seems to ra^ at present, 
and is epidemical. The men marry for money, and I believe yon 
guess what the women many for. Go<l bless yon, and send yon 
Wthl 

LETTER OCCOVm. 

LmiXNDi, March 8 , ITST 

Mt dear Frieitd : Yesterday I recei ved two letters at once from you, 
both dated Montpellier ; one of the 29th of last December, and the 
other, the 12th of February ; but I cannot conceive what became of my 
letters to you ; for, I assure you, that I answered all yours the next 
post after I received them ; and, about ten days ago, I wrote you a 
volunteer, because yon hod been so long silent^and I was afraid that 
you were not well ; but your letter of the 12th February has removed 
all ray fears upon that score. The same clirpate that has restored your 
health so far, will probably, in a little more time, restore jour strength 
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lo»; though yoa ranat not expect it to be anite what it waa before you 
late painful complaints. At least I find, that, since my late mat 
rhenmatism^ I cannot walk above half an honr at a time, which 1 do 
not place nngly to the account of my years, but chiefly to the great 
ehock given then to my limbs. D'*aUUun I am pretty wdl for my age, 
and shattered constitution. 

As I told you in my last, I must tell yon pgain in this, that I have no 
news to send. Lord Chatham, at last, came to town yesterday, full of 
gout, and is not able to stir hand or foot. Daring his absence, Charles 
Townshend has talked of him, and at him, in such a manner, that 
henoeforwards they must be either much worse or much better together 
than ever they were in tlioir lives. On Friday last, Mr. DowdesweU 
and Mr. Grenville moved to have one shilling in the pound of the land- 
tax taken off; which was opposed by the Court; but the Court lost it 
by eighteen. Tlie Opposition triumph much upon this victory ; though, 
I think, without reason ; fur it is pWn that all the landed gentlemen 
bribed themselves with this shilling in the pound. * 

The Duke of Bnccleugh is very soon to bo married to Lady Betty 
Montague. Lord Essex was married yesterday, to Hiirriet Bladen ; and 
Lord Strathmore, last week, to Miss Bowes ; both couples went directly 
from the church to oonsnmination in the country, from an unnecessary 
fear that they should not be tired of each other if they staid in town. 
And now dUci ; God bless you ! 

Yon are in tlio right to go to sec the assembly of the States of Lan- 
guedoc, though they are biit the shadow of the original EtaUy while 
there was some liberty subsisting in France. 


LETTER COCOIX. 


Loavow, ApHt 0, ITer. 

Mt dbar Friend : Yesterday I received your letter from Ntmes, by 
wliich I find that several of our letters have reciprocally miscarried. 
This may probably have the same fate; however, if it reaches Monsieur 
Sarrazin, I presume he will know where to take liis aim at you ; for 1 
find you are in motion, and with a imlarity to Dresden. 1 am verv 
glad to find by it, tliat your meridiomsl Jouruey has perfectly recovered 
yon, as to your general state of health ; for as to your legs and thighs, 
you must never expect tliat they will be restored to their orimnal 
strength and activity, after so many rheumatic attacks as you have bad. 
I know that my limbs, besides the natural debility of old ago, have 
never recovered the severe attack of rheumatism that plagued me five 
or six years ago. I cannot now walk above half on hour at a time, and 
even that in a hobbling kind of way. 

I can give you no account of our political world, which is in a situa- 
tion' that I never saw in my whole life. Lord Obatbam has been so ill, 
these last two months, that he has not been able (some say not willing) 
to do or hear of any business ; ami tor liis tons Minutrea^ they either 
cannot, cr dare not, do any, witliout his directions; so every wing is 
now at a stand. This situation, 1 tlunk. cannot last much longer * and 
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if Lord Ohatbam sbonld either qnit his post, or the world, neither of 
which is very improbable, I coqjeoture, wat which is called the Boch* 
ingliam Oonnexion stands the forest for the Ministry. But, this is 
merely my ooz^ecture ; for I liavo neither data nor po9tulata enough to 
reason npon. 

When you get to Dresden, which I hope yvu will not do till next 
month, our correspondence .will be more regular. God bless you! 


LETTER OOOOX. 

Lohdok, M<m 6, ITSr. 

My dxar Fsibnd : By your letter of the 25th past, from Basle, I pre- 
sume this will find you at Dresden, and accordingly I direct to yon 
there. When yon-wnte mo word that you are at Dresden, I will return 
you an answer, with something butter than the artswer itself. 

If you complain of the weather, north of Besan^^n, what would you 
say to the weatlier that we have hati hero for these last two months, 
uninterruptedly t 8now often, north-east wind oonstaiitlVj and extreme 
cold. I write this by the side of a gimd fire ; and at this moment it 
snows very hard. All my promised fmit at Blackheath is quite des- 
tr<^ed ; and, what is worse, many of my trees. 

I cannot help tliinking that the King of Poland, the Empress of Rus- 
sia, and the King of Prussia, imtmdmt eot/me larrom sn foire^ 
though the former must not ap^ar in it upon account of the stupidity, 
ignorance, and bigotry of his Poles. I have a great opinion of the 
cogency of the cojitroversial arguments of the Russian troops, in favour 
of the Dissidents ; I am sure 1 wislt them success ; for 1 would have aU 
intoleration intolerated in its tUm. We shall soon see more clearly 
into this matter; for I do not think tiiat the Autocratrice of all the Rus- 
sias will be trifled with by the Sarmatians. 

What do you think of the late extraordinary event in Spain ? OouU 
you have ever imagined that those ignorant Gioths would have dared to 
banish the Jesuits! There most have been some very grave and 
important reasons for so extraordinary a measure : but what they were 
1 do not pretend to guess ; and perhaps I shall never know, though all 
the coffee-houses here do. 

Things are here in exaotiy the same situation, in which they were 
when 1 wrote to you last. Lord Chatham is still ill, and onl^ goes 
abroad for an honr in a dav, to take the air, in his coach. The King 
has, to my certain knowled^ sent him repeated messages, desiring him 
not to be concerned at his confinement, for that he is resolved to sup- 
port him, p<mt et eontre totu, God bless you 1 


LETTER OOOOXI. 

lanxM, JhHM 1, ITSr.* 

Mt dbsr Frund: I received yesterday your letter of the 20 ^ 
past, from Dresden, where 1 am ^ad to find that you ore arrived safe 
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And flonnd. This hAs been eveiy where an ar.-vvs mirabilia for bad 
weather, and it oontinnes here still. Every body haa fires, and their 
winter clothes, as at Ohristinos. The town is extremely sickly ; and 
sudden deaths have been very frequent. 

I do not know what to say to yon upon pubtio matters ; thinm remain 
tn 9tatu and nothing is done. Great changes arc talked of, and, 
I believe, will happen soon, perhaps next week; but who is to be 
changed, for whom, I do not know, though every body else does. T am 
apt to think that it will be a mosaic lliuistry, made tip de pUeea rap^ 
fortia from different connections. 

Last Friday I sent yonr subsidy to Mr. Larpent, who, I suppose, baa 
given you notice of it. I believe ft will come very seasonably, as all 
pla(^ both foreign and domestic, are so far in arrears. They talk of 
paying yon all up to Christmas. The King’s inferior servants are 
almost starving. 

1 suppose you have already heard, at Dresden, tliat Count Brhhl is 
either actually married, or very soon to be so, to Lady Egremont. She 
has. together with her salary as I^dy of the Bed-chamber, Jp2,500 a year, 
bendes ten thousand pounds in money left hjsr, at her own disposal, by 
Lord E^emont. All this will sound great en icu8 d^Allemagne. I am 
glad of It; for he is a very pretty man. God bless yon I 

I easily conceive why Orloff inflnences the Empress of all the Bns- 
sias; bnt I cannot see why the King of Prnsaia should be influenced by 
that motive. 


LETTER OCCOXII. 


Blaoeusatb, S, 1T6T. 

Mt DBAS Fnixiri) : Though I have bad no letter from you rince my 
last, and though 1 have no political news to inform yon of; I write this 
to acquaint you with a piece of Greenwich news, which 1 believe you 
will be very glad of; 1 am sure 1 hm. Know then, that your friend 
Miss • ♦ was happily married, three days ago, to Mr. * * •, an Irish 

S mtleman, and a member of that Parliament, with an estate of above 
2,000 a-year. He settles, upon her £600 jointure, and in case they 
have no children, £1,600, He happened to bo by chance in her company 
one day here, and was at once shot deail by her charms ; but as dead men 
sometimes walk, he walked to her the next morning, and tendered lier 
his person and his fortune ; both which, taking the one with the other, , 
she veiy prudently accepted, for his person is sixty years old. 

Ministerial af^rs are still in the same ridioulons and doubtfiil situa- 
tion as when I wrote to you last. Lord Chatham will neither hear of, 
nor do any business, but lives at Hampstead, and rides about the heath : 
His gout is said to bo fallen upon bis nerves. Tour provincial seoro- 
tary, Conway, quits this week, and returns to tl>e army, for which he 
languished. Two Lords ore tsdked of to succeed liira ; Lord Emnont, 
ada Lord Hillsborough : I rather hope the latter. Lord Nortbington 
certainly quits this week; but nobody guesses who is to succeed him as 
President. A thousand other clfangos are talked o^ which I neither 
kidieve, nor rqjeot. 


26 
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Poor Harte ia in a moat miserable condition: He baa lost one side of 
Itimself, and in a great measure his speech ; notwithstending whioh, he 
is going to pnblish his divine poatna^ as he calls them. 1 am sorry for 
it, as ho had not time to correct them before this stroke, nor abilitieii 
to do it since. God bless you I 


, LETTER OOOOXni. 

BuonsAn, Juiy 9, ITST. 

Mt dxab Fbixrd: 1 have received yours of the 2lBt past, with the 
nclosed proposal from the French rifugHe^ for a subscription towards 
building them un temple. I have shewn it to the very few people I 
see, but without the least success. They told me (and with too much truth) 
that while such numbers of poor were literally starving here from the 
dearness of all provisions, they could not think of sending their money 
into another country, for a building which they reckoned useless. In 
truth, I never knew such misery a:i is .here now ; and it afOsets both 
tiio liearts and the pursed of those who have either ; for my own part, 
I never gave to a building in my life ; which 1 reckon is only giving to 
masons and carpenters, and the treasurer of tho undertaking. 

Contrary to the expectations of all mankind here, every thing still 
continues in etatu quo. General Conway has been desired by the 
King to keep the seals till he has found a successor for him, and the 
Lord President the. same. Lord Chatham is relapsed, and worse than 
ever : he sees nobody, and nobody sees him : it is said, that a bungling 
physician has checked his gout, and thrown it upon his nerves ; which 
is the worst distemper that a minister or a lover can have, as it debili- 
tates the mind of tho former, and tlie body of the latter. Hero is at 
present an interregnum. We must soon see what order will be pro- 
duced from tliis chaos. 

The Electorate, I believe, will f nd the want of Comte Flemming ; for 
he certainly had abilities : and was as sturdy and inexorable as a lOn- 
ister at tho* head of the finaiioes onght always to be. When yi/U see 
Comtesse Flemming, whioli I suppose cannot bo for some time, pray 
make her Lady Ohesterfield^s and ray compliments of oondolonoe 

Yon say that Dresden is very sickly ; I am sure Loudon ia at hast as 
sickly now, for there reigns'an epidemical distemper, called by ths gen- 
teel name of Vinjluenea. It is a little fever, of which scarcely an/lA>dy 
dies ; and it ranerally mes off witli a little looseness. I have escaped 
it I believe, by being nere: God keep you from all distempeni, and 
Uess yon I 


LETTER COOOXIV. 

Loibom, OeSsiwtO, (Vf. 

1(t nsAB Fnixin) : . have now left Blackheath, till the next ana mer, 
if 1 live till then ; and am Just able to write, which is oil T can say, for 1 
am extremely weak, and nave in a great measure lost the use t4 rair 
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le^i ; I hope they -will recover both flesh and strength, for at present 
they have ue'ther. 1 go to die bath nuvt week, in hopes of half repairs 
at most ; for those vraters, I am sure, will n^it prove Aledea's kettle, nor 
U$ eausa de Jouvmee to me ; ho\vev<‘r, I shall do as good courtiers <io, 
and get what I can, if 1 cannot get what 1 will. 1 send you no politics, 
for her© are neither politics nor ministers ; Lord ChailntiTi is quiet at 
Pynsent, in Somersetshire, and his former subalterns do nothing, so that 
nothing is done. Whatever places or preferments are dUpused of^ come 

evidenUy from Lord ^ who affects to ho iiividblo ; and who, like 

a woodcock, thinks that if his head is but hid, he is not soon at nil. 

General Pulteney is at last dead, la&t week, worth above thirteen hun- 
dred thousand pounds. He has left all his landed estate, m hich is eight 
and twenty thousand pounds a-year, including the Ih-iulforJ estate, 

vrbich his brother had from tluit snoient fiiniily, to a eousin-gennan. 

Ee has left two hundred thousand pouud>, in tlie fund-, to 1.ord Dar- 
lington, who was his next nearest relation; and at least twenty thou- 
sand pounds in various legacies. If riches alone t oiifd make ]jeople hap- 
Ijy, the lost two proprietors of this immense wealth ought to have been 
so, hut they never wore. 

God bless you, and send you good health, wliicli is belter than all the 
riches of the world t 


LETTER COCOXV. 


Lomdoh, Nowmlttr 8, ITfT. 

Mt dear Fbibwd: Your last Jotter brought me hut a «ourvy at count 
of your health. For the headaches 3*011 complain of, 1 will ventni'e to 
prescribe a remedy, which, by exjierience, 1 found a specilie, when I wtm 
extremely plagued with them. It is either I0 cheiv ten grains of rhu- 
barb every night going to bed: or, wdiut I think ratlicr hotter, to take, 
immediately before dinner, a couple of rhubarb pills, of five grains 
each ; by wliioh means it mixes witli the aliments, and w'lli, by degrees, 
keep your body gently open. 1 do it to this day, and find great good 
by it. As yon seem to dread the approach of a (iermau winter, 1 would 
advise you to write to General Conwa}*, for lcu\e of absence for the 
three rigorous winter months, which 1 daresay will not be refused. If 
you choose a wor.se climate, you may come to London ; but if you chof»Ke 
a better and a wanner, you may go to Nice en Provence, where Sir Wil- 
liam Stanhope is gone to pn-s his winter, who, I am ourc, null be ex- 
tremely glad of your ooinpanv ther©. 

I go to the Bath next Saturday. Utinam d^fru»tra. God bless you t 


LETTER CCOCXVL 


Bats, September 19, 1TC7. 

Mt dear Friend: Yesterday I received jour letter of the 29tli (last, 
•nd am very glad to find that you are well enougii to think, that yon 
mav perhaps stand the winter at Dresden ; but if you do, pray take care 
to t:eel> both your body and your limbs exceedingly warm. 
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As to my own health, it in general, as good as I could expect it, at 
my age; I liav^e a good stomach, a good digestion, aud sleep well; bat 
liud that 1 shall never recover the tree use of iny legs, wliicb are now 
fidl as weak as when I first ctune hither. 

You ask mo questions conceruing Lord C - ■ whicn neither I, nor, 
1 believe, anybody but himself can answer; however, L will tell you all 
that I do know, and all that I guess, concerning him. This time twelve- 
month ho was here, and in good health and spirits, except now and 
then sumo little twinges of the gout. Wo saw one another four or five 
times, at our respective houses ; but for these last eigJit month^ he has 
been absolutely iuWsible to his most intimate friends, leg gous Minigt/reg : 
ho would receive no letters, nor so much as open aay packet about 
business. 

His pliysician, Dr. — — , as I am told, had, very ignorantly, cheok^ 
a coming fit of tlie gout, ami scattered it about his body ; and it fell par- 
ticularly upon his nerves, so that lie continues exceedingly vapourish; 
and would neither see nor speak, to .my body, while he was hero. 1 sent 
him my compliments, and asked Ica/e to wait upon. him; but he sent 
me word, that he was too ill to see anybody whatsoever. 1 met him 
frequently taking the air in his post-chaise, and he looked very well, 
lie set out from hence for London, last Tuesday; but what to do, 
whetiier to resume, or finally to resign the Administration, God knows ; 
ooigectures are various. In one of our conversations here, this time 
twelvemonth, 1 desired him to secure you a seat in the now Parliament; he 
assured me that he would, aud, I am convinced, very sincerely ; bo said 
even that he would make it hia own afltur ; aud desired tliat 1 would give 
myself no more trouble about it. Since that, I have heard no more of 
it; which made mo look out for some venal borough : aud 1 spoke to a 
borough-jobber, aud ofierecLtive-aiid-twouty hundred pounds fur a secure 
scat iu Parliament ; but he laughed at my ofiTcr, and said, tlmt there 
was no such thing as a borough to be had now, fur that the rich East 
and West Indians liad secured them all, at the rate of three thousand 
pounds at least ; but many at four thousand, and two or Uiree that bo 
knew, at five tliousand. This, I confess, has vexed me a good deal , 
and made me the more impatient to know whether Lord (J— — bar’ 
done anything iu it ; which I siiall know when I go to town, a-- I pro 
pose to do in about a foriiiiglit ; aud as soon as 1 know it you shttl 
To tell you truly wliat J think — I doubt, from all this nerveus digarder 
that Lord 0 is horg de combat^ os a Minister 1 but do not tvar 

hint this to anybody. God bless you I 


LETTEP, CCCCXVII. 

Bgra, Ifgegmbgr 27 , 1707 . 

^ Sn nora progonlei I 

Mt dear Friexd : The outlines of a new Ministry are now declared 
but they are not yet quite filled up ; it waa formed by the Duke of Bed 
ford. Lord Gower is made President of ibe Council, Lord Sandwich 
Postmaster, Lord Hillsborough, Secretary of State, for America only 
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Mr. Rigby, Vicfi-troasurc*r of Irelaurl. General Conway is to keep the 
Beds a fortnight longer, and then to surrender tliem to Lord Weymoutlj. 
It is very uncertain whether the Duke of Grailcii is to continue at the 
head of the Treasury or not; but, in wy private opinion, George Gren- 
ville will very soon bo there. Lord Onathaiu seems to bo out of the 
question, and is at his repurchased house at Hayes, where he will not 
see a mortal. It is yet uncertain whether Lord Shelbnnio is to keep 
his place ; if not. Lord Sandwich they say is to succeed him. All the 
Rockingham people are al^sohitely excluded. Many more changes 
must necessarily be, but no more are yet declared. It seems to bo a 
rofoliition taken by somebody that Ministers are to bo annual. 

Sir George Macartney is next week to be married to Lady Jane 
Stuart, Lord Bate's second daughter. 

^ 1 never knew it so cohi in ray life as it is now, and with a very deep 
snow ; by which, if it continues. I may be .snow-bound here for God 
knows how long, though 1 proposed leaving this place the latter end of 
the week. 

Poor llarte is very ill here; he mentions you often, and with great 
affection. God bless you ! 

When 1 know more you shall. 


LETTER OOOOXVriI. 

Lohdom, January 20, 1T09. 

Mt dear Fbirkd : Two days ago I received your letter of the 8th. I 
wish you imd gone a month or six weeks sooner to Basle, that you 
might have escaped the excessive cold, of the most severe winter that 1 
behove was ever known. It congealed both my body and my mind, 
and scarcely left me the power of thinking. A great many here, both 
in town aud country, have perished by the frost, and been lost in the 
snow. 

You have heard, no doubt, of the changes at coniT, by wliich you 
have got a new ]>rovincial, Lord Weymouth ; who has certainly good 
parts, and, as I am inforiiied, speaks very W'cll in the House of Lords, 
but I believe he ha.s no application. Lord Cliatham is at his hou.se at 
lAyos, but secs no inort^. Some say that he has a lit of the gout, 
which vrould probably do him good ; but many think that his worst 
complaint is in his head, wliich i am afraid is too true. Were he well, 
I am sure he would realise tiie [>romiso he made me concerning you ; 
but, however, iii that uncertainty, I am looking out for any chance 
borongli ; and if I can find one, I promise you 1 will bid like a chapman 
for it, as I should be very sorry that you were not in the next Parlia- 
ment. I do not see any probability of any vacancy in a foreign ooin- 
mission in a better climate ; Mr. Hamilton at Naples, Sir Horace .Man at 
Florence, and George Pitt at Tnrin, do nni seem likely to make one. 
And as for changing your foreign department for a domestic oneu 
It would not ,be in my power to procure you one ; and you would 
become WkUque miinier^ and gain nothing in point of diinate, by 
ohau^ng a bad one for another full as bad, if not worse ; aud a worse i 
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bdieve is not than onrs. I liave always had better health abroad than 
at home ; and if the tattered remnant of my wretched life were worth 
iny care, 1 would liavo been in the south of France long iigo. I conti- 
nue very lame and weak, and despair of ever recovering any strength in 
iny legs. I care very little about it. At my age, every inau must liave 
his share of physical ills of one kind or another ; and mine, thank God, 
are not very painful. God bless you 1 


LETTER OOOOXIX. 


Loaoos, Ifarcft ll, 174». 

Mt dbar Friexo: The day after I received yonr letter of the 21st 
past, I wrote to Lord Weymouth, as you desired ; and I send you his 
answer inclosed, from which (though 1 have nut heard from him since) 
I take it lor granted, and so may vou, that his silcnee signifies his 
M^esty’s coiiseut to your request- \oiir complicated complaints give 
me great uneasiness, and tlie moi*e, as I am convinced that the Mont- 
pellier pliysicians have iriistukeii a material part of your case; as indeed 
all the physicians here did, except Dr. Maty. In niy opiuion, yon have 
no gout, but a very scorbutic and rheumatic habit of body, which 
should be treated iu a very difterent manner from the gout; and, as 1 
protend to bo a ver^’ good quack, at least, I would prescribe to yon a 
strict milk diet, with the seeds, such as rice, sago, barley', millet, tSco. 
for the three summer months at least, and without ever tasting wine. 
If climate siguifles anything (in which, by the way, I have very little 
faith.) you are, in my mind, in the finest climate iu the world ; neither 
too hot nor Uio cold, and always clean you are witli the gayest people 
living ; be gay with them, and do not %vear out yonr eyes witli reading 
at home. VetmUi is the English distemper : .and a very bod one it is, 
as I find by every day’s experience ; for my deafness lieprives me of the 
only rational pleasure that I con have- at my age, which is society; sc 
that 1 read my eyes out every day, that I may not hang myself. 

You will not be in this Parliament, at least not at tlie beginning of 

it. I relied too much upon Lord G ^*8 promise above a year ago a* 

Bath. Uo desired that 1 would leave it to him ; that he would uiak# it 
his own affair, and give it ih charge to the Duke of G^— , whose pro- 
vince it was to make the parliamentary arrangement. Th'S I deperided 
upon, and I think with reason ; but. since that, Lonl 0—— has neither 
seen nor spoken to any body, and has been in tlie oddest way in the 
world. 1 have sent to the ! ) ■■ of G to know if L ■ ■ ■ ■■ O— — 
had either spoken or sent to him about It; but lie assured me that he 
had done neUher: that all was fbll, or rather rumiiiig over, at present; 
but that, if he could crowd you iu upon a vacancy, he would do it with 
great pleasure. I am extremely sori'y for tliis accident; for 1 am of a 
vety different opinion from you, about being in Parliament, as no man 
can bo of consequence in tins country, wlio i.s not in it; and, though 
one may not speak like a Lojid Maiudield or a Lord Chatham, one may 
*nake a very good figure in a second rank. Loom e»t et plurihn* 
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wnifiTu, I do not nretend to ((ive yon any account of the present state 
of this country, or Ministry, not knowing nor guessing it myself. 

Qod bless yon, and send you health, which is the first and greatest 
all blessings 1 

LETTER OOOOXX. 

Losbos. Ma/tA ISk ITSa 

Ht dsab FBimrD : This letter is supplemental to ray last. This raoni- 
ing Lord Weymouth very civUl^ sent Mr. Wood, bis first commu^ to 
teU me, that the King very willingly gave you leave of absence ttorn 
your prat for a year, for the recoveiy of your health ; but then added, 
that as the Oourt of Vienna was tampering with that of Saxony, wbicli 
it seems our court is desirous to contr^uorrer, it might be necessary 
to have in the interim a Ohargi d? Affaires at Dresden, with a defalca- 
tion out of your appointments of forty' shillings a-day, till your return, 

1 would a^e to it. I told him that I cousented to both the pniposals, 
upon condition, that at yonr return yon should have the character and 
the pay of Plenipotentiary added to your present oharootor and pay ; 
and that I would completely make up to you tlie defalcation of the forty 
shillings a-day. He'^^itively engaged for it ; and added, that he knew 
that it wonld be wilhngly agreed to. Thus 1 think 1 have made a good 
bargain for yon, though but an indifferent one for myself: but that is, 
what I never minded in my life. You may, therefore, depend upon 
receiving ffom me tlie full of this defalcation, when, and bow yon 
please, independently of your usual annual refreshment, which I will 
pay to Monsieur Larpent, whenever you desire it. In the meantime, 
Cura ut valeae. 

The person whom Mr. Wood intimated to mo would be the Chargk 
d? Affaire* during your absence, is one Mr. Keith, the son of that 
Mr. Keith who was fcrmerly Minister in Russia. 


LETTER OOCCXKI. 

ItORDOif. AprU 12. irSS. 

Mt dkab Fbixnd : I received, yesterday, your letter of the 1st ; in 
which you do not mention the state of your health, which I desire you 
will do for the future. 

I believe you hove gne-Nsetl the true reason of Mr. Keitli^s mission; 
but by a whisper that I have since heard, Keith is rather inclined to go 
to Turin, as Ohmgi ^Affaires. I forgot to tell you, in my last, that I 
was most positively assured, that the instant you return to Dresden, Keith 
should decamp. 1 am persuaded that they will keep their words with 
tne, as there is no one reason in tiie world why they should not. 1 
will send your annual to Mr. Laritent, in a fortnight, and pay the forty 
shillings a-day quarterly, if there sliould be occasion ; for, in my own 
private opinion, there will be no Ohargi Affaire* sent. I agree with 
you, that point argent, point d'AUemand^ as was used to be said, aaC 
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not wltliout more roason, of the Swiss; but, as we hare neither the 
inclination nor (I fear) the power to give subsidies, the court of Vienna 
can give good things that cost them nothing, as Archbishoprira. 
Bi6hoi)ric8, besides corrupting tlicir Ministers and Favourites with' 
places. 

Flections here have been carried to a degree of phrenzy hitherto 
nnheard of ; that for the town of Northampton has cost the contending 

E arties at least thirty thousand pounds a side, and - ■ — — has sold 
is borough of — — , to two members, for nine thousand pounds. 
As soon as Wilkes had lost his election for the city, he set up for 
the county of Middlesex, and carried it hollow, as the jockeys 
say. Here were great mobs and riots upon that occasion, and 
most of the windows in town broke, that had no lights for WilkeB 
and lilmrty^ who were thought to bo inseparable. He will appear, 
the 20th of this month, in the Court of King's Bench, to receive his 
sentence; and then great riots are again expected, and probably 
will happen. God bless yon 1 


LETl’iiR COCOXXII. 


Batb, OeUber IT, ITSB. 

Mt Dear Friend: Your two last letters, to myself and Gre- 
veckop, have alarmed me extremely; but 1 comfort myself a little, 
by hoping, that you, like all people who suffer, think yourself worse 
than thev are. A dropsy never comes so suddenly; and I Hat- 
ter myself, that it is only that gou^ or rheumatic humour, which 
has plagued you so long, that has occasioned the temporary swell- 
ing of your legs. Above forty years ago, after a violent fever, my legs 
swelled as much as you describe yours to be ; I immediately thought 
that I had a dropsy ; but the Faculty assured me, that my complaint 
was only the effect of my fever, and would soon be curerf; and they 
said true. Fray let your amanuensis, whoever he may be, write an 
account regularly once a-weok, either to Greveukop or myself, for that 
is the same thing, of the state of your health. 

I sent you, in four sneoessive letters, as mucli of the Buchess 
of Somerset's snuff as a letter could well convey to you. Have you 
received all or any of them? and have they done ^rou any good! 
fhoiigh, in yonr prerant condition, yon cannot go into company, 
I Itopo yon have some acquaintances that come and sit with you; 
for if originally it was not good for man to be alone, it is much 
worse for a sick man to be so; he 'thinks too much of his distemjier 
and magnifies it. Some men of learning amongst the EedesiasUes, 
[ daresay, would be glad to sit with you; and you could give them as 
good as they brought. 

Poor Harte, who is here still, is in a most miserable condl 
tion : tie has entirely lost the use of bis left side, and can hardly 
speak intelligibly. 1 was with him yesterday. He inquired after 
vou with great affection, and was in the utmost concern when I shewed 
him your Tetter. 
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My own health is as it has been ever since I was here last year. I 
am neither vrell nor ill, hut vnvelL T have in a manner Inst the nse 
of my lej?a; for though I can make a sJiirt to crawl np<m even ground 
for a quarter of an lionr, 1 cannot go up or down stairs, unless sup* 
ported by a servant. 

God bless yon, and grant yon a speedy recovery I 
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JV. IV' Gibbings New Publications 


FOLK LORE AND LEGENDS 

Under this Title it is proposed to issue a Series of Volumes to 
present, in a handy form, selections from the Folk Lore and 
Legends of various Countries. Beautifully printed and 

bound in ^-cloth extra, brocaded side. Per Volume, as. 
Each Volume sold separately. The first series of four 

volumes is now ready, viz : 

z. GERMAN. Contents Gaffer Death. The Legend of Paracelsus. Hans 
in Luck. The Grey Mare in the Garret. The Water Spirit. Peter Klau<s. 
The Legend of Rheineek. The Cellar of the Old Knights in the Kyff- 
hauser. The Fisherman and His Wife. The Mouse Tower. The Dancers. 
The LitUe Shroud. The Arch Rogue. Brother Merry. Fastrada. 
The Jew in the Bush. The Elves. The Conclave of Corpses. Legends 
of Rubezahl, or Number Nip. The Hunter Hackelnberg. The Alraun. 
The Goose Girl. Hans Jagenteufel. The Walts of Bremen. The 
Flaming Castle. The Monks at the Ferty. Doctor All-Wise. The 
White Maiden. 

2. ORIENTAL. Contents. The Cobbler Astrologer. The Legend of the 

Terrestrial Paradise. The T:^ ob of NoosheewSn. Ameer and the Ghool. 
The Relations of Ssidi Kur(ii). The Two Cals. Legend of Dhurrum- 
nath. The Traveller’s Adventure. The Seven Stages of Roostem. The 
Man Who Never Laughed. The Fox and the Wolf. The Shepherd and 
the Jogic. The Perfidious Vwier. 

3. SCOTLAND. Contents Canobie Dick. Coinnach Oer. HIphin 

Irving. The Ghosts of Craig Aulnaic. The Doomed Rider. Whippety 
Stourie. The Weird of the Three Arrows. The Laird of Balmac hie’.-. 
Wife. Michael Scott. The Minister and the Fairy. The Fisherman and 
the Merman. The Laird o’ Qo’. Ewen of the Little He:td. Jock and his 
Mother. St Columba. The Merm.iid Wife. The Fiddler and the Bogle. 
Thomas the Rhymer. Faiiy Friends. The Seal Catcher’s Adventure. 
The F.iiries of Merlin’s Craig. Rory Macgillivray. The Haunted Ships. 
The Brownie. Mauns’ Stane. Horse and Ilattock. Seciet Cornniun- 
wealth. The Fairy Boy of Leith. The Draco*. Lord T.irbat’s Relation*.. 
The Bogle. DaoincShie. The Death ‘Bree.’ 

4. IRELAND. Contents. Larry Hayes. Jack o’ the Lantern. FloryCan- 

tillon’s Funeral. Saint Brandon ana Donaghi. Hanlon's Mid. 'J'he Song 
of the Little Bird. The Rock of the Candle The Legend of iCnockgrafton 
Fuin MacCumhal and the Salmon of Knowledge, Lcgci.J of Garadh 
Duff. The Young Piper. The Headless Hor.cman. Legcn.l of Bottle 
Hill. The Spe» tre of Brigle Truagh. The O’Donoghiie in the L.ike. The 
Lord of Ballyteagh. The Brewery of Egg Shells. Daniel the Outlaw. 
The Nurse’s Adventure. The Pilfered Corn. The Changeling. Stephen 
Sinnott’s Plough. The Haunted Cellar. Legend of Ossheeii. Fior 
Usga. The Fairies and the Butler. The Legend of Sgarrive-a-Kuilleen. 
The Tailor and the Changeling. The Lady of Gollerus. Darby, the Red 
Cat. Carrig-Cleena. The Field of Boliauns The Fairy’s Queen. 

‘ Folk-Lore and Legends ' do great credit to their anonymous collector and editor They are 
contained in four neat little volumes dealing with Scotland, Ireland, GeMinmy, and the East. They 
tnuisport ns into a romantic world of t.einons, Curici., wizardt., familiar spints, and ghosts. The 
Gotland and the Ireland arc specially good. So far as Scotland is concerned, we can safely say 
th.it not only is the local topography wonderfully accuiate, but the rendering of the local dialects h 
ulminible . — Ihc Times. 

SECOND SERIES IN PREPARATION 

ENGLAND. RUSSIAN. 

SCANDANAVIAN. NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN. 
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Irish Diamonds 

A new collection from all sources of Irish Wit, Humour, 
Bulls and Good Stories. With Six Illustrations by Phiz 
(H. K. Browne), fcap. 8vo., cloth extra. 2s. 6d. 

The Man in the Moon 

W. HaufF, a new Translation from the German. Fcap. 8vo , 
cloth extra. 3s. 6d. 

Motley. The Rise of the Dutch Republic 

A History, By John I.othrop Motley, Author ot ‘ The 
History of the United Netherlands,’ and. ‘ The I.ifc and 
Death of John of Barnevcld.’ New Library Edition. 3 
vols. Demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

The Sleeping: Beauty in the Wood 

Illustrated by G. W. Brenneman. With six full page plates 
beautifully printed in colour.s by the Aquarelle proce.ss, and 
numerous Illustrations in the text. 410., cloth extra. 5s. 

An e.xquisite setting of the old favourite tliat should take its 
place as one of the books of the season. 

Examples of the Bookbinder’s Art of the XVI and 
XVII Centuries 

Selected chiefly from the Royal Continental Libraries, With 
descriptions and introduction by Alfred Wallis, F R.S.L. 
Illustrated by 40 splendidly executed plates of Historical, 
Remarkable, and Beau’iful Bindings. Folio, Half pol. 
Moro., t.e.g Shortly 

The ‘Museum’ Editions. fiJegantly piinted on hand-mafle 
paper. 

1. De Imitatione Christi. Edited by P. C. 

Wolfsgruber. Limifed to copies , All Sold 

Do. do. Large paper, 25 copies All Sold 

2. Lays of Ancient Rome. By Lord Macaulay. 

Limited to 75 copies 


6s. od. 
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STANDARD BRITISH CLASSICS 

These have been prepared to meet the demand for a series of 
Library Editions of the best Authors at a moderate price. 

Demy 8vo. Cloth extra, top edge gilt. 

Half Calf extra, top edge gilt. 

Full Calf extra, marbled edges 

I. Pepys’ Diary, 1659 to 1669 

With Memoirs and Kotes by Lord Braybrooke. 


7s, 6d. 
ros. 6d. 
ras. 


2. Evelyn’s Diary, 1641 to 1705 

With Memoirs and Notes by William Bray, F.S.A. 


3. Gibbon’s, Roman Empire 

A New Edition in Four Volumes, with all the Author’s 
Notes. 

4. White’s Natural History of Selborne 

Illustrated. Edited by G. Christopher Davies. 


5. Walton and Cottons’ Complete Angler 

Illustrated. Edited by G. Christopher Davies. 
Otinr Volumes to follow. 


LONDON : 18 BURY STREET, W.C. 







